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THE POST-OFFICE. 

Ths foOofriag is from the pen of the ac- 
complished author of the Hif hi anders. 

A poiT-oFFicx, like a diroetion- post or a 
ntile-Btoney is passed inattentirely by thou- 
sands hourly ; those only, who hare direct 
dealings with thia depository of commeroe, 
cooiidettce, mutual and ooemion-plaoe inter- 
course, secrets, affections, plans, plots and 
n^gotiatimiB, treasons, treatm, and trivial 
communications, stop to reniArk the varieties 
which sooh a spot affords ; but to the cafan 
observer of life, to the man who has leisure 
and tranquillity, the peace of the heart and 
unprejudiced views, the letter-box, the mile- 
stone, and the road-post have more in them 
than mere wood and stone. The chrculatiog 
medium of the post-ofioe, affects high and 
low, rich and poor, foreign and domestic in- 
tmsts ; its operations are hopefuland terfol 
to many, and yet how few look attentively on 
the living drama acted daily at its doors. 

The proud man views it not, becanse " my 
porter, or m^ agent receives my letters ;** the 
meroantile man waits in his counting-house 
for afortune or abankruptcy enclosed in the 
mouih rf ieerecyt whose lips, unlike those 
of lolly, are ever open, but speak not; the 
soldier ezpectEf a dun or a bve-letter, a chal- 
lenge from the drum-major, or a more fear- 
ful attorney^ notkse ; whilst the few most 
feelingly afieeted, draw their jpains and plea- 
sures, their sucoess Ar failure directly from 
the dumb lipsof their oracle, or fortune-teller. 
The man who sails tranquilly down the 
stream of time, and whose correspondence 
is confined to acts of friendship, and to the 
gentle usages of life, to congratulations, 
conddiogs, orders to servants, and direc- 
tions to men of business, to advice to a ne- 
phew, or remittaoce to a weak brother, may 
.dispassionately stand aloof to view the busy 
• eeneof the mail^ arrival, and draw from it 
rejections and information ; and, although 
I do not identify myself with any character, 
I must be permitted to take my station liere, 
and to recount what passed before my eyes. 
1 give it to my readers because I reaped 



amusement and instruction therefrom : I 
give it those who may become dromoCif /Mr- 
sofUB in the scene; because caution and 
circumspection, prudence and self-posses- 
sion may be of infinite service to them in 
their difibrent walks of life» and that they 
may learn that, when they consider them- 
selves as least observed, their passions may 
be strongly visible, and calculations may be 
made, and conjectures formed, of which 
they cannot be in the least aware. 

A spy, (but spies have no hearts, and there- 
fore very imperfect minds) might, if he 
were divested of his degradation, discover 
half the secrets of the town ; but any man 
gifted with strong perceptions might deline- 
ate the passions, characters, and professions 
of the frequenters of the post-office, as well 
the depositors as the receivers of letters, and 
decide from the CMgemess or interest, the 
expectation or trepi&tion, the craft or con- 
cealment, the ease or indifference of the 
acting party, whether a miser or an ambi- 
tioos one, a speculator or a suitor, a swind- 
ler or a ibrlorn fair one, a prosperous trifler, 
or a mere porter of franks or letter^packets^ 
dropped the billet, or inquired for the more 
or less important epistle ; not forgetting tlie 
author, the advertiser, the pauper, genuine 
or pretended, and the hoaxing adventurer in- 
quiring if there are no letters for the house 
of Kite, Vanwind, and Co ? — and smiling at 
the self-written imporiant blanks which ar- 
rive to bolster up a falling trade, or to give 
a colouring to a bill acceptor, a money scriv- 
ener, a iravelling' trader, a straw bail, or to 
tiie accomplice and accommodating partner 
in some nefarious traffic. 

Departing, however, from crime, letups 
pass to the higher frequenters of the post- 
office. 

** Are there any letters for Sir Jeremiah 
Juniper ?^ said a brazen-faced 'fat distiller, 
(one of the first whom I observed at the let* 
ter-office), and who was rolled out into the i 
four-fold importance of an ex-mayor, an j 
address-knigtkt, a magistrate, and the late 
purchaser of a borougiu ''Yes, Sir Jerry ,^ 
replied a clerk in office, handing him over a 
packet addressed to Sir Jeremiah Juniper, i 
Baronet, M. P. The words" SirJeremiak,'^ 
occasioned a swell of consequence ; " baro' 
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nety^ was noaUmatd with complacency ; 
JIf. P. went down like a matter of right, 
and drew a smile from promoted insignifi- 
cance as he said, ** thank you, yowng man^ 
there^ your money." Tbe destroyer of sto- 
machs, and dealer in hlue rutnonly came 
to show who he noto was ; that was dear, 
and his servant went for his letters the next 
day. 

*< Is there a letter directed for Lorenso 
Lonsdale ?** inquired a young man <^ fash- 
ionable appearance, hut the lines of whose 
countenance bespokeib&r, anxiety, and self- 
accusation ? ^* For whom ?" repUed a coarse 
?oiced fellow, who was looking over a bun- 
dle of letters, and the words " for whom" 
electrified the incognito prodigal. It was 
obyious to me that this romantic name was 
assumed, and that he had changed his own 
without an estate, a bequest, or any act of the 
herald^ office; he received a packet with 
trembling hand, and put it in his pocket, as 
if he required a tiim or two it the air, or a 
glass of brandy to give him courage to break 
Sie seaL "Ay, ay," said I to myself, 
«< no money can be raised on yonr moon- 
shine securities ; post-obits, and wind bills 
all fail, duns are increasing at your doors, 
bailifis are hunting after your person, you 
Jbave not five pounds in your exchequer, and 
perhaps 

•* 8U11 you trs in Iota isd pleased with rain.** 

This inquirer was followed by a fellow 
who carried Cocker ^ not merely ai hufii^ 
gen^ endgf but in every line of his features ; 
be seemed almost to calculate how he could 
spare shoe leather in crossing the pavement, 
or how he could get the weather-g^age of a 
fellow-traveller on life's foot path, so as to 
save his own coat and hat from a cloud of 
dust or a drop of rain by running under his 
lee. "What letters are there for the 
house?" quoth he hastily ; and, on receiv- 
ing half-a-dozen, he eagerly broke the seals, 
' ai^ seeiped to chuckle at their contents, as 
if he would have read. ^^ Took in Nobs 
and Co. finely with the hardware ; got off 
the damaged goods safe to the continent ; 
the dubious bill of exchange is paid ; and 
poor Dicky Dupe safe in the sheriff^ Hone 
jug : all taken in, in different ways, and the 
firm snug and thriving.'' 

To this character succeeded a man redu- 
ced in circumstances, who (with a sigh) de- 
manded if there was nothing addressed to 
C. D., {teedy enough in apparel). " Noth- 
ing !" A florid appeal of feeling (probablj) 
thrown away; quondam friends and ac- 
quaintances all false ; the bait had doubt- 
less failed, and a tale of real dUtrets had 
lain for days on the tables of the wealthy 
and great, but had been as little noticed as 
the gilded New Testaments, the fixtures of 
booksellers' shops, or the moral essays which 



fill a nook in their libraries, until the moth 
becomes their only customer. 

" D— n the post !" (at last), thundered oat ao 
irritated Exquisite, turning away in disgust 
from the office, and looking as if some unac- 
commodating agent, frothy professor of 
promised services, or hard-fisted relative, 
had deceived him, and left him no resource 
but uncle at the comer of tbe street, to pay 
his washer-woman, his perfumer and hie ser- 
vant'b board wages, whilst bis horses were, 
not unlikely, advertised fijr their standing at 
a livery stable. 

I shall now proceed to tlie depoaiton of 
communications of divers kinds. 

The first billet which I observed gently 
dropped into the general receiver was a 
love-letter : there was nothing dubioos in 
the symptoms which characterised its na- 
ture : the bearer of it was all sympathetic 
sensibility; she looked around her as if she 
feared that the tattling breeze might disclose 
her lover*^ name. On taking the letter 
finom her bosom, her colour acquired a deep- 
er hue ; her eye enlarged and sparkled : 
she seemed to breathe all she felt into every 
fold of the enoeloppe ; she read tiie address 
as if the nameVas dear to her, and, lastly, 
let it 611 from her taper fingers, with a grace 
which was designed to give an additional 
charm to every line which it contained. 
'* Credulous fidr one !" said I to myself 
" Alas ! how uncertain is the return which 
thou mayst meet with for all this tenderness 
and trura ; how probable it is that thou art 
only comsponding with some gay deceiver, 
and returning genuine affiBCtion and artless 
expression, for the cold hacknied promises 
of a betrayer.)^ 

Patience and long suffering in manly 
form paced after the fair one. The bearer 
of the next packet was a man of trading ap- 
pearance, but of a cast- which implied that 
the world went not well with him ; tiiat hon- 
est endeavour met not with corresponding 
success ; that bad debts, a laiige family, tbe 
want of capital, reduced by both, kept him over 
backward in fortune's lists ; that a wish to 
keep square with mankind, and a reluctance 
to resort to coercion, (R fraud, to usury, or 
to double dealing, fettered his operations, 
whilst the more enterprising and lucky pas- 
sed him by. Like Sysiphus, he was ever 
rolling the weighty mass to the mountain's 
point, but it as often revolved back upon him, 
and left his endeavours to be resumed again. 
He shook his head as he put the packet into 
the office, addressed to lords, honoorables, 
and M. P.s, to priviledged great ones at 
home, and to dashing foshionables abroad. 
^' It is about twenty to one but all these ap- 
plications will not produce the price of the 
writing paper," said I to myself, ^ I easily 
found him out : he was a Dun^ [the credi- 
tor is often unjustly stigmatised by the 
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name], and! miut confer that this irasthe 
first time that I erer sair ooe of that das- 
criptkm in an amiable point of view. 

Two meiry blades hustled the dun as they 
hastily popped their productions into the 
letter-box : they both laugrhed immoderate- 
ly, as they kmoged oiTarm in ann,.and I was 
just calcalflillng w^t their characters and 
productions #ere, and had set down one for 
a hoaxer, and the other for a wild spend- 
thrift« eitiier humbugging a credulous moth- 
er or aimt^ or making up a tale of marvel 
and misery to raise the wind, when I over^ 
heaid their conversation which led to the 
following discovery ; namely, that one was 
forwarding an advertisement for a wife, and 
that the other was writing to an honest cu- 
rate, bis former tutor, and pretending to be 
arrested for fifty pounds, in order to obtsin this 
sum finom the creduhty of a simple, virtuous, 
and unworldly man. *' Poor old Tupio will 
nibble to a certainty, he will swallow the 
bait,^ said the one. *' What lots of fun we 
shall have, besides the chance of a deform-i 
ed, disappointed old maid, or a widow weary 
of her weeds, with consols, navy bonds, long 
annuities, ftc. &c !" exclaimed the other. 
*' Yes,** muttered I to myself, ^ you are a 
rare couple, equally bent on mischief, and 
on deceiving the other sex ; the poor tutor 
will stand a bad chance of being paid, and 
the advertiser wiU either ruin some half 
idiot, or meet with diamond cut diamond in 
retom for his schemes." 

Let me now advise the firequenters of the 
post-office to recollect that observers may 
watch their motions, and that a malevolent 
one might follow observations even to de- 
tection. Tfiis hint may be useful to timid 
loveiv and disappointed inquirers, to pining 
expectancy and to self-blinded consequence ; 
secrecy is the seal of all letters, circumspec- 
tion ought to guide the pen of eveiy writer, 
in whatever line he or she may correspond. 
Let all descriptions put this to their own 
breasts, and they will have no cause to re- 
ject this advice, from 

The Hermit. 

COLLINS \nD gray. 

Of English poets, Gray and Collins have, 
perhaps, left us the most finished specimens 
of what is, by way of eminence« styled "ly- 
rical poetTf .'^ The grasp of Mjlton^s pow- 
ers was too wide for this minute species of 
composition : yet he, too, bequeathed some 
fine lyric efiusions. In times, however, dis- 
tantly subsequent to our great epic era, the 
roinutisB of our language were more diligent- 
ly cultivated ; and expletives, so frequently 
and conUoually used by the old writers, 
were gradually reprobated and disallowed. 
Pope, on §iis particular point, held up a mir- 
ror to his contemporaries and to posterity, 
in the well-knoYnk lin 
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But to say a word respectiDg the twin 
bards whom I named first in this paper. 
Gray's mind was copious and judicious — but 
not original. Collins is, I think, superior to 
Gray in moral power. Gray's Odes are the 
frodudumi of a refined and well-cultivated 
mtellect ; those of Collins are, on the other 
hand, the creation* of an independent, vi- 
gorous foncy. I would always observe this 
distinction :~^ray's poems are not crte^ 

In regard to sweetness, perhaps Collins 
is, in the main, (but I say it with some hesi- 
tation,) inferior to Gray, who was excellent- 
ly and pre-eminently skilful in the various 
properties of rhythm. But it is rather sin- 
gular that Gray, with all his polish, pre- 
sents very numerous defective rhymes. 
It is quite lair to remark a failing point of 
this sort in refermice to such writers 
as 1 am now speaking of They are poets 
of little compass and great labour; every 
flaw in them is, therefore, glaring. Opening 
Gray'b small volume at random, I find 
* adores,'' as a rhyme to «* towers"^" be- 
low" to "l>row''— "youth" to "soothe"— 
" ware"to"cleare" — "constraint" to" bent" 
— " joy" to " descry" — " men" to " train" 
— " pain" to " nien"'--and these all in one 
ode, that very beautiful one on the distant 
prospect of Eton College. This defect (for 
I must really presume to pronounce it a de- 
fect) is the only one that impairs or mars 
Gray'ft poetical polish. 

To revert to Collins. He thinks morally, 
when Gray thinks romanticallv. They are 
both, indeed, highly romantic ; and I am 
very much disposed to think that Collins 
had nnore native romance of feeling about 
him that Gray ; but Gray clings almost ex- 
clusively to the romance of the middle ages ; 
whereas Collins not unfrequently sends his 
soul back to classical times. But he never 
thinks pedantically ; and his moral tone is 
always perfectly independent and unfetter- 
ed. The minds of both these writers were 
happily tinctured with that spirit of poetical 
fancifulness, which finely and efiSsctively 
converts popular superstition into nourish- 
ment for the imagination. But the Runic 
mythology scarcefy did so much for Gray as 
the popular superstitions of the Highlands of 
Scotland did for Collins. 

Gray is, always will, and indeed must be, 
more popular than CoUins. The poetry of 
the latter is generally more abstracted and 
removed from common apprehension. His 
noble enthusiasm is high and peculiar ; and 
he sometimes goes far in the choice of ex- 
pressions calculated to embody and concen- 
trate his meaning. Both these poets were 
curious economists in expression, and they 
were, in some points of view, equally felicit- 
ous ; but the expressions of Collins are ge- 
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nerally more pregnant with higbly-wrougbt 
imaginative feeling. 

I hope I ahall not be thought to onderra- 
loeGrajr. He has, however, less reason to 
complain (if parted spirits complain) of be- 
ing uttder-valned, than any poet that ever 
breathed; for certainly the world has made 
as mnch ont of his few productions as could 
possibly be nndeofthemby the most inge- 
nious and partial investigation. Nothing 
of his is lost But it is his El^y which has 
made him universally popular. Tet the as* 
sertion, that the '^ Elegyy^ b<»utiful and per- 
fect as it is, is ** the corner-stone of his glo- 
ry," is,^er all, rather a satire on the poeti- 
cal greatness of Thomas Gray. 

Cvk the whole, I would assert, that, if it be 
a question which of these justly-distinguish- 
ed writers has left b^nd him the finest ex- 
amples of poetical composition, it will be 
found, that the moat competent and atten- 
tive readers of both esteem the spirit of Col- 
lins more natively poetical than that of his 
celebrated rivaL 



HAPPT MOHENTS. 

Doctor Johnson, in his life of Gray, 
coses the l^ric bard of " fantastic foppeiy,** 
Ibr snpposmg that he could only write at 
certain times, or at certain happy moments ; 
but the dd critic, whatever may be said of 
bis strictures on poetry, was any thing but 
a man of poetical sensibility. Though him- 
self the anthor of some very correct and me- 
ritorious poems, he must, in this part of his 
high literaiy character, be accounted rath- 
er a rAcfortcaJ writer than a poet. He was 
eminently deficient in that glow of enthusi- 
astic fedmg which uniformly characteriies 
the poetical mind. 

Every true poet feds, I pietame, with 
Gray, diat it is only at certain happy mo- 
menti he can produce verses to his mind^- 
ccn amorty and fram the heart This is no 
It is undoubtedly easy at all 
practised writer to compose 
erses; but all rhythmical ver- 
poetry. Certainly, from tbe 
« thoilghti that breathe, and 
words that bum," can never be derived. 

I have always very much admired Bloom- 
field^ simple invoostion in the opening of 
" The Farmer's Boy :"— 



" retl !->Bardi rasit ftel, or perlih. TiU tkt» 

glow. 
Our panlve breaita do sympsthy eao koov. 
*Ti8 tmm their wmnnth we kiodle. The •oal*8 heat 
Spreade to ell nev firon Ito creative teat 
We read Juat as you peo.'* 

7VnMr*f Pr«lM<aM, f. ISi. 

> I cannot condode these remarks without 
dting dM following capital lines from Cow- 
per: 



.<• 



Wbeoapoet takea the pen, 
Far Bora aUve tban otkor anen. 
He feeb a KentletloKlins eome 
BowQ to ku finKer and hto thumb, 
Derived fVom Nature*! noblest part. 
The centie ofailowtaiK heart i 
And this is what tbe world, whieh kaowa 
No Aigbta above the pitch of prose. 
His more sublime vasariea sliichtiflic, 
Benomlaatfis an itch far writtng.*' 



times to a 
rhythmicd ^ 
ses are not 
head akme. 



" O come, bleat aplrit ! whatsoever thou trt, 
Tbott kiadlloc warmth, that hover*Bt round 
Heart!** 



my 



It is this particular *' kindling warmth** 
about the heart that impels a natnrally-in* 
spired poet to write — ^that impelled the once- 
obscure Robert Bloomfidd to Wi'ite. Arti- 
ficial versifiers may write without it ; bnt 
to the production of genuine poetry, it is in« 
drnpensablet 



POPEi BOWLBSi BTBON, COWPBB. 

In 1821, Lord Byron jpublished a veiy 
clever, but not very jadicKNis, letter on the 
Rev. W. L. Bowles' Strictures oo the life 
and writings of Pope. Very many of the 
opinions contained in that letter are more 
than questionable ; tot Lord B. seems to 
have been infected with the new spirit of ul- 
traism in fevonr of Pepe* Mr. Bowles haa» 
in point of yhcf, done great service to the 
memory fat least the poetical memory] of 
Pope. He has revived his poetiy, and set 
all our wits (some of them very high names) 
to work at raking up all the exaggerated 
praises, aided by fresh party exaggerations, 
that ever were bestowed on that most do* 
quent reasoner and accomplished verseman. 
I by no means acquiesce rally in Mr. B.>i 
opinions respecting Pope^ poetiy or hia 
character ; yet I certainly think that he is 
more correct in his estimate tban his late 
illustrious and right honourable antagonist. 
The public mind may be agitated and sway- 
ed awhile by virulent aignment in support 
of an old and acknowledged name^ bnt it can 
never nltimatdy be drilled into a prefer- 
ence of the ar<i/icia2 to the nafurd, at least 
in poetry. 

But it is not my purpose to enter mtothia 
strange dispute. I merdy take up the pen 
to notice, with surprise, an opinion express- 
ed cursorily by \mA Byron, in the 77th 
page of his letter. That opinion is periiaps 
the fekest piece of literarjr judgment that 
ever escaped a critic. 

Speaking of Pope and Cowper, Lord B. 
observes, ** These two writers, far Cauper 
ii no poet ! Aec." Cowper no poet, forsooth ! 
Lrad Byron could not mean what he wrote ; 
or, at least, if he did, he had changed his 
opimon of Cowper since writing his *< Eng- 
lish Bards.** It is to be wished that he had 
not presumed lightly and wantonly to attack 
so unassailable a reputation. 

I shdl not be guilty d'the folly of attempt- 
ing to institute so unrequired a task as tbe 
defence of William Cowpbr^ poeticd 
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character. The delig;htfiil and impreaBiTe 
^enuinenen of that obarBCtBr is perceived, 
felty and acknowledged, by aU poetical read- 
en, at least by those who are not too eccen- 
tric to speak their minds (airly and candid- 
ly. 

The author of the «< Task" is one of the 
very few writers whom I should at once con- 
fidently pronounce a naturally-fplted poet, 
—a poet as superior in all essential respects 
to Pdpe, as Shakespeare to Shirley, or By- 
ron to Darwin.^ 



* We disafpree wkh the writer ; «« in all es- 
sential respecu'' Cowper is superlatively inferi- 
or to Pope.— £tf. Lit. OoM, 



CRITICAL NOTICES. 



He wflis not found to be happy in hknself, or 
communicate lastiniBf happiness to another ; 
his heart was feverish, and his brain giddy ; 
he had too much sensibility, and too little 
discretion. He was an haneH man, with 
very little moral virtue ; and a truly good 
Christian, without knowing himself to be so. 
His errors were more of the head than the 
heart ; and, at the period he died, the 
world * could hav^ better spared a better 
man.* He sleeps in peace ;— <md we end 
his Wanderings in the lines of a bard, who 
loved him living, and lamented him dead :«* 



«fl « 



Oh ! any the pnyer for raisery*! child 
Aieeiid to Him whose power cu tave : 
Aod He«veo*9 dread seotsoce pan at mild 
As Bweepi the olsbt-wiod o*er thy grave.** 



Wnm the Load. Grit Gasette. 

Wtmderingi tf Childe Harolde ; a Romance 
cf Real Hfe, iUuHraied with JHemoira of 
the Englieh Wifey and varioui other ceJi- 
brated QunraUen. By John Harman 
Bedford, Lieut IL N.— 3 vols. 12. It. 
boards. -^ 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, that 
the *^ Childe Harolde^ of this romance is the 
lateliord Byron. Such of oar readers as 
delight in the ** scandalous chronicles^ of the 
age, will find abundant gratification in the 
velnmea of Lieut Bedford ; jGmt they con- 
tain most of the anecdotes, amoroos, heroic, 
and literary, which public rumour has at- 
tributed to Uie extraordinary genius, whose 
** 9tt^ngiP* and ** dmng^ have recenUy fur- 
nished such ample materials for the public 
press ; together with some sketches, which, 
to us at If^st, have the recommendation of 
originality. The author^ opinion of Lord 
Byron, and the spirit of 1^ general work, 
may be at once perceived from the following 
short estracts, with which the third volume 
cloees:— 

*^ Thus ended the wanderings and the 
loves of Childe Harolde. He drank deep 
of the cup of misery,— he quafied long and 
often from the mantling bowl of pleasure and 
joy. He luxuriated in love ; he looked up- 
on the world as made for man to enjoy, and 
set no bounds to bis pursuits of enjoyment. 
He did not distinguish between rational and 
licentiotis delights. He was the author of 
all his own misfortiraes ; by aiming to pos- 
sess too mucA, he failed to enjoy the certain 
UUU in his power. His fancy was always 
raising edifices with hopes, and kicking 
them down indetpatV. He had d better 
npioiaii of tiie frau part in the female crea- 
tion than .reason justified ; he had a worse 
opinion of mankind than they deserved. All 
bis tku were tinged witii the hues of «trfcae ; 
nil his tirtuee sullied by the gloom of vice. 



A Fkiai Appeal to the Literary PMkre^ 
laOoe to Pope. By the Rev. W. L. 
Bowles, A.M. Hurst, Bobinson, and Co* 

8vo. pp. 190. 

Goldsmith^ pedagogue who, though 
vanquished, would argue stiU, has certainly 
left a numerous race of decendahts, gifted 
with all the pertinacity and assurance of 
their illustrious ancestor. Primo avulso^ 
non deficit alter. But no one of his race ap- 
pears, in these peculiar excellencies, to sur- 
pass the reverend author of the pamphlet be- 
fore us. He is as recalcitrant, if not so in- 
genious, as Walter Shand;^ himself; and 
Mr. Boscoe^ admirable defence of Pope, in 
his late edition of that poet, has again brought 
forward Mr. Bowles, to attempt a laH kick 
at the bard of Twickenham.. We had, m 
common we believe with most persons, im- 
agined that the matter wassetat rest, and that 
the reverend gentleman's estimate of Pope, 
as well as his «• invariable principles of poet- 
ry," had been fairly consigned to the tomb 
of the Capalets, after the severe and saluta- 
ry castigation inflicted by Lord Byron. But 
no ! we were mistaken. Mr. Bowles is in 
the field again, and, like the renowned 
Witherington, though his legs are smitten 
off, he fights upon his stumps. 

With r^ard to Mr. B.% principles of 
poetry, it is not surprising that he should 
endeavour to establish such as, if admitted, 
could entitle even him to the name of a poet 
But we fear hb case is hopeless. He will 
never succeed in couvincing his readers, 
either that objects drawn from nature are 
necessarily poetical, or that those drawn 
from art are necessarily otherwise. The 
common consent of mankind, as well as the 
opinions of the really judicious, sufficiently 
establish the fact ; that the chief beauties 
found in the highest productions of the poet- 
ic art— those C9nfes8edly exquisite emana- 
nations of humap genius " crowned with the 
laurel of assenting time," originate,--not 
in descriptions of those parts of nature which 
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form the immediate, objects of oar ootirard 
senses, and which, when iaithfaUy g^renand 
happily expressed, may certainly be num> 
bered among the beauties, though by no 
means the highest beauties of poetry, — bat 
in an accurate delineation of character, a 
profound knowledge of human nature ; in 
the judicious adaptation, the appropriate in- 
troductioo, and the happy combination of 
objects derived, as the tiieme requires^ both 
from nature and art, so that ** each gives 
each a double charm ;** in the art erinced 
in the disposition, and the talent displayed 
in the executiop of the whole. 

Our readers, we are sure, will not blame 
us for declining to enter into an analysis of 
this somnolent piece of criticism, which is 
not inferior to any of the controversial opi- 
ates that hare before proceeded from the 
|>en of the same author. It is however but 
justice in concluding, to thank Mr. Bowles 
for bis kind assurance, that his appeal is fi' 
nal^ and his address valedictory. This as- 
rance is as consolatory to us, as it is meritori- 
ous to him ; and, if he will but adhere to his 
promise, we freely pardon all the tedious- 
ness he has heretofore bvished upon us, in 
consideration of so cheering a prospect. 



Tke Impromairice andoiher poem»> By 
Li E- L. London, 1825. 

Although this work has been some time 
before the public, we cannot deny ourselves 
the pleasure of giving it a passing notice- 
There is so much of the* soul of poetry io 
Miss LandoQ^ strains, she has so much strong 
sensibility and romantic feeling, she is so 
young, and yet h^ written so much and so 
well, that we cannot withhold this late tri- 
bute of applause. 

The burden of her song is love— -indeed 
of what else, at her age, can woman sing ? 
The theme too is inexhaustible in the hands 
of our Improvisatrice. She paints in a thou- 
sand bright colours all the varieties of devot- 
ed and passionate feeling, she glows with all 
the fervours of affection, and she mourns 
in all the solitude of despair. The tone of 
her mind is naturally melancholy, and it 
mingles in all that she writes — in a majori* 
ty of her poetical tales " the course of true- 
love** does not ^' run smootli,** it leads to sad- 
ness, to ruin, and the grave. 

We forbear to extract from the volume, 
but we present our readers with two of her 
late productions, the first of which is as true 
a picture of delicate and warm attachment 
mingled with pride, as was ever painted. 



VALBDICTQRT 8TARZAS. 

Thy Toice it yet upon mine ear, 

I cannot lose the tone, 
Altboogh I know what vanity 

Has made my heart its own ; 
For wnU 1 know I cannot be 
All tbou hast made thyself to me.- 

I flung me on my couch to sleep, 

But there no slumber came ; 
I caught a sound, then blushM to think 

I nam^d alood tby name : 
How could I let one breath of air 
The secret of thy name declare ! 

That is the only blush, whose red 

Has lit my cheek for ihee ; 
And even that blush had not burnt. 

Had there been one to see. 
Oh, nev^r might my spirit brook 
Another on its depths to look ! 

I bear thee nam*d by those who keep 

Thy image in theix heart ; 
I envy them, that they may say 

How very dear thou art. 
And yet,,methinks, Love may not be 
Kept better than in socresy. 

I blasb not when I bear thy name ; 

I sigh not for thy sake : 
And though my heart may break, yet stilt 

It shall in silence break. 
I have, at least, enough of pride, 
If not to heal my wound, to hide. 

TIs strange, bow io things most remote 

Love will some likeness find ; 
It is as an electric chain 

Were flung upon the mind- 
Making each pulse in unison, 
Till they both thrill and throb as one. 

I fly myself, as crowds could steal 

The arrow from my heart ; 
But there ten thousand things recall 

Scenes in which thou hadst part. 
In crowds alone it was we met ■: 
How can they teach me to forget ? 

Wearied I turn to solitude ; 

But all the dreams are gone. 
Which once upon my quiet hours 

Like fairy pageants shone : 
1 feel too vividly, to be 
Longer amused by phantasy. 

I look upon the poet's page, 
My tear-fiird eye grows dim ; 

1 heard him once their numbers breathe, 
And no^ they breathe of him. 

Less present to mine eye than ear. 

His silver voice is all I bear. 

Farewell ! go join the careless world. 

As gay, as cold, as free ; 
A passing dream, a moment^s thought, 

Is all that I would be. 
I wish-^bnt that brief glance allowed* 
We fling upon an evening tlond. 
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I would not be beloved by thee ; 

I know too well the fate 
THat waiu upoo the heart, which mutt 

Its def tiny create. 
A tpirit^panionate ai minei 
Lights only to qonaume its shrine. 

I was not born for happiness; 

From my most early hours 
My hopes ha?e been too brilliant fireSy 

My joys too fragile flowers. 
An evil star shines over me ; 
1 would not it were felt by thee ! 

Farewell ! Yet wherefore say farewell ? 

Mine are no parting wards ; 
I do not wish to wake one tone 

Upon thy memory's cherdst 
LoTe» still and deep as mine, can be 
Cooteot'with its idolatry^ L. £• L. 



The second, althong^h far inferior, is still 
very pleasin^^. The foarth stanza is partic- 
ularly beantSfui in its fancy. 

FAREWELL. 

• 

One word, although that word may pass 

Almost neglected by ; 
With no more care than what the glass 

Bears of a passing sigh : 

One word to breathe of love to thee. 

One low, one timid word, 
To My thou art beloved by me*— 

But leather felt than heard. 

I would I were a favourite flower. 

Within thy hand to pine ; 
Life could not have a dearer power 

Than making such fate mine. 

I would I were a toue of song, 

Upon thine ear to die ; 
A rose^s breath, that, borne along, 

1 might mix with thy sigh. 

I do not wish thy heart were won ; — 

Mine own, with such excess. 
Would, like the flower beneath the sun, 

Die with its happiness. 

I pray for thee on bended knee ; i 

But not for mine own sake ; 
My hearths best prayers are all for thee— 

It prays, itself to break. 

Farewell ! farewell ! I would not leave 

A single trace behind : 
Why should a thought of me to grieve, 

Be left upoo thy mind ? 

I would not have thy memory dwell 

Upon one thought of pain ; 
And sad it must be, the farewell 

Of one who loved in vain. 

Farewell ! thy course is in the sun. 

First of the young, the brave : 
For me, my race is nearly run, 

And its goal is the grave. 

L. £. L. 



Keanvertui O. P. What can heaaidfor 
Kean ? wUh a View to future O. P. Oc- 
curreneei, and a Gianceat the Case of 
Miu Foote. By a Member of the Coun- 
cil of Ancients. 8vo. pp. 32. 

In this little pamphlet, the « AncienV* 
proves himself to he but a novice^ in endea- 
vouring to adduce arguments against the 
expression of public feeling, on the subject 
which has lately interested the Dramatic 
world. He may as well attempt to check 
the hearty laugh which humour excites in 
the mirthful moments of John Bull, or re- 
press his sympathy in a tale of woe, tfs seek 
to silence the voice of indignation, which he 
raises against immor^ty. The feeling, we 
trust, is not evinced against the offender, be- 
cause he is an actor.*— -but, '*it is the 
cause ;"— ftnd we conceive it would be 
equally evinced against any other offender, 
whose error was as notorious, be his station 
what it might, should an opportunity occur. 
If public men please, they do not despise 
public approbation ; if they offend, they 
must expect public censure. [ It is a whole- 
some castig^tion, and should never be re- 
pressed, unless it exceeds its bounds. The 
ruin of the individual cannot benefit the com- 
munity, but the character of the public (and 
we hope we shall ever have reason to res- 
pect it,) would be lowered, were even a fa- 
vorite, who has sinned, to be greeted with 
the same applause as if he had shoirn no 
blemish. 

Mr. Kean himself will have no reason to 
regret the hint he has received, 'that he can- 
not err with impunity : and we shall rejoice 
if it produces such an effect, that his futurb 
conduct will drive from the memory of the 
most fastidious, the frailty of to-day ; and 
enable them to admire, unmixed with any 
other feeling, the talents which have raised 
him to the eminence he holds.— -Loud. CrU* 

— _-,',, _ ^ - 

M. Sgricci, the celebrated Italian impro- 
visatore, having improvised a tragedy, (sub- 
ject, the death of Mary Stuart) the recitation 
of which occupied nearly two hours, so de- 
lighted the Grand Duke of Tuscany, bis 
fiunily, and court, that H. R. H. not only 
presented him with SOOO francs, and a pen- 
sion of 2400 francs per annum, but gave him 
a patent of nobility of the first order, which 
his native city, Arezzo, had solicited as the 
reward of his genius. 



EPfOBAltf. 

Proa «•£« RamOa tfowMK,** by Oodelio, a poet who 
ivrotein the dialect of Tboulouae, early in the 17tti 
century. 

The gay, who would be counted wise^ 
Think all delight io pastime lies ; 
Nor heed they wBat the wise condema. 
Whilst they pass time— Time passes tbero. 
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TALES FROM CJl6SSBA8KET. 
Bf Frtuttit Topic* 



rsR* *« ft seerar, Sir, jou know all. 

ToL. Not all. Sir : but 
I have wae general notions. I do lore 
To note, and to observe 4 thoucb I live out 
Vrom the active torreat; yet rli mark 
The eurrenta and the passases of thingi 
For mine oam private lue ' * Ben Jnuon, 



INTRODUCTIOir, 

Aftck areBidenceofthirtjryeare in Ameri- 
ca, I returned to mj native yilla^^ of , 
with a forttiae sufficiently large to satisfy my 
ambition, and a conMitution able to enjoy it — 
thanlu^to my prudent habits! I had not 
returned many days till old General Poun- 
derbolt died. He iras owner of a beautiful 
estate, called Crossbasket, which had been 
in possession of his family for a long length 
of years, though never Entailed ; but he be- 
ing the last of his race on the male side, and 
leaving an only daughter, who was married 
to a gentleman in London, of violent antipa- 
thy to Scotland, there was not a doubt but 
the mansion of the Pounderbolts, woi^d be 
sold to stranger hands. In the beautiful 
walks of Crossbasket, have I loitered away 
my infantile hours, or fishing in its bum, have 
I spent many a summer tlay, and many 
a moonlit nigiit have I sat upon the " pil- 
low rock** and listened to the sweet sounds 
of Calder*B waterfall : then, have I often 
thought it murmured pleasing tales — it 
seemed to speak a language to my soul, deep 
felt, though inexpressible, and fancy made it 
whisper many a story of my future weal- 
that the days were coming when I could 
call this delightful place mine own. Then, 
thought I, couW I only be called "Laiid o' 
Crossbasket, and see my name enrolled in 
the annals of the parish,** Francis Topic, 
Esq., of Crossbasket, like aome of the fox- 
hunting and ram-drinking nabobs in the 
neighbourhood — I would not envy the king 
upon bis throne. I had not a thought be- 
yond this; than this, the loftiest flights of 
niy imagination never pictured a greater fe- 
licity ; power, fame, or wealth never had a 
moment of my castle-bailding hours. The 
idea of Laird of Crossbasket, constantly 
haunted my youthful dreams,— was the com- 
panion, of mamr an afteMhought, and a 
thousind times have I knagined it inspired 
me to speculations and adventures in my 
mercantile life, and to various operations, 
which in calmer moments, I wondered why 
I embarked in. Be the canse what it will, 
I made mooey faster and grew richer than 
I ever anticipated; it is a remark 



amon^ 
merchants, that every thing some men touch 
turns to gold— I vas such a man,— and of- 1 nor hinted my iatentiooB to any one. ' I was 



ten have I slept nnsound, became my pnv 

perty accumulated so rapidly that I could 

not devise a channel in which to occupy my 

capital: then felt I the justness of happy 

Patie*s words, 

** He that hath juat enough caa aoundlf aleep. 
The overeome only fMhea folk to keep.** 

My ambition being satisfied, I remitted 
my money to London, wpund up my busi- 
ness, and returned again to dear Scotland. 
. Arrived at my native Tillage, I was intro- 
duced to the friends of my youth ; we met 
as strangers, for in the weather-worn face 
of the man, the features of the boy could 
be but indistinctly traced ; yet, all met me 
as a bosom friend, — some I knew, or thought 
I knew, and many I guessed at. My pa- 
rents did not live to see this day ; I had long 
before been advised of their di^dution, and 
I was an only child*. I had therefore few 
relations to meet The circumstance of my 
return soon spread abroad, and their was 
not a prating old wife nor lisping, child, 
who did not speak of tay youthful ad- 
ventures and present riches, ail of which 
were magnified beyond even a probability 
of trutiL I need not name how I was point- 
ed at, — how my name furnished tea-table 
chat for all the village; which forced Mr.' 
Kingwell, the crier, to confess, that had I 
not arrive^ at the moment I did, the tongues 
of the village gossips would have rusted 
for want of a sobject to discourse upon. I 
need not tell how many young ladies blushed 
as I cast my eyes upon them, or were quite 
xmgirled if I spoke to them ; for be it re- 
membered I was thed unmarried : nor need 
I say how fond eveiy moth^ was to have me 
at her tea table who had a marriageable 
daughter to dispose of, nor how many 
church-going matrons begged to me "to 
take a seat in our pew on Sabbath ;** not 
even excepting Mrs. Pulpitwise, the minis- 
tei's wife ; on these things I need not dwell, 
for every person nrast imagine more than I 
can possibly describe. 

The old General "being dead, a burst of 
joy flashed on my mind ; and, I must swear, 
though I seldom do such a thin^, that I never 
went to a wedding with more joy than Tfol- 
lowed the old man% remains to the family 
vault ; for then, the thought pressed upon 
me that all my youthful anticipations might 
now be realissed, for beyond a doubt. For 
reasons before named, Crossbasket, tiiat 
fairy land, that paradise of my thoughts, 
which my long absence had nevar eflisced, 
would be brought to sale. It was even so. 
In a short time an advertisement appeared 
that it was to be ofiered at auction. I soon 
made up my mind to purchase it» and was 
more fsMcinated by the day of sale, than ever 
the General was by a bombshell I thought 
of nothing but Crossbasket, yet I kept still. 
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BanetincB afraid to move or tpMky or vmu 
to bfoatlie, terAii that I wonid lose the op- 
portanitj of ^pninibmag it, and a thoneand 
foabodingsdawntad my ndnd that tome in- 
dividual would make an otter at primte 
sale, and thui all my boDeB be blaited : on 
this •object alone was I boy again. I did 
not think the old man had so much blood. 
Shortly bc^re the appointed day, I applied 
to ttie village attorney, whom 1 knew well 
in my youth, and told him my intention, and 
imtroctedhimtDpnrdiaseiiforme; Igave 
BO limits, and when he asked how much he 
ahould bid, I only replied, *' buy it for me;^ 
yot charged him, as he rained my bnsinem 
and patronage, to be silent on the subject,. 
nor even hint until the purohase was made 
ibr whom he was bidding. Lawyers want 
basinoH and undentuid hints, so he was 
quiet and fiuthful to his commissifin, fixr he 
booi^t CroBsbasket at a mufsh cheaper rate 
than I ever anticipated. Now my heart 
swelled too high fixr the bosom which con- 
tained it I was dn the highest pinnacle of 
ny ambition*^! had nodiing farther in 
vrorldlj aAirs to wish Ibi^— I was satisfied. 

But not to detain my readers, if I have 
any, with too long a story, let me say it in a 
wwd. I had my house fumiBhed, the 
g^ronnds, the gardens, and eveiy thing laid 
out and arrai^;ed to my hearts obntent, and 
in a few wedn found myself comfortably 
aitittted in the palace of my yonthiiil aspi- 
rio^, more comfortably and happily tban 
erer man was before ; atleast I thought so : 
and all philosophers assert, that one half^ 
ay more, of the world's pleasures are ideal, 
and created in our own bosoms. No mat- 
ter how or why, I care not to inquire, I was 
—I am the happiest Laird ia the country. 

The fame of my arrival and purdiase 
soon spread about the countty, aiid even 
reached London, for very«soon afler this, I 
received a letter from my old friend Edward 
Pomposity; he was quite my opposite— a 
great egotist, though a fine fellow, and I 
loved him well. Many a hard-fought battle 
were we engaged in, and many a black eye 
and bloody nose we gave and received on 
Saturday aftemooos when the school was 
dismissed for the week, to obtain the maste- 
ry. We were in the same class ; here ako 
did we strive. Many a long hour have I 
stolen from mj repose poring over my les- 
sons, that I might excel him ; he was equally 
industrious, and as he said himself, a better 
scholar than I; but he gave me this con- 
solation, that he never knew one approach 
so near his excellencv : this for him, was a 
great confession, for I never heard him ac- 
knowledge that any one, in any thing, ap- 
proached near to him before; though in 
reali^ we had many smarter boys tiian he* 

I lost not a moment in answering my 
friend^ letter, and giving him a warm in- 



vitation to make me a visit, fonr it was the 
summer season. He came. Whoever has 
been in similar circumstances, may guess 
the pleasure of our meeting: thereisasweet 
bliss in graqying the hand of fiaends of early 
youth, after almost an age of absence* 
Many a happv hour did we spend together, 
talking of old times, and laughing at the 
battles we had bst and won, with a thousand 
other little things. To add to our pleasure, 
one momtng, two gentlemen arrived at 
Crossbasket; in them I recogmsed two oH 
firiends. Mr. Glendining aiid Mr. Boward- 
son: the meeting was as happy as unez- 
peotsd. I folt pioud to entertain the friends 
of my youth: I fUt happy that ^kej could 
see me in my fiury castle, for this was the 
only one I ever in my day-dreams built 

After dinner we look a walk into the 
arbour, and tslked of our adventures ; and 
I learned that we all had been in America, 
though it wss a circumstance tmknown to 
any of us before. Now satisfied as to our 
present condition, we began to recount old 
stories, and the hours pasMd fleet as a dream. 
No businen pressed the departure of my 
guests, so I told them, that having met after 
so iDOg an absence, I should not part with 
them soon, and tiiey were not anxious to 
deny ray reqimst 

In the evening Mr. Auldlochtan the 
lawyer, and Mr. Pulpitwise the minister, 
came to pay their respects to me; ray guests 
were not unknown to them : We were soon 
seated over our punch, and for a while the 
joke and song passed merrily; and Mr. 
Pulpitwise, who never thought that austerity 
of countenance, or abstinence from innocent 
pleasures was a part of the christian creed, 
enjoyed the time as much as any of us. 

Suddenly Mr. Pomposity proposed a 
change in the conveisatian, and said lower, 
let us tell our histories and adventures as we 
did in the arbour, for I have left much un« 
told. 

*'Damn our histories,^ said my frieiMl, 
Mr. Glendining, who Sat on my right *' I 
hate egotism, and firom the bottom of my 
heart despise all egotists.** . 

u You are right,** said his left-handed 
neighbour. 

'* That was not intended for me,** said 
Mr. Pomposity; '^but for you Mr. Pulpit- 
wise :** but before the doctor of souls had 
time lo reply, Mr. Glendining resumed. ^ I 
despise those who ever prate of themselves, 
those who are ever the heroes of their own 
story, with boastings of their deeds or mis- 
deeds ; we have all enough brains to give a 
cdoaring to the adventures in which we 
have onty been spectators. We have all 
seen the world as the phrase is; we have 
been abroad, crossed the stonny seas, sandy 
deserts, or untrodden fb rm ti- we must all 
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hATO seen bean, wild men, Indians, and 
cataracts in our days. 

« Sure-Hne !" said tho pnacher^^^I 
have not been out of my parish these thirty 
years; and before, was never farther than 
Criasgow College, save once, I went to the 
salt water.* 

** And 1,'^said the lawyer, << do not come 
under that daose. I am a plain man, who 
never was farther than Edinborgh." 

** No matter,** resumed Mr. Glendining. 
** Let us hear who will tell the best story. 
Here is a chaplet of laurel, the &bled leaf, 
to obtain which so many brains have been 
cracked, blood spilt, worids and hearts lost. 
He who tells the best story, shall give the 
next dinner, and wear it tiU a better tale is 
told> 

Bravo 2 I like the project, cried one and 
all. ^'Yes,** said I; **aiid as you have 
proposed so agreeable a way to spend the 
evening* you riudl have the preference.* 

« I dh9 opine,* said the saver of souls. "Be 
there nothing ungodly in your disooursesi 
nor allusions to doctrinal points, we might 
conscientiously and agreeably proceed in 
this proposal.* 

" No denial,* continued I. " This eve- 
ning is long, your voice is loud, your tongue 
is voluble, and your head is dear, so go on. 
No denial, I say.* 

*'Liord!* said my guest; "do not be 
afraid, I despise nothing so much as long 
preambles, expressions of inability to per- 
form this, or that, lam able to do all things 
—to kiss a girl, or beat a knave. I am 
none of your prologue speakers, nor cough- 
ers beford drink. I am always able and 
ready to drink wine, kiss a sweet g^rl, and 
tell a good story. I will give you a true 
one; a contrast to my disposition, but no 
matter. Here goes, so without farther pre- 
lude, he told the following tale * of 

HENRY BIRKENSHAW. 

* The tale will be given in our next. 



ITdttm ai Saraioga SfHagt* JuguH 1895, on ktariMg 
MUi E IT— pi0g Md f taf **ifMM, imtt Hvmc** 

'Tb t pK7 joy dies ere we truly can lireathe 
The fvigruee tliet floats rotted life's toveliest hours; 
Like the esseoee we fither frm roses we wreathe » 
Ere we flod all their sweets, we must wound all the 

flowers. 
Tet the perftene will linger for many a year, 
Though the flowers that shed it all wltber*d become ; 
And thy heart-breathing strains as they stAle on my 

ear. 
Shall ever recur as I think of " Sweet Home.** 

Oh sound it ooee more, for eojoymeet wilt make 
Bat a short stay with bosoms eioat buoyant and free, 
And too soon shall my heart like a dreamer awake, 
And almost forget the bliss borrowed from thee; 
Once more, lovely warbler i The magic is o*er— 
Though the crowd speaks epplauie, ud my lips are 
quite dufflbt 



Tet the wild flush of feeling plays round me once mere* 
And my soul is repeaUng, ** There's no pleee lik« 
Home.** 

Oay forms flit around me, u lovely and bright 
As nmny an angel had left her high sphere, 
Forsaking her own beamy beaven of ligtt. 
To move the young spirit of loveliness here;. 
Tet dearest to me was the angel that sung. 
And my soul as if led by enchantment would roam. 
And I thought, as the wild and soft melody rung. 
That a heaven on earth she had found in her Home.** 

ETA. 



TO MABT. 

The heart is cold within her breast. 

The eyes are closed I*ve gazed upon, 
The lips are mute I*ve often prest, 

And all their witchery is gone. 
For death has done his utmost there ; 

This is the rein left behind 
Of all that was so sweet and fair, 

So lovely and so pure in mind. 

Mary, I thought my greatest blin 

Would be, that heaven thy life should spare. 
To knew my fame and happiness. 

And with me sll my fortune share, 
This is denied, for thou ait now 

A tenant of the lonely tomb ; 
The dull worm riots on thy brow. 

And I am left to weep thy doom. 

My peace is gone, my hopes are dead, 

For thou on earth no nsore caest be. 
Thy smile which lit me on is fled. 

And all is lost in losing thee 
O, never, may this bosom know 

The thirst of fune which urged me oe s 
My heart has lost iti wonted glow. 

And all its energy is gone. 

Thou canst not love to me return, 

*Tfs mine alone to go to thee; 
The heart within the njn*ral um, 

Can ne'er to life restored be. 
1*11 meet thee en no distant day. 

Death's fiogera coldly on me press; 
Since thou art gqpe, why ahonld I stay. 

So lonely and so comfortlea. 

I meekly to my (hte resign. 

Nor murmur at Ugh heavjBn's decree, 
My soul win never onee repine. 

Although my besrt must mournful be. 
Our hearts can oe*er be linked in one, 

It was the purest wish of love, 
O God of truth! thy will be done. 

And join our souls in heaven above. 

JOLUR. 



M. de Barlureix refused an appointment 
in the guards to an applicant, on the ground 
of his being too young. ''He thinks me 
too young for a volunteer,^' said the boy, 
" and I think him too young for a secretary 
ofstate.'' 

JuHe CieL — ^The tester of a bed is ia 
French called le ciel; the Marquis de 
Bievre, of punning memory, hearing that the 
ciel (tester) of Calonne^ bed had fadleo upon 
him, be esdaimed, JusU del 
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It it as necesaaiy for an Editor to oom- 
mence his tebonrs by an addreu to his read- 
ers, as for a well-bred man to make his bow 
upon entering the drawing-room. Much as 
we abhor all sorts of promises, conditions and 
pledges, that we will do this and we will not do 
<yba<-^that we will deal strict impartiality 
unto all men in onr obeenrations and criti- 
cisms — that we will blend amusement with 
instmction, gaiety with gravity, and wit 
with philosophy — much as we detest these 
and all other details of the *' tfaric«'t)oid 
tale," which is repeated on such occasions, 
still we feel compelled to say tomeiking. 
We wish to hare a (air understanding with 
the public at our outset , and to acquaint them 
with the general object of onr undertaking ; 
they are to decide on our claims to future 
encouragement, and on them we rely, mod- 
estly, yet confidently. 

We intend that our paper shall contain a 
ccmsiderable portion of original matter, both 
in prose and poetry. It is unnecessary and 
nnadTisable that a weddy publication of 
this size should be exclusively original : the 
Editor would need as many heads as Briare- 
us, and aU of them infinitely more laden with 
brains than those of that distinguished wor- 
thy, to perform such a task. Variety is the 
rery soul of literary (Measure; and the con- 
stant spinning of thoughts and ideas from 
one source cannot be other than monoto- 
nous. We shall therefore blend with ohr 
own exertions, those of others, and cull from 
the transatlantic periodicals whaterer we 
may deem to be novel, entertaining, and in- 
teresting. In our original department we 
shall regularly notice new publications, 
American and European, as they issiiefrom 
the press, without being swayed in our re- 
marks by a regard to locality ; for the inter- 
ests of literature are not national, but gen- 
eraL If an American dunce writes a book, 
we shall not carry our patriotism so far as 
to extol him above all the poets of the " fiuit- 
anchored isle ;'^and if an American getfius 
displays high and superior powers, we shaH, 
in despite of sneers from abroad, insist that 
good con come out 6f Nazareth. In short, 
we will, as fiur as it is incur power, beinde- 
peadent and impartial. 

We invite men of science to our columns ; 
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Aey win always find a depairtment at their 
servwe, and they wiD always be welcome* 

Original contributions in prose and poet- 
ry will meet with due attention, and if ap* 
proved, they shall be promptly published. 
There are two sweet harps both in woman's 
hands, that we shall always haii with plea- 
sure. As it respects tiie lighter entertain- 
ments of the mind, enigmas, puzzles, char- 
rades, Aec. we shall occasionally publish them, 
with two provisos, that they possess merit, 
and that they be not members of that old 
stock of conundrums with which Noah^ 
sons and daughters amused themsdres in 
the Ark, and which have descended from 
generatioQ Co generatkmt nntil they have 
become so threadbare, that it is a shame to 
use them. We look to the ladies to assist us 
in thisdeparCmenC— >they are adepts in the 
art of puttling the lords of creation, and we 
pray them to exercise their ingmuity upon 
our readers. 

We are well aware that in assuming our 
editorial duties, we are entering a field of 
competition, that public fitvour is unstable, 
and that mental exertions'are often ineffec- 
tual ; but we hare resdted upon the trial, 
and we trust the result to fate. We start 
under the most favourable auspices, with an 
extensive subscriptioii, and with the confi- 
dence and good will of the community— we 
shall use all honourable means, and, we trust, 
not in vain, to retain and increase that confi- 
dence. 



It is due to our eariy subscribers and to 
ourselves to explain the delay of our first No. 
till this time. The cause has been a loss of 
health, in the latter part of the winter, to re- 
gain which we have been compelled to pass 
the summer in the country. We know that 
the patience of many has been nearly exhaust- 
ed by a delay with the cause of which they 
were unacquainted, and fiir their satisfiustion 
as well as our own justification we state the 
fact 



Thxatrigal.— The theatre is opened for 
the season, and the campaign is begun with 
much spirit. We miss Watkinson among 
the corpt dramaUqu^ — where is he ? He 
possesses as much comic talent as any actor 
in the Union, and with proper attention he 
might leign in his line without a competitor. 
Mn. HUson (late Miss Johnson) is as ani- 
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ontod, pniMfbl, and aitivoliFe fB «ver, and 
MiBs Kelly^ mioe has kit noneof iti sweet- 
newttiid poirerfinxntiieiiiaeCionaf raiimier. 
HilMMif desenredly ttie Mimdiny favaurite of 
the Near-York. audieDoet has not as yet 
appeared in bis best characters. We long 
to see him in 8ir Peter Teasle, and the 
inimitahle Billy Laokaday. Banes was 
weloomed on his re^ppearanoe witib a shoot 
of merrifneaty and if he will only be con- 
tented to exert his natural oomic powers, 
be will not 6dl to keep the spectators in 
good hnmooTy but we are sony to see bim 
ao prone to oreido his ohaiaotera. Thisis, 
in bim, not so easOy to be overlooked, 
because he possowes nature, humour, and 
ftjostconoeptiottof the lodicnNis, and has 
no apology for playing the rant or the buf- 
foon. >We hid too much of this last winter, 
and it is high time to set about rsfannation. 
We have not yet seen Plaoide, but we hear 
that he continues to justify the opinion that 
tra always have entarlsined and e K preawd 
concerning binip— that he is rapMDy advanc- 
ing hi skiH and genavsl improvement. 

Mr. Conway has been peifonniag some 
«f his best characters during tfie pcesent 
week. This gentleman generally briags 
-cut the legitimate drama onhis. nights of qi- 
pearance, and is highfy popular for talent 
nod taste. He has niore ooirsctaess, but 
iem genius than Booth; move fire, but lem 
g^race flian Cooper. 

We are glad to learn that .the managers 
Intend to devote two nights in the week to 
'Operas, and we would be much more grati- 
fied were they to dispense with shows and 
«pectacieB,'shipa and horMs, <<etidgenu8 
omne,* take np tfieir list of notors, and 
strike off some half doeen that are worse 
than indifferent, and give us an altematioo of 
tragedy and comedy for die other nights. 
Our standing company needs the pruniog 
knife, and we shall insist upon its applica- 
tion if we are to be drugged all the foil and 
winter with some of last yeai^s stupidity in 
two or three performers, ^ut of this-— anon; 
perchance it may already have been done. 
We shall occasionally advert to theatrical 
alfoiis, and we can assure acton, managers, 
and puUic, that our remarks shall be made 
without fear or fovoor. 



Cou&Ts-tfAnTiAL. — ^The character of 
«ur navy is tulforii^ both at home and 



abroad, from the frequency ef these 
nais, on the most fHvokns pretexts. It ia 
not kmg since Conmodore Shaw waa regu- 
larly tried before one of these bodies, and 
suspended for six months for writing what 
was in foot nothing more than a veiy witty 
and amusing letter to a superior officer; but 
it was pronounced insubordinate and dis- 
respectful, and the arriter had a half year's 
" absence by permission,'' as the yearly 
coll^fe catalogues state of certain fovoured 
studeirts. Coomodore Shaw was ooort- 
martiaUed for his ist<, and Commodore Por- 
ter has just passed through the crucible fiir 
his ^ptKiysay bis firiends, for his Mfti&onlimi- 
iioni say his enemies. We rank onrsdvea 
among his justifiers, but without entering 
into a fonnal discussion of the case. If, 
however, he be guilty of any single charge 
brought against him, the punishment of six 
months suapenaien is a mere mockery; if he 
be not guilty, it is as wanton an act of petty 
and arbitral granny as ever bkitted the 
annals of our country. The voice of the 
nation is load in his fovour ; few, if any, 
amongst us have foigotten the high-souied 
and itudacious vaknir, and the chivalraoa 
deeds of this noble man, and it is not Hie 
disapprebatioh of any court-martial that wtU 
easily dethrone him from the admiratian and 
esteem of a people whose honour he has so 
gallantly maintained. 

Commodore Stewart is now undergoing 
hb trial, and rumour says that he will be 
acquitted of all the heavy and imposing 
charges alleged against him. Now, should 
this be the case, we ask, are there no 
means of punithiog his accusers f Is the 
character of an honourable man to be aa- 
sailed with perfect impunity ? is he to un- 
deigo all the trouble and anxiety attendant 
on such ctreumstanoes ? are the cofiers of 
the nation to be drained in investigating 
charges that prove to be unfounded and un- 
supported; suad yet are die disturbers of 
private and public peace to go unpunished ? 
If so, our boasted republican purity is not 
^together spotless. 

lliere is a lying report that Commodore 
Stewarts trial will be foltowed byeneof a 
lieutenant, and thatby another of a dkopMs 
in the navy. What in the name of wonder 
can subject a duqplain to this oideal? unlesB 
it be preying for our enemies, or not pray* 
ing at alls we cannot imagine. Botwnwait 
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■i||nlieiiee to Im enligyieBed <n thii sobjMt 
By and by we ahaU hare boatswaint tried 
lor kwa0^theirwfai8tlei| and rate for |^w- 
ing holes in the reneb. QyoruUu? 

CoBiET. — ^The renuuHkable comet Eocbe, 
oDgfat to be yisible to natfais moDth. Itwas 
laatinperihelioiio&tbeSlstof May» 1822; 
its period is 1205 daya» which e]a|Mwd on the 
ad ok. The times of iti levolvdoa are 
giadudly decreasliig, owinff probalrfy to the 
teaistaoce of the atmosphere of the SOD to the 
motioii of the body when in periheliaiL 



ABTS AND SCIENCES. 



COirFSBBATIOlOB AT DH. M ITCHBLL*k* 

ed/rom MumUf in Mw-Prmndmce^ by 
FeUr S. Towtumdy M. D. 

TflBV were preserfod by a strong solu- 
tion of the conrosiTe sublimate of qoicksilyer 
in alkohelic spirit; andthon^ putup on the 
ISth Febraavy and opened on the 29th An* 
gnst, 1 826, were foond in perfeot condition, 
witfaont the smallest taint The fact ia 
mentioned fiir the inftmnation of Oatnraliati 
wishing to prepare animal substances^ not 
intended for food, in an incorruptible man« 



qvito hawk, or night hawk, a well known 
sort of caprimiidgw^ or goai'sucher^ usually 
known among ua aa the whip-poor-willf and 
others* 

6. A crab of the aame apeciea with the 
most frequent of the kind, on the shores of 
New-TorkyWithsharpeKtremitiestSwimmiQf 
paddles^ and an andaoious disposition to 
pinch or bite. He belongs to the new go* 
nns called poHunut^ formed out of the old 
ftmily of cancer ; and from his nimble power 
to creep, and his agility in moring along, I 
hafe called him cmwr, ^the numer;'* 
showing that tke fery species most frequent 
at New- York, inhabitB the shores of New- 
Providence* Andy another crab of a diffe- 
rent sort 

7. Aa interestiag ooUeetion of firait, oft 
their branehes, and with their leaires, well 
preserfod m spintB* 

8. A gurnard^ or trigla, with pectord 
fids, resembling wings, and almost equal to 
those of the J^Jng^jM. 

8. A «9iiiU, in a vegetating state, and be* 
liered to be the medicinal kind, or sciUa 
maritima. As it is now growing, time, it is 
hoped, will determine whether ttas conjeo- 
tareiscerreot 



1« Two bodies, meaning the animal and not 
the ahell of the large mottnseous nnirakre of 
the Bahamas, called the conch or sfmnkcf 

% Twomyriapodal insects, of the centi- 
pede fiunily; belonging to the genus scok>' 
pendra, and rsckoned renamons when in- 
flicting a punctured wound with their pin- 



3. A speckled anake, apparently not 
poisonoos, of the oolubar £gmiily ; and ascaty 
lizard* 

4* A hyla, or tree frog, having the aiog^- 
lar configuration of feet, enablipg them, by 
some curious organization, to adhere by 
suction, as it were, to the bodies of the trees 
they cKmb. A wonderful sort of apparatus, 
▼ery diflbrent from that of the socking 
fishes, (lemora and cydoptems) and more 
analogous to the claws of the gacko, or 
climbing lizard. 

6. Several birds of that region : one a 
Uaefc-frM, apparently a|rraciito/ a second, 
a hawk, plainly a speciesofyUoo ; the third, 
the haim^yiaikfm ; and the fimrth,amii8- 



At a late sitting of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, at Paris, M. Arago communicated 
to the Academy a letter addressed to him on 
the 24th March, 1825, by M. DupefTe,cap« 
tain of a man-of-war, who has recently re- 
turned from a voyage of discovery. Among 
other matters, the writer of thia letter atatea, 
that he has inade a aeriea of obaervationa, 
which would appear to prove that the pointa 
marked upon the magnetic equator axe not 
the only ones at which the diurnal variations 
of the magnetic needle are nuIL 

M. Lajpelle concluded a memoir on the 
climate of Newfoundland ; in which he ob- 
served, that it scarcely ever happens that a 
year comes, in which the thermometer at 
Newfoundland does not fall to 17 or 18 de- 
grees below the freezing point In 1819, 
however, it only fisll to 14 degrees below ice : 
the winter of that year was considered as 
unusually mild* The antiior remarks, that 
in 1816, 17, 18, and 19, the sererity of the 
winters waa in the inverse sense from that of 
our climates* He states that he has fre- 
quently heard, at the moment of the appear- 
ance of the aurora borealia, a noise which 
appeared to him to proceed from the extre- 
mity of thsae area, and which be compares 
to ^ rumbling noise made by a stream of 
water rolling through pebhiea, at a distance 
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fimntfieheftrer. M. LapellehaziipJsaoop- 
jectnre respecting the production of tiiese 
phenomena, which consists in considering- 
them as the resok of a combination of phos- 
phcmis with the magnetio flnid. 



At a sitting of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, at Paris, Baron Cnvier read a 
letter from M« Bredia, of Lyon, respecting 
some fossil bones, disco¥ered in a gsunden 
■ear that city. These bones were found 
near the top of a small eminence, at the 
depth of from six to nine feet, and were 
scattered orer a space of sizt} feet in length, 
by from 90 to 25 fi»et in breadth. The up- 
per layer consisted ef the bones of elephants, 
all of which appear to hare belonged to the 
same animal ; its lower jaw containing four 
ef its mdareiy its upper rib, its two humeri, 
and its two tUriOy ha^e all been fonnd in a 
food state of preserration. Under these 
bones hare been found others, which have 
eridentiy belonged to oxen and to horses, 
and which are also in a fossil state. At a few 
feet distance from the latter, lay several 
heaps of bones, all broken into smsJl pieces ; 
and a little farther, several jaw-bones of ele- 
phants, as well as the humeri of the same 
animal, all holding firmly together. The 
same heap also contained the humeruM and 
the eubUut of a hone, both of which, al- 
though still entire, appear to have been sub- 
jected toa very strong pressure finr a consi- 
derable time. All these bones were so soft 
on being taken out of the earth, that the per- 
sons who fopnd them were afraid to wash 
them, for fear of injuring their form; the 
nail sunk into their substance on the least 
pressure. This circumstance must be attri- 
buted to the nature of the soil in which they 
have been buried. The elephants* bones, 
which lay nearest to the sur&ce, were also 
the most soft M. Bredin has sent exact de- 
signs of thcee different specimens to M. .Cu- 
vier, who has ascertained them to be evident- 
ly of a fossil nature. Those of the elephant 
belong to the species called by the Russians 
mammMj which is the fossil elephant so 
common in Siberia, and in some of the isl- 
ands of the Frozen Ocean. 



An author of the name of Metral has pub- 
lished a Hidoryqfihe Phoenix ! At page 49 
he says, ** Some have maintained that the 
Phoenix lived 500 years; others, 540; and 
others again, 600, 609, or 660. It has even 
been held, that its age reached 1000, 7000, 
7006 years ; and it has been extended still 
further, to 1t,954 years : but by the Lives 
of Nestor, the crow and stag multiplied by 
three, it would survive 2,034 ages !" Per- 
haps the poor Phmnix would be satisfied 
with a middle term of all these dates for its 
existence ; and M. MetraTs work may be 



worthy 

snraaoe against fires. 



companieB for la* 



An Egyptian Sarcophagus has lately 
been received at Paris. This magnificent 
tomb is covered with hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions, which indicate, according to the exa- 
mination made of them by M. ChampoUion, 
that the deceased, named Ousirphthaor was 
a priest of Ammon and Anubis, ai scribe 
of the Great Temple of Patha, at Memphis, 
and attached to (he worship of King Psammi- 
ticus. The name of that monarch, which is 
repeated several times in the inscriptions, 
shows that this sarcophagus dates about 
650 years before the Christian era. It was 
taken, as we have staled, fitm the catacombs 
of Memphis. 



A discovery has recently been made, at 
ViUe-neuve les-Voulx, in ti^e department 
of the Lower Alps, in a spot supposed to be 
the site of the ancient Alaumum^ of the ves- 
tiges of an antique temple and a remarkable 
mosaic, two heads and a bust, in marble, 
bearing, in Greek characters, the name of 
Philip. This temple must have been ex- 
tremely rich, for the walls were covered 
with slates of marble, fostened with nails of 
bronze, gilt, and sorronnded with borders of 
porphyry. 



Antidotbs to Potsoifs.-*Iifr. J. Morrayt 
in a paper in Brewster'b Edinbui^ Jouma" 
of Science, just published, after detailing a 
number of experiments on frogs, rabMs, 
bo. saya, ^ I have no hentation to pronoonce 
with most positive certainty, that in Am- 
monia will be found a complete antidote to 
hydrocyanic (or prossic) acid, and in acetic 
acid an effectual couoter-poisen to opium.** 



We find firequent mention made in the 
Roman History of a Temple of the Earth, 
(TempUtm Tdhm»^) which waa spoken of as 
being situated in Rome. Forthe first time, 
traces of it have lately been discovered by 
some woi^men, who, in digg^ing in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Tower of Conti, have met 
with the foundations of an ancient building, 
which are ascertained te be those' of the 
above-mentioned temple. 



A discovery has recently been made, in 
an Abbey of Benedictine friars in Italy, of 
several musical instruments, which have 
been finind to belong to the ages of the Low 
Empire. Among them is a c^Actro, made of 
ivory, with strings of gold wire mounted 
with clusters of diamonds in the form of a 
rose. There is also an antique tabour-pipe, 
to which several rare and valuable medak 
are suspended. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

LKTTSR rROM FA&II. 

Pans, 18SS.— At « late 8ittiii| of tlie 
Royal Acadeuiy of Sciences, at the institate, 
M. Arago commuQicated his remarks on a 
halo, obsenred on the irery day of sitting, 
at 12 oVilock at noon. M. Arago seems to 
anctioo the theory of Mariotti, that these 
phenomena are produced by frozen water 
(»rried along by the dondsy and refract- 
ing the light of the sun. By means of 
an apparatus of his own invention, he is able 
to distinguish polarized light from that which 
is not so, and that the light of these halos is 
a refracted and not a reflected light, as 
must be supposed by those who refuse to 
allow the explanation given by M. Marotti. 
M. Arago adds, that the obsenrations made 
by him, and the condnsioo to which they 
lead, are very important, inasmuch as they 
may furnish a means'of determining the law 
of the fidl of temperature, in proportion to 
the degree of elevation above the g^ronnd. 

JIT. PadU read a memoir on the geogra- 
phy of plants, llie principal object of the 
author of this memoir is to establish the opi- 
nion, that, in oider to learn the medicinal 
properties of plants, it is much more neces- 
sary to direct our attention to the nature of 
the soil in which they gfrow than to the 
genus to which they belong, or even to the 
chymical principles that enter ' into their 
composition. For instance, he remarks, that 
all the plants which grow on high grounds, 
and in dry and cold places, are of a tonic 
and stimidant pow«r, while those which grow 
in low and moist grounds possess quite the 
contrary properties. 

To these scientific details I add a few his- 
torical anecdotes .- 

The following trait deserves to be record- 
ed, as an instance of the religious senti- 
ments that animated the breasts of the Ven- 
dean troops. Two soldiers belonging to the 
cavalry having fallen into a dispute, agreed 
to decide their quarrel with the sword. The 
Marquis de Donnissan, passiqg by at the 
moment, remonstrated with them on their 
want of charity : '* Jesus Christ,** said he, 
**• pardoned his executioners, and a soldier 
of the Christian army endeavours to kill his 
comrade.** At these words the two soldiers 
threw aside their sabres, and rushed into 
each other's arms. 

At the time of the Revolution of the 18th 
Brumaire^ the Abb6 Sieyes disappeared 
for some time from the political horizon. 
Some wa^ feigning to consider his absence 
a public calamity, wrote to the Journal dc 
Paris, asking fiir information respecting the 
disappearance of the ex-director. The edi- 
tor not being able to satisfy the inquiries of 



his correspondents, thought fit to apjJy ta 
the Abb6 himself, sind accordingly addressed 
him the following question, through the me- 
dium of his Journal.— Si ef, ii6» e«f 

It is well known that, during the entire of 
his journey from Elba to Paris, Buonaparte 
never ceased speaking of his truce, for 
twenty years, with the English, of the suc- 
cour he expected from Austria, and of the 
inunediate return of Maria Theresa. Once, 
however, in possession of the supreme power, 
not a word more was heard of all these fine 
promises. In allusion to this cironmstance, 
a wag posted on the Pont Neuf the follow- 
ing: JVbf tee— Lost, in coming from the 
island of Elba, a pocket-book, containing a 
treaty of peace and a lady*ii passport A 
handsome reward will be given to whoever 
will bring the above to the palace of the 
Tuilleries. 

On the 6th of December, 1815, a law was 
passed at the Chamber of Deputies, OTdering 
the celebration of expiatory ceremonies in 
memory of the death of Louis XVI. Among 
the most enthusiastic supporters of this mea- 
sure was the Viscount Sosthenes de la Roch- 
efoucauld, who distinguished himself upon the 
occasion by the animated warmth of his lan- 
guage. On the evening of the same day, a 
scene, which caused a hearty laugh, took 
place at the Pavilion J^anan, Being com- 
plimented by Jdontieur (now Charles X.) on 
the rare talent he had displayed in the de* 
bate of the morning, and that prince compar- 
ing him to the eloquent defender of the lib- 
erty of Greece, M. de Rochefoucauld repli- 
ed, ** That he could not flatter himself with 
being equal to Demosthenes in talent, but 
that he would not yield to that celebrated 
orator in devoUon to hit legitimate aovereign, ** 
This anachronism excited a general laugh 
at the expense of the Viscount, and was for 
several days the amusement of the salons at 
Paris. 



The satirist Furetire, in speaking of the 
celebrated Qninault, who was the son of a 
baker, observed — " It is the best dough that 
has ever been made, possessing only four 
or five hundred words of one language, which 
he bolts, sifts, and knc«ds to the greatest ad- 
vantage.** 



Numismatics. — A g^reat number of pieces 
of ancient coin have been lAely deposited in 
tiie Museum of Warsaw. These pieces 
were found in a village not for from Plockz- 
ko: they date from the beginning of the 
1 1th century, and belong to diflerent coun- 
tries, but'principally to England. It is dif- 
ficult to explain by what means such En- 
glidi coins were introduced into that country 
in times so remote. 
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PoliticalMaxims.— (^VoifiiAe FV»i«*.) 
•^It has been said in literatore, that ** Ge- 
nius is long continued patience." It is trne 
in politics. Time is a statesman^ principal 
assutant.— That is the most unhappy popu- 
lation of a state whose wealth is not in pro- 
portion to its intelligence. Ignorance, rich 
or poor, is contented. — ^Nature has prorided 
for the continuance of the world, by impart- 
ing a greater force to the parental than to 
the filud instinct Thus the chain of beings 
is perpetuated. So, in the body politic, think 
cf the rising generation rather than of that 
whkh is pained. Govern for the future; it 
u the secret of duration.— In governments, 
honest people endeavour to make themselves 
usefol; clever people endeavour to make 
themselves necessary ; and ambitious people 
endeavour to makefthemselves indispeoBable. 
A democrat when on foot, an aristocrat 
when in Ids carriage, such is a Parisian; 
nay, such is a Frenchman ;-— nay, such is 
nan in every coontxr. True policysays 
nothing; it does. There ought fobetwo 
kinds; that of speech and that of action ; the 
one serving to conceal the other. Politics 
is the art of governing men according to 
time, place, and circumstancse. It can 
therefore have no absolute rules. It can ne- 
ver be learned from books. The book of a 
statesman is Uie human heart Pditical eco- 
nomy is the best, if not the only politics for 
the nineteenth oentuxy. Ascertain what 
you produce, and what yon consume ; dis- 
cofw what are your wants, and mat are 
your resources ; reckon the amount of your 
physical and your intellectual force ; com- 
pare your importations and your ezporta- 
tions; balance all these things ; and die re- 
sult will fomish you with a complete system 
of both internal and external policy. 



On the forst execution of the celebrated 
MUerere of Liuily, before the court of Louis 
XrV. in the chapel at Versailles, the mon- 
arch being on his knees during the whole 
time, necessarily kept his court in the same 
position. At iti conclusion the King asked 
the Count de Grammont hii opinion of it 
** Sire,** he replied, *' the music is very soft 
to tbeears, but very hard to the knees.** 



Anne of Austria, mother to Louis XIV . 
was one of the finest women of her time ; the 
greatest of her fersonal beauties, however, 
was her hands. The Duke of Mantua, who 
frequented her court, made many extrava- 
gant verses in their praise, which gave rise 
to the fcrflowing epignm by Scamm : 

'• Bile lYoit an toot de tes maiiohoi, 
Ujie peirc de maiM fi blanches, 
dueje voudrois en ▼erU6. 
Ea avoir 6t6 soufllel«>'* 

Which has been rendered as fidlows : 



*• At tlie esd of berileerefl ihebsa 

▲ pair of baada ao white, 

It aore would have B»dc my beait dad. 

Had they boa*d aefroB nomhiK tSl aigVL. 
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MsnAL or Loud Bvron •— A bronze me- 
dal to the memory of Lord Byron has been 
executed in London. It is about two incbee 
Id diameter, and oonsists of a head of the 
deceased bard, on one side; and on the other,, 
of a laurel flourishing under a ckrad, whence 
lightning issues. Some parts of this produc- 
tion are very fine, and do honour to Che me- 
dallic art The head is in high relief, anfl 
the countenance nobly expressed, a little at 
the expense of resemblance; for the nose ii 
hardly of the Oder which actually belonged 
totheoriginal. The hair is mannered, and 
the neck out of human proportion ; thus if 
you cover the hinder half of the medal, yon 
have a superb design in the portion left vi- 
sible, to which the whole is far inferior. The 
word BTPQN is inscribed. The obverse 
bears A«eiTONAI£I (imperishable.) 



Althoogfa the following cbservaliona in 
Madame Belloc's *< Lord Byron,** are of an 
exaggerated character, and although they 
certainly betray a jeakmsy of EngHBh op- 
ulence, there is, nevertheless, tome truth 
in them ; and it is well for a country as for 
an individual to receive a lesson from a 
neighbour, even when that. lesson may not 
be dktated by the kindest niotives, or cod- 
veyed in the most civfl terms. 

«« Money,** says the fair author, ** daily 
assumes more unportance in England.— 
Every thing in that country is becoming die 
subject of sale or speculatkm. Thecoflera 
of ttie English run orer, whilst their hearts 
harden. A woman of genius, and of a high 
and noble spirit, thus writes to me from Lon* 
doa : * We approach the epoch predicted by 
Bnrke, and which, notwithstanding all his 
prejudices, he could not contemplate without 
honor ; that period at which Enghmd, in- 
stead of commanding her riches, is to be 
commanded by them. The base aristocracy 
of wealth threatens to supersede all other 
aristocracies. It is the dde good that is re- 
gsjrded, folt, conprehended, desired ;^for 
which we hope to Uve, and for whmh we dare 
tbdie.*** 
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A LOVER'S THOUGHTS ON LOVE. 



** Oh ! tbere*! Bothlns half to tweet is life u lOTc'i 

** O aaioiv, uHMir* imonr. imour ! Pauvre Foliehi- 
aelle.qiicUediable defuUfae Tei-tu allcnettre daiM 
U eenrelle!— iftffiere 



I qtTESTioN very much whether I shall be 
able to write with my tuval good sense iip<»i 
this most interestiag and serious subject. 
Love is a passion^ which, from the dajs of 
Sappho down to those of Miss L. E. Landon, 
has been celebrated above all others for 
exercising the most despotic sway over 
human actions and character. The being, 
perhaps, never lived who did not at one pe- 
riod or other of his existenoe experience the 
full force of its influence. It is the passion 
whichsuppliea the materiak of history, gives 
interest to the pages of romance, and breathes 
new fervour into the inspirations of poetry. 
It is the passion by which a mcnrtal may be 
raised to the skies, or an angel pulled down 
to the earth. On one hand, we find it giving 
rise to all the miseries of separation, all the 
wretchedness of inconstancy, and all the 
agonies of jealousy ; on the other, we trace 
to it tiie source of the purest and highest 
pleasures of which the human mind is sus- 
ceptible, and in comparison with which even 
the happiness that results from the attain- 
ment of welt-merited glory is of small ac- 
count Such happiness is, in its very nature, 
personal and selfish, and so all are the en- 
joyments of mortality, except those which 
spring from love. It is to this very circum- 
stance that it owes its superiority, for, as 
Madame De Stael has well remarked, ** il 
n'est pas un moment ou d'avoir vecu pour 
un autre, ne fut plus doux que que d'avoir 
extste pour soi.** 

But gently, my good Pegasus, gently. 
Ton are in the clouds already. A Uttle less 
declamation, if you please, and somewhat 
more common sense. Will you have the 
goodness to tell me, thrice excellent reader ! 
what kive ii? «*Grood heavens!'' I hear 
yon exclaim, with the silver softness of 
" sweet eighteen,'' casting, at the same time 



one of your archest and sunniest smiles on 
the happy youth who sits beside you, *< good 
heavens! can he ask such a question?^' 
The gallant St. Preux, to whom your words 
are addressed, flinging into his tones the 
gentle melody of a shepherd's pipe upon the 
mountains, whispers tenderly, "Forgive 
him, Amelia; he has never seen you." The 
Uudiing Amelia casts her bright eyes upon 
the ground, and her heart, " fra tanti palpiti 
e tanti," convinces her that ihe at least 
knows what love is. 

I once thought so too, Amelia. But I was 
mistaken, and so are you, fair maiden. A 
man may be in love for twenty years, — nay, 
for all his life, and yet not have the most dis- 
tant notion of the sort of person he has to 
deal with* Cupid is a very Proteus. The 
cameleoD never assumes so vast a variety 
of hues as he can do. Besides, there are a 
thousand impostors abroad, no more like the 
true son of Mars and Venus << than I to Her- 
cules." They are pseudo-pretenders to the 
name of Cupid, bom of Nox and Erebus, or 
of the apothecary Mercury and t^e fair 
huntress Diana. It is often very diflicult to 
detect these false deities. They puzzle 
even a connoisseur ; 

•* Methinln there he lix Richmond! in the field: 
rire have 1 iJain to-daj, instead of hio." 

But sooner or later the counterfeit is dis- 
covered. Much good blacking is sold for 
Warren'&,bnt you may depend upon it, un- 
less that great mvah signature is on the bot- 
tle, your boots will never have the true 
polish. Thus many a little urchin, abun- 
dantly blind, and with a quiver sufficiently 
full of arrows, will venture to attack you as 
you move through your own sphere of soci- 
ety; but be of good heart; you are in no 
danger. The true conqueror of conquerors 
but rarely sends a shaft from his omnipotent 
bow. He who rides on the dolphin's or lion^s 
back, and breaks in pieces the thunderbolts 
of Jove, is a proud but generous tyrant. It 
is but seldom that he condescends to assert 
his power over the breast of man. But 
when he does,— sotioe qui peat The burn- 
ing of Moscow was a mere joke to the flame 
he kindles within ; but of this more here- 
after. 
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But this is knowledge which experienco 
alone can ^ve ; and the constantly recar' 
ringr hope, that the future wiU excel both 
the past and the present, long postpones the 
time when the discovery is made. Many, 
too, flutter ahout from flower to flower, 
always imagining that the next will he feirer 
and sweeter than the last. Such men know 
not that We is a grare, a deep, and absorb- 
ing passion, one that when it once takes pos- 
session of the heart «' sedet, aetenramque 
sedebit." They know not that lore has 
nothing to do either with bhie eyes or anburn 
hair, and that a girl who is merely (in their 
own phrase) '* a glorioui girl^^ can never 
inspire it They think themselves in lore 
when their pulse is at a hundred instead of 
sixty. They forget that this may be ardoor ; 
it may be fire ; it may be the rate at whick 
the blood should flow in preparation for 
"burning sighs** and "lavm kisses"— any 
thing, in short, but (ewe. Yet it is love with 
which they are acquainted. like a wisp of 
straw, it blazes away most heroically, and 
is consumed in its own flames. But let me 
not blame too severely, for I was mysdf, for 
a long while, as ignorant of the matter as 
the wont of them. 

I was not fourteen when I first took it into 
my head to fall in love. Before that period, 
I had read my way through half-a-doasen cir- 
culating libraries. Every thing that bore 
upon its title-page the name of tale, novel, 
or romance, I had greedily swallowed. I 
stuck at nothing. With the most delightful 
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ft is Moore,* I think, who tells us that 
" love is heaven, and heaven is love.'* It 
may be so, the more especially as we know 
for certain that <' there is neither marrying 
nor giving in marriage ;** a ceremony which, 
if it were allowed to take place, would of 
course render the poefb intelligence errone- 
ous. But let this be as it may, (although I 
hope the time will come when we shall all 
have an opportunity of ascertaining its truth,) 
it is at all events indubitable, that to be in 
lave is to be at the height of all earthly felt- 
city. In love ! — how can any dull pen write 
the words without breaking forth into tiie 
enraptured language of enthusiasm and de- 
light! 

" They lov'd.tbej were belnT*<l. Oh, bappinea ! 
I have said all tbat can be said of bliis. 
In saying that tbey loved !** 

Among which of the wilds of Kamschatka, 
in what desert of Otaheite, shall I find a bar- 
barian rude enough to deny a truth so sim- 
ply but powerfully expressed! Where is 
the being so dead to all the finer feelings of 
humanity, as to confess thftt h*^ ^art is with- 
out the chord that vibrates to' flie touch of 
love, and spontaneously discourses ''most 
eloquent music ?" In love ! —Does not the 
phrase spread a halo of immortal light round 
the imag^ation .' Does it not conjure up 
before us, in bright array, all the fairest 
scenes of nature P Does it not awaken a 
long train of almost more than mortal asso- 
ciations P Does it not transport us to the 
woods, and streams, and sunny skies of 
Greece, and place us in the midst of the 



fjre«je, and place us m tl» midst of the indifference to aU the beauties, either of 
Naiads, sgd Oreads, and Sylvaii Fauns ? .^.^ ^^ .^^gment, I had plod- 
Does not Pan pipe beside us in the grove, | j^ r. 1 •A-.J^-i ^.nfAP Af^er chao- 

whilst the white garments and flowery chap- 
lets of Aroadian girls glitter among the trees, 



and all is song, and dance, and smiles ? But 
why travel back into ancient times? Who 
is there who will turn his back up the stream 
of life, and visit the fairy haunts, through 
which he himself has sailed, that will not 
again call into birth the thrill of awakened 
emotion which love produced — ^long dor- 
mant, perhaps, but never entirely forgotten P 
Does he not see that he has left behind him 
moments of delight, such as he may never 
again experience P Does he not remember 
bright eyes that once gazed on him in all the 
confiding tenderness of early years, and light 
hearts, whose every pulse beat in unison 
with his own ? Then it is he feels what a 
store of wealth there is in the fresh and joy- 
ous bosom of youth, and, sighing, he con- 
fesses that neither the lofty aspirations of 
ambition, nor the dazzling splendour of suc- 
cess, compensate the low of the first wild 
witcheries of young and innocent existence. 
Once more, once more, he exclaims, give 
me back the gay morning of life ; 

"Ita cloodaapd its tears ire worth evening 'g best light." 

* Tiie writer is nuitakeo—it is 5co« who tells us this. 

Ed.UL08Z- 



ded on, page after page, chapter after chap- 
ter, and volume after volume, through a 
whole Bodleian of works of fiction. The 
common amusements in which boys find so 
much delight were to me without interest 
A match at fix>t-ball or cricket had no 
charms to win me from " The Mysterious 
Freebooter.^ or " The Castles of Athlin and 
Dunblane." Neither angling nor skating 
had power to charm me from the " Myste- 
ries of Udolpho," or "The One-handed 
Monk.*^ Nay, all school learning appeared 
to me contemptible. What were Horace 
and Virgil, when compared with '' Thaddeos 
of Warsaw," and « St. Hillary the Crusa- 
der?" Helen of Troy, and Dido of Car- 
thage, were they for a moment to be put in 
competition with "Julia Rosenberg,'* or 
" Anna, Countess of Castle Powell ?" Neg- 
lecting, therefore, all other attainments, and 
having my mind, in consequence, pretty 
tolerably endued with all the precious lore 
of sentimental milliners, it is not to be won- 
dered that I thought, a little sooner than 
usual, of my turning my knowledge to some 
account, and of advancing from theory to 

practice. 
I Yet, before descending to particulars, let 
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me not dismiss, with nothing but a sneer, 
thdse days of early romance, and unsc^is- 
Ikated, harmless, unhesitating credulity. 
Alas ! the stem truths of reality force them- 
sehres but too soon upon the mind. Too 
soon most we turn from that which might or 
should be, to that which is; — ^too soon must 
we grapple with the world, and see the rain- 
bow Tisions of youth ** evanishing amid the 
atonn." In the pride of its awakened ener- 
gfies; the mind may rejoice to break through 
the mistsof error by which itwas surrounded. 
Too soon will it find that it was only through 
the medium of these rery mists that the 
creations of the material world were seen 
ajrrayed in the fairy coloura of enchantment. 
It ia true, that the «* Mysteries of Udolpho** 
have ceased to charm; the *^ Black For- 
esf possesses no longer its wild attractions ; 
and one of the coomion-idace houses in 
Creorge-Street or Charlotte square holds a 
higher place in my esteem than the Cas- 
tles either of AthUn or Dunblane. But 
shall I say that I am therefisre happier P Do 
I find in the speculation of a Locke or of a 
Stewart, or in the sober histories of a Hume 
or a RobertMU, greater delight than I did 
of old in the won&rfui imaginings of a Rad- 
cli^oraLathom? Oh no! Give me back 
the days when I belicTed in all things wild 
and strange, as firmly as I now do in pditi* 
cat jobbing and religious hypocrisy. Ah ! 
«< These— these were the times," as Dame 
QuicUy said to Goldsmith, when the fimcy 
was ready to take for granted every thing it 
wished to consider true. I have sailed along 
the shores of Languedoc, — I have descended 
the valleys of Switzerland, — I have sat in 
the solitary chateau,— I have gone out to 
the glorious fight with the scarf of my Ade* 
laide for a banner,— -I have mingled in the 
battle,— I have returned victorious,-*I have 
been met with smile s, — I have revelled in 
the luxury of love ;-^HBI after all this, oh, 
ye heavenly muses I must I open my eyes 
npon the world,— must I move along the 
streets,— >must I be jostled by every onideaM 
mechanic,— must I eat, and drink, and 
sleep, like the other animals around me, — 
niDst the cherished source of my happiness 
drop away like an icicle in the sunshine P 
Am I indeed an author,— one of that name- 
less tribe who write in Magazines, and 
whose lucubrations live but for a few months, 
and are then forgotten for ever P It is even 
to; and not being able to change the course 
of Nature, the sooner I bring this digression 
te a conclusion the better. 

I fen in love, as I was saying, at fourteen, 
that is, I thought I fell in love. It was, of 
coarse, no more love than it was the typhus 
fever. I had gone to visit my uncle in the 
eoantry, and when there, I had t>een guilty 
or a sonnet. Being the first effort of the kind , 
it WM, of course, addressed to the moon, but, 
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somehow or other, I had contrived to intro- 
duce in the two last lines a very complimen- 
tary allusion to the *«fair Matilda,*'— the 
name, as it happened, of my uncle's only 
dau^ter. Nothing was forther from my 
intention than that Matilda should see 
this opu» inaugurale; but, in spite of my 
precautions, she did accidentally get her 
haMs upon it, and being about as good a 
judge as I was a writer of poetry, she scru- 
pled not to declare that it was the sweetest 
thing of the oort she bad ever read. Many 
a deep blush did her praises cost me, for in 
those days blushes were with me more fre- 
quent than smiles. Matilda was three years 
older than I. But she was very pretty, and 
very good natured. She laughed, indeed, 
too much ; but then her teeth were the finest 
I ever remember to have seen. The flat- 
tery she bestowed upon me was not, I be- 
lieve, meant as such ; and, though I myself 
felt secretly convinced that it was somewhat 
extravagant, I could not bring myself to 
Uke it the L^d on that account 

Of all sorts of praise, that which comes 
firom the lips of women is the most intoxica- 
ting. The commendations obtained by 
youth from experienced age, — ^the applause 
bestowed upon the courageous soldier on 
the field of battle, — the loud acclamations 
that ring in the ear of the successful 
orator,— the delightful wcMrds of approbation 
and encouragement that flow so sparingly 
from the cautious pen of the critic, and 
shine before an author's eyes like sunbeams, 
—all are nothing when set in competition 
with the soft accents of indulgent woman. 
No one thinks of her capacity to judge, but, 
satisfied with having afibrded her pleasure, 
he dreams not of inquiring whether his 
talents are fit for higher things. Preferring 
both tomilitary renown and sovereign power, 
the compliments paid him by Cleopatra, 
Anthony lost the dominion of the world. 
Had Anthony been a writer of sonnets, as 
I was, he would never have thought of con- 
tending for it. 

When I returned to town, Matilda still 
reigned paramount in my imagination. I 
had written more sonnets, and Matilda had 
given them yet higher praise. Besides, I 
had saved her once from the menaced attack 
of a bull, — I had helped her over at least a 
dozen stiles, and about as many ditches, — I 
bad once stood beside her, under a tree, 
during a thunder-storm, — a^id twice, when 
her horse had become unruly, and would 
have run off with her, I had succeeded in 
stopping him. If all this was not enough to 
make a reasonable man in love, I know not 
what was. True, I had never " told my 
love," and true, also, Matilda ^had not the 
most distant idea of its existence. But what 
then ? In the very spirit of romance, I said 

to myself) that time wvM^maSK^J^^^ 
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effect tbe deDoaenieDt. And so it didy for 
ia ftboat three months aftenrards-^'* Oh 
most lame and impotent conclmion !**— Ma- 
tilda was married to a biped of the name of 
Qgil?ie» who, by tbe help of a bit of red cloth, 
and the honourable title of Captain, had 
made an irresistible impression on her heart ; 
and jet I never heard that he had written a 
sonnet in his life. 

This was a blow which it cost me some 
Uttle time to get the better of. Tet, after 
all, I mast confisss that it was a wound gnen 
to my Tanity, not to my heart. It rather 
shocked my confidence, toOt in the truth of 
romance. It was aj^ainst all rule. Here 
was a tale of tme love brought to a most 
nnsatis&ctofy conclusion, before you hadgot 
to tbe middle of the first volume. I could 
not comprehend it. It made me melancholy ; 
and for more than six weeks many a bric|ht 
eye smiled on me in vain. 

But a youth of fifteen is not exactljr at the 
age when he can shut hhnself up against all 
the allurements of beauty. On thecontraiy 
it is from that period, till he reaches his 
seventeenth or eighteenth year, that he en- 
tertains noble and more exalted notions of 
the sex than he has ever done before, or 
will ever do again. I say of the sex, for it 
fs of the sex he thinks, and not of individuals. 
To him the teim " woman^ comprehends all 
that is best and fairest in human nature. 
He studies tbe descriptions of the poets, and 
badoes not suspect them of exaggeration. 
His belief is founded on faith: heknowsnot 
that a veiy few years of experience will 
make him an infidel for ever. 

For my own part, the time is not so long 
past that I should have fon^otten already the 
day-dreams of an Arcadian world— anew 
Satumian age— in which I once indulged. 
I have been a dreamer, in truth, from my 
youth upwards. Glorious thoughts have 
passed through my fimcy; thrilling hopes 
have for a moment started into Ufo, and like 
the bubbles that glance in the mountain- 
stream, have passed away again as things 
tint never were. Is it not thus with thou- 
sands ? Who is there that has gazed up- 
cm the "golden clouds of evening, — the blue 
depths of the stany sky, — the short lived 
rainbows of spring,— the gentle undulations 
and little rippling waves of a summer sea,— 
tbe flowers that decorate the glade or moun- 
tain with their bcJJaand blossoms,— ^the glit- 
tering streams, — tbe waving fields,— the 
green or yellow woods,— and, above all, 
who is there that has watched the ever>vary- 
ing expression of ** the human face divine," 
without experienciog within him emotions 
undescribed, and without a name, but, never- 
thdtess, instinct with immortality, and though 
soon forgotten on earth, destined to be again 
awskened in heaven ? 
for Itoeey^an after the lots of Matilda 



the worship which I paid at tbe shrine of 
female excellence was as orthodox aaVeaiM 
herself could have desired. I never once 
took it into my head to doubt tbe existence 
of 4be9e perfectkws which women were uni« 
venally described as possessing by adl tbe 
authors I bad ever consulted on the subject* 
To have questioned their accuracy wouU 
have made me nuserable. My brain waus 
enveloped in an impenetrable cloud of ro- 
mance and poetry. I lived in an ideal world 
of m^ own, and I have never lived so hap- 
pily since. My heart was the most suscep* 
tible one I ever knew. I never went to a 
public place or a private party,— I never 
walked along the streets, or sauntered 
through the country, without seeing a (ace 
which 1 devoutly believed ha^ made an in- 
delible impression on my affections. Its in- 
fluence sometimes continimd unimpaired 
for a whole week. The course of these at- 
tachments was generally this : At the thenr 
tre, for example, a young lady in the stage- 
box caught my attention ; she was dressed, 
notjBhowily, but tastefully; her dark hair, 
parted across a brow whose purity rivalled 
the Parian marble, was decorated only with 
a wreath of rases ; a world of soul beamed 
from her foce; and I would have looked up- 
on the man as a semi- barbarian, guilty of 
high treason against tbe sovereign power of 
b^uty, who would have hinted that there 
was another being equally lovely through aU 
the creation. If the play was a tragedy, I 
watched her weep,— if a comedy, I basked 
in the sunshine of her smiles. Next day, 
after a sleepless night, I hurried from street 
to street, from square tosquare, fondly hoping 
that she might pass me either on foot or in 
a carriage; or that, if neither of these events 
took place, I might at least catdi a glimpse 
of her at a window. My wild-goose chase 
commonly ended where it b^an. During^ 
the second day, I wandered through the 
fields, writing sonnets to the unknown. On 
the third, I meditated on the hard-hearted- 
ness of Fortune, and thought of the happiness 
which miglU have been. On the fourth, I 
dined ou^ and the lady who sat next me at 
table was the goddess I had seen at the the- 
atre ; I of course talked with no one cdse. 
On tbe fifth, I recollected that shebad spo- 
ken of nothing but quadrilles, the Author of 
Waverley^ last novel, and MoonA songs. 
On the sixth, I began to doubt whether her 
fooe was so expressive as I had thought, and 
felt satisfied tbftt she had no romance in her 
compositioQ. On the seventh, I burned 
some of my lut sonnets, and considered it in- 
disputable, that light hair, studded with iMril- 
Hants, was far superior to the darkest ring* 
lets enwreathed with rosc». 

The time, however, was now at hand 
when ^* a change came d^ the spirit of my 
dream8.>> I was in my twentieth year, and 
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MtwiflMUDdiBf all that I bad wntlMi and 
tbon^bi about krre, I had never yet knoira 
wbal it waa. But now my feeling^s became 
«eiioeBtratady as it were, into a nanower 
te«k I felt the neoestftgr of aingling out 
aoDM one partieular object, on whom .my 
whole heart might be bestowed. IftMbat 
there was aomethinflr wanting^ to mybappi- 
nem, and I was determined to amteader my 
freedom in good eareest^and wilb all possi- 
Ue espeditoi* The mere transient emo- 
tions excited by a beautiful fiioe satisfied me 
moknipBrm I panted after sQaBethingtjBO<tim 



Reader^ I always make it a role tospeak 
the troth when I am speaking to yoiL Lis- 
ten to me, therefore, when I confess, that, 
for the last fire years, 1 hare been roaming 
ab<Nit the world, loddng for a woman lo fall 
in lore with, as the ancient idiilosopher did 
Ibr an honest man, andtiiat, like him, I hare 
not been able to find one! ** Why, then, 
jott nrast be tolerably diAcnlt to please,* is 
ihe idea which will in all probability first 
occm to yon. Bat, my dear reader, yon 
were tief^r more mistaken in your ufe 
Nobodr can accuse me of being hypercriti- 
cal. I hare, on the contrary, been, since a 
boy, remarlnble for what the French call an 
*' ame sensible,* and I must hare already 
satisfied yon that no man was erer more 
willing to become the ready worshipper of 
the sex than I was. To speak sincerely, 
then, (although it costs me no little effort to 
commit the fact to paper,) it is the sex that 
hasdeceired me, not I who hare deserted 
the sex. Solomon, we are told, had seren 
iinndred wires, and yet we well luiow that he 
prononnced the whole — ^'^ ranity and rexa- 
tion of spirit.* Far be it from me to compare 
rorself with Sdomon, either in this or any 
other respect; yet I may be permitted to 
say, that i too bare had some experience in 
the way he mentions, and, like him, I hare 
come to the conclnsion so feelingly expres- 
sed in the old Scotch songi— 

•* O wtir, wilTf 10T« itbonais 

A little Une when it is news 
But it crows auld* and waxes catHd* 

Aad IsKtot away like Bornins dew.** 



The haoe in which romance had inrolred 
sne has at length blown by. The false glare 
has disiq>peared, and I can now riew objects 
in their true light This can nerer be done 
d miag the young luxuriance of fancy. The 
imagination that sees eatieUot en ktpagna 
eren in the shepherds* huts, — ^that builds 
palnoea among the clouds of an April sky ,—- 
that gathers music from the babbling of the 
brook 4W the sighing of the breeae, may well 
diaoorer a paradise of charms blooming 
arannd the steps of beauty. But the hut of 
the shepherd is inhabited only by himself and 
bis sbeep»«-te clouds of the sky dissolre in 



rain, or rasish into n^pourr^ebrookis dried 
up 1^ the summer son, or swollen into a tor* 
rent by the winter flood,— and the paradise 
aroium the steps of beauty withers away 
with its imaginary flowers, for the breeze 
swells into a tempest and strews all its blos- 
soms in the dust 

It were needless to detail the gradud pro- 
gress of tluit disenchantment which, sooner 
or later, orertakes erery heart. There are 
two contending powers abroad in the world, 
—the spirit of poetry, and the spirit of truth. 
The one reigns supreme for the first 
eighteen or twenty years of existence ; the 
other assumes the ascendency for all ths re- 
maining period of life. Under the sway of 
the first, we spend onefong day of sunshine ; 
under that of the second, 

•• The heart ia chtllM and sear*d, and taught to sreir 
That falsest of false thiogs^a mask of sniiea* 
While every pulse thrato at the memory 
Of that which hu beea.** 

The boasted adrantages of experience all 
end in this. They force, no doubt, to know 
the truth ; but jthose truths are many of 
them such, that it were happier for us could 
we remain ignorant of them for erer. Among 
other things, they lead us to this conclusion, 
that woman, taking the species en fnacsf, 
such as education, and other circumstances, 
hare made it, is more than twenty degrees 
lower in the scale of cnneation than man ! 

I know to what this declaration exposes 
me. I already hear the epithets riog^g in 
mine ear, with whii^ he who rentures upon 
such ticldish ground is sure to be assailed. 
I am fuUr aware of the power possessed by 
the enemies I shall thus create, and I recol- 
lect that erery Ermny* is foemmei generis* 
But still I can say with King Lear, " blow, 
winds, and crack your che^,'' for I hare 
taken my position, and not all your fury 
shall drire me from it Be it recollected, 
however, that I speak of women in general, 
and not of those splendid exceptions which, 
I shall not deny, may be occasionally met 
with. Neither would I go the length of Di- 
ogenes, who, when he saw a woman hanging 
upon a tree, sarcastically obserred, that it 
was the best bearing tree he had erer seen. 
On the contrary, I am more inclined to 
agree with Menander, when he says rofiMov 
iLgs^ yftrvfiia ywv^,— a noble minded wo» 
man is the rery exchequer of rhiue. The 
question is, where are those exchequers to 
be found ? That they do exist is indispota« 
ble ; but as they are the richest, so are they 
the rarest jewels in the cabinet of Nature. 
The habits, the education, the prejudices, 
the desmps, the fears, the hopes, die rery 
physicaJconstitution, of by fiur the greater 
proportion of the species, preclude the pes* 
siMlity of their erer becoming companions 
worthy of a maa who has properly cultivated 
his antelleolinal capacities, and raised his 
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roind to that standard wbich it is always ca- 
pable of attaining^. I know that I shall be 
asked what I mean by " companioos worthy 
of a man ;^ and all the train of domestic 
duties, all the little comforts and elegancies 
of life, which, in their agg^regate, form so 
essential a part of happiness, will be pointed 
out to me as the exclusire department and 
work of woman. And what then ? Grant- 
ing the argument its fall weight, to what 
conclusion does it bring us ? Is it indeed all 
that can be said for the sex, that they pos- 
sess the instinct common to the female of 
every description of animal,— -a wish, name- 
ly, to make their own habitations as snug as 
possible, and to secure food and safety for 
themselves and ofispring? What else does 
this declamation about doipestic happiness 
mean? A man marries, and he finds that 
his breakfast, dinner, add supper, are pre- 
pared at more regular hours, and in a style 
of superior excellence. His coffee is clear- 
er, his mutton is jucier, and his salmon is 
more delicately broiled. His clothes, too 
are always in good repair, and his whole ex- 
terior assumes a more orderly and pleasing 
aspect Then come his children, all of 
whom are nursed, and dressed, and washed, 
to admiration. The whole economy of his 
household goes on like clockwork, and erery 
one declares that he is one of the luckiest 
beings in the four quarters of the earth, for 
he has such a wife ! Now, there can be no 
doubt that all this is very agreeable ; but 
does the husband, blessed with so enviable a 
partner, obtain, after all, a** Roland for his 
Oliver?^ All the weightier cares of the 
establishment devolve upon him; he it is 
who must procure the raw material— money 
—which his wife converts into those neces- 
saries already enumerated; he it is who 
must bear the brunt of hard contact with 
the world, who must mingle in the bustle of 
life, and look to nothing but his own exer- 
tions for success ; he it is who must direct 
and form the minds of his offspring, and who 
having superintended the long course of their 
education, must introduce them to the world 
in those capacities in which they seem best 
calculated to shine. In all these matters 
his wife is of but little use, nay, is only too 
often a hindrance. And that he is himself 
aensible of this truth, the fact sufficiently 
testifies. Who is there among a thousand 
who looks to his wife as the sole— -1 may 
even say the chief source of his felicity? 
What man, upon whom nature and cultiva- 
tion have bestowed an ardent spirit, an en- 
lightened mind, a warm imagination, a heart 
of sensibility, and a virtuous ambition, — 
ivhat man like this who does not find it ne- 
cessary to wander far from home, in order 
to gratify the noblest aspirations of his ge- 
nius? He must gain glory on the field of 
batt)ie,-^e mast stand first in the senate of 



his Goontry, — be mast dimb the steep of 
Parnassus, or he most wander among the 
groves of Academns. If his acquirements 
are less numerous, and his ambition, in con- 
seqnence, less lofty, still the domestic circle 
is too narrow. He most amass wealth ; he 
must visit foreign lands ; be mast become a 
prophet in his own coantiy— 4 counsellor 
and potentate in his own town. 

These are remarks which the immense 
majority of married men feel to be trne, 
whether they will acknowledge it or doL 
With a very few ezceptkuis, they apply alike 
to all, even those who are esteeinedthe 
most fortunate in their matrimonial connec- 
tions. As to those women whose temper 
and propensities render them scarcely fit fi>r 
society, and who yet contrive to win the af- 
fections of some fond fool, an ancient divine 
has well compared them to a grave ; for as 
every grave has its hie jacelf so, when you 
link yourself to such a woman. Ate jacely 
you may write, the wisdom of Solomon-— /ktc 
jacet the valour of David---Atc jtuet the 
strength of Sampson. 

With these &cts ever before us, surely 
there is but little romance in the notion that 
love— such love, I mean, as only deserves 
the name— pnrfe, changeless, and undying"^ 
can ever become a commodity much known 
in the world ; till the mind of woman, sus- 
ceptible, perhaps, of still greater advance- 
ment than that of man, shall be made to un- 
dergo a training in every respect different 
finom that wbich seems to be at present es- 
tablished. When, boldly asserting the in- 
nate strength of her intellect and powers of 
native feeling, she has broken through the 
trammels in which policy and prejudice have 
so long involved her, and given to herself 
thoughts, and sentiments, and wishes, and 
opinions, more congenial to what are enter- 
tained by those who arrogate to themselves 
the title of ^' lords of the creation,*' — ^then, 
and not till then, will the springs of genuine, 
and, comparatively, more than mortal hap- 
piness be opened. Then will woman cease 
to be the plaything of an hour,— the dancing, 
singing, or talking puppet, with which man 
condescends to while away a portion of his 
useless time. Then will the fiishionable 
drawing-room, the glittering assembly, ay« 
even the noisy concert, lose their charms. 
Then will the insipid, frivolous, heartless tat- 
tle, that comes flowing out in such incessant 
streams from the fairest lips in the univene, 
be heard no longer. Then, at last, will wo- 
man prove that she has a soul; and man, 
feeling and rejoicing in her celestial influ- 
ence, will look upon all other possessions as 
contemptible and worthless, when placed in 
the balance with the iove of such a heart as 
hers. 

Alas ! this is a consummation as yet fiir off, 
but there is still one consolation remainiogr* 
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There are now in the world beings such as 
those to whom I allude. It has indeed, been 
said, that all women know more of lore than 
man. This, from the reasons I have addu- 
ced, b evidently impossible. Women, it is 
true, from the very imbecility of their minds, 
easily become attached: but is attach- 
ment synonymous with lore — ^the sublimest 
passion of our nature — ^the only one which 
makes us independent of all the world, and 
lifts us, as it were, out of the sphere of mor- 
tality ? But the exceptions to which I hare 
alluded seem to justify what I hare said of 
the (rapabilities dT the female intellect, and 
the intensity with which the sex may feel. 
Such of the sex as circumstances have hap- 
pily enabled to meet man upon his own 
ground, to encounter him with his own wea- 
pons, have nniibrmly equalled, if not excel- 
led him. There is a superior delicacy in 
the female mind, consequent probably, upon 
the greater delicacy of her body, ^hich 
would seem to fit her for appreciating, (cce- 
teris pcarUntif) even more than man, all the 
finer impulses of love. 8appbo% odes, its 
Aq)fi)&T»jv, and iSgingsv, or irougav, are 
themselves worth sll that Anacreon or Ovid 
have written on the same subjects. In like 
manner Madame De Stael^s Connne, for 
depth of profound feeling, and pure, unalloy- 
ed passion, : excels immeasurably Rosseau's 
boasted Heloise. 

I mnst now bring these wandering lucu- 
brations to a close. I have spent many of 
the best years of my Kfe as a lover^ but I 
have already said, that I now feel that I ne- 
ver reaUy hved. There are times when 
tliese reflections make ne smile, and others 
when they prompt me rather to weep. I 
have had thooghts of giving notice, by pub- 
lic advertisement, that 1 lave a heart either 
to sell or let, and that emranoe may be had 
immediately. But hearts are so frequently 
sold now-a-days, that I bepn to think there 
would be no bidders for ihne. This consi- 
deration drives me to a mane serious view 
of the subject ; and I sigh to think that the 
brightest of all dreams-— th^ dream of youth 
— ebonld be passing over without having 
been gladdened by tb«e rays which shine 
but once, and whose radiance is remember- 
ed for ever. A S[)ring without flowers 
would be a season more melancholy than 
even Winter itself ; and must not the spring- 
time of life be melaicholy, too, if it is wast- 
ed in a search altirthat which cannot be 
found ? Is love, iideed, the beau-ideal of j 
the poet^s fancy ? Is it vain to look for it in i 
real life ? It is lile the fabled Asphodel, a 
^ant that blossons only in Elysium ? Or 
has it been — may ,t be found in the world ? 
Is it within the conpass of human possibihty 
that the bliss whidi it bestows may be gain- 
ed, and yet isallthe earth deprivedof it ? 
and can the circunstances which contribute 
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to its formation never be all assembled to- 
gether ? Oh ! surely, surely there are 
hearts which would understand each other ; 
and yet chance, space, human nature, and 
the arbitrary laws of society, irremediably 
separate those who would loved through life 
and death ; and the same omnipotent caus- 
es link your existence with one who either 
does not understand you, or who is worthy of 
your affiDctions ! It is this that makes me 
«ad. I feel that I am capable of loving, 
and not altogether unworthy of being beU)v- 
ed. But years roll on, and I am still alone ; 
there are none near me whose minds assi- 
milate with my own, and if 

" There's ablin beyond aU the mioatrel has told. 
When two that are knit in one heavenly cle. 

With heart never changing, and brow never cold, 
love on thfoush all Ula, and love en till tl»cv 
die," ^ 

it is a bliss which I, at least, seem never des- 
tmedtoknow. H. G. B. 



BALLAD. 

*' He raised (he golden cup fromthe board 

It sparlcled witb purple wealth. 
He kilt the brim her lip had preit, 

And drank to bia lady's health. 
lAOye, tonight I pledge thy name, 

To morrow Umh ahalt ptodge mine ; 
Ever the smile of beauty should light 

The victor's blood-red wine. 

There are some flowers ofbrighteit bloom 

Amid thy beautiful hair. 
Give me those roses, they shall be 

The favour I will wear. "^ 

For ere their colour is wholly gone, 

Or the breath of their sweetness fled ; 
They shall be placed in thy curls again,* 

But dy'd of a deeper red. 
The warrior rode forth in the moraiog light. 

And beside his snow-white plume 
Were the roses wet with the sparkling dew, 

Like pearls on their crimson bloom. 
The maiden stood on her highett tower, 

And watch*d her knight depart ; 
She dasb'd the tear aside, but her haiKl 

Might not still her beaUng heart. 
All day she watched the distant clouds 

Float on the distant air, 
A crucifis upon her neck. 

And on her lip a prayer. 
The sun went down and twilight came 

With her banner of pearl In gray. 
And then afar she saw a band 

Wind down the vale their way. 

They came like victors, for high o'er their ranks 

Were crimson colours horse; 
And a stranger pennon droop*d beneath. 

But that was bow*d and torn : 

She tum*d from her watch on the lonely tower 

In haste to reach the hall. 
And as she sprang down the winding stair 

8he heard the drawbridge lUl. 
A httOdredharpa their welcome rung, 

Then paused as if in fear ; 
The lady entered the hall, and saw 

Her tnw kaigbt itretch*d on his bier !" L. £. L. 
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The tree of knowledge was not the tree 
of life^— this ifl the moral which we gather 
firom Fau&t. There is no exertion of Hie 
mind so fruitless and ansatisfactory as the 
attempt to fathom the mysteries of nature, 
and yet there is none to which the gifted and 
exalted soul is more prone. The insatiate 
desire to know all things, to expand the 
mind until it covers the circle of creation, 
and embraces every material object and 
spiritual essence with all their attributes and 
properties, is the highest excitement, and 
may become the most deadly bane to the 
spirit of man. The philosopher of old, who, 
sifter vainly searching for the cause of the 
tides, plunged despairingly into the waters 
to seek in death that knowledge which was 
dented to him in life, left a moral in his story, 
and a warning in his &te. It teaches us thnt 
unbridled curiosity, if mingled with enthu- 
siasm of feeling and power of intellect, and 
directed to those mysteries which are too in- 
tricate and too vast for human understanding, 
must necessarily end in despair. Yet what 
can check the progress or damp the ardour 
of the aspiring and inquisitive mind ? The 
impetus which urges it forward on its bril- 
liant and dangerous career, is imparted by 
the self-same power that is the source of all 
light and knowledge, and it is the noble ef- 
fort of mortal man to render himself worthy 
of immortality. Even the awful denuncia- 
tion of death against the first created of 
men could not arrest his hand when be saw 
within his grasp that fruit which wouW in- 
vest him with the qualities of " gods, know- 
ing good and evil ;" which would gratify his 
pride, satiate his curiosity, and seal his 

eternal doom. 

The aichetype of Goethtfs Faust is the 
Faust of Lessing.* The catastrophes are 
different In the fragment of Lessing, Satan 
is represented as seated on the altar of a 
ruined cathedral, where the Almighty was 
once worshiped. He U surrounded by evU 
spirits, and he demands from them an ac- 
count of their performances. One of them 
replies that he had formed a conception to 
rob the deity of his fevoorite, a thoughtfbl 
* Mid. Ue Stail*! Gsratof. 



yontfa who had renoiuiced every pastioB 
save the love of wisdom, but that the aool 
of this youth had not a single weaknea to 
which the evil spirit might cling. ♦« Fool l« 
exclaims Satan " has he not desire of know- 
ledge ?« " More than any mortal beside," 
replies the spirit « Then leave him tome— 
that is enough for his petition.'* Having 
said this, Satan and his spirits depart, while 
the angel of Prescience utters from above, 
« Ye shall not prevail I" The result verifies 
the angels words, and exhibits Faust more 
determined than before in virtue. 

That Goethe caught the idea of his Faust 
from this production, is highly probable, and 
subtracts nothing fifom the originality of 
his work, whUe its appalling termination ia 
infinitely more impresrire than that of Lcs* 
sing. There is a wild and fearful grandeur, 
an audaci^ of thought, a depth of mctaphysi* 
cal specolaiion, end a mkture of dear and 
brilliant widi cloudy and indistinct imageiy 
in Goethe's Faust, far surpassing aU other 
productions of the German school. Insatia- 
ble curiosity, bewildered with doubts, irritate 
ed by disappointmentB, and blinded by dim 
revealings of that light which it ardently de« 
sires, indignant that heftven refuses to allay 
that thirst of. the sod which itself created, 
calls in the madness if despair upon the spir- 
its of evil, and thef obey the call. The 
opening scene of Fsust discovers him in a 
vaulted chamber 9L midnight* He is on* 
easy and agitated and repining at his tot 
All his learning is lut bitterness ; he loathea 
the sciences and execrates mankind. At 
length he invokes the spirit of the Buth ; it 
appears, but quietly vanishes, and Fanat ia 
interrupted in hismagical operations by the 
entrance of his sicretaiy. When again kit 
to himself, he falls into a train of melanchdj 
reflection, from which he is animated by 
casting his eye on a fkak of poison which 
lies near him upon a shdf. He seizes it with 
transport and pours the contents into an an- 
cient goblet which, at hi father^ feasts in 
former days, was filled ^th the tears of the 
vine. He raises the cup to his lips, wheo 
suddenly the church belUlsonnd, and an aa« 
them is heard in the dista^ 

4* Christ is arisedS 

Hail the gUd 4y, 

Yscbildittnof|lay, 
Who are but thebrey 

Of woftkasiS 94 sorrow.*' 



His iund is ttrreitad by the music, Btid be 
ncollects that it is the eve of the Sayiour^ 
oatiTi^— '^tbe strain contiDo 

<• Id unipientB we bathed 

And io Unen arrayed binif 
Andy folded and swathed 

la the sepulchre laid him* 
We folded in sorrow 
■: His corpse on its bier« 
And ah ! on the inoxrow» 

Christ is not here.'' 
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speU after spelly and pKMDtly M^phistopbe- 
les (the spirit) appears from bdiiod the 
store, dressed as a traTelling stndent. A 
long conrersation ensues, and the spirit ob- 
tains Fautt% permission to entertain bis 
soul— the phantom song of the spirits is rai- 
sed, and Faust sinks into a deUcious slum- 



•* Christ ie arisen ! 

Hail the glad day* 

Ye children of day, 
Viho through grief and dismay 

HsTe stood and not fallen I" 

He listens: all the happy and innocent 
scenes of his youth oharmed beck ftom the 
gfare of the past by the Christmas hymn, 
crowd around his heart and he 
the melody centim iep ■ 

CAoref ^ Fnttr. 
•< The bnried is raised 

Already on high. 
And he whoss we praised 

Is now io the sky. 
Mid anthems of gladness 

He speeds to his home. 
But in Talleys of sadness 

Has left us to roam, 
IVhere sorrows are thronging, 

Where he too is not, 
May he pardon the longing •. 

Which pines for his lou^: 

*^ Christ is arisen 

From mortal decay \ 
From the limbs that were bound 

Tear the bandage away. 
Ye who hare not forsakeni 
But stUi have partaken 
Unmoved and unshaken 

His sorrow and pain. 
Who preached and who praised 

His doctrine and reign, 
Your master is raised 

If or qeiu you again !*' 

This doses the first scene. In the next 
we meet Faust walking in the fields at eye- 
ning^ — be looks at the declining sun and re- 
ooonta a vision of his fancy, in which he fol- 
lowed the golden orb, and tearing darkness 
behind him, ** on rushed to drink the eternal 

light." But the vision Tanished, and came 
never again. As he is returning to his 
hooie, a sable bound courses around him.— 
Faiiat takes the animal along witii him to 
bin etndy. He takes up his translation of 
tiie Testament, and begins to corrsot it— 
The dog runs to and fro, bowls and inter- 
rupts him, and at length begins to change in 

abape and amP^'^^* Faust pronounces 



her — awaking, he is alone. Mephistophe- 
les and his future victim soon meet again.— 
Faust is in the proper state of mind for the 
tempter% success— he is moody and deject- 
ed, irritated with the destiny oi things, and 
anxious to die* The demon tauntingly re- 
minds him of his attempt to drink poison, 
upon which he bursts forth in the following 
fierce and burning anathema— 

«* What though remembered music*! poivert 

One Instant o*er my sentai stolet 
And with tbe CMms of earlier bourt. 

From frensy*! grasp recalled my soul !— 
Still sball my eurse invoke coafkisloo 

On flattery's web and ralsebood*t spell ; 
On aU that with Its eold Ultaskw 

CooSaes IIS to this earthly bell. 
And Srst I eufse tkt tqftUr inuKtat 

9rUh wkUh ihe fMi UitlTdMeivet : 
Cufsed be tbe dasile and the seessiog^ 

In which the easy sense beHeves ! 
Cursed be ambition's vain impressieo— 

Fame's specious life beyond the grsTe ! 
Cursed all that flatters with possession. 

As wife, and ehild, and bouse, and slave I 
Cursed be MamSDOo nkm kit tntttmn* 

JtUtrato edfsf deeds cr< tfnad I 
Cursed, when he smooths for slothful pleasures 

Tbe plUowa of the slugprd's bed !• 
Cursed be the vine's balsamic potton, 

j^nd cursed be love's delicious thrall ! 
And cursed be hope, and faith's detotioot 

Afld cerMil tt jmNsiim mert Vum all /'* 

These are the true execrations of a heart 
palled with life. The *< lofty dreaming^ of 
tile mind which leads man on with buoyant 
hopes and high expectations, and which 
leaves him with its promises unfulfilled, and 
its aspirings unrewarded, as it is the source of 
misery in Faust, is the first and signal object 
of his curse. After numbering afl the soiur- 
oes of human enjoyment, from the vilest to 
the purest, the impulse of ambition, the ar- 
dor fiw immortal iame, the sordid spirit of 
avarice, the sweets of domestic happiness, 
the generous fire of love, the ever fresh 
spring of hope, and the ecstasy of devotion-<- 
aher cursing all these, as unsubstantial an^ 
hollow, he finishes the cUmax by execrating 
above all the rest the spirit of patience, 
which will prevent man firam self-destruc- 
tion, when all these fimntsins of enjoyment 
are dry amidst the bunting sands of exist- 
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eooOi There is true pbilosopby in this, aod 
a jast estimatioD of the attributes of charac- 
ter. Patience has no part in active, ener- 
getic, and aspiring minds — the impulse that 
goads them on, racks and tortures them if 
their advancement be checked ; and after 
the vrays of life have all been explored, and 
the fruits of every tree tasted, they find that 
'* quiet to quick bosoms is a hell.** 

Faust now forms a compact with the de- 
mon, and signs it with his blood— the fiend 
is to serve him Aere, to obey his commands 
and gratify his wishes, and hereafter the 
master is to be the servant Faust does not 
require happiness from his. new ally--he 
asks for the tumultuous and maddening ex- 
citement of the passions, for all their high- 
wrought pleasure, and all their dreadful re- 
action, and for lasting perdition when all 
this diall have been enjoyed and sufiered.— 
They then go forth to see the world, and to 
mix with men. In crossing the street of a 
Gify, Faust meeti with Maigaret, and is in- 
stantly fascinated by her beauty. To win 
her love, be soon after deposits a casket of 
rich gems (by the agency of his ally) in her 
apartment, and retires. The maiden enters, 
discovers the casket, and contemplates its 
treasures) in delighted surprise. But much 
to her dissatisfaction her mother discovera 
that the shining gems were " not blessed by 
book or bell,» and delivers them to her con- 
fessor. Faust, however, succeeds in gain- 
ing the affections of the beautiful and confi- 
ding girl, but even this high blessing does 
not bring him happiness. He is still unchan- 
ged in his lot — ^the same deep longing and 
restlessness of soul, which was his primal | 
curse, clings to him still, darkened and har- 
rowed by the reflection that the happiness of 
her whom he loved, has been wrecked in 
the storms of his own wild destiny. 

We pass over a few scenes, and find Mai- 
garet in a cathedral, where the anthem is 
poured to the praise of the Almighty. The 
eva spirit stands behind her, and appals her 
by recalling the days of her innocence,when 
she worshipped at the altar in purity and 
cheerfulness of heart The affrighted girl 
exclaims-— I 

«r?f ??' ''^ • ^'^"^^ ' *^*«P«l «he thoughts 
Which cross me and surround 

Against my will.** 

Ckomu 
^ Dies ira, dies ilia 
Sol vet swiclum in favina.'* 



SvU Spirit, 
'< Despair is on thee«— 
The last trumpet sounds'- 
The graves are yawning : 

Thy sinful heart 

From its cold rest, 
For wrath eternal. 
And for penal flames 

Is raised again I" 

Mwgatei, 

" Were I but hence ! 
I feel as if the organ's swell 

Stifled my hreath — 
As if the antbem^s note 

Shot through my soul." 

Civmt. 

'^ Judex ergo cum sedebit, 
Quidquid latet adparebit, 
Nil inultum remaoebit.'' . 

Matgant* 

'^ I pant for room ! 
The pillars of the aisle 
Are closiag on roe I 

The vaulted roof 

Weighs down my head." 

SwtiSfirU. 
«< Hide thyself! 
Sin and iSiaroe 
May not be hidden. 
Light and air for thee f 
Despair I Despair I" 

Chonu. 
" Quid sum miser tuuc dicturus, 
Quempatronum rogaturus? 
Quum viz Justus sit securus." 

Spa One, 
*^ The glorified are turning 
Their foreheads from thee ; 

The holy shun 
To join their hands in thine. 
Despair !** 

Chorut. 
** Quid sum miser tunc dicturus ?"' 

Margaret. 
" Help me, I faint.'' 

This closes the cathedral scene. In the 
next, Faust and Mepbistopheles are roara- 
iog at night over the wild and desolate 
Hartz mountain, where, for many a year, 
Grerman superstition has created the cloud- 
giant, and the dusky wood-demon. They 
pass through many a strange fantastic scene, 
described in beautiful verse and rich co- 
lours. HVe extract the hig^y poetical pic- 
ture of Mammon's regions : 

** See, like the moroiog^s earliest wakins, 

Dim twiiisht tighti the gulfbeloir ; 
And e*eo its darkest slumbera breakixig, 

Tjw fitful fiasbes aboot aed glow. 
Bere swellatbe mioe— damp, Bpraadijig.inestliltif , 

There glow tbe gold vein's living ores ; 
I7ow in thin threads tbe mist is breathing. 

Now like tbe mouotain sprisg it pours. 
Here through the vale io full eapaoslon, 

Tbe metal darts its hundred ve!fls» 
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Tk^rt iO 1 eoniM*! santyir maniioo, 

ComiMeted treunra It reimlnVi 
There million iptritt in coruscatioo. 

Like Bolden nods slioot out and foil : 
But tee ! one vide illumination 
Sun to its heisht the rocky wail.'* 

But we must qnit this golden region, to 

which the evil spirit led Faust, and in search 

of which countless millians have met the 

enl spirit, and hasten to the catastrophe. — 

Margaret is now in prison, her hands red 

with murder, and her brain maddened by 

despair. Faust comes to release her; he 

urges her again and again to flee, but she 

refoses: Mephistopheles appears in the 

door-way, and warns Faust to retire, for the 

sun will soon rise, and hb phantom steeds 

can wait no longer. Margaret refuses^ and 

commits herself to the justice of heaven. 

i§argartL 

«i Heory, I shudder, 'tis for thee 1" 

MepkitiephiUi. 

" She is condemned !" 

Voicet /^im above* 

** Is pardoned.*' 

MifkUtopheUi {to Fmiut) 

«< Hence and fiee !^ 

[VamUhes with ramtl] 

Before we conclude this article, we must 
express our satisfaction with the spirited 
translation which Lord Gower has execu- 
ted* He has performed his task with an 
energy worthy erf* his great original. He 
has established an undeniable claim to the 
laorels of genius and taste, and has hung 
another unfading wreath around the majes- 
tic ccdunm of his country^ literary glory. 

rORTHE 

NEW-YORK LITERARY GAZETTE. 

TALES FROM CROSSBASKET. 
Bf Francif To/fit. 

HENRY BIRKENSHAW.* 

llnive beard ^'%, 

That cuitty creatures, sitting at a plaf. 
Have, by the very cunnfog of the scene. 
Been atmck to to the soul, that preseotly, 
Tbey baTeproclaioked their naleCa^iona. 

Shakespear: 

Tbosk w^o hare lored, but with lore 
propitious, know not the sweets nor woes of 
life to their full extent : it is left for those 
who have tared sincerely, and after all but 
lore'to completion— been decei?ed — been de- 
serted. 

There is a sweet solace in melancholy, 
which only the afflicted can appreciate : 

* By my guest Bf r Gleodloing. 



roaming alone at night by the ses-beot* 
en coast, or solitary grare, murmuring our 
sorrows, has a bitter sweetness in it that in 
a measure compensates for our distress. 

He who really and sincerely loves, evenr 
whto forsaken, tells not his tale to mortal 
ear, but when in scriitude, opens his mind to 
Hearen, crares that the tempest within his 
bosom may be stilled, and with the self-same 
breath aslEs a blessing for her, the cause of 
all his st^erings. And when obliged to min- 
gle with society, he carries himself, not as 
his heart feels, but speaks as joyously, and 
laughs as loudly, as he was wont, — though 
with a di^ient tone, the which, those deep 
skilled in the human heart can plainly dis- 
coyer. All men think they know them- 
selyes when in prosperity, but when the 
hour of trial comes, few can then say, '^ I 
know myself.'' — There is no credit due to a 
man for refraining from dissipation when all is 
sunshine in his path ; it is the day of sorrow 
which tests him : he only is truly yirtuous who 
then carries himself in the paths of rectitude. 
I knew Henry Birkenshaw well: I had 
known him from his infancy : the same path 
in life was ours, and we were seldom apart ; 
my experience of him warrants me to say, 
and I do it in justice to his departed worth, 
that few of his age« who mingleid in such gay 
circles lived, and died as purely as he: — 
But, I will proceed with my story. 

In his seventeenth year Henry Birken- 
shaw met Isabel; she was then not quite 
twelve : their guardians, (for they had no 
parents to watch over them) were in the 
same line of business, joinedjin speculations, 
and altogether were so connectdfl, that it 
was their interest to support each other ; 
for, were the one unfortunate, the self-same 
blow would have also ruined the other. This 
naturally strengthened the acquaintance 
which had just been formed between the 
two families, and every day it increased till 
it gprew to closest intimacy. Henry had not 
yet looked on Isabel in any other light than 
that of a playmate, and often they romped to- 
gether mail the gaiety and artless inno- 
cence of youth. 

Shortly after this Henry was sent to 
France, to (pve him a thorough knowledge 
of the country and language, by a tour 
through it, as well as, (placing him after 
its completion m a respiectable counting- 
house) to allow him an opportunity of acquir- 
ing mercantile information, and by this 
course to show him how much depends on a 
man's own exertions in his voyage of life 
' During his absence we corresponded : 
his inquiries were always of Isabel, and 
she often spoke of him, and would ask 
me, (for I knew her too) when I had heard 
from Henry, and when he would be home. 
The time of his return was fixed at a majori- 
ty—at length it came ; the ship in irtiioh 
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be was eqiected, had been amumiiced an 
the offiog : the news I haatened to Goiaoiii« 
nicate to IsabeL 

She wai now in her sixteenth year, blooming 
in all the flower of youth and maiden purity 
— «nd I may safely say, the sun nerer shone, 
en so fair and beauteous a face, so elegant a 
figure, or so guileless a heart : she was 
the pride of all ! When I told her Henry 
was come, a thousand nameless little ges- 
tures betrayed the joy she felt *< How," 
she inquired, " How, yes, and when did 
be come ?" " but bu he really come ?" 
pl^fiiUy she asked, ** and yet is not here?** 
** Dyes** said I, ** he is come, the vessel is 
below, and be will be in town this erening.** 
'<Alas !" in dis^pointment she exclaimed 
** then he has not yet arriyed, he is 
onfy said to be below, and pertiaps it as 
nottrae.** 

*' O but it is true, Isabd : the prifate 
signal is flyiog on his unole^ pole.** 

"bit! then I wiUseehiuL Wheredo 
yon think he will call first ?*' 

** Why do you ask that question ? this 
very house is the beacon light to which he 
will steer: you," I said jocosely, "you are 
the magnet that directs his compass." 

Then unwittingly she put her hand to her 
keichief to adjust iti folds, and turning 
round befi>re the laige pier-glass which re- 
-fleeted her now almost full formed shape, 
threw her hand carelessly, as it were, to her 
head, and ran her fingers among the curls 
that were rioting there. I saw her anxie- 
tyT and only guessed the cause, from the 
which toTeliere her, I exclaimed, "Is- 
abel, I must hasten to the Battery, and 
wait his landing," then, making my bow, I 
darted from her presence. 

I was the firstto see Henry, he got up in 
a piloWboat abtot dusk : tibe moment he 
stepped on the wharf he took my hand, and 
while he was shaking it cordially, asked in a 
tone of impatience, " How is Isabel ?" and 
then, as if unwilling I should discorer his 
anxiety, added after a momentary pause— 
" and all our other young acquaintances ?" 
" Very well said," crM I, laughingly ; 
"why make such a sweeping inquiry in 
•one breath ?" his ready wit, lent him an an- 
swer. " For," said he, " I hare so many 
friends to inquire after, that, were I to say, 
how is Misa this, and Miss that, Mr. So, and 
Mr. So and So, individually, I would not 
get through my inquiries in a week." 

After a short walk on the Battery, I told 
bim I had just seen Isabel, and recommendl 
ed him to call on her without delay, and 
added in a tone 1^ which I meant to carry 
aatis^tion to his heart, " Now she is 
not the girl you left ber*^— >It needed little 
persuasion to induce him to repair to her 
house without fcns of time. 



I did not ask him afterwards of his rceq>- 
tion :— I knew how it would be. There is 
no intimacy between man and man, no 
friendship between those of the same sex, 
that giyes them a privilege to inquire into 
the words, the loola, the actions, to sum up 
aU,— the sanctity of Love: italangusge was 
never intended for a third person^ ean, and 
its telegraph of the eyes can only beun- 
derstDod by those immediately oonoiBmed. 

I shall now pass over about two years : 
during all that time my intimacy with my 
friend continued unabated ; we were al- 
wavsgay; and, as is the privilege of youth, 
full of life. I ocoaskmally went with him to 
see Isabel, he was a constant visitor there 
^t oould not be otherwise, for not only his 
own inclination carried him thither, but the 
frequent invitations from Isabel^ guardians 
oftoi requested his presence. Suddenly a 
change took place in HenryM appearance : 
I could plainly see amid all the naturd 
gaiety of his dispositian— a something inex- 
plicable, and an assumed manner. He 
laughed, when our companions laughed, but 
itseenled as if his mouth only put ontbe 
smUe, while the eyes, Imvyand dull, indi- 
cated an oppression at the heart— -and when 
the joke had a moment passed, he fell to that 
triste and melancholy attitude, which plain- 
ly told all was not right within : a polenesB 
of the feee, and oftentimes, an absenoe of 
the mind, with occasional s^gbs, confirmed 
my suspicions, and induced me to inquirs 
the cause of his depression* I asked bim 
once« if any losses or crosses had beftdleQ 
him in his business, (for since his return, he 
had become partner m a respectable house) 
whereby he would be injured seriously— but 
he waived the question. I thought theiriend- 
ship which had so long subsisted be t we en na 
and still unabated, gave me the privilege to 
inquire farther. He replied iMirtily, tbougb 
not angrily — " My dear friend, you know 
my sentiments, at least, I think yon do :— 
my motto is i 

■** Wbatsrer psop turround, 
*Tit macnniiBity to hkto tke wound.** 

" But let me, the partner in all your'lbrmer 
gaiety, the mentor of your youth, know what 
mishap has befallen, and my consolation 
may in a measure outweigh your present 
grief." 

His only answer, was the following quo- 
tation from one of his favourite authors-^ 

** I never yet eould uk, however forlorn. 
For vulcsr pity, mizt with valStf seoro, 
The Mcred louree of wo I never ope. 
My breast's my coffir, and ay God*i my hope.** 



" Vulgar scorn!" I echoed. "Henry I be- 
seech ye, hear me, you know my regard for 
yon, tell me therefore the clause of ^1 tliis ; 
—this is not friendly, not what I could have 
expected^—** Well, well,*' said he, » since 
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3^011 insist 80 madi, I will repeat to yoaa 
feir Tenee composed last ereaing: tb^ 
were written when mj brain was fererish, 
and my mind, 1 could •carcely then call my 
own :— they will explain enough-Haooroll 
•eek Bot to know. 

1 wm look sty ; wiOi fliimt ifatfir 
I*H Boek the mtaflvy tbit I fbtl; 
Tliev«*i oom oamrth thall ever know 
That I have aoy cauBe of woe, 
Or thUifcy that I a paof conceal. 

Nooe^too, ihall ever know, how deart 
How Hmc I loved, how bHndly ; 
Anileone«aalch ahall ever bear, 
Kor yet shall see a single tear, 
Altho* ihc*i qttirned me so uokiadly. 

1*11 neTtr taU how often she 
Has pioiBi8*d only to be mJoe : 
Bow often I, in ecstasy. 
Have told her she was all to ne* 
Hy SUA, my hope, my star divioe. 



Thoaedays are sow fp ever fled : 
Tea, they are gone; but not their pain ; 
My heart Is cold, my hope is dead. 
My thoughts have from love*s regtons sped« 
And wfocr will retam again. 

*< What do I hear !^ exdaimed J, after a 
breathless pause of a few moments—" When 
did you see Isabel .^— << Isabel,* he sighed, 
** speak not of her, O speak not of her ! 

** She mas the raiohow to ay sight. 
My ana, my heaven.*'— 

** But now !^— I made a pause, expecting 
Im would hare filled op the blank, but tears 
choked his utterance. I wasafiraidtopreas 
foohard upon him, in his present state of mind, 
but willing to cheer him, as much as in me 
lay, I assumed a firely tone, and said 
** This is fontasy all, this is some mock game 
of quarrel which lorers so often play, to 
haire the eciiOMy of making up again : be 
not so desponding, come chMr up, and I will 
lay a plan, a noble scheme, which, will 
make Jier fret ere long as much as you 
griere now* " Speak not, I pray ye, my 
dear friend, of phantasies, of quarrels, or of 
schemes ;— -alPs lost, — all U lost ! and I am 
undone. Think ye not, that this is a lonely 
world, and I, the loneliest being, this side thvB 
brink of time.'" 
'* O you are raving : this is madness aU.* 
**" No madness, I am qaite collected ; sJl 
I pray of God is, that he will shield her, bless 
her, and make her happy — if with another she 
can be happy : I am calm, quite coUeoted : 
Think ye not so?* I saw it would be of no 
avail to press this subject further under his 
present state of feelings, so I took him by 
the hand, and shook it kindly and bade hira 
adieu, and as I paced along, could not but 
remark the justness of Shakespeare^ words^ 

'* Every one can master grief but he who has It*' 

It was the next afternoon, that ope of my 
ships waa announced beloir ; dusk arri? ed, 



and though the wind was strong and fair^ 
she did not get up ; I was not uoeasy, that 
natural antiety, however, which every 
merchant feels, came over me ; but I con- 
soled myself, that the Revenue Cutter,, or 
the health officer, had detained her, — and 
she would be up that evening : so, after tea^. 
I set out for the baige-office, to learn if she 
had passed. It was very dark, and my way lay 
through the Battery. I had not proceeded 
far, till I heard a voice in a wild, deep, and 
hollow tone exclaim. **Yes, waves beat, 
winds^ blow, and stars look down ; to 
you ni tell my plaint, nor fear my sorrow 
will be retold. O! the veriest wretch, who 
has neither house nor home, is far more blest 
than I.* — I knew the voice, but I thought 
my ears deceived me. '* Has it come to 
this, has it come to this at last ?* continued 
the plaint. This confirmed me : I turned 
round, and cried, " Henry, is this reality !* 
<' Reality !* he reiterated, (for it was Henry) 
** 1 can scarcely believe it is : one little 
month, nay, one little week since, she 
smiled on me so sweetly, with all the ardour 
and troth of love, and now — she is an ice- 
beiig : at least, she looked so cold on me, 
that she has frozen up my very tears.* 

I lost all thought of my vesseL " Henry,'' 
said I ; ** companiou of my youth, friend of 
my riper years, confide stiU in me.— Sorrow 
cements the bonds of friendship. I felt as if 
my very soul were knit with his, and / 
gladly vHj/uidy had U been ponibley have bom 
all his woes myself. We strolled along the 
walks, dark as it was, a silence ensued, or, 
as between each mountain billow, there is 
a stillness, though only long enough to say 
'' there i».^ 

At length I spoke: "My friend, some- 
thing is on thy heart, it lies heavy, and must 
have utterance, before yon can obtain relief: 
I am your friend ; this you know, and none 
would, with so patient an ear listen to your 
sorrows as I."-— '^ Nay, nay I am not in 
that mind, I am not yet reduced so very low, 
not quite in such abject beggary of peace, 
that I would " on 'change^ proclaim my 
grief, and ask each passer, if ever there 
were tale like mine, and beg him fwhis 
pity : I pray ye desist.^ 

*' I wiU not be so easily turned, else you 
shall deny me as your friend, ' On Xlhange/ 
that cuts me to the heart ; compare me to 
*■ On 'Change' " I, who have been so long 
known to you, I, who have been so 
true and kind withal. I will not be de- 
nied: it is said 

** rriendahip haa a power 

To looth aflUetioo io the darkest hour.**— — 

" Why do you yet keep silence ?^ ' 
*' Tuui, tush man, you would not have me 
make a baby of myself.*—" No— yet I 
would tiiou 'dst act as a man .--^maintain t&e 
character thou hast so long possessed— 
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all the events which have taken place from 
Fayette's arriral to his departure, that re- 
pubUes are ungrateful, we must make up 
^ fur minds to be called Hbellous—for we do 
insist, that such is the case, and furthermore, 
we intend to prove our assertion. It will 
no doubt be rery unwelcome intelligeiloe to 
the people of these United States, in the 
midst of their feliciUtions upon the pame 
they hare gained for pure and honourable 
would nerer have been told-lbiit you wro^ gratitude, that their self-congratulations are 
it from me, our long tested friendship gave P'®™*'«»*« and ill-founded. Let them pause 
the warranty so to do, and assures me, * "'^'"©nt, and ask of history the actions and 
thou wilt be as silent a» the grave." the fate of Robert Morbis. Let them 

Aw^'J^^^Z^ Ii^ '''^''■"., . '^'*™ ^^""^ ^ ^""^^ «>f ^ ««»t iinan- 

li^t^ZS'^tSl^:^^ Z, Z1 t' "^^ "^'^"^^ ''^^^ 
»•— — ^uujjjwicu, uc rum— that when public credit was'[»t»- 



Vflto 1 frieod to tell oor srief 

A ffbrds our spirits much relief. 
Grief in the eeotre of i tear : 

Or, ia the bosom of a sigh, 
(As it eaeapei, beav^nward to rear,) 

Conveys wfth it, a load on high. 

" If this will not persuade you, my elo- 
quence is vain." 

" Thou hast almost persuaded me." 
<* Almost ! nay, I hope altogether." 
'* Then give me a moment's pause, a shoK 
rwpite to collect my scattered thoughts. 
This which I am about to tell, I once thought 



bogan. 



[To be eoacluded in our next] 



Fffom the poems of Mr. Wade just publish- 
ed, we extract the foUowing spirited lines. 

** Who can Death's dominioo tell ? 

Who the deeds of Death leheane « 
His mighty woric all ages swell— 

His temple is the uoi?erte ! 
Most prevalent art thou, oh Death ! 

Youth, beauty, age, are all thine own; 
Thou moT'st— the moth is robb*d of breath. 

Thou com*8t— and vacant iaa throne. 

" Wide the eaHh; but notaspot 
Eiisteth whereon thou art not : 
Deep the never slumbering sea j 
Its depths are all replete with thee ; 
High roll the merry stars in air ; 
Bat thou art in thy glory there : 
God reigns sublime beyond the sicy— 
And art thou not a.Deity ? 

" TriumpbantDeath ! the skies may low 
The beauty of their splendid hues: 
The earth, with all its varied dress. 
May crumble into nothingness; 
The stars aoay fall ; be quenched the sua. 
But never shall thy reign be done :♦• 



£^&MPorit 



The Army of the Revolution.— Late 
events have brought into notice the survi- 



tratc, public faith untrusted, and public cof- 
fers empty, this patriotio man came forward 
and became penonally responsible for the 
debts of the government— that by the com- 
mand of his immense resources, and by the 
weight of his exalted character, he retrieved 
the state of afiairs, and prevented the disso- 
lution of the army. Let them next learn 
that he subsequently became embarrassed, 
chiefly in consequence of his generous ex- 
ertions in behalf of the nation ; and that 
gnUeftU America suffered him to linger for 
years, and at last to die within the walls of 
the debtor's prison at Philadelphia. We 
are confident in the assertion that Robert 
Morris was the greatest public benefactor 
that our country ever had, for without his 
aid the army could not have been kept to- 
gether, and Washington's best efforts would 
have been ineffectual. We make this as- 
sertion not on common hearsay, but on the 
information of men who Iwed and acted in 
those times, and who were intimately ac- 
quainted with the then existing circumstan- 
ces. 

If this were the sole instance of ill-requi- 
ted services and unrewarded worth, it might 
perhaps be permitted to sleep in oblivion. 



public in rewarding Fayette with wealth, 
and thronging his path with cordial atten- 
Uon and respect A Washington Editor, in 



another's history, that of the injured, perse- 
cuted, and cheated^ (we use the word in iu 
full meaning) St. Clair. A man of hon- 



Doticinir the ti«»tm«nf nf *u' Z Z - \ . ui«uiiug; ot. ^lair. a man of hon- 



and noble man, cxultingly exclaims, that 
IS enough to repel for ever the scandalous 
slander that republics axe ungrateful. Now, 
if it be a vile slander to insist in the face of 



rit, approved valor, and once unlimited 
wealth, driven by the injustice of his coun- 
try, to the necessity of keeping a paltiy tav- 
ern on tjle Alleghany* m^uatains— is a pic- 
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turo at which hamanity weeps, and hoDoar 
is indigDant. It is nerertheless an kutoricai 
picture. How many yean the g^allant Ma- 
jor Barton lingered in prison, after losing 
an independent fortune, we have not yet 
been able to ascertain ; nor can we say 
how deeply the veteran Sta&k drank of 
the cop of poverty, in his declining years. 
These are but particular instances out of 
hundreds of the heartless neglect which the 
nation has exhibited to its early protectors 
and bene&LCtors. In fact, the reception 
and treatment of Fayette, furnish the single 
solitary instance of national gratitude. — 
This noble and generous man, thank hea- 
ven ! has met the reward he so richly meri- 
ted ; but ere we make our conduct towards 
an individual the theme of self-praise and 
pride, it were well to look at the graves of 
some, and the unhonored grey hairs of oth- 
ers, and ask ourselves whether much does 
not remain undone. 

We shall resume this subject ; and if the 
truths which we shall utter give offence 
and arouse asperity, we care not — ^they 
MhaU be uttered, fearlessly and confidently. 
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Should our carriers, in delivering the pa- 
per, pass by any of our subscribers, or leave 
it by mistake with those who are not, we 
request that notice may be given us in either 
case. 



The following remark of Mr. Mc Dermot 
will interest those who dare, in spite of the 
critical cant of the age, to consider Pope in 
his true character. The wonderful discove- 
ry that Pope is no poet, is about as credita- 
ble to the sagacity of the nineteenth centu- 
ry as that of the perpetual motion is to its 
philosophy. 

*' The poetry of feeling and passion is that 
wherein the heart and its affections are 
chiefly called into action : — ^it is that poetry 
which requires no exercise of reason to be 
understood ; it is recogfuised instinctively by 
the heart. We do not want to reason upon 
it, or rather, we have not time. Our feel- 
ings steal a march upon our reason, and we 
are pleased before we have time to analyse 
the cause of our pleasure. The poetry of 
passion is of the highest order, and therefore 
the most rare and difficult to be met with. 
C^oldsmith is perhaps the only English poet 
who can claim the exclusive merit of writ- 
ing from the heart alone; not that he has not 
written pieces of wit and humour, but that his 
principal poems are the pure offspring of 



feeling and passion. It wait, however, a 8ub« 
dued passion, for there itf" more pathos in 
Eloisa to Abelard, than in any of his poems, 
or, indeed, in any other production of the 
English language. The same may be said 
of the transUition of the Iliad ; it contains 
all the fine and glowing; energy of the origi- 
nal. But Pope had such a versatility of ta- 
lent, that he sported with the lighter graces 
of the imaginative muse, and even attempt- 
ed to render lighter subjects pathetic. 
Hence a certain class of critics would deny 
him that power which he possessed whenever 
be chose to exert it. Have any of these cri- 
tics been able to show, that all the various 
subjects which he touched are not of the 
first order in their kind, if we except St. 
Cecilia^s Day f Is there any thing, in the 
whole range of English poetry, superior 
to the 'Rape of the Lock,' in its kind? 
What satirical works have we superior to 
his Dunciad ? Had Pope entirely confin- 
ed himself to the patlietic Muse, it would not 
now remain a question, whether he should 
rank with the first poets of his country ; on 
the contrary, the question would be, wheth- 
er the first poets of his country should rank 
with him P for surely it will not be contend- 
ed that Milton is distinguished for the pathet- 
ic His Paradise LMt and Regained, bis 
Allegro and Penseroso, &c. are tl^ pure off- 
spring of imagination, and require not the 
sympathies of the heart to perceive their 
beauties ; they entirely address themselres 
to the understanding and imagination.^ 

^ « Shaken—hut not O^ertkrown:^ 

A lofty pine upreared iti bmd 

The mooarcb ofithe moqntaln'B brow— 
Widely its verdint branches spresd 

And cast their shadows far below— 
Proudly it raised its wa?iog crest 

Like some broad banner from afar. 
When Battle bares bis crlnson breast. 

And summons nations to the war. 

The night cane down in clouded wrath. 

And o*er the sliy in bisekness bent 
Whilst on his desolating path 

The angel of the tempest went-«* 
Above the mount, in accents loud 

Re-echoed heaven's trumpet tone. 
And o'er the darlc-embosomed cloud 

The levin's baleful splendour sboue. 

The lofty Pine was shaken sore. 

It tottered in the mighty storm- 
But when the strife of winds was o'er, 

Unbroken was its stately form :— 
Thus meeU the high exalted soul 

The storsBs of a degenerate age— 
And thus defies their mad control. 

Their envious, ineiftetual rage. J. 0- R^ 



Jacobism is justified by Hobbes in the fol- 
lowing words:—" Propter malorumprivata- 
tem recurrendum etiam bonis est, «i se tueri 
vdunt, ad virtutes bellicas, vimet dolum, id 
est ad feringm rapacitat^m.*^ 
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BIB BOB£RT WALPOLEi 

This celebrated mtoister flourished in one 
of the most interestinj^ eras of England. Ci- 
vilization in the preeeding* reigns had some- 
what tamed the ferocity which is the stain 
of the earlier annals of the realm : death 
was no longer a sure attendant on a disgrac- 
ed favonrite, and the ceremony of a trial 
was considered to be necessary before con- 
demnation to the axe. Yet party feeling 
ran so high, that the minds of men were not 
entirely divested of those wild passions which 
refinement has now so happily softened 
down. 

Murder, thongh no longer committed by 
noblemen to the street, was connived at in the 
closet ; the arts of diplomacy combined with 
every species and means of corruption ; the 
cabinet was divided by intrigue, and ambas- 
sadors abroad were as much employed in 
thwarting their colleagues, as in maintain- 
ing a good understanding with foreign courts. 
Such was the stormy period of Sir Robert 
VTalpole^ administration, and to the long 
peace which his unwearied exertiona secur- 
ed for the country we may justly attribute 
that amendment in manneis and morals 
which no unprejudiced person, in perusing 
the History of England can fail to perceive 
Sir Robert Walpole himself was deeply im- 
bued witbtbe spirit of the times ; he served his 
country £adthfully, but was too apt to think 
the end would sanctify the means. Though 
of a peculiarly happy temperament, he some- 
times allowed passion to overcome his rea- 
son ; and one of these aberrations transport- 
ed him so far beyond the bounds of good 
breeding, that he actually collared a mem- 
ber of iSke privy council, when, on some i c- 
casion, words ran high between thetn. This 
incident was seized by Gay ; and a large 
majority of the audience, assembled to wit- 
ness the representation of the Beggar^ Op- 
era who are diverted by the quarrel scene with 
Peachum and Lockit, are not aware that it 
is a commemoration of Sir Robertas affray 
with a' brother minister. At the period of 
the first performance of this drama, a work 
which owed great part of its early populari- 
ty to pditical feeling, Sir Robert wisely ap- 
peared at the theatre, determined to show | 
that the play* was not the thing to catch his 
conscience, and was seen to *' laugh the 
heart's laugfa,^ for which he was so celebrat- 
edy and to enter as freely into the joke as 
any of the numerous spectators : who, with 
one accord, turned their eyes firom the stage 
to his box to see if his " withers were 



wrung.^ Sir Robert likewise figdred off in 
another drama ; IMUio, the Swedish Mio- 
ister, in Gustavus Vasa^ being desig^ned by 
Mn. Brooke, as a resembhmce of the premi- 
er ; but his appearance on the stage, in that 
character, was prevent^ by the reifusal of 
the licenser to &e play. The severest sa- 
tire on the minister emanated from the pen 
of Swift ; it is preserved in the Seasioos Pa« 
per ; and the editor of the work observes, 
that in this bitter and exaggerated catalogue 
of Sir Robertas failings, £ere are still some 
traits of his real manner and character. 

** With ftTour ftttd fortune bstldiousljr blesf. 
He is loud in hit leufb, and ii eoerae in Mtjeits 
orfiTOur and flortune unmerited, vain, 
A sharper in triies, a dupe in the nain ; 
Acbievini of nothing, still promising wonders. 
By dint or experi«B€«, impro?iag in blonders } 
Oppressing true merit, exalting thehaae, 
And selling bis couiftry to purchase bis plaee ; 
A jobber of stocks bjr retailing of news ; 
A prater at court, in the style of the stews. 
Of virtue, and worth, by profession a giber ; 
Of juries and senates the bully and briber ; 
Though I name not the wretch, you all kootr who I' 

mean—* 
'Tia the cur-dog of Britain, and spaniel of Spain.'* 

Skdch ofMekemet Bey^ by JH. Riiptle. 

Mehemet Bey is one of the very few 
Turks who esteem and honour the sciences : 
he is passionately fond of geograjphy, and 
takes unconmion interest in the new disco- 
veries made in that branch of knowledge. 
He always carries with him a great terres- 
trial atlas, made at Constantinople, and se- 
veral modem Turkish woiks, which treat 
on Geography, Astmnomy, and Natural 
Philosophy. He has some knowledge of all 
the sciences, and he displays it with a sort of 
pride and vanity before persons who have 
the same taste for them as himself I was 
much surprised to hear him explain, with 
great clearness and precision, the phenome- 
na of refraction and of attraction. He ask- 
ed me the true cause of the declination and 
variations of the magnetic needle. I con- 
fess thatno school-boy was ever more em- 
barrassed than I was on this occasion. 

1 have given liie portrait of this extraor- 
dinary man, but only on one side : his cruel - 
ty surpasses every tiling that has been said, 
rejportod, and told of the ferocitv of the most 
horrible tyrants of antiquity of whom histo- 
ry makes mention. It is not easy to deal 
with men of such character, especially when 
one is in their power. 



* '* The play's the thing 
By which I'll catch the coueieoce of the klog.** 
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We pTCseot our readers with aootfaer 
sketch by the author of the '* Highlanders." 
The aceae lies io France. 



A SAD SOUVENIR. 

..... .Mm di queAe vlttorie 

Kd pottiuBO fbder, n^ fame fetts 
b«ot0iido i sran niunarlciii • rugflfce 
CtM in yestf bnioa e lagrlmofla guueU 
Lft vedDvelle Can per tutu V noci«. 

** RMrd ye the din ofbattle brer, 
Lance to Itace, t&d hone to hone? 

Thy MD is sone. He raita amoag the deid.** 

Tbx retirement of the mind is as salutary 
and necessary as the withdrawing of the 
hody from the fiitigue of public life, or from 
the Station of pleasure eren in a more 
prirate circle : the latter requires repose and 
solitnde to recruit its strength and energy, 
so, also, does the former demand peac^ul 
qoietade to restore it to its equilibrium, and 
to ease it from the pressure of dirided 
thought. This lonely peacefulness may be 
foond in a cloister, a garden, or in the co- 
kmnadeof a castle; in a library, or in abed- 
chamber; but the most delightful retreat 
for die mind is in the midst of a smiling 
conntry, where man finds himself the com- 
paniott of nature, free and unfettered as the 
pure wind upon the lofty moontain, and as 
far from ^be envious obiervation of men as 
the huniUh Tiolet, whose form and fragrance 
hare Nourished and exhaled unperceired by 
the distant traveller on the populous highway 
of life. This state is feelingly portrayed by 
Rousseau, who in 1762, opening his whole 
soul to M. de Malesherbes, said,— *^ On such 
occasions, I sought hi the forest with gentle 
step some wild spot, some deserted situation, 
where nothing, appearing to be of the hand of 
man, annoimced the existence of servitude 
or domination ; some sweet asylum or recess 
where I mig^t imagine that I had penetrated 
the first, and where no importunate unwel- 
come one could intrude betwixt nature and 
myself." 

Whenever the hand of care weighs upon 
my imagination, I disengage myself in like 
manner from cities and from it, and take my 



wild ramble in rural scenery. The situation 
of Paris is very favourable for this enjoyment* 
so that I very frequently shot through its 
barriers, and plunged, as it were, into free- 
dom ana the country; there, seated on a 
bank, or supported by a tree, reclined on an 
eminence, or rousing in the expanse of a 
plain, I have looked down on gilded roofs, 
and have flown from the present to the past ; 
from objects standing actually before me, to 
those connected with the historic page. I 
have thus contemplated a tree where a bat- 
tle bad been fought, and rejoiced at seeing 
the peaceful plough-share furrowing the field 
of blood. In situations like these I have 
composed a thousand things, which will nev- 
er see the light, and have noted down many 
sketches from nature, and embodied many 
ideas, which form a great proportion of my 
humble works. 

The villages round the metropolis of 
France are many, the surrounding scenery 
of some are beautiful ; I have got them all 
by heart, I have written them all down on 
the tablets of my memory, that I may in fu- 
ture say with my favourite poet, on such and 
such a place or circumstance, 

** Ponao ethaic olim memiDisM juvabit*' 

In one of these ramblings, and in one of 
.these villages (I may not give its name), I 
was overtaken by a July shower, which 
came like the luxury of tears, warm and co- 
pious, sudden and unprect ded by a cloud, 
and which left thevaultof heaven more kwely 
and serene, and spangled all the fii^ge be- 
neath with millions of sparkling gems : after 
which the little warblers emeiiged from their 
retreats, and carolled a grateful hymn. En- 
chanting as the picture was, I was neverthe- 
less driven from it by the rain, and had to 
take shelter under a roof of straw ; the in- 
habitants welcomed me with that obliging 
manner which comes from the heart, and I 
found myself in a moment in the midst of a 
family group : an aged woman with a spright- 
ly looking boy, were on the right side of me, 
and two females were on my left, the one 
about twenty-five years of age, the other 
might be three years younger; neither of 
th^ was actually beautififl, but C9ch of 
them had a/ene saUquoi of interest, which, 
added to fine black eyes, and a tinge of me- 
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lancl^Iy, not of natural CMlic g^wth, gave 
them mnoh attractioo. The one was reading 
whilst the other was making up linen for the 
little boj; I ejed attentiFely, and could 
trace so strong a resemblance in the two 
young women, that it was evident they were 
sitters ; the mother was of a different oast, 
she had regular fine features, a complexion 
blanched by time, and a laige but hollow 
eye, which looked as if it had not been a 
atranger to tears ; the pretty child was hab- 
ited in a military jacket, and was playing with 
the old woman, whose partial look told me 
that he was her grand-child. I kissed the 
little fellow, and gave him some fruit which 
I had put in my pocket, and (endeavouring 
to make myself as much as possible a friend 
to the family) I proceeded to inform them of 
what I had conjectured from the similarity 
of features, asking at the same time to whom 
the young soldier belonged : ^* HiUu^ UeHa 
moiy^ sighed out the eldest daughter. " Com- 
meai?^ cried the child, ^^eH ce que hi ne 
fn?aune» pat^ maman 
dost thou not love me 
iotUe men ame^ Theodore',' motf''— (I love 
thee with all my heart, Theodore, but — ) 
**mait gram^maman vCaime dawuUage^ 
(but grandmamma loves me better,) conclud- 
ed he archly. Here the mother burst into tears, 
whilst the child hid his bead in the old wo- 
man*^ bosom ; the youngest daughter with- 
drew through a back door, and I felt dis- 
tressed at having awakened some slumber- 
ing sorrow, and at having opened some half- 
hesled wound ; I looked pensive and confus- 
ed, whilst an involuntary impulse led me to 
take the mother and daughter by the hands, 
and to seat myself betwixt them. Casting 
a glance upwards, I perceived a rusty sabre 
hanging on a nail, and the cross of the le- 
gioa of honour twisted round its hilt : the 
grandmother caught my eye fixed upon the 
blade of the sabre, and sobbed out, '< «ot^, 
jnonneur, ioiU ce qiti nout reste ;''* — *^ that is 
all that remains to us ;^ she drew her breath 
and repeated, toila toui ! with an emphasis 
which spoke a whole history of woe to a 
feeling heart—-** Ouijeporterai ce Mi6rs.'^— 
^ Tea, I shall wear tibat sabre,'' interrupted 
the child.-—*' I hope not,'' exclaimed both fe- 
males at once.— ** Yon have lost your bus- 
band, good woman," observed I. — **Long, 
long ago," answered she ; ** I have beni 
father and mother to the poor children." By 
this time the youngest daughter, returned 
(her tears dried op), and leaned with her 
anna folded on the back of a chair ; the lit- 
tle fellow skipped about the room, and the 
▼enerable mourner proceeded to tell me her 
distressiog tale, which I shall convey to my 
reader as briefly as possible. 

She had lost her hnsband in the bloom of 
youth, leaving her two sons and two daugh* 
ttrs, the -fastCer to provide for whom ahe 



managed a iaige fiurm, and imposed avoir o^ 
widowhood on herself; every thing prospo- 
ed for a time, and her children grew np to 
promising youth lodong to maturity, and her 
lands were grateful to the cultivatorls hand. 
The anns of France were now carried into 
almost every quarter of Europe, nor oonld 
the advantages which they g^ned be pur- 
chased without much blood ; the conscrip- 
tion was mowing down the youth of the 
provinces, whilst invading legions were lay* 
ing waste the neighbouring states; the lot 
now fell on Victor, the industrious woman's 
eldest son, a heavy sacrifice of money pro- 
cured him a substitute ; the rempla^^ was 
killed in action, Victor was called upon 
once more, and a second conscription de- 
manded his brother Joseph. The whole 
farm was sold to spare these youths finom the 
perils to which they were exposed, and to 
preserve to the widow those arms and ser- 
vices which earned the bread of a whole 
family, struggling against adverse fortune, 
and stemming an overwhelming tide which 
environed them on every side. Le courage 
tnalheureux fell in the field, the two substi- 
tutes were slain, and the elder brother be- 
came liable again: destitute of means (th« 
widow being stretched upon a bed of sick- 
ness), the younger brother volunteered in 
his place, in company with the husband of 
onesister, and the lover of the other, and they 
paid the forfeit of their lives to a success, the 
effects of whidi they never shared; and 
scareely were these brave men allied m mis- 
fortune, cold upon the gory plain, when 
Victor was summoned again, and marched 
op in person to fill the vacant place of hira 
whom he sought in vain in the diminished 
ranks. Despair adds weight to the com- 
batanfb sword ; Victor's was heavy with ad« 
Tersity and personal feeling; wi& military 
ardour and revenge, which sought the de- 
stroyers of his race ; he performed (as his 
mother said) deeprodigea^ and was decorated 
on the spot ; but his arms and order were all 
which a sorrowingwounded comrade brought 
from the batde of Mont.-St-Jean. Here 
the measure of affliction of the survivors 
overflowed with bitterness ; a husband and 
a lover, a protector and a son, were no more 
to bless the abode which once knew com- 
fort, to procure the blazing faggot, or the 
frugal fare; disconsolateness stood on the 
one hand, and poverty shivered on the other; 
merey invisible, however, inspired them 
with patience and industiy; a roof is above 
their heads; and want stalking at their 
heeU, has not yet overtaken them. 

How have their means dwindled from a 
sort of affluence to mediocrity, and from 
thence to a precarious existence; from a 
dwelling of life and love, to a monument of 
unavailing grief; what now remains to ti^ro 
of former prosperity ? where are days of 
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former happiness ? thejr are entombed in the 
gujf of time, whikt those who shed comfort 
aroand them, are buried in an early grave. 
This is the remnant of all ; the widow and 
the disconsolate, the orphan and the mother, 
whose brave sons had once been her support, 
having nothing but the trisU $mnemr sus- 
pended on the mouldering wall ; on this does 
the humid eye fell incessantly ; to this does 
many a sigh arise from the profound recess 
of woe; this is the escutcheon of death, the 
mute eulogy of departed worth, the bloody 
chronicle of the scourge of war. * ^ Glor^,^ 
exclaimed the broken hearted mother, ^* isa 
great word, but when it unpeoples the ham- 
let, and desolates the plains ; when it snatch- 
es the child from a mother^ breast, sev- 
ers the hearts of wedded pairs, and blights the 
prospects of plighted vows ; when the widow 



presses her cold pillow in loneliness, and the 
orphan demands a father,— then will ^e suf- 
ferer^ curse consign the name of war to 
hatred; then will the laurel of conquest be 
to her as the deadly nightshade ! — ** Where 
are my children .^ these were her last ac« 
cents. 

Very few words of comfort could be spok- 
en to those whose mourning is that of the 
heart, whose regrets must be coeval with 
their days ; to pluck the thorn from their 
aching bosoms was impossible, all that re- 
mained was to sympathize with them, and by 
frequent visits and trivial acts of kindness, 
to convince them that the distress of the 
stranger contracts a relationship with all the 
family of man, and gives the orphan and the 
widowed undeniable claims and ties on 

The Wandebiho Hermit. 



SouTHST, of late yeais^bas rendered him- j takes up his pen he is still the man of mind 
self <*iairgame^ to wits and satirists— 4ii8 and learning, he is still the Soathey that 



mercenary abandonment of the honourable 
principlei with which be started in life, his 
fulsome flattery . of beings whom once he 
would have scorned, his mean jealousy of 
Byron, and his unmanly persecution of the 
ttoUe poet% memory and oharacter after bis 
death, all these have bowed the scaAe of his 
demerits down to the earthy and have cast 
him, in spite of all his talent and all his learn- 
ing, even beneaUi the scorn of generous and 
high-minded men. It is true that wheo he 



wrote '* Roderick'' and << Thalaba" but << heu! 
quantum mutatus abilloi^he is no longer 
the man of impassioned and la^ fiseling, of 
frank and honourableheart ; he is the fiiwning 
parasite and the malicious defamer ; and the 
eagle wing of his genius is soiled and pollu- 
ted by shame. His *< Vision of Judgment" 
is probably familiar to our readers, its En- 
glish hexameters have called forth the fol- 
lowing amusing j^aredy from a foreign 
wtt 



«' THE TRANCE, 

*' I first adventure ; follow me wbo list !** 

Pri/kee torisiomffjitdimtal, 
^ Twas at that gloomy hour of the night just preceding cock-crowing. 

When with surrounding volumes the author's chamber is litter'd 

And the faint gleam of the glimmering light as it sinks in the socket, 

Fades, like thos# long-vanishM hopes which in youth, full of patriot ardour. 

Prompted my spirit to jacobin lays, and sneers against churches, 

Pensive, and deep in thought, did I sit, by the fire-side reflecting. 

(Meagre, alas, was the fire in the grate, and dwindled to embers, 

And, when compared to the flame it display 'd at the evening's commeDcement, 

Cold as the Laureate's lay to the soul-stirring strain of Wat Tyler.) 

Thus as I sat, the street-pacing watchman announcing the hour. 

Sent ibrth his note again^ < past twelve,' through the silent of night-time, 

His is a hoarse, harsh sound, that is sad and unwelcome at all times. 

Since it reminds us how hours fly away. But this night more unpleasant. 

For, in the course of the day, I had learnt from my crony the sexton, 

One was deceasM upon whom, true or false,'! must needs shed my praises^ 

Paid as I was for so doing, and knowing my bread must be butter*a* 

So I to labour began ; for I now keep a kind of an office, 

Where, to my liking, for heaven or for hell I book the departed ; 

And, should a few, whom my register mentions as put in the right roacf, 

Choose to belie my intent, and perversely turn to the left hand, 

Ccla nCettigal; 'twill be all one to me, when the matter's detected ; 

None can discuss with such show of belief these mystenotis subjects 

As the bold bard, who an infidel first, and then an apostate, 

Now, with a neutraliz'd feeling can write what best suits him about them.^ 

^' THE GA'rS OP BBAVEW. 

*^ Then did T dream that myself those gates of bliss was approaching. 

Where, in the portals, as sentinel stood a herald celestial. 

* Ho !' ho exclaimed, * Doctor Southey, the Laureate, cometh to judgment, 
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< Jacobins, h«ar ! Ye Toriet, hear ! Partisans of all parties, 

* Whom he in turn hath espous'd and defended, with vigour impartial, 

* Since it concerns all alike, attend, and bring forth his accasers.' 

Soon as the summons sonorous was ottered, the winds, who were waiting, 
Bore it abroad to the printers ; the press in her innermost caverns 
Heard, and heavM forth her load. 

Anon, octavos and quartos , 
Oather'd before the gates, and almost block'd the path with their numbers, 
Which like the fragments of rocks appear'd. Those ponderous poruis 
Shook at their dread approach, and trembled their massive foundations^ 
Lo, the Anthology Sonnets were there, the Carmen Triumphale ; 
There too was Joan of Arc, and {Proh Pudor !) < I go to the Woodlands ;' 
. Thalaba too was there, and the dramatic piece of Wat Tyler ; 
There too the battle of Blenheim, and strictures on authors sotente. 
Who by the vigorous force of my muse have ^ been nall'd to the gibbet *,* 
Fugitive pieces of various kinds too, till this time forgotten) 
Now stood forth a motley and multitudinous army. 
Rising in witness against me ; and all arrang'd in their order. 
Tier over tier they took their places, and far in the distance* 
Far as the sig^t could pierce, that array of letter-press glisten'd. 

Tbe foUdwing part of Settled addreM to the present Lanraote, when tbey embrace, oa 
the supposed rejectioD of the latter trom the gate of heaven, and his a^"**— ion to the anti» 
podea of the said gate is truly homoroiis. 

** Nor shrink thon firom Setde'i embraces : 
• f* What ! though he may not compete with thee in tergiversation, 

{E^en in these regions that palm shalt thou bear supreme and unrivall'd) 

Though I ne^er fought champion-like beneath the bright banner of Freedom, 

That I might afterwards quit her camp for a hundred i^er mmumf 

Yet am I not unworthy, nor unprepared for the meeting ; 

For like thee did I adulate princes and powers despotic. 

Battling like thee, tmginbw,pedibWt pugnia et roslro. 

lAkfi thee, did I wreath my brow with the courtly laurel, 

When I no more could aspire to the bright firesh green of Parnassus. 

Most, too, like mine, O Southey ! have flow'd thy aumbers narcotic ; 

Laudanum, such was thy fame, always fell ten per ceni. in the market, 

Oft as a work from thy pen show'd its face in the booksellers' windows.' 

TbecoDclasion of Southey^ address to his infismal majesty, is in fine keeping* 
'* * Friend,' I replied, ' to thee, who has erer been deep in any secrets. 
Why should I speak ? Thou knowest that mine was a cbequer'd existence^ 
Fall of ill fame, with dishonour beset ; yet boldly I bore it, 
CheerM by the soothing power of thy potent coadjutor Mamm&n; 
And, if at times my mind was diturb'd by a troublesome feeling, 
Robert, I said to myself, reflect thine is a lucrative station. 
And as the proverb avers, a fat sorrow surpasseth a lean one. 
Such were my thoughts and conduct. How many and great were my merits, 
S^-t— n, thou only canst tell ? Did I not at all times do thy bidding, 
And by thy judgments unswerving abide f Full surely thou knowest, 
That the desire of my heart hath been still to put cash in my pocket. 
Pardon my errors, kind friend, and in mercy accept my intentions, 
Which have been ever towards thee, e'en when I fell short of my wishes, 
As I have trusted in thee, ah, let me not now be deserted ! 
Thou wert my guide upon earth ;— be my stay then in these thy dominions. 
Thus did I si^ak with united firmness and modesty. < Well done, 
Faithful servant, and good !' then spake forth a voice from the darkness, 

* Enter among thy congenial companions !' The spirits in waiting 
Clapt their pinions forthwith ; and the whole assemblage of demons 

Prank 0octor S y , with three tinaes three, standing up and unooverM.'' 



KEALITIES. 



I aitde myself a little boat 

And iHuncbed tt od tbe sea; 
And lAto the wide worl d went forth 
To see what there might be. 



I had a power given me 

To gaze oo every besrt, 
1 nd from Ha secret joy or gr lef ^ 

To bid the veil depart. 

I entered arst a stately ball : 
It thODe with light and bloora. 

And the air was heavy with the breath 
Of music sod perfuae. 



There saw I one* who oo his head 

Wore a bright crown of gold. 
Add his purple mantle swept the grouBd 

In many a broidered fold : 
But be had a troubled glance, 

And his look was darlc with care. 
And his thoughts wandered to and fro, 

And rest they found no where. 

I stood next by a gay lady; . 

Rich gems were in her hair; 
There was not one so proud as she. 

There was not one 90 fair t 
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But I ptreelved tor iplrit timed 

l^itkB tkt Qoebaiited peane. 
With ad tod mournful memory. 

To dajs which once had been; 

When her hair wu bound with flowen, 
And h«r spirits fresh tilie them, 

Ere sht hid bartered happinets 
ror the heutlew diadem. . 

I nitered nest a momy bower ; 

Aad thera two lovers leant. 
As if their destiny were clear 

As the moonlit element* 

A moment passed, and all was'darlc. 

For the lover's blood was shed; 
And bis wan ndstrem lay beside^ 

Her Ufa with his had fled. 

I saw a mlnstrelMofty brow. 
Green with his laurd crown ; 

Rttt I saw, too, that high pale brow 
Waa bowed in sorrow down. 

I saw the sun lilce glory riie 
On the warrior*s snow-white plume ; 

Aad stem and stately was hiB step, 
But hia lip and eye were gloom : 

I saw him looli towards the field 
He had eovered with the slaio,^ « 

I knew hia soul was on the friends 
He should not see again. 

I then the crowded city sought— 
There was hurrying to and fro; 

I asked ifin it might be rest ? 
And tumult answered, no. 

I called the traveller wind, oh ! where 

Peace may the weary crave ? 
And the deep voice of death replied— 

But only in (he grave. L. B. 



STAKZA8. 

•• And art thou ime ! Ah 1 life was uever made 
For one like thee!*' 

I turnM into the olive gnwt 

Where first I sAid my vow of love ; 

The leaves were freab, the flowers were ftiir, 

As la our first, sweet wandVing there. 

And as I look'd on the blue sky, 

And saw the gem*clear stream pass bf. 

How did I wish that, like these, fate 

Had fohned the heart inanimate* 

And all around wai breath and bloom, 

And coloured lamps of rich perfume 

Flower's mizt with the green leaves, and made 

A varied light amid the shade. 

It seemM like wrong that they could be 

So fak, and yet not fair for thee ! 

I thought upon thy tenderness, 

No chance could change, no wrong make less. 

When madden'd brain, and tortur^d mind, 

Blade even me almost unkind 

To mne, lor whom I would have given 

A death-bed certainty of Heaven ! 

I thought on the sweet smile, which fliole 

Amid the tempest of my soul. 

An d, like the moonlight on the tide. 

Smoothed what was rough to all beside. 

And then I thought how, day by day, 

I asmrh'd some fresh sign of decay, 



Upon the cheek, upon tlie btow, 

Which only thou wouldst not allow ; 

The temple where the veins shone through. 

The clearness of the eye's deep blue, 

Like stars, whose brightest rays have meN 

For one last blaze before they set ; 

And, when I wept this worst of ill. 

To find a ruin deeper still — 

To leave thee, or to see thee die, 

in the last wants of poverty. 

We parted, dear one ; thou wast left. 

Of him thou hadst so lov*d beteft, 

To coldness, misery, and pain. 

All the worn heart endures in vain, 

And yet too gentle to complain ; 

And then, thy solitude of death, 

No lip to catch thy parting breath. 

No clasp, fond as that it would press 

Life to stay for lovers last caress; 

And then, the years of toil and care 

Thy gentleness had had to Iwar ; 

All, all the faithlessness and wrong 

That have pursued my path so long ; 

Desolate, as I feel alone. 

How can 1 weep that thou art gone ? L. E. L. 



Far iht iVeir York Literary eateUe. 

FABKWSLL TO MT FLUTE. 
[Inscribed to T.T.] 

Go i hide thee in the woods again, • 

From whence thou bast thy biith, 
For thou has sung the latest strain 

Thou'lt carol upon earth. 
Go ! hide thee in thy parent trunk, 

And trim thy couch of death. 
And there in darksome silence sunk, 

Sigh forth thy dying breath ! 

Thy dying breath? yet no, oh sta^! 

But slumber for a while. 
Perhaps again may come the day 

When I shall see thee smile. 
Perhaps again will come the hoar, 

When warbling as before, 
With many a bright and blushing flower 

Thou shalt be clustered o^er. 

And in the grove, or on the sea, * 

Beneath the moon's sweet Ught 
Thoalt wake full ihany a strain for me. 

To charm the lonely night. 
To charm the listening ear of love, 

Or friendship^ kindred heart ; 
Or with the seraph songs above. 

To take thy tuneful part. 

Perchance thou^t wake when distant far 

From friends and joy and home, 
A sad and lonely traveller 

Through foreign climes I roam : 
When on the wUd and wizard strand 

Of some Peruvian shore, 
Or on Arabia's burning strand 

Where song ne^er waked before. 

Perchance— thoult never breathe again, 

But hushed in death lie mute ; 
Then have I heard thy dying strain, 

My sweetly warbling flute. 
If so, farewell — and tiOLe with thee 

My deep and fond regret. 
To think the light thou shed'ston me 

Should all so darkly set. C. T. R. 
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THk following remarks on the work of 
the talented and noble spirited Madame Bel- 
loc are from the " Reme Encyclop€dique^^ 
and cannot fail to interest those who have 
sufficient capacity to appreciate the true 
character of Lord Byron. 

LORD BTRON. 

By Madame Louise 8w. Belloc. 

A OENXRous disposition, enlightened mind, 
and noble independence of character, can 
alone have induced a woman, full of the re- 
serve and modesty of her sex, to undertake 
the difficult task of avenging, criticising and 
bringing into notice die great poet whom 
England has just lost ; the noble champion 
whose premature.death all Greece bewails. 
What difficulties has Madame Belloc impo- 
sed upon herself! Let us point them out bj 
some reflections drawn from the subject. 
During his life. Lord Byron was almost ban- 
ished Uie society of Englbh Ladies ; injured 
and disowned, in the person of their coun- 
try womah, they vowed inveterate hate, and 
vindicated their fierce resentrtient with the 
interests of their sex, insulted in a young 
and handsome wife. England could not 
pardon the noblest of her children who had 
so debased her. This proud country drove 
him from her bosom, and be became a citi- 
zen of the world ; but was unable to escape 
the reprobation of the age— or of futurity, 
which cannot excuse the citizen who ab- 
jures his native land. The combination of 
these two circumstances produced an accu- 
mulation of calumnies, and even execrations, 
against the husband (moro unfortunate than 
culpable) of Miss Milbank. Encumbered 
with such a weight of prejudices, he should 
have avoided offence in his conduct abroad, 
and not have afforded pretence for verifying 
them to those hypocritical ionoralists so com- 
mon in his country. 

As a writer, Byron has given proofs of bis 
genius : he is a gre^t poet ; bat his brilliant 
and striking example may injuro the art of 
composition, with whose secrets he was 
nevertheless well acquainted. Already 
his imprudent imitators have formed a vicious 
school With respect to morality, he merits 
censure, so much the more heavy, as his 
works mav give groupds to malevolence, or 
even candour, to suspect him of some stains 
as lasting as tiie brand of firo, or the stamp 
of crime. He seemed to feel an infernal 
pleasuro in debasing human kind, which yet 
his muse often renders moro grand and beau- 
tiful than nature: like the inspiration of 
Grecian sculpture. After having raised 
man up to heaven, and there brought him to 
the contemplation of eternal truS, be de- 



Ugfats to precipitate and chain him down in 
heU : that is to say, in the only ^aee whem 
the God of the universe is absent And yet 
be does not give to the damned that regret 
of their celestial abode, which Milton hak eo 
vividly depicted in his fallen angels. No 
one, perhaps, among the ancients or the 
moderns hasreiveaented love, youth, grace, 
and beauty, in more lively colours than 
the author of the Corsair; and the Giaour. 
But why has he persisted in ascribing a 
desperate fatality to his heroines? All die 
tmhappy, as though they had been struck at 
their birth with a iatal anathema. If we 
admire in Lord Byron those sublime hymns 
to all the virtues, we know not by what se- 
cret envy, or principle of self-condemnation, 
it is — that he never delineates one exempt 
from some horrible admixture. Some mys- 
terious crime always oppresses his heroes: 
CEdipus^s enigma undiscovered : g^^ilt goads 
them with the fury of remorse. Lord Byrt>n 
has traced a true picture, profound and even 
terrible, of the torments of conscience ; it 
recaUs and surpasses the Eumenides fii JE&' 
chylus ; but it returns too often. The an- 
ther shows too much affection fbr it. To 
hear him speak of it, he might be snpposed 
a new Orestes, giving vent to the involunta- 
ry groans of a heart which can no longer 
confine its fatal secret. Nevertheless, such 
is the attraction, the power, the magic of 
this extraordinary being, that he impassions, 
blinds, and subdues his readers. Reason her- 
self finds it difficult to resist him. She is 
obliged toexert all her strength and authority 
to dispel the dangerous illusions of this 
tempter; and to contradistinguish, in the 
same writer, the angel from the demon of 
poetry. 

Such is the client whose cause a woman 
has embraced : the culprit whom she under- 
takes to exculpate at the tribunal of poster- 
ity — like those kings dethroned by death, 
whom Egypt detain^ on the threshold of the 
tomb, to pronounce judgment on them be- 
fore the people who had been witnesses ef 
their lives. How has Madame Belloc un- 
dertaken so bold a project ? How is it that 
she has not feared the malevolence too com- 
monly indulged toward those of her sex who 
step beyond the narrow cirele in which our 
jealous severity would retain them ? 

Madame Belloc, at the commencement of 
her work, replies, unconsciously, to these 
questions, in a way as natural as it is satia- 
factorv. 

<' Tbe death of A man of genius strikes ns 
with grief, and causes painful surprise : we 
can hardly credit it. We are alarmed at 
the fatal power of destiny. Can so much 
talent be annihilated ? Can he die who 
emanates inmiortal recollections ! 

** The poetis sovereign over all nature; it 
is to him alone she opens all her charms— be 
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isniiiterofalllife; tbe past and thefature 
•fcrhn ; he hci^tens the present with his 
teagic illusioiis; and these iUusioos are of 
more worth than realities ! How oAeo, my 
boBDiD swollen with sig^s, my heart beating^ 
with happiness, bare I rendered thanks to 
tlM gemiis that awakens snch sablime emo- 
tioBs ! A crowd of generous tboogbtB throng 
within me ; I feel myself glow ; I pant for 
glory — not that which flatters pride; bat 
that powerftil sympathy which unites all no- 
ble minds. I feel respect mingled with ten- 
derness for talent; it nbrates to the bottom 
of my heart. I would give ten years of my 
life to contemplate for one day one of these 
priTileged beings. I do not dream of their 
frienddbip; 1 desire only to see and hear 
them. I wish not to draw their attention : 
DO feeling of self remains. I feel for talent 
what a courtier does for power ; though he 
Btili desires some profit, whilst I only wish to 
admire. NeVer does death appear so dread- 
fa! as when he strikes atone of these demi- 
gods." 

The woman who has avowed such worship 
to genius^-who feels so strongly the ralue of 
this celestial gift, has received, from nature, 
the command to act as the interpreter and 
defender of Lord Byron. No .doubt this 
admiration sometimes becomes enthusiastic. 
Bat reason rises above the impassioned sen- 
timent ; she is indulgent to the faults of an 
extmordinary man ; but she knows <and ap- 
preciates him entirely. 

** Gifted with ardent talent, an exalted 
mind, and sentiments of terrific energy. Lord 
Bynm (says his amiable panegyrist] could 
not be understood by the crowd ; their in- 
feriority shocked and oppressed him. He 
had a sovereign contempt for the interests of 
a world so puerile m his eyes ; he was roused 
to activity only by great undertakings. Life 
enclosed in the narrow frame of cities and 
of courts, seetned to him a useless, or a &tal 
gift: he shunned all that contracted the 
miod. Passion, the mover of the noblest 
actions, as of the most culpable errors, trans* 
ported him to heaven or to hell. In his pride, 
kings were to him as pigmies, struggling be- 
low his feet to retain, or to lose their bauble 
crowns." 

This portrait of Lord Byron is traced in 
the style of Goethe, in his Werter. ThoughtB 
DO less just, and more original, serve to ini- 
tiate us in the knowledge of a character of 
such mingled contrasts, and to acquaint us 
with the circumstances which constituted 
Lord Byron the man of nature. Madame 
Belloc, after reverting to the storm raised 
against him in the higher circles of London, 
thus expresses herself: 

** If we go back to the cause of these cla- 
mours, we shall find it, I Uiink, in the char- 
acter of Lord Byron himself, and in the man- 
ners of the nation. Placed, by birth, in the 



first rank of English aristocracy, he always 
despised its prerogatives. He exposed the 
worthlessness of tliose distinctions which 
shelter inferiority. He attacked men of 
hig^h station, confronted them boldly, and 
disclosed their duplicity to the people. He 
overwhelmed them irith that contemptuous 
satire, more difficult to bear iban direct cen- 
sure. He unmasked the prudery of women, 
and the pretended honour of men. In a 
word, he roused the pride of England. This 
people, who think themselves the greatest 
in the v^orld, were astonished to find them- 
selves insignificant They perceived not 
that the giant who crushed them represented 
thus the nation to the eyes of Europe, which 
they treated with the like disdain.''* 

With exception to the excess of enthusi« 
asm which ascribes the power of abasing an 
entire nation, and all ^ts men of consequence 
before him, to a poet incapable of bearing 
for a single day the weight of public authori- 
ty, — we cannot but recognise in this a strik- 
ing picture, and perceive, through it, the 
genuine reasons of the moral proscription of 
Lord Byron. He wished to be the Jnvenal 
or the Dante of the English patriciate : he 
has expiated his ambition and his glory by 
the storms of his life. Madame Belloc per- 
fectly portrays this natural re-action of so- 
cial power against a man bold enough to 
provoke it ; but should we have expected 
the following reflections from a female pen ? 

'* Wealth serves as a counterpoise to tlie 
aristocracy of England ; but its tyranny is 
still more debasing. A great name is some- 
times the reward of a noble action : at least 
it is an excitement to seem worthy of obtain- 
ing it ; but opulence is often acquired by in- 
direct means, or by calculations which con- 
tract the mind. Besides, in yielding to the 
illusions of nobility, we yield to the recollec- 
tions of a sort of moral gpreatness ; to an il- 
lusion of the mind : while the influence of 
gold is merely physical. It strikes our 
senses, addresses itself to our most rulgar 
enjoyments, promises the easy access of 
pleasures; demoralizes and corrupts us. A 
nobleman, who thinks to be respected, with 
no other claim to esteem than his title, be- 
comes ridiculous; while a rich man who 
humbles you, because he has money and 
yon want bread, is base, insolent and crueL'' 

In my quaGty of the friend of man, I should 
sincerely pity England, sunk to this degree 
of moral turpitude ; I should still more pity 
those parts of the world, where this power, 
supported upon so frail a basis, can exercise 



* We cannot in France form a jast idea of 
the English aristocracy. This hydra with a 
hundred heads devours every thing; glory,* hon- 
our, consideration, riches. She reigns over 
opinion ; and this species of deepocism is more 
absolute than that of kings; Intellect, and even 
genius, bends for a while before iu power. 
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fnendB kooir tbat tbe^ are grouodli 
the world knows not tbis.^ 

<* Then, what is to be done,— I am ready 
to do any thing*'' 

"Why," she said in a hesitation tone, 
** discontinue yonr visits." 

I knew not the sad reality at the moment, 
this came so unexpectedly, my mind— my 
heart — ^my whole frame, could not contain 
her words, and I had resolution to reply with 
a manly finnness, *< I will readily do any 
thing whereby your mind may feel a mo- 
ment's rest" 

" Said yon nothing more ?" 

"Nothing.** 

" Did you not upbraid her ?" 

"Upbraid her! no, and nerer shall: I 
love her still, and my heart is wholly hers." 

" That is nonsense— my sentiments are, 
my happiness shall not depend upon the 
smiles or good graces of any when mine 
are not conducive to theirs : — ^but did you 
not say a word ?" 

"I have told you — nothing-*nor even 



tide of calumnies? " There is edy one waiy 
to show yourself a man : lis not as yoa ad- 
vise, but tis to bear in silence.— MTbal^ 
were I to way-lay him, call him hypocrite, 
backbiter, or a thousand other names, would 
that lighten the sorrows which I feel. Were 
I to seek revengl, and plunge a dsq^ger is 
his breast, wookl that bespeak me a man ; 
or, lastly, were I to demand what the world 
calls * satisfaction,' were I to send him na* 
prepared before the presence of an offinided 
€rod, what satisfaction is there ; or, were I 
to appear at Hii footstool without one mo- 
aranfk warning, what reward have I ? — T«t 
i know yonr ^art : yon are fiery and pre* 
cipitate, and in the zeal of your w^-intend- 
ed council, would advise another path thao 
that I purpose to pursue." 

" I will be myself your champion : I will 
not brook this. He who injures m^ friend, 
offends me ; and he who has a fnend and 
stands not by him through weal and wo, is 
no friend. I will espouse your cause." 

" You shall not, else you renounce me as 
your friend: this secret you wrung from 
my heart, and I have only to mention that it 



made one single allusion to former days of ^ "«*"♦ *"« c:^^ ^ ^ j t i «^.. 

Iflv« ^ kiodnL«.» ' '^J "P°^®" *?. confidencej-^nd I hope you 

wdl treasure it as such. What answer have 



love and kindness." 

" Did you not ask her what reports sh^ 
meant.'" 

" No, no, there was no occasion for that 
-—they had, as you well know, coupled our 
names together, and proclaimed us shortly 
to be one. These I heard for a year pas- 
sed, and I told her of them, even before I 
had declared my love: to say, therefore, 
that these reports induced her to the pre- 
sent course, was, in the least, unkind, and 
appears to me strange indeed. O! there 
must be something else, but what it is I 
cannot tell. — ^Yet one has been the cause, 
he has done me a great injury — he has not 
ceased to persecute me for a moment since 
my arrival — he has done more to my undo- 
ing than tongue can tell : — ^you know him, 
you can guess whom I mean : yet he professes 
to be a Christian — ^yes, as the world goes, per- 
haps he is ; but I will judge noman,^-! hope 
he is foTgiven, as freely as I forgive him: 
this man, even this very day, came up to me 
in the street, smiling as if he were my 
friend, and asked me how my health was. 

" What said you then ?** 

" I put on as cheerful a face as my heart 
would permit — answered him politely, and 
passed on." 

" Have you no manly feelings in you, Hen- 
ry ? Will you tamely see him cross you in 
your every path — stand before vou, the very 
bane of your heart-strings, blighting yonr 
fancied dreams of bliss, yet view aO with apa- 
thy ? What is in your breast, have you no 
spirit, no courage, no revenge, to stand be- 
fore him as becomes a man^ and stem his 



you?" 

" I bow to thy behest :— none other." 
Now, since these days, many a year has 
gone ; I have seen much ; my hairs have 
whitened one by one, and hang owet my 
temples like a leafless tree in winter:— 
chax^ges sad, and many have since taken 
place. The injured, the injurer, and the 
maiden are tenants of the chamel bouse,— 
like flowers of the passed summer, they 
have feded to nothingness ; even their memo- 
ries are little known, and cherished by only 
a few :— such the way of the world ! and 
when T take a retrospective view of my life, 
and of those nearly connected with me, I 
wonder— am amazed at their little pleasures 
and pains, Xheir little likes and disUki 
[To be concluded in oar neat] 



FBOM THS OERBf AlC OF LESSDVO. 

" A sparrow once said to the bat, ^ Look 
yonder at the eagle, you are just able to 
perceive him; he is preparing for a lofty 
flight, and familiar with the sun and stars, 
will make directly for the throne of Jupiter. 
Now, although I do not look like an eagle,' 
I will undertake to fly like one.' 

" * Fly then, braggart !' exclaimed the 
bat 

" The eagle soared aloft on his well-tried 
pinions and the spaorrow followed; but scarce* 
ly had they cleared the lofty trees, when both 
were equally out of the sight of the bat, and 
therefore in her opinion they reached the 
same extraordinary height*'' 
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A Discourte dehvered <U Schmedady^ July 
2St, 1823, htfore ike Jfeu> York Alpha if 
ike Phi Beta Kappa, By the Hon. Deiritt 
CUDtoD» LL. D.— Albany I Webstera and 
Skinners. 



Adckp sense of the vahie and importance 
of education has for many years been a 
prominent characteristic of the dbting^isbed 
man who now firesides orer the interests of 
«ur State. Amidst the cares-and anxieties 
•f fl( long^ and often stormy public life, he 
has fmmd time to cultivate theasiences him- 
aelf, and to encourage their cultivation in 
others ; and whatever difference in opinion 
may yet exist as to his political merits, we 
bdiere there ean be nqne with respect to 
his literary pretension^. To examine these 
pretensions is the object of the present arti- 
cle. Disclaiming alike the titles of 
warm partizaos and blind eulogists, we shall 
proceed in the undertaking candidly and 
dispossaonately- 

AU the writings of Governor Clinton are 
characterizedby strength more than beauty, 
both in the thought and style. He expres- 
ses himself with energy and with boldness, 
as if satisfied with the correctness of hb own 
opinions, and fearlessly challenging rather 
than submitting to scrutiny. A stateliness 
of language* carried oocasioeally to excess, 
and at times unsuited to the subject, per- 
vades all his productions. This^however, is 
generally his natural manner of expression, 
arising from the peculiar character of his 
mind. His habits of thinking are evidently 
dignified : he contemplates the large and im-, 
portant features of filings, and dislikes the 
consideration of their minutiae. Men of this 
frame of mind naturally clothe their ideas in 
lofty and measured diction, wiiich is consid- 
ered as laboured and affected by those who 
wmnt mdier the capacity or the inclination 
to inquire its cause. Some of the most tal- 
ented among English authors belong to this 
class : Gibbon and Bolingbroke and John- 
son and Shaftesbury ; although the latter un- 
doubtedly mingles much affectation with his 
natural lordly style. 

l¥e have always been of opinion that 
Governor Clinton's/orte in writing, is grave 
and severe satire. Before our readers con- 
demn this opinion as rash and ill-founded, 
let them read the letters of " Heraclitus,'* 



published a few years ago ia the Albany 
^' Statesman.^ We have no authority for 
saying that these productions are from his 
pen ; but we do believe and insist that they 
are from no other* They contain a power 
of irony, and an eloquence of invective^ 
scarcely to be surpassed. All men of talents 
display more energy in satirical writing than 
in any other species of composition. The 
cause is obvious: passion is the source of 
power, and satire is the ofbpring of passion. 
Anger and scorn, passion^ strongest attri- 
butes, occupy the feelings of the satirist, and 
under their influence the mind is more ani* 
mated and more ardent than under any 
other circumstances whatever. The strong- 
est feelings will always find the strongest ex- 
pressions; and all the oracular wisdom that 
has l)een uttered on this subject cannot 
shake our belief that ardent passions are in- 
separable from g^reat minds. 

Governor Clinton's discourse before the 
Alpha of New York has been some time be- 
fore the public, and has been generally read 
and admired. It has all the strength of his 
other writings, and is superior to them all in 
polish and elegance. The arrangement of 
its sentences is highly classical, and is ap- 
parently modelled from Livy and Tacitus, 
commiogliDg the strong conciseness of the 
latter with the diffuse elegance of the form- 
Thete is more ornament, less restraint 



er. 



over the imagination, and a greater aim at 
effect, than we have observed in any of 
his previous compositions. He commences 
with a short and distinct view of the state of 
uncultivated man, and ascribes the great 
mass of human calamity to '* erroneous views 
of religion, or bad systems of government" 
After pointing out the impropriety of ming- 
ling church and state, and contrasting the 
present with the former state of the world, 
he continues in the following animated lan- 
guage— * 

«*The monuments of the arts — ^the fabrics 
of genius and skill, and the sublime erections 
ofpiety and science, have been prostrated 
in the dust; and the places where Demos- 
thenes and Cicero spdce, where Homer and 
Viigil sang, and where Plato and Aristotle 
taught, are now exhibited as mementos of 
the perishable nature of human glory. The 
forum of Rome is converted into a market 
for cattle:* the sacred fountain of Casta- 
lia is surrounded, not by the muses and the 
graces, but by the s emi-barbarous girls o f 
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Albania :t The laufei grmrea, and the det* 
fied beigfats of Parnafisas, are the aBylom of 
banditti : Babylon oan only be traced by its 
bricks : The taods of the desert have oyer^ 
whelmed the splendid city of Palmyra, and 
are daily encroaching on the fertile tmito- 
riesoftbeNile: and the Malaria has driyen 
roan froin the fairest portions of Italy, and 
pursued him to the very gates of the Eternal 
City." 

The writer then goes on to consider the 
situation of our own country, and the import 
tance of knowledge as connected with liber- 
ty, after which the dangen that may threaten 
our political existence are clearly designat- 
ed, and the means of counteracting them, 
stated and explained. 

** The honour and glory of a nation,** con- 
tinues Governor Clinton, *< consist in the 
illustrious achievemenU of its sons in 
the field — ^in the science and learning which 
compose the knowledge of man — ^in the arts 
and inventions which administer to his ac- 
commodation, aod in the virtues which ex- 
alt his character. Scarcely two centuries 
have elapsed since the settlement of these 
United States, and in that period we have 
seen a Washihoton, a Hemrv, a Fkamk- 
LiN, a RifTENHouss, and a Fulton — the 
most splendid names in war, in eloquence, 
in philosophy, in astronomy, and in mechan- 
ics, which the world has ever witnessed. 
The congress of patriots who proclaimed our 
independence in the face of an admiring 
world, and in the view of approving heaven, 
have descended, with three exceptions, to 
the grave ; and in this industrious band were 
comprised more virtue and wisdom, and pa- 
triotism and energy, than in any association 
of ancient or modern times,** 

On one subject in particular, we most 
heartily concur with Governor Clinton, 
<* that the waters of ancient learning ought 
to be drunk at the fountain head.** The 
flood of translations of Greek and Latin 
authors has done almost as much mischief 
to the intellectual world, as Noah's flood did 
to the material. A man who has read Dry- 
den*8 translation of Viiigil, and Pope*s of 
Homer, considers himself qualified to de- 
claim on all occasions, on the high sublimity 
of the Grecian, and the exquisite polish of 
the Roman bard. If, in addition to these, 
he has read Murphy's Tacitus, and some 
other person^ (we foi^ the name] Cicero, 
he is in raptures with the Ibrcible precision 
of the historian, and the copious magnifi- 



cence of the orator. If, to crown all, b* 
possesses Lempriere*^ Dictionary, his clas- 
sical education has received the last tosicby 
and, happy man ! be is a first-iate scholar. 
He knows that Aristotle was a philoeopber« 
and that be used to walk up and down in tiie 
Lycenm, followed by the peripatetics, and 
aldiongfa he cannot exactly tdl what pm- 
pakUc means, he has no doubt that it meana 
no harm. He knows that Sappho was a 
charming songstress, and tiuit Phaon was ft 
hard-hearted stripling, and he wonders that 
she who was the very soul of genius and pas« 
sion, should- be driven by slighted love to 
jump off from a rock into the raging sea. 
He knows that Achilles once wore petti* 
coats, and that little Hercules was not fond 
of snakes. He can trace tte origin of the 
Trojan war, like tibat of the &11 of man, to 
an apple, and he astounds you with the mar- 
vellous information, that the Greeks actually 
rode within tiie walls of Ilium, «» not on a 
wooden hone. In short, every body, now a 
days, is classical, quite classical ; and it has 
been more than once gravely contended^ 
that to Hudy the dead languages is to throw 
away time. If the Saracenic Caliph, (Omar, 
we believe) who burnt the Alexandrian 
library, were to come back to the earth, col- 
lect all the translations extant, pnt them on 
a funeral pyre with Mr. Li6mpriere*s com- 
pilation for the apex, and set fire to the 
mighty pile, it would almost make amends 
for that fanatic action by which he disgrac- 
ed his character. An ignorant man who is 
quiet and unassuming, is a v^ diamond of 
merit, compared with these loathsome and 
disgusting pretenders, whom, for want of 
better epithets, we term tranilaHon scho- 
lars, and Lempriere literati. There is 
another work, still more convenient and 
comprehensive ^io its uses, entitled, ** Dic- 
tionary of Quotations,** by means of which 
a man may acquire in ten or twelve minutes, 
the reputation of being versed in aa many 
languages. It contains a mass of quotations 
from the dead and living tongues, with the 
translations aiBxed, and all that one need 
do, is to commit to memory a sentence from 
each language ; thus prepared, let him enter 
society, and quote his Latin sentence to the 
first person he meets, his French to the 
second, his Italian to the third, kc. and be 
at once rivals the <* admirable Crichton.** 
It is true that the quotations may not 
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%twftyB be apropos, but v^hat of that? Moat 
tt man alvrays talk to the point ? and if not, 
nitkst he always quote to the point? It is 
furtiier true, that he may chance to meet 
with impertinent persons, who will tell him 
that his prosody is none of the most orthodox 
*-bnt is not this a free country, and what 
lias beoome of our freedom if we are to be 
^tUeni by qwmHtif and necetU? This rare 
bo^ is the production of an Ebg^lish lawyer, 
and we almost wish that the edition d 
** €kke upon Littleton," in onerdume, had 
fidlen firom his shelf upon his head, (this 
could not but produce instant death) when 
he first oonceired his project. . But it is of 
no avail to scold on this subject — ^we lire in 
an age erf" quackery and imposition, and 
literary qnaokery is not the least prevalent 
species. 

We return from our digression. The 
character of thought throughout Governor 
Clintoa's disoourse, is dignified and deva^ 
ted; his views are comprehensive and en- 
lightened, and w(»thy of his reputation as a 
phikeopher and a scholar. Having said 
thus much in praise, we must descend to 
the less agreeable task of finding fault. It 
is an established and unalterable rule in 
constructing sentences, that the correspond- 
ent conjunction to neither is nor. In the 
present discourse, this rule is twice viola- 
ted.-^Speaking of an ambitious parade, an 
ostentatious display, ftc. the writer says that 
they ^* would neither suit the diaracter d 
the society, the disposition of the speaker, 
the sdemnity d the place, or the impor- 
tance of the occasion." Alluding to the 
condition of nations, he observes^ " many are 
in a condition, still more deplorable and de- 
based, sunk to'tbe level of brutes, and nei- 
ther in the appearance of their bodies, or 
in the character of their minds, bearing a 
resemblance to civilized humanity." In 
both these sentences the use of the conjonc* 
tion or instead of nor^ is palpably uogram- 
maticaL In another part of the discourse, 
we find the following expression,—^* no sys- 
tem of government can answer the benign 
piurposes of the social combinations of man, 
which is not predieated on liberty.^ The 
word in italics is not the proper verb to ex- 
preH the writer^ meaning. Topredkateia 
to aifirm any thing on any subject, and the 
word as here used, completely destroys the 
tense of the sentence. Founded on liberty 



or ettabtu/iea on liberty, would be the prop- 
er fonn of expression. This may be called 
verbal criticism — but it should be recollect- 
ed that a scholar, and an accomplished 
scholar too, (for such is the author), has no 
right to trespass against the dogmas of 
grammar. In the 8th page we read these 
words— <* The agonies and convulsions of re- 
suscitating nature have agitated the nations, 
and before they are restored to their rights, 
and the world to its repose, the hand of 
famine; the scythe of pestilence, and the 
sword of depopulation will fill up the mea^ 
sure of human calamity." This sentence 
will not bear the test of critical application. 
The first future tense of verbs expresses 
what wiU take place, indefinitely, — the 
second future expresses what mU hone taken 
place after some other event which is also 
future. The sentence to be strictly gram- 
matical should stand thus—" before they are 
restored to their rights, and the world to its 
repose, the hand, of (amine, &c., will have 
JiUed up the measure of human calamity." 
These faults are more striking from the 
general excellence of the style, as spots in 
the sun are more distinctly visible from the 
brightness which surrounds them. 



Phi Beta Kappa of Harvard Universififf 

(Jlfoif.) 

Memhert tiwUd fo 1134. 

William Horton, Newburyport. 
Artemus B. Muzzbt, Lexington. 
Edmuh D L. Brxton , Newburyport. 
Samuel Parker, Boston. 
Joseph S. Stackpole, Boston. 
William G. Stearns, Cambridge. 

Mmken deeted <• 1835. 

Benjamin Brioham, Boston. 
Jonathan Chapman, Boston. 
Francis Cunningham, Boston. 
William Dwight, Springfield. 
William Prentiss, Medfield. 
Sears C. Walker, Wilmington. 
Jason Whitman, East-Bridgewater. 
Frederic W|ld£R, Lancaster. 

At the meeting of 1834, Levi Lincoln, 
since made Governor of the commonwealth, 
was chosen a member of the society. 

The officers of the preceding year were 
reappointed, viz. 

Hon. Joseph Stort, President. 
Edward Everett, Vice-President. 
Charles Folsom> Cor. & Rec. Secretary. 
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ARTS AND SCIEN CES, 

... ^ ■ .,, 1,1 .. 1 1 ■■ ... I 

CONyERSATIONES AT DR. MITCHELL^S. 

Falls of Wtat Canada Creek j JV. F. 

West Canada Creek is a stream which 
arises in Herkimer County, and after run- 
ning southerly for a course of about forty 
miles, and a part of the distance along^ the 
'eastern boundary of Oneida Connty, enters 
the Mohock River, near the viUa§^ of Her- 
kimer. Its passage down the slopes and 
precipices, in the neighbourhood of Trenton 
village, about twelve miles northward of 
Utica, is one of the most romantic and pic- 
turesque that can be found in these parts of 
North America. 

Inquiry was made how this could be when 
Genesee and Niagara were more exten- 
sively and loudly extolled. The answer 
was, that the cataracts of both those waters, 
one not far from Rochester, and the other 
a short distance below Chippeway, were of 
greater swell and magnitude, and tiierefore 
they, more especially the latter, possessed 
more of the vast, the grand, and the sublime ; 
yet) there was a repetition, a variety, a gen- 
tler though still a gazing impression, and an 
ease and safety of approach, which entitled 
the spectacle of West Canada Creek, to a 
preference, in certain respects ; or, to speak 
cautiously, this would well bear viewing, 
and fully reward the visitor, after having 
seen the others. 

The Genesee River, proceeding from its 
source in the state of Pennsylvania, and 
running northward through New- York, en- 
ters Lake Ontario at Fort Genesee. Five 
miles from (he spot of disemboguement, is a 
fall of ninety-six feet, below which was once 
a wooden bridge, that, after standing some 
time, fell with a terrible crash, and has not 
been since rebuilt. About one mile higher 
up, or nearer Rochester toward the south, 
is another precipitation down the perpendi- 
cular rock, of seventy-five feet. 

The incumbent or superior strata here, 
are fetid lime-stone, or lapis suillos, over- 
spreading the western district or region of 
New- York, and extending much further. 
The subjacent or supporting layers of rock, 
are sand-stone, '* almost** horizontally dispo- 
sed. It was said almoH, for there is an evi- 
dent dip to the westward. This is proved 
by the accumulation of water to greater 



depth, and more ample measure, on cl» 
western than the eastern side of the chaa- 
neL The water on the right shoro is more 
shallow than on the left 

It was raport0d that the same in^Hn^iiHflm 
toward the west, was observable at Niagara, 
and also struck the eye of the observer, and 
the mind of the calculator ; fat the •huge 
rush and force of the current was between 
CUiat Island and the Canadian bank, wUle 
a comparatively smaller disobavge of tiM» 
fluid was sought between Goat Island and 
the New-York bank. For this reason a 
bridge had been constructed from the con- 
tinent to that insulated and almost fairy and 
magical place, on the eastern side, over the 
waving and foaming rapids ; which no per- 
son would attempt by reason of its imminent 
danger and utter impossibility on the west* 
em, where the irresistible impetuosity of the 
flood defies the power of man. It was 
moreover stated that the dominant flow of 
water along the bed of West Canada Creek, 
was on the western side. The indinatioa 
of the strata, in the breadth of the stream, 
was sufficient to give a flow and ^tccumula- 
tion to the west. And on the true principle 
of finding a level by water, spirit, or anj 
other liquid, it was decided that the rocks pf 
this vast geognostic formation were not 
horizontal, but bad a departure from it, 
which was considerable enough to make wa- 
ter gravitate, and to excite geometricaaas to 
measure the angle. 

It was alleged that the geological and mi- 
neralogical constitution had been sufficient- 
ly described in BLirk and Mercein*!s edition 
of Cuvier's Essay on the Theory of the 
Earth, with Jameson's and Mitchill^ notes 
and observations, 8vo. 1818, pp. 431 1 N. Y. 
and it was affirmed that a formation sub- 
stantially the like, was observed by every 
scientific inquirer, at the other memorable 
stations where water had laid bare the rocks 
to an extent and a depth sufficient to enable 
man to survey them without digging or arti- 
ficial excavation. 

The descent of the water in the form of 
rapids and cataracts, continues, in tbe 
neighbourhood of Oldenbameveldt village, 
for a distance of nearly two miles. What- 
ever may be the reason, a very deep chan- 
nel has been worn. The banks are perpen- 
dicular or precipitotts, though in several 
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plaeeBOFerfaaiiguig, to an extent suficient 
to protect the Tkitor from a shower of 
rain. 

Theie are aeveral of these falls io sac- 
ceBskMiy within the beforeraentioaed dis* 
tance, and all of them admirably divenified, 
so as to be, notwithstanding a general simi- 
litnde, stiU exceedingly unlike. The pro- 
prietor of the aeigbboariqg hotel has cansed 
imprarenentB ta be made fiir faciHtating the 
observations of visitors, A regular and 
aafe set ff at^ in the fonn of conyenient 
stairs, extends finom the. top of this awful 
chasm, at a short distance southward of the 
lowermost fall. From place to place,where 
the impossibiJity or danger of passing along 
the predpitons or overhanging rocks require 
it, chains and staples are fixed horizontally 
along, to enable the traveller, who has a suf- 
£cient fixithoid, to sustain his "body, and 
avoid a plunge into the roanog current be- 
low, by the grasp of, his hands. At the diffe- 
nnt fidls, steps and ladders are constructed, 
Id render the ascent and descent perfectly 
convenient 9y these aids, the passage is 
performed, and the spectacle enjoyed, to the 
greatest advantage. And to increase the 
entertainment and wonder, a skiff or small 
row-boat has been placed in a pocd of con- 
siderable extent, just below the upper fall, 
in which little excursions and trips may be 
made, over its foaming and eddying sur- 
face. 

Every thing is thus favourable for scien- 
tific observation. If the profound excava- 
tion had been completed by gunpowder and 
art, the minerabgical and geological phe- 
nomena, could not have been more satisfac- 
torily discksedk 

The superior layers of rock, are calcari- 
OQS, of the kind denominated, from the un- 
pleasant smell emitted when two fragments 
are struck together, fetid lime-stone, or la^ 
pUndUw* This rock is found in abun- 
dance as far west as Upper Canada, and 
probably much farther. Its colour varies 
fron light to dark gray, and even to deep 
black. 

The inferior strata aro composed of sand- 
sione, apparently browned and hardened by 
the oxyd of iron. Toward the bottom of 
the rugged ravine, it assumes the form of 
leches or benches, in some places of consi- 
derable length. They recede, ooe behind 



the other, like regular steps of* stairs, up and 
down which the visitor can walk with facili- 
ty and comfort. The rock hereabout is so 
compact, so free from mud, and so little in- 
cumbered with loose stones, that every cas- 
cade can be approached as near as tasteful 
or philosophical curiosity may prompt, and 
the interjacent spaces deliberately explored. 

The lime-rock abounds, like other forma- 
tions of the like kind in that region and be- 
yond, with organic remains, chiefly of the 
molluscous, radiary, and crastaceous classes. 

These relicks have been collected and 
deposited in an instructive museum, by Mr. 
Sherman, who shows them to his inquiring 
guests, and furnishes samples to persons 
wishing to purchase. In a lodge for refresh- 
ments, near the foot of the uppermost cas- 
cade before mentioned, the fossOs of this re- 
gion, especially the more rare and singular, 
wero for sale. Visitors may therefore have 
it in their power to bring away a supply of 
specimens: 

I. The MoUunoug, are 1 , vnioaiveSf chief- 
ly orthoceratites, and other species of the 
extensive family known by the general term 
of Nautilus. 2. Btoolve, mostly belonging 
to the tribes of the pecten or scollop diver- 
sion of the Ostrea ; to the prodnctus ; and 
to the terebratula. There are also plain 
and distinct traces of belemnttes, in the 
black marble, exhibiting their conic figure 
by the white crystals of calcarious carbonate 
filling the cavity where once the animal 
dwelt. 

II. The Radiary, exhibiting the forms 
called encrinites, entrochites, and madre- 
pores of the Fuogite section. 

III. The Crwtaceoutf to which may be 
referred, in the actual state of our know- 
ledge, the extinct race of TrUobUes^ for which 
this region is eminently distinguished, there 
being several species, and even a genus not 
known before they were discovered here. 

MONKS AIVD FRIARS. 

These two orders are often confounded by 
writers, especially writers of novels. Mo- 
nachism was an old institution for laymen : 
and friars, or frere», were originally estab- 
lished in the thirteenth century, to oppose 
the Lollards by their preaching ; on which 
account they wandered about as preachers 
and confessors, while the monks were chief- 
ly confined to their respective houses. Lew- 
ises *( Monk'' is, in fact, a friar. 
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ItflSCELLANEOUS. 



THE LADIES. 
[Tnoslited from tlie rreoeh.J 

The critics oi the fair sex tell as they are 
Yain, frivolous, ignorant, coquettish, capri- 
cious, and what not. Unjust that we are ! 
it is the fable of the Lion and the Man. But 
since the ladies have become authors, they 
can take their revenge, were they not too 
generous for such a passion. Though they 
have learned to paint, their sketches of man 
are gentle and land. 

But if the ladies were what smiy misan- 
thropes call them, who is to blame ? Is it 
not we who spoil — ^who corrupt— -who mis- 
lead them f 

Is it surprising that a pretty woman should 
be vain, when we daily praise to her face 
her charms, her tasie, and her wit? Can 
we blame her vanity, when we tell her that 
nothing can resist her attractions,*-that there 
is nothing so barbarous which she cannot 
soften,— nothing so elevated that she cannot 
subdue ? when we tell her, that her eyes are 
brighter tiian day,— that her fixm is fairer 
than summer,— more refreshing than spring, 
—that her lips are vermilion, — that her skin 
combines the whiteness of the lily with the 
incarnation of the rose ? 

Do we censure a fine woman as frivolous, 
when we unceasingly tdl her, that no other 
study becomes her but that of varying her 
pleasures; that she requires no talent but 
for the arrangement of new parties,— no 
ideas beyond the thought of the afternoon's 
amusement? Can we blame her frivolity, 
when we tell her that her hands were 
not made to touch the needle, or to soil 
their whiteness in domestic employments? 
Can we blame her frivolity, when we tell 
her, that the look of seriousness chases from 
her cheek the bloom where rest the Loves 
and the Graces; that dull reflection' clouds 
her brow with care ; and that she who thinks, 
sacrifices the smile that makes beauty charm, 
and the gaiety that renders wit attractive ? 

How can a pretty woman fail to be igno 
rant, when the first lesson she is taught is 
that beauty superscides and dispense with 
every other quality; that all she needs to 
know, is that she is pretty ; that to be^intet- 
iigent, is to be pedantic; and that ta be 
more learned than one's neighbour, is to in- 
cur the reproach of absurdity and affecta 
tion? 

Shall we blame her for being a coquet, 
when the indiscriminate flattery of e^er^ 
man teaches her that the homage of one is 
as good as that of another? It is the same 
darts, the same flames, the same beaux, the 
same coxcombs. The man of sense, when he 
attempts to complimeDty recommends the art 



of the bean, since he oon d e s ca n ds to dowicb 
awkwardness, what a monkey can do wiih 
grace. With all she is a goddess, and to 
her all men are equally mortals. How can 
she prefer, when there is no superiority ; or 
be constant when there is no merit ? 

Is she cs^prickms ? Canshe be otherwise, 
when she hears that the univerve must be 
proud to wait her commands,— that the ut- 
most of a lover^ hopes, is to be the humblest 
of her slaves,— that to fulfil the least of her 
commands, is the highest ambition of her 
adorers? 

And are men so unjust as to ceosore the 
idols made by their own haada ? iJet ua he 
just; let us beg^n the work of reformation. 
— ^When men ceaae to flatter, women will 
cease to deceive; when men are wise, wo- 
men will be wise to pleaae. The ladies do 
not force the taste of the men ; they only 
adapt themselves to it. They may corrupt 
and be corrupted ;*-they may improve and 
be improved. 

'^The annals of criminal jurispnidenca 
exhibits human nature in a variety of posi- 
tions, at once the most strikiog, interesting, 
andafiecting. The present tragedies of r«d 
life, are often lightened in their effect by the 
grossnessof the injustice, and the malignity 
of the prejudices which accompanied them. 
At the same time real culprits, as original 
characters, stand forward on the canvass of 
humanity as prominent objects for our spe- 
cial study. I have often wondered that the 
English language contains no book like the 
CdiMe* CeUbrtM of the French, particularly 
as the openness of our proceedings renders 
the records more certain and accessible, 
while our public history and domestic con- 
flicts have offered so many splendid exam- 
ples of the unfortunate and the guilty. 
Such a collection, drawn from our own na- 
tional sources, and varied by references to 
cases of the continental nations, would ex- 
hibit man as he is in action and in princi- 
ple, and not as he is usually drawn by poets 
and speculative philosophersi Burkk. 



When the Abbe de la Riviere returned 
from Rome, disappointed of being made a 
Cardinal, and with a severe cold caught in 
tiavelling, *<tbe poor Abbe," observed a 
#it, ** has come back without his hat, and 
thus got a cold in his head," 
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UTERAKY. 



UNPAXJITABLE RECOLLECTIONS, 

Selected fom t)ie ; ' 
privite M emoruda oft dntiaguiihed Epicure. 



AmM completing an education, die 
<M>ttne of which excited uniform disgust, 
and progressively increasing hatred, the 
timely death of my uncle put me in posses- 
sian of an amj^ fortune. At the age of 
tweDty-two I became my oirn master, and 
was said to have very respectable connec- 
tiooi and valuable friends^-all of whom 
kindly interfered with their advice and ex- 
perience of life te direct* my mind to proper 
pursuits, in order, as they professed, to ren- 
der rile a distinguished ornament to society. 
My relations, who were esteemed to be very 
pious people, strongly urged me to marry, 
as an infallible mode of salvation from the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world, 
and all the sinful et ceteras consequent on a 
single life; but as my father and mother 
bad lived on very indifferent terms, and it 
was generally supposed that their lives had 
been curtailed by their incessant disagree- 
ments and mutual endeavours to destroy 
each othet^ happiness, I had no particular 
or immediate desire to be playing this g^ame 
over again. The more I reflected on the 
duties of the conjugal state, the less inclina- 
tion I felt to embark on that dangerous ele- 
ment. To female beauty I was not insensi- 
ble ; and many of the young ladies who 
were pointed out as eligible partners, cer- 
tainly possessed the exterior mien of angels. 
While they were angling for me, their tem- 
pers were serenely complacent, and they ap- 
peared to wear a perpetual smile ; indeed, I 
became so fascinated with their animated 
conversation, elegant deportment, and pure 
ethics, tliat the memorable example of my 
honoured parents had almost faded from my 
recollection. It is a fortunate circumstance 
that there are touchstones for temper, 
without actually employing the balance, 
which is a delicate metaphor for being mar- 
ried. One evening I happened to be present 
when these angelic forms had been seated at 



a round table at a party of loo : at the com- 
mencement, an anxious solicitude was de- 
picted in their sweet countenances ; the be* 
witching smile suddenly vanished, and they 
seemed as deeply interested as Jews conclu- 
ding a baigaln. Fortune frowned on two 
of the most beautiful ; every time they were. 
looM, their bright eyes flashed indignation, 
disappointment, and malignity. In sighs 
they whispered curses on Pam, who never 
came within their grasp. As often aft they 
consulted the oracle of the pocket for a fresh 
supply, their ivory teeth were displayed by 
a snarl-^the upper lip curled, and the lower 
was bitten : and when they sat down to sup- 
per, a fiend-like scowl and leer of suspicion 
obscured the radiance of their channs. 
When I retired, with my friend Tickle, I 
said, <* Bob, they are all alike ; and I am 
convinced that a trifle will convert an angel 
into a fury." In consequence of this impor- 
tant discovery, my matrimonial speculations 
were adjourned sine die. 

Some disinterested friends, who had a seat 
to dispose of, earnestly advised me to be in 
Parliament : they said *' it was the honoura- 
ble and dignified occupation of a gentleman 
of fortune ; the countiy wanted men of in- 
dependent principles to stand forward ; Par- 
lian^eot was the school of eloquence, and the 
high road to fame and dbtinction." This 
proposition I settled off-hand, by immediate- 
ly applying the extinguisher. I told them 
that I never could be prevailed on to go 
into tlie g^ery, much less into the body of 
the house — I haid nothing to say on the sub- 
jects discussed in that assembly — I hated 
squabbling, which some people call argu- 
ment — ^I never wrote letters, and therefore 
did not want franks — ^if invited to dinner, I 
felt a serious objection to attend a call of the 
house, and still greater aversion to be ap- 
pointed on a committee, to volunteer my 
opinion on matters beyond the range of my 
comprehension. Perhaps there is only one 
subject on which 1 could have voted with a 
clear conscience, and that is against the 
Bill for Goieral Education ; for I always 
detested school, and whenever I am ill« con- 
stantly dream of leamhig a lesson. My re- 
latives and friends, finding that I Jiad a will 




so 
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of my own, gave me up as a lost young 
man ; and to manifest their zeal for my wel- 
fare, scandalized me in every direction. 
For this derelicUon and calumny they will 
always be entitled to my grateful acknow- 
ledgments ; for I think I have discovered that 
new acquaintance are preferable to old 
friends, and strangers more to be depended 
on than relations. 

Divers authors have maintained, that 
every person has a ruling passion — a propen- 
sity^ either from sudden impression or con- 
stitutional organization, to some particular 
object. — ^The acuteness of my palate and 
vigour of digestion, disposed me to conceive 
that I should excel in the fraternal sciences 
of eating and drinking, and I entertained 
no doubt that my sapid organs would be 
considerably improved by frequent exercise. 
Taste has various departments— rpaint^ng, 
architecture, sculpture, &c. but — 

** The proper ttudjr of mankind is Foody 

Solemtily impressed that my office in this 
world was to invent new dishes, and devour 
them, I collected all the culinary writers, 
from the time of Caxton down to the last 
edition of Monsieur Ude, of modern celebri- 
ty. At starting, as science proceeds by 
gradual advances, I frequented the better 
sort of coffee-bouses and taverns, to initiate 
myself in the correct nomenclature of dif- 
ferent dishes, and to judge of their skilful 
preparation; these, to be sure, are proper 
schools for a beginner, ingredere ut profi- 
cias; but I soon discovered tliat these vic- 
tuallers, on account of their numerous visi- 
tants who are disposed to eat much and pay 
little, could not afford to furnish the most 
costly and exquisite entrees. Sometimes I 
found that the same turkey bad been twice 
subjected to the spit ; — a sole, that had been 
boiled the day before, underwent ^e opera- 
tion of frying on the following ;— <;old meat 
appeared as a hot pie, with many other cu- 
rious and ingenious devices. — Then the 
wine was so adulterated, compelled, 
like a melancholic patient, to look old be- 
fore its time, and fitted like a pauper with 
a ready-made coat, perceptibly impregnated 
with bad brandy, and tasting of every thing 
but the grape ; — ^that in about six months I 
sickened, and no longer frequented these 
tasteless and inhospitable retreats for the 
hungry. 

Next I became a member of a fashiona- 
ble dinner-club, managed by a superintend- 
ing committee who purchased their own 
wine, and engaged a culinary artist of es- 
tablished reputation. This club was a di- 
versified assemblage, consisting of some 
sprigs of nobility, and a few old standards ; 
several members of parliament, who be- 
came verv troublesome by repeating the 
txash that had been uttered in the house, and 



were, besides, always attempting to reform 
the club ; but this Was less offensive to me 
than others^ as I make it a rule never to at- 
tend to conversation, excepting it relate to 
improvements in cookery; the remainder of 
our club was composed of a few hungry and 
querulous lawyers, and two or three doctoxv, 
who had increased the means of gratifying 
their own appetites by destroying the diges- 
tive faculties of their patients. There is 
nothing permanent in this world— -therefore 
in about two years the club dwindled away : 
a set of rascally economists complained of 
expenses ; the cook, a very honest mao and 
skilful professor, was accused of speculatioa 
by the reformers, and turned adrift for mod* 
esUy demonstrating that he could not make 
turtle out of 4ripe« nor convert sprats inta 
red mullet. Several of the members moved 
off without paying up their arrears. Th6 
managing committee disposed o^ the premi- 
ses, pkite, furniture, and wines, and pocket- 
ed the nioney ;— ^nd thus the club was dis- 
solved. 

At this time it is highly important to men- 
tion, that I had gained four stone and eleven 
pounds, horseman's weight— 

** Methoti£ht I heard a voice cry, eat no laors.*' 

The breaking up pf our club, like the dis- 
solution of the monasteries, introduced a new 
order of things; my appetite was still vo- 
racious, and I panted for wine— also, on the 
slightest motion, for breath, from a volu- 
minous accession of fat. The amateurs of 
good cheer were indeed dispersed, but suffi- 
cient were to be collected to coalesce by mu- 
tual attraction into a select body. What 
was to be done ? Although my constitution 
was impaired, my fortune bad accumulated ; 
and this increase of wealth had arisen from 
my own rig^d economy in every article that 
did not interfere with the gratification of 
my appetite. I had no amiable weakness in 
relieving the distressed ; their miseries were 
doubtiess extreme, and felt acutely by them- 
selves — but they could not interest me. I 
possessed no library, excepting cookery 
books; — no equipage; on a rainy day, a 
hackney chariot set me down where I dined; 
and,. when fine, I waddled to the repast 

Having become quite corpulent, the ladies 
did not admire me; and, in return, I did 
not notice them. Much of my time, at my 
lodgings, was consumed in ruminating on 
the good things I had enjoyed — in reflecting 
on dainties that I could swallow, and in sleep. 
Suddenly a thought traversed my brain, that 
I should be rendered supremely happy by 
commencing Amphitryon : this project was 
immediately adopted. I took an elegant 
house, purchased a stock of the oldest and 
most delicious wines, and hired a culinary 
at an enormous salary ; and I felt that my 
taste was appreciated — ^refereiices had fire- 
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^entlj been made to my decision, from t pie, who dine at one house, drop in at 
which no one had erer yeotured to app^. others afterwards ; go to the opera, half- 



Jtfy acquaintance was genteel, for I had ta 
ken especial care to ex^liate all shabby 
people, who are bnrthened with necessities. 
Twice a week my friends were invited in 
rotation, for as I am wholly insensible to 
wit, detest music, and never listen to or join 
in conversation, I made no selection on ac- 
coant of intellectaal superiority or compa- 
nionable qualifications; indeed several of 
my best friends are deaf, and that is a great 
advantage in soc^j^ety. The meetings at my 
house are decorous and silent ; we exchange 
the civilities o( drinking to each other at 
dinner, not by wasting breath to inquire if 
Mr.' G» would do me the honour to take 
wine, which i& extremely vulgar, but by 
grasping the decanter and looking round : 
any person feeling a similar inclination does 
the same; a partner is never wanting— - 
there is a nod, and it is over. As we say 
nothing, our conversation cannot be retail- 
ed or criticised by the servants in the kitch- 
en ; — no man, convulsed by a smart repar- 
tee, bolts out a mouthful of soup, partly on 
the table-cloth, and considerably jn the face 
of his opposite friend* — Thus we propagate 
no scandal, tell no lies, pay no compliments, 
except by the urbanity of gesture, nor palm 
stale jokes as a new coinage; and every 
man becomes wiser by his own reflections. 
At my table, no one can be supposed to 
talk himself drunk ; if be really b^omes so, 
.and this often occurs, it is the genuine eflect 
of Uie best wine. When we sit down to our 
repast, 1 never speak to a servant — a foot- 
man is unfit for his situation who cannot an- 
ticipate his master^ wishes and the requisi- 
sitions of his ^ests. 

Perhaps, one of the most gratifying scenes 
taaature, far beyond any thing hitherto con- 
veyed by landscape or historical painting, is 
to b^old my guests in silence sip their 
wina As the glass is held up, the eye and 
the orient liquor reciprocally sparkle ; its 
bouquet expands the nostril, elevates the 
eye-brow to admiration, and composes the 
lips to a smile. When its crystal recepta- 
cle, which is as thin as Indian paper, f for 
observe, to use a thick wine-glass is to dnnk 
with a gag in your mouth,) touches the lips, 
they b^ome compressed, to allow the thin- 
nest possible stream to enter, that its flavour 
in:iy be thoroughly ascertained, and that 
successive perceptions of palatable gratifica- 
tion may terminate in the gulp of ecstasy. 
Language has no adequate terms for the 
conveyance of our simple sensations or 
pleasarable feelings : at my table, and with 
my wine, it is unnecessary— ^ach counte- 
nance speaks volumes. Thus we continue 
posBiiig the bottle, till each guest is satisfi- 
ed, which is known when he rises — bows 
and retires. There are some whirligig peo- 



play, or some silly conversazione : my com- 
pany scorn such a jumble :— indeed, when 
they do retire, they are not in a condition to 
go elsewhere. Like myself, the frequent- 
ers of my table are all single gentlemen, or 
widowers who are not inconsolable : as soon 
as tlie marriage of a guest is announced, he 
is immediately scratohed off'the list of Snmta- 
bleM. I am not the person to incur the re- 
proach of parting man and wife— no, let him 
dine with his darling ; and in the music of 
her amiable garrulity, let him sigh for the 
silence that prevails at my table. 

My dinner is distinguished by the intrin- 
sic excellence of a few choice articles, pre- 
pared with consummate skill on the genuine 
principles of culinary science, and served 
quite hot in regular succession. Two tu- 
reens of exquisite soup open the procession ! 
When these are removed, two dishes of fish 
succeed,according to their season. All my fish 
is crimped, to evince its freshness ; crimping 
may be termed the record of enduring vitali- 
ty, and r possess a secret of giving time and 
vigfour to the ultimate contraction of the 
fibres, not at present to be divulged. 

** Quod Utct urcssa. dod eoambile libra **—PerHus. 

To enumerate the next order of dishes is 
impossible ; they consist of a tasteful selec- 
tion of every thing that is delicious in the 
range of the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
— dressed by the best, that is, by my own 
cooki— 

*' No further seek his merits to discloie.** 

Finally, the gossamer froths of cream, vol 
cui venty &c. 

*' Come like shtdowi, so d^art'* 

To view tlie ordinary arrangements of a 
modem dinner is a *' sorry sight,'' — a dozen 
articles placed at once on the table;— then, 
on the removal of the covers, comes the fe- 
rocious onset; — some tremulous paralytic 
serving the soup, and scattering it in all di- 
rections, excepting into the plate where it 
ought to be delivered :— then an unhandy 
dandy mutilates the fish, by cutting it in the' 
wrong direction: — here an oflicions ig^no- 
ramus tears asunder the members of a fowl^ 
as coarsely as the four horses dragged Ravil- 
lac limb from limb ; there another simple- 
ton notobing a tongue into dissimilar slices, 
while a purblind coxcomb confounds tlie 
sauces, pouring anchovy on pigeon-pie, and 
parsley and butter on roast beef. All these 
barbarians are unknown at my table. 

My hour of dining is very uncertain : dur- 
ring the summer I never feed till the sun has 
sunk below the horizon, as it is both brutal 
and unwholesome to fill the stomach during 
the time this luminary is in full blaze. No- 
thing worth eating can he digested during 
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an intensity of heat and flovr of penpiration. 
A man that dines at two o^clock in Jnlj> 
should eat nothing but cos-lettuce, strawber- 
ries, or gooseberry-fool. 

I control climate in the dog-days ; every 
body does it in winter by a rousing fire ; — 
in hot weather my dioing-room is artificially 
cooled. Twelve large copper vases, painted 
to resemble china, are placed in the apart- 
ment, filled with ice and salt. By this ad- 
mirable contrivance, when the temperature 
is at 83, 1 can sink the thermometer down to 
50. Many persons who have dined with me 
at these arctic meetings, for the first time, 
hare exclaimed, ''What a prodigious 
change in the weather! We shall have 
but a short summer.*^— Some have taken a 
bumper of brandy to keep the blood in cir- 
culation ; and one gentleman whispered my 
servant to bring his great coat. 

I am fully aware that the pleasures of the 
table cannot be indulged, without some haz- 
ard to the constitution ; it is therefore the 
business of my serious reflections to counter- 
act the ioFasions of disease, and provide 
timelv remedies for its attack. Yet with 
all these salutary .precautions, I have 
been an occasional sidferer: — ^I have expe- 
rienced three apopletic seizures; my right 
foot is a mass of chalk-stones, and I have 
been twice tapped for the dropsy. 



THE PONS ASINORUM. 

** The repatation of a man depeoda upon the ttept he 
Ukca to hla early life."— Pop«. 

Thcrs is a sort of middle stage in every 
one's life, (that is, if he lives to seventy,) a 
sticking place, 

' - - - like the 8wan*s down fntber, 
Tbatatanda upon the awell at full of tide, 
And neither way inclioea," - - - 

at which one feels by certain signs that he 
cannot exactly be called, that is, that all 
people do not agree in calling him, young, 
and that^ cannot permit himself to be de- 
nominated old. This point has been often 
varied : those who are not twenty declaring 
it to be twenty-five, or at &rthest forty ;— 
but no sooner have they reached the last- 
mentioned age, than they insist that they 
feel quite as young as they did at twenty- 
four, and agree that when indeed they are 
ten or twenty years older, they may begin 
to think of an easy chair, a Keg^ent's rest, 
an extra bottle of port, and the et cetera of a 
middle-aged man. My exact age is — at 
least I am generally understood to be — ^in 
short, I have been thirty for the last twenty 
years, according to the boh mot of Cicero, 
(vid. Quin. lib. vii. ch. 2) and notwithstand- 
ing it is asserted that my ringlets have 
withstood the sheers of time too long to be 
my own, and a young rogue of a nephew de- 
clares be recollects laughing twenty years 



ago at my yeUow teeth, which are now ai 
white as a chimney sweeper^ ; yet if he saw 
me in my green snrtout and black cravat, 
I am persuaded that I shouUl be taken for. 
something under forty. But I have griefs 
to unfold,—** fatal to bear, and fatal in tel- 
ling,"— —so let me not pause. 
* A man in my situation of life is nothing, 
unless he sports a toe and shakes in a bravu- 
ra : consequently I am indifferently good in 
'« Lovers Young Dream," and " The Trum- 
pet of Victory ;" and though my voice is 
somewhat tremulous in the, higher notes, I 
am in the base decidedly effective. I abo 
dance, and am. proud to say, that many 
ladies have prefened me to a younger ]jart« 
ner-— no wonder ! very young men dance so 
languidly now-a-days. Well, I was con- 
sidered an adept ; ** I didn't value your 
cross over two couple, figure in, right and 
left;" as Acres says; noi I threaded the 
mysteries of swing comers, and capered 
round in a pousette, to the admiration of the 
whole room. Waltzing was introduced— 
can a man of between Uiirty and fifty shine 
in a waltz ? fint I had excellent excuses : 
" Extremely indelicate ! no sister or wife of 
mine should waltz — it did well enongfa on. 
the continent : I had waltzed at Gottingen ; 
but it would not do in England!" This, 
though it displeased all the young ladies of 
fifteen, gave infinite pleasure to;»ll the la- 
dies who were double fifteen; But— quad- 
rilles, (nomen quantas tragsedias excitat!) 
were brought into England, and they spreaa 
like a typhus fever. InfantB in leading 
strings were taught the steps ; schoolboys 
were connoisseurs; older young ladies and 
gentlemen could thin]^ of nothing but quad- 
rille chibs and practising parties; and my 
ancient subjects, the spinsters of thirty, re- 
belled ; girb of forty ambled in a side cou- 
ple ; ba^ of fifty sidled in a trenise. I was 
now come to the Rubicon; I most either 
sink into an old man, for whom, if he dan- 
ced at all, a country-dance would be got up 
at the end of the ni^bt; one who must catch 
at a place in a rubber, or jump at a hand at 
two penny loo in the parbur, when the 
young folks were dancing up stairs, oi^— I 
must learn quadrilles. I chose the latter, 
and went to M. Pas-has. 

It was not long before a *' request the 
honour of Mr. B.^s company to a small 
quadrille party," was laid on mv table. I 
tied on my starched dravat with peculiar 
care, and as I fastened my knee buckles, 
and practised a pas-seul, T felt an exultation 
that nothing before had given me , I thought 
at least with Napoleon, ** La balle qui me 
tuera, portera men nom." Imagine my 
having paid coachy, announcing, and making* 
my bow to the lady of the house. I cast n 
timorous glance to the fair partners of the 
evening, who, as usual, sat giggling togeth- 



•r on one side of tbe room ; not one "did I 
knoir — not one to whotn I conld say, that 
«« I hoped BheM exeuse me if I Uubdered." 
Mrs T. «oon came up to me : " You don*t 
dance quadrilles, I suppose, Mr. B.,^^d 
she, ** we shall get up a country-dance." I 
assured her that I did walk through them. 
V O ! I beg your pardon then," answered the 
lady, with something of a smile, '* Come 
with me. Sir, and I'll introduce you — Miss 
S." iftgiiing me into the very middle of the 
ring, ** allow me to present you a partner, 
Mr. B." I bowed, rentured some common- 
place compliment, which was not audible, 
and retiied amidst the titters of the circle. 
Some peculiarly harsh sounds now told me 
that the music was going to begin. — " Gen- 
tlemen, take your partners," echoed from all 
parts of tbe room ; and I hastened to give 
my partner my arm. Time was when it was 
only the hand. She took it even without 
looking at me. «« Where would you like to 
stand, MaHutt?" said I. ««Here, Sir!" said 
the lady, placing herself at the top of tbe 
quadrille. **If you please," cried I, with 
some hesitation, ** not being quite— as yet— 
a proficient, providing you had no objection, 
I would rather stand"— *« Sir,'> replied the 
fair one, ** I never stand at the side." Du- 
ring these words, the first part of the tune, 
according to custom, and without my at- 
tending to it, was played over, and at the 
.first bar of the second, out I stepped ; my 
partner frowned. " Not you, yet Sir." I 
obeyed, although I was sure I was right, and 
she was tdmed by the opposite gentleman. 
I declared «< I never danced it so." ** Avan- 
cez!" cried the side couples. I stuck in 
' my i^Iace. ** The devil ! it's lady'b chain," 
said I. **No, no, ballancez to the corner 
lady<— tour de mains ! — ^You're wrong. Sir ! 
Avancez! Turn ! Ballapcez I" I did nei- 
ther, and the Qgure had now finished. 1 
turned to the lady, who did not look very 
kind : •^ Why, Madam !" I exclaimed, '' I 
never danced a quadriUe in this way. At 
Monsieur Pas-bas^" — the lady stared. 
** Perhaps,' said she, ** you may not know. 
Sir, that we are dancing ^ the Lancers.' " 
** The what. Madam ?" cried I, in a voice of 
terror; " llie Liancers." I then recollect- 
ed that I had only leaned the first set ; and 
the compassionate reader may have a faint 
idea of my situation. I was standing in the 
first set,' with the first dancer in the room ; 
all eyes wero upon me, and I was to dance 
from figures of which I had never heard be- 
fore !-^All the people of my own standing 
seemed peculiarly to enjoy the joke. Lo- 
fkiiska was now played — ^it thrilled tiirough 
my brain — my partner dn^;ged me forwani; 
a thousand voices sbout«i out and endea- 
voured to put me right, and only caused me 
to stray the mora. ** Ballancez— eight 
bars— now torn your partner-^all into two 
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lines— avancez." In vain: I went wrong 
myself and put every body else wrong; I 
cut twice in the air when I should have re- 
mained in my place : I stood there like a 
mountain when I should have advanced— 
every thing seemed to swim before me— I 
could bear it no longer — ^I made my way to 
the door, ran down stairs, flew home in 
spite of rain and mud, and am resolved never 
again to attempt a quadrille : 



- et, atltti HI coDtrtria facto 

Colla jusoexctttiuot, abrupia loraqutt raltoquunt. 



CRITICISM. 



PSBCT BTS&HE SHELLET. 

Mr. Shellkt was one of those unfortunate 
beings in whom the imagination had been 
exalted and developed at the expense of the 
reasoning faculty ; and with the confidence, 
or presumption, bttalent, he was perpetually 
obtruding upon that public whose applause 
he still courted* the startling principles of 
his religious and political creed. He natu- 
rally enccAintered the fate which even the 
highest talent cannot avert, when it sets it- 
self systematically in array against opinions 
which men have been taught to believe and 
to venerate, and principles with which tbe 
majority of mankind are persuaded the safe- 
ty of society is connected. He was denoun- 
ced as a poetical enfant perdu by the Quar- 
terly, and passed over in silence by other 
periodical works, which, while they were 
loth to censure, felt that they could not dare 
to praise* Whether abuse of this nature 
may not engender, or, at all events, increase 
the evil it professes to Qure ; and whether 
in the case of Shelley, as in that of another 
g^^at spirit of the age, his contemporaiy and 
his friend, this contempt for received opin- 
ions, at first affected, may not have been 
rooted and made real by the virulence with 
which it was assailed, is a question which it 
is difficult to answer. But now, when 
death, the great calmer of men'b minds, has 
removed from this scene of critical warfive 
its unfortunate subject,-*when we can turn 
to the passagps of pure and exquisite beauty, 
which brighten even the darkest and wild- 
est of his poetical wanderings, with that im- 
partiality which it was vain to expect while 
the author lived, and wrote, and raved, and 
reviled,— >what mind of genius or poetical 
feeling would not wish that his errors should 
be buried with him in the bosom of the Me- 
diterranean, and lament that a mind so fruit 
ful of good as well as of evil, should have 
been taken from us, before its fire had been 
tempered by experience, and its troubled 
but majestic elements had subeided into 
calmness? 

We doubt not that Mr. Shelley, like many 
ether speculative reformers and species, 
ventured in theory to hazard opinioof which 
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in bis life lie contradicted. His domestic 
habits seem to have beeo as different as pos- 
sible from those which, in the dreams of a 
distempered fancy, he has sometimes dwelt 
upon with an alarming frequency and free- 
dom ; as if the force of nature and early as- 
sociations had asserted their paramount 
sway, in the midst of his acquired feelings, 
and compelled him, whUe surrounded by 
those scenes, and in the presence of those 
beings among whom their pnre impulses are 
most strongly fdt, to pay homage to their 

power. 

His perfection of poetical expression 
will always give to Shelley an original and 
distinct character among the poets of the 
age ; and in this, we have httle hesitation 
in saying, that we consider him decidedly 
superior to them all. Every word he uses, 
even though the idea he labours to express 
be vague, or exaggerated, or unnatural, is 
intensely poetical. In no writer of the age 
is the distinction \>etween poetry and prose 
so strongly marked : deprive his verses of 
the rhymes, and still the exquisite beauty of 
the language, the harmony of the puses, 
the arrangement of the sentences, is. per- 
ceptible. This is in itself a talent of no or- 
dinary kind, perfectly separate in its nature, 
though generally found united with that vi- 
gour of imagination which is essential to a 
great poet, and in Mr. Shelley it overshadows 
even his powers of conception, which are 
unquestionably very great. It is by no 
means improbable, however, that this ex- 
treme anxiety to embody his ideas in lan- 
guage of a lofty and uncommon cast, may 
have contributed to that which is undoubt- 
edly the besetting sin of his poetry, its ex- 
treme vagueness knd obscurity, and its ten- 
dency to allegory and personification. 

Hence it is in the vague, unearthly, and 
mysterious, that the peculiar power of his 
mind is displayed. Like the Goule in the 
Arabian Taletf, he* leaves the ordinary food 
of men, to banquet among the dead, and 
revels with a melancholy delight in the 
gloom of a churchyard and the cemetery. 
He is in poetry what Sir Thamas Browne 
is in prose, perpetually hovering on the con- 
fines of the grave, prying with a terrible cu- 
riosity into the secrets of mortality, and spe- 
culating with painful earnestness on every 
thing that disgusts or appals mankind. 

But. when, abandoning these darker 
themes, he yields himself to the description 
of the Kkfter emotions of the heart, and the 
more smiling scenes of Nature, we know no 
|)Q6t who has felt more intensely, or describ- 
ed with more glowing colours the enthusi- 
asm of love and liberty, or the varied aspects 
ofNatura. His descriptions have a force 
and clearness of paiqting which are quite ad- 
mirable ; and his imagery, which he accu- 
muilktesand pours forth with the prodigality 



of genius; is, in general, equally appropriale 
and original. 



FRANCESCA OF RIMINI. 

'Dante — Infernoj Canto V» 
" lo comeneiai Poeta, ▼olentieri." 

*' Poet,*" I said, "* with that unhappy pair, 

1 fain iioutt] spaak, who move together there. 

And seem so light upon the wlntf to fly.** 

He aiiawer*d, " When the blast shall briof them aish. 

Call on them by their loves, and they shali hear." 

Soon as that rolling whirlwind bore them near, 

1 ral9*d my voice; " Unhippy souls/* 1 cried, 

" Come speak with us, if speech be not denied.** 

As doves thatseek their nests with parent eare. 

On fluttering pinions speed them through the air. 

So frem'that band of vpirita did they fly. 

Cleaving their course along the suUeo sky, 

8o powerful was the spell of that all-piteous cry. 

" O spirit kifd and gentle !? one did say, 

That throagh this darksome air panoest thy way, 

*Midst those who with their blood the earth have 

8tain*d, — 
Oh ! were the Rulerof tbeskleeour Mend, 
To Heaven, through thee, our tears and prayers 

ahouldflow. 
For thou canst see, and, seeing, weep our woe : 
Speak as thou wilt, and say what wouldst thou bear. 
And we will speak to theoi or lend an ear; 
How while the roar of thb infernal blast 
Sinks for a space in silence at the last 
My home of youth was by the ocean side, 
Fast by the spot where Po^s deaeendtng tide 
Seeks, with Ita tributary rills, the sea. 
Love, who in gentle hearts delights to be, 
Fired with his subtle flame my Guidons mind, 
For that fair frame of flesh I left behind— 
Love, who demands from all his gentle train 
That be who loves shall be belov*d again, 
Woke to my heart that lasting fire, whose bloom 
Lives after death, and triumphs o*er the tomb — 
Love join*d us in one hopeless death, but hell 
Awaits him by whose guilty hand wefelL** * 

The spirit ended, and as ceu'd the sound, 
I bent my looks in sorrow to th» ground, 
Till, at the lut, my guide and master*' cried. 
•• What thiokest thou !'* ** O Poet !** 1 replied, 
" What thoughts too sweet, what warm desires, alas! 
Have brought these lovers to this mournful pass .' 
Thy woes with tears. Prancetca, fill mine eyes. 
But, Jn the season of thy secret sighs. 
What first reveaPd the mutual feeling? say. 
How burst the 8mo*her*d passion into day. ?'* 
*' No greater grief there is," she answer'd me, 
*• Than, in the depth'of present misery. 
To think of what hath been— no more to be; 
But If thy friendly bosom long to know 
The source of all my pleasure, all my woe, 
1 will unfold the story to thine ears. 
And pour my (ale of sorrow through my tears. 
One day, to wile the weary hour, we read 
How Lancelot whs by love o'ermastered, 
Alone we sat, suspicionlesi, apart; 
And as we read, the rushing blood would start 
Into'our cheeks— we heard the beating of the heart; 
But when we read how such a lover there 
Prest his first kiss upon a lip so fair. 
Then he whom nothing from my aide shall sever. 
Bound to my fate for ever and for ever. 
Was vaoquish'd at the la&t, and trembling o*er. 
He kisa*d my lip, that day we read no more.*' 
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Sb» ceai^d; but u aba told the Bournful Ule 
Se loud that otlMr ^irit pour'd hia wail. 
That at the piteoiu sight my sansea fled ; 
I awooB*d, and airak, and fell as falls the dead. 

FOR THK 

N£W.YORE LITERARY GAZETTE. 

TALES FROM CROSSBASKET. 
B$ PraneU TopU. 

HENRY BIRKENSHAW. 

IComeludtd,] 

HsjOLY BiRK£M8HAw ncver married — he 
lived many a year after bis parting with Isa- 
bel, but he never saw her more : he might 
bare seen her often, for he was asked to her 
houae b? her goardians, but there was a fine 
sense of feeling inherent in him— he was re- 
fused, and cruelly ; it stung him mortally^ 
and touched the cords which never forget. 
Every word and action, when' Isabel was 
named, plainly showed he nerer ceased to 
lofeher; and when be spoke of her, and 
eren of Us injurer, it was with respect. His 
look was changed, and a melancholy spread 
over his countenance, from which he never 
recovered. 

Isabel married shortly after. Such is wo- 
maii% heart! — but she was not happy. Her 
hasband expected mon^y by her, but being 
disappointed, treated her iUand neglect^ her 
ao much, that her h^art cpuld not support it : 
abe outlived Heniy, at her death was child- 
less, and without the hand of affection to 
chxe ber eyes. 

Hie iojurer met ao untimely fate ; in a 
very few yean after, losses on losses ruined 
lum, and ooe morning he was foiind in his 
chamber — lifeless. 

Such is my brief conclusion : I delight to 
look over the days of my youth, they appear 
br^;lit and sunny, like a pleasant summer- 
day, at the dose of which we took back and 
8i|^ that it is gone. 

Till this moment I have never told the 
tale ; and in narrating it now I conceive I 
do no injustice to my friend, lor he and they 
are gone ! Yes, aU who could trace an 
idflotity here, are gone too! many to the 
tomb, some scattered every where like 
leaves in autumn— and I, what am I? I 
have led a frigid bachelor^ life, childless, 
and now friendless, save only for a few who 
fawn around to obtain the little I may leave. 
Yes» I may in the bitterness of my single life 
exclaim, as did Logan, " Not a drop of my 
blood flows in the veins of any living crea- 
ture." 

**.The old proverb says grief is thirsty,^ 
cried Rowardson :^ I will drink a puncheon 
before I am quenched of such a mournful 
tale. 

^ I awear it is a shame and a disgrace to 
wnnig the sex," said Mr. Pomposity. '< I 



never ktiew a story of a faithful one told by 
an old Bachelor yet : they seem to have as 
much antipathy to females as cats have to 
water, and still cannot do without them.'' 

'* It is a scandal upon the sex,** said 1, *' to 
harp upon such stories." 

** i vote he be put in Coventry,'* subjoined 
Mr. Pomposity. 

** Any where, so that counsel will be re* 
tained," said the mender of peace. 

*< Gentlemen," said the narrator, **I am 
sorry my tale has met your displeasure : the 
next time my turn comes, I will endeavour 
to recollect or fabricate." 

^^Stay," interrupted the godly guest, 
<* Statira died with a lie in her mouth. Job's 
wife was turned to a pillar of salt, and Peter 
repented all his life that he denied his Mas- 
ter. I do not fabricate, nor lie neither in 
jest nor in earnest ; neither for godly nor 
tmgodly puiposes." 

"Well, I will tell a story," continued 
Mr. G. " which will please you all if it is pos- 
sible for a bachelor to please any body." 

'** Did you hear the young lady's account 
of the story f^ asked Mr. Rowardson. 

" No.** 

** I dare swear, if all were known, Isabel 
had a very good reason for what she did. 
Capricious as ladies are, none would ever 
act like this girl without some good cause. 
There are always two ways of telling a sto- 
ry, take my word for't" 

** I knew my friend well." 

" And I know ladies excellently well." 

'< As I can swear," said P. 

** Swear not at all," quoted our parson. 

" A truce to this," said I, " we tell not our 
talesto be criticised; we hunt for amusement; 
it is not therefore fair to be so severe— but 
a truce o' this, who will tell the next.^ You, 
Mr. Auldlochtan, have spoken least, there- 
fore have the most breath, so I beg you to 
commence." 

" No lawyer's long preamble— verboseasa 
dictionary — recollect to the point at once," 
said the author of H. Birkenshaw. 

"No lawyer story— I do not like law," 
said the minister. 

"Gentlemen, said the guest, I will take 
the example of Mr G. and avoid all pro- 
logue : the tale I shall tell came partly un- 
der my own observation, and I have part 
of it from undoubted good authority, so you 
may, rely upon it as true. I am a married 
man, and choose to speak of women as they 
deserve : yon will see how the female heart 
can love, how faithful it can be, for woman^ 
love is true as heaven. 

The minister opened his mouth, as if he 
asked to make some observation, but before 
he could speak, Mr Auldbchtan proceeded 
in the following talc of ■ 
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For Me Kw Tort iAUtW9 GuMt. 



TO A FBOWV* 

loaeribMltoMiMJoMpbliie W * • * *• 

WlMoee lust tbou come, thou evil od«. 

Why lirat tbou wildly tiimtflnlPS there, 

Why bast tbod ehoe*a • form n bir 

To flx thy leal upoal 
Go ! s et thee hence ; no cUion hast thoa 
To revel on that angel brow ! 

Go *. fet thee hence, and herd amoos 

The dark and dreadfal shapes below— 

Spirits or wretchedness and woe, 

Vrom whence thy being sprung — 
Hence ! and thy cursed stamp remove 
From that blest seat oC heaven and love ! 

A moment past; and where then art, 

Beamed wkb a radiance bright and glad 

With smiles, in rosy vestmenU clad, 

Ftesh from the Joyous heart— 
Bat BOW, thy fierce, deformed impress 
flath murdered ail that loveliness! 

TboQ glai^t on me, and yet thou hast 

Ko cause to fix thy malice here ; 

Not would I all thy fierceness fear 

. If 00 another's brow tbou irhst^ 
But there— I cannot fearlem gaze 
When eyes like those so madly Maze. 

I fear to brtvelbat lip*s disdain 
In beauty's lustre doubly dread- 
Would my life's blood were rather shed 
Than I should meet its scorn agaia 

Then get thee hence, dark frown, for thou 

Art anger's deadliest agent now. 

And art thou gonet then speed thee well, 

And join with thy unholy k in— .^ 

Offipring of bitterness and sin. 

Speed to thy ative hell: 
Nor dare again that (hce to shade. 
Which heaven for smiling only made ! C. T. R. 



THE ESSAYIST. 



A PHILLIPPIC A0AIM8T BfT OWN N08X. ^ 

We are told by physiologiiste that the brain 
limy be affect by means of the nose, and 
that the gyn^pathetic oonoexiov between the 
€Woi8.very gnreat The truth of this position 
is ittAl&nbly established in my mind by 
aad ezp^rienDe— the greatest Shocks my 
brain erer receiired hare originaisd in my 
nose. Tet before I give rent to my spleen 
against this adyance guard of the face, let 
me accredit to it the few good qualities it 
possesses— let me be just in my enmity, if I 
cannot be generous. 

Feeder, if yon are any thingof aphj^ieg* 
nomist you must often have reflected on the 
singular position of the nose with regard to 
the other features of the human £sboe* Oc- 
cupying the centie, flanked on each side by 
ti^ eyes, supported by the mouth, and sur- 
mount^ by the forehead, it stands like a 



general's nMirjiies amidst tiMmorelnmbie 
iabemacula of an encampment. Tet ttns very 
commanding situation on which it has so an* 
bitkwsly seised, exposes it to manifold dan- 
gers, such as always attend conspicnoua ob- 
jects. ItprotectB;btttl]keaUproteoton,it 
is left to fight its own battles, unaided and 
unnipported ; and to its credit be it spoken, 
it has seldom or nerer been known to shrink 
from assault. Does any thing menace the 
eyes ? In an instant, down go those porteol- 
lises the eye-lids, the laAes forming a che- 
vaux de frise, the brows a mound of defence 
and secui« within their fortificationB, the 
craTons rest tiUIhe danger is over. Notso 
die nose— it stands forth raliantly, whether 
hostility come in the form of a furious pugil- 
isticfist, or the more insinuating and *«que8- 
tipittble shape** of a thumb and fore-fiqger 
approximating each other. Nor is its aelf« 
possession less admirable. If ibe^ oyos avo 
injured, they flash with rage, or float in 
sorrow — if the cheeks are slapped, they bum 
with indignation or with shame, they cannot 
restrain tiieir fediings,— they have no com* 
mand over their passions. * How difierent ia 
the behavionr of the nose— pull it, it does not 
blush— twist it, does it heed the insult? no; 
while the cheek is glowing, the eye lighten- 
ing, alid the lip quivering, midstjall this war 
of the passions, there it stands calm and se- 
rene and unmoved, like Neptune in the fhrst 
book of Virgil when he raises '^ summa pla* 
ddum caput unda,** and lectures Eurus, and 
Zephyrus for their disorderiy behaviour. 
This Socratic patience, this Zeoo-like forti* 
tude, this supra-Roman irmneas, may well 
claim unqualified admiration ; these are the 
attributes of greatness, and they all belong 
to this emblem of constancy the nose, which, 
like Tom Moored description of true love, is 

ever 

♦* the same. 



Through joy and through sorrow, through glory and 
shame." 

But enooghof this ; although a folio volume 
might be written do this << fit theme for 
speculation.** Let me hasten to rdate the 
story of my su^Briugs, of the funereal influ- 
ence which my nose has exercised ovor my 
own sad destiny. Although irredeemably 
wrecked myself, still I may serve as a warn- 
ing to others ; and my nose, thoiigh by no 
means of a fiery cokittr,may be a beacon by 
of wUkdi danger may be avoided. 

Firstly, lot me attempt its portrait My 
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MMe if kBff and pniiiiuieiit,--^jke the eaglet 
bMk»— like the tewfiuned Jaliw Cauar'^ 
It is wot a now of gemus, nor of taste; but 
it is a sensible, commanding, and reqwcta* 
ble nose, betokening tbe hononrable man 
and tbe gantleman, such as yoo see on the 
phioes of our old*ladiioBed gentry, where 
fa%fa and polished aristocracy bngecs yet 
awhile. It is of that class of long noses 
which Pope erklently had in riew in his 
^lescnptMn of man-* 

•* Hs Ba*flr looks rorwudUWfUr thu his ikno.** 
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close and unclose his eye-lids at will, but 
he cannot control his nose. He, who coold 
restrain his own wild and impetaons passions, 
he who could govern rooltitadinous armies, 
he who could command tlie world, Napoleon 
himself, could not have gained the mastery 
over this independent and obstinate member 
of his fibce. If it chose to sneeze, sneeze it 
would, in despite of the hero of Lodi and the 
Pyramids. 

Patient reader, be of good cheer, I am 
coming to the point presently. This long 



It is like the nose of Solomon^ sweet- preface in which I have indulged, has been 



beart, which was as " the tower of Lebanon, 
looking towards Damascus,*^ though I con- 
fess my inability to understand the latter 
part of the comparison. 

Sneezing, courteous reader, consists in a 
vk^nt and forcible expiration, during which 
the air, expelled with considerable rapidity, 
strikes against the Unrtuous nasal passages, 
and occasions a remarkable noise. This is 
strictly a physiological definition, and with 
this before your eyes, yon will readily con- 
ceive that a nose formed like mine, must be 
pro em inently weiferout when it indulges in 
tiie luxury of a sneeze. The sound of a 
small straight nose when under this opera- 
lien, is gentle and meDiiluons as the music 
ef a German flute ; but the air, when ex- 
pelled through a long crooked labyrinthian 
nose like mine, has such a troublesome and 
devious journey, that when it at last extri- 
cates itself, it is with a loud and triumphant 
burst, like that of a €k)thic trumpet. It is a 
startlii^ sound, attended with a concussion 
that is in fact a miniature earthquake. 
Superadd to the natural obstructions which 
the air meets in passing through such a nose, 
the adventitious obstacles arising from a 
cold in the bead, and then prepare yourself, 
gentle reader, to sympathize in my calami- 
ties. 

Methinks I hear you ask in your im- 
patience, ** what are those calamities ?" 
««> Shepherd! wast ever*' tn love? If not, 
pray read no farther ; curse my nose at a 
Tentnre, and throw away^his paper. Love, 
I know, is an affair of tbe heart, but in my 
case, it has been an affair of tbe nose, and 
** it win go near to be thought so shortly," 
aa honest Dogberry says. Sneezing is not 
anactofvolitioii; man, so fiur as his nose is 
concerned, is not a free agent. He can 
•pen and dint his moath atpleasnre, he can 



solely for the purpose of gaining spirits to 
recite a- tale at which pride blushes, and 
memory laments. It is in sooth **amost 
lamentable comedy," or rather a comio 
tragedy, which went on pleasantly and 
properly enough through the four acts, but 
the catastrophe in the fifth was abominable. 
In act the first, die curtain rises and ex- 
hibits me in love. Start not, thrice- vexed 
reader, in the apprehension that I am going 
to tell you the old story of sighs and tears, 
which every lover has ^Id since Leander 
took the salt-water bath internally, 

•« On tbtt nisht of stomy wtter, 
Wbea X.OM wbo Mot forfot to ssts 
Tbe yooog, tho besuUful, the brsTe* 
Tlie looelj bope of Sestos* dai^liter.'* 

By no means — ^I leave this part of the 
picture to be finished by your own sympa- 
thetic fancy. N<Mr am I about to regale 
your ideas with an analytical description of 
the beauty who committed grand larceny on 
my heart. I shall not inform you whether 
her nose had the swelling grandeur lif tbe 
Roman, or the exquisite outline of the 
Grecian; whether her forehead derived ita 
chief expression from the development of 
the beautifal organs of ideality on the graver 
bumps of causality. I reserve my observa- 
tions on this subject for Dr. Spursheim, to 
whom I have promised a foil craniol<^gical 
account of the head in question. Suffice it, 
that I assert without fear of contradiction, 
that my idol was like every man^ idol, the 
most beautifol woman of all time, past» 
present, and to come. Compared with her, 
she, for whom the " soft triumvir" turned 
his eye from glory, Egypt^ dark-browed 
and bewitching queen were but an "old 
apple woman," and the '<«(»^Mf«i>^x^,*> 
would never have quitted Sparta, and did 
Troy might still have been standing, had my 
£Ua met the eye of theDaidan shepherd. 
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Iwill pan orer the particulan isi how I 
fell in Iq^e, and vfhy I fell io lore, and all 
the routine of attentions and politenesses by 
which I strove to render myself agreeable 
to Ella. For months I baskiBd in the sun- 
light of her smile, before I could summon 
resolution to acquaint her irith the wonderful 
secret that I loved her, a secret, by the l^y, 
which her quick perception had detected 
long before I was aware of its existence. It 
was in the charming season of autumn, when 
the languid smile of the declining year sheds 
a meUncholy beauty upon earth, sea, and 
sky, and when the human heart, under the 
influence of the scene, is more than at any 
other time disposed to morality, to affection, 
and to virtue — it was in this calm even*tide 
of nature, that I resolved to declare my feel- 
ings to Ella, to make a sentimental speech, 
which should be quite irresistible, and to be- 
come ^* Benedick, the married man.** And 
now, reader, I come to the diabolical part 
which my nose acted in my afiaira I had 
caught a.cold in my head from gasing at the 
autumnal moon (a lover, it is settled, must 
always make his complaints or whisper his 
hopes to the man in the moon) when I ought 
to have been sound asleep. A cold in the 
head renders one stupid,' to relieve which, 
I procured a snuff-box, and thus armed and 
equipped, I set off to visit Ella, taking a 
pinch gf <*IiorillardH best^ at every step. 
Short-sighted mortal ! little did I dream of 
what was to follow. I foun4 her alone, in a 
pensive and contemplative mood — a light of 
pleasure radiated from her bright eyes when 
ahe beheld me, that bodAl well to my woo- 
ing. I seated myself beside her and^gradu- 
ally led the conversation into a sentimental 
channel. I talked much about myself, and 
darkly intimated that the colour of my com- 
ing days was about to be decided, that the 
brilliancy and the gloom of my destiny, my 
future weal, and future woe, were trembling 
in the as yet equipoised balance, and that 
fioio one of the scales must ascend. All this 
was understood, and I could plainly perceive 
that it was not ineffectual. Ella was af- 
fected by the earnestness of my tone and 
manner, and I fondly imagined that nothing 
was wanting to give confirmation to my 
hopes but an explicit avowal of my love. 
Reader, laugh if you can, when I acknow- 
ledge that ** albeit unused to the melting 
mood;" my eyes were floating in tears. To 



dry tiiem I drew my handkerchief fnim the' 
same pocket where my snuff-box was snug* 
ly reposing. The lid, by some unlucky 
mischance was loose, and a considerable 
portion of the pungent contents had frOen 
upon the bandkerBhief, which I applied to 
my foce. Whoever has had snuff thrown in 
his optics, will readily condole with me. la- 
stead of drying my eyes, this operatioii pro- 
duced a cc^ions flood of tears ; a spectator 
would have imagined that I was making a 
general laqaentation over all the sins of my 
whole life. However, tean were not mal- 
apropos to my situation at the time, and had - 
the inconvenience ended there, it ought 
have been tolerated : bift some g^ns of the 
subtle weed, as if impressed with the belief 
that the eye was not their proper place of 
destination, took up their quarters in my 
nose, while EUa's hand was tiembh'ng in 
mine, -and the words of love were trembling 
on my tpogtte. I had, with some difliculty, 
ejaculated *^ Ella, I love"— >when the dia- 
bolical snuff began to affect the pituitary 
membrane, and the pectoral muscles began 
to be convulsed. I strove manfully to pre- 
vent the catastrophe, but in vain.; my breast 
heaved with convulsion— my head shook — 
my eyes became fixed and inflamed. Rea- 
der, could I have compounded for the event 
that I felt approaching by the rupture of a 
blood vessel, I solemnly aver that I would 
have done so with transport. Ella was 
alarmed at my excessive agitation, attribu- 
ting it all to the power of passion ; she look- 
ed upon me with deep interest, waiting to 
hear the ardent and energetic accents of 
devoted love, for which alas, my evil fate 
substituted the harsh, dissonant, unpoetical, 
and anti-romantic language of my nose ! It 
was not a single sneeze — it was an intermi- 
nable sneezing fit. At every successive 
shock, my frame was convulsed ; and in the 
intervals^ it shook with a species of St Vi- 
tus^s dance. It was plain that the caco- 
demon of my life was lord of the ascendant, 
that the star of my nativity was about to be 
dimmed for ever, and that love and hope and 
sensibility 

" Tbe fair forms of btppio«8s 

That hovered round, joteot to bless," . 

were all about to spread the farewell wing. 

At last the storm subsided into a calm of 

exhaustion, and I prepared to resume the 

thread of my speech, which had been broken 
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in the most interesting part Nerer was 
there a more striking illustration of the max- 
im that ** it is but one step from the sublime 
to the ridiciilous.'' I raised my eyes to £1* 
la^ fitoe— that too was convubed, bnt alas ! 
it was with suppressed lau^ter. Ella was 
well-bred, delicatei and generous in her 
lediQgSy but the whole scene had been so 
snperlativeiy ludicrous, that the forlorn Ni- 
obe herself could not have witnessed it with- 
out an excitement of her risible faculties. I 
saw that it was all over with me, and my 
lilgb-wrought hopes ; and, starting from my 
seat, I made for the door. As I passed 
throogfa it, the long suppressed laughter of 
BOa burst ibrth in a loud peal ; which, to 
my ears, had all the horror of a deadi-ldiell. 
I mshed home, execrating snuff, snuff- 
makera and snuff- takers, and anathematizing 
my nose as the cause of my undoing. 

Since that time I have often met EUa ; 
but whenever I allude to the subject of love, 
her countenance assumes a peculiar and 
merry expression ; and it is evident that the 
ludicrous association of hec ideas, complete- 
ly overturns all feelings of sensibility and 
romance. — ^I love her still, but unless I can 
get a bottle of Lethean water, and with it 
drown her memory of that fetal ecene, I 
shall die a bachelmr. Thus has a circum- 
stance, in itself of the most trivial nature, 
heen inoductive of great and remediless evil, 
and thus has my nose been my bane. And 
now, ooosiderate reader, if you cannot ex- 
tract a moral from my story, I will do it in 
your bdtal^never make love with a sntTff- 
box in your pocket unless you are accus-' 
tomed to the use of soufi; which if I ever 
touch again, may the first pinch choke and 
the second suffocate me. 



The contemplative and enthusiastic spirit 
will reUsh the deep feeling which pervades 
these lines. We are ignqrant of the author's 
name. 

STANZAS. 

There is a feeling in his heart,— 

A feeling which it well might spare,— 
That will not ruin and depart. 

But ever dwells and rankles there ; 
Nor music, mirth, nor rosy wine. 
Nor love, nor woman's smiles divine. 

Nor sanctity of prayer ; 
Not aught that holy man may say, 
Can scare the ravening fiend away. 

A sickness of the soul, the balm 
Of hope can neither soothe nor slake :•» 



A serpent that no spell can charm. 

With eyes eternally awake, 
A glance of fire, a tongue of flame — 
Which time can neither tire nor tame, 
Nor music's voice disarm; — 
A living sense of lasting wo, 
That poisons every bliss below. 

It was not always thus?— lie danced 

The Earlier hours of life away, 
And catched at joy where'er it chanced 

To blossom on his lonely way. 
Then hope was young, uiui bright and fair, 
He knew no wo, nor wasting care, 

But innocently gay, 
Deem'd— reckless ofthe debt it owed — 
Twould always flow, as thus it flowed. 

As childhood opened into youth. 
Those feelings fled ; be drank the springs 

Of knowledge, and the source of truth) 
(What the sage writes, the poet sings ; 

And read in nature's changing forms, — 

The shiAing shades of suns and storms, — 
Unutterable things;. 

And sought anweariedly to cull 

All that was wild and wopderful ! 

But even then, at times, would roll, 

Unbidden and profoundly deep, 
An awful silence o'er his soul, 

That htisbed ^^1 other sense to sleep . 
And then he saw — too near the springs 
And wild reality of tbiuKS, 

Andjonly wak'd to weep 
That man should be cut of from bliss. 
And exii'd to a world like this • 

He loved— I will not say how truer— 

The faitiiless tongue, perchance, might lie } 
He did not love as others do, 

Nor cringe, nor flatter, whine nor sigh ; 
Look on his lowest heart, and trace, 
What time can deepen, not deface'. 

So strongly wrought^ the dye. 
That did her lovely image bear, 
And warm and glowing stamp it there. 

He loved — and does he not? ah! now. 
Another- worships at that Shrine ; 

And be prefers a- heartless vow, 
Food fool, where thou didst honour tliine. 

Now, where thou knelt, another kneels, 

And from that holy attar steals 

The sacred bread and wine, 

Which thou had'st laboursd to obtain — 

To shrine thee from eternal pain. 

Then from himself he strove to hide 

The past, by mingling with mankind. 
And left the maid he deH^ed, 

Idols elsewhere to find ; 
But from that sanctuary burlM, 
He roves — an outcast on the world^- 

Nor ever more may bind 
Rock of the past, his future stay — 
The bonds that have been wrench'd away. 

He stands, as stands a ruined tower. 
Which time ii| triumph desolates ; 

The ivy wreath that scorns his power, 
A melancholy gloom creates ; 

That though it shines in li^t while set 

The summer suns— its fibres fret 
The stone it decorates ; 

So, smiles upon his pallid brow. 

But wring the ruin'd heart belovr. azo. 
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The Wtal principle seems to act witb the 
greater eneii^, as the sphere of its activity 
is narrowed; which has led Pliny to say, 
that it was chiefly in the smallest things that 
Nature has shown the fulness of her power.* 

The circulation is quicker, the puke more 
frequent, the determinations more prompt, 
in men of short stature. Soch was the great 
^^^x^nAmr ; iie?erdid man of colossal wakey 
'display great actiyity of imagination : none 
of them ha?e glowed with the fire of genius. 
Slow in their actions, moderate in their de- 
sires, they ohey without murmuring, the 
will that governs them, and seem made for 
alarery. Agrippa (says Emilins Probus, in 
his History of Augustus) adrised that they 
ahonld disband the Spanish guard, and 
that in its room, CsBsar should choose one of 
Germans, '« wotting well, that in these large 
bodies, there was little of coverte malice, 
and yet lesse of subtiltie, and that it was a 
people more minded to "be ruled than to 
rule." 

To judge soundly of the temarkable dif- 
ference which inequality of stature brings 
into the character, compare extremes; set 
against a Colossus, a little man of diminu- 
tire stature i granting, nevertheless, to this 
last, full and vigorous health. You may 
guess that he is talkative, stirring, always in 
action, always changing his place: one 
would say that he is Ubouring to recover in 
time, what he has lost in space. The pro- 
bable reason of this difference in the vital 
activity, following the difference of stature, 
arises from the relative bulk of the primary 
organs of life. 

THE HEAKT. 

Courage arises out of the conscioasness of 
strength, and the latter is in proportion to 
the activity with which the heart propeb the 
Uood towards all the organs. The inward 
sensation occasioned by the afflux of the 
blood, is the more lively, and the better felt 
when the heart ia powerfuL It ison that ac- 
count that some pa8sions,for example, anger, 
by increasingthe action of the heart increases 
a hundred fold both the strong^ and cour* 
age, while fear produces an opposite effect. 
Every being that is feeble, is timorous, shuns 
danger, because an inward feeling warns 
him that he does not possess sufficient 
strength to resist it It may perhaps be ob- 
jected, that some animals, as the turkey 
cock and the oatricb, possess less courage 

* Nmpum wugU vvan te wiiBimU tit tota /fslar*. 
HM.NttUbblLcsp. S. 



than the least bird of prey; that the ox has 
less than the lionand other carnivorous ani- 
mals. What has been said does not apply 
to the absolute, but to the relative size oi 
the heart Now, though the heart of a hawk 
be absolutely ^smaller than that of the turkey 
cock, it ja nevertheless larger, inproportioii 
to the other parts of the aniinaL Besides, 
the bird of prey, like the other camtroroiis 
animals, in part owes hia courage to the 
strength of his wea^xms of offence 

Another objection, more specious, but no 
better (bunded, is dravm from the courage 
manifested, on certain occasions, by the 
most timid ^inimals ; for example, by the hen 
in protecting her young ; from the courage 
with which other animals pressed by hunger, 
surmooot all obstacles; but particularly 
from the heroic valour of men of the most 
feeble bodies. All these £M)ts, however, are 
only proofr of the influence of the mind on 
the body. In civilized man, the prejudices 
of honour, interested considerations, and a 
thousand other circumstances, degrade the 
natural inclinations of man, so as to make a 
coward of one whose strength is such as 
would UMlUce him to brave all kinds of dan- 
gers ; while on the other hand, men whose 
oiganization should render them most timid, 
are inspired to perform the most daring ac- 
tions. But all these passions, all these 
moral affections operate, only by increasing 
the action of the heart, by increasiqg the 
frequency and the force of its pulsatbn, so 
that it excites the brain or the muscular 
system by a more abundanf supply of Uood. 

THE FACULTOS. 

When the mind brings together two idea«, 
when it iMNnpares them, and determines on 
their analogy, it judget. A certain number 
of judgmmiiy in series, form a reamming. 
To reason^ then, is only to judge of the 
relations tiiat exist among the ideas with 
which the senses supply us, or which are 
reproduced by imagination. 

It is with the (acuities of the soul, as with 
those of the body. When called into (nil 
exertion, the intdlectual organ gains vigow; 
it languishes in too long repose. If we ex- 
ercise <iertain faculties only, they are great- 
ly developed to the prejudice of the rest. 
It is thus that, by the study of mathematiea, 
soundness of judgment is acquired, and pre- 
cision of reasoning, to the extinction of im- 
agination, which never rise^ to great 
strength without injury to the judging and 
reasoning powers. The descriptive sciences 
employ especially the memory, and it is 
seldom that they much enlarge the minds of 
those who study them exclusively. 

The most scanty languages have been 
formed in Che most barren countries. The 
savage who strap along the desert shores 
of New-Zealand, needs but (ew signa to 
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distiogutsh the small number of objects that 
habiUially impreaa bis senses ; the sky, the 
earth, fire, shells, the fish, that fonn his 
chief food, the qaadrupeds, and the vege- 
tables, which are bat few jn number under 
tills serere climate, are all that he has to 
name and to know ; accordingly, his vocabu- 
lary is very small ; it has been given to us 
by travellers in the compass of a few pages. 
A eopious language, one capable of ex- 
Irtessing a great variety of objects, of sensa- 
tionB ara of ideas, supposes Ingh civiliation 
in the perale among whom itis spoken. Tou 
bearcom^ainti of the perpetual recurrence 
of the same expressions, the same thoughts, 
the same images, in the poetrv of Ossian ; but 
living amidst the barren rocks of Scotland, 
fbe baids could not speak of things of which 
nothings on the soil they inhabited, could 
siip|ily diem with the idea. The monotony 
of their languages was involved in that of 
their impressions, always produced by rocks, 
nusts, innds, the billows of the ireful ocean, 
the gloomy healb, and the sileAt pine, Ac. 
The repetition of the same expressions, in 
flie Scriptures, shows that civilization had 
not made the same p rogress among the 
Helwews, as among tiie Greeks and Ro- 



To think is only to feel : and to feel Is, 
lor tis, the same as to exist : for, it is by 
aeneation we know of our existence. Ideas, 
or perceptions, are either sensations, pro- 
peny so called, or recoUectkms, or relations 
which we perceive, or, lastly, the desire that 
is occasioned in us by these relations. The 
hcoltj of thought therefore, falls into the 
natural subdivision of sensibility, properly 
tenned memory, judgment, and wilL To 
fiMit properiy speaking, is to be conscious 
of an impression ; to remember, is to be 
■ensihle ai the remembrance of 4 past im- 
pression; to judge, is to feel relations 
amoog our perceptions ; lastly, to will, is Ip 
desire something. Of these four elements, 
soMOfioiw, recolUdioni^ judgmeniM, and de- 
nr»t are formed all compound ideas. At- 
tention is but an act of the will ; compari- 
sons cannot be separated from judgment, 
since we cannot compare two objects with- 
out jo^^g them ; reasoning is only a re- 
petition of the act of judging ; to reflect, to 
im a gin e, is to compose ide^, analyzable 
into sensations, recollections, judgments, 
apd desires. This sort of imagination, which 
is only certain and faithful memory, ought 
not to be distinguished from it 

THE PASSmNS. 

It is to avoid extreme wants, of which a 
vigilant foresight perceives afer off the 
posttbility-— it is to satisfy all the fectitious 
wants which society and civilization have 
CTcaledy that men condemn themselves to 



those agitations, of which however, repu- 
tation, wealth, and power, are tiie uncer- 
tain aim. Our passions have not yet beoi 
analyzed with the same care ss our ideas : 
no one has yet duly stated the differences 
there are, in respect to their number and 
energy, betwixt savage man, and man in 
the midst of civilized and enlightened so- 
ciety. 

All passions spring fiwm desire, and sup- 
pose a certain degree of exaltation of the 
intellectual faculties. The shades of the 
passions are* infinite; they might be all 
arranged by a systematic scale, of which 
indifference would be the lowest gradation, 
and maniacal rage the highest A man, 
without passions, is as impossible to imag- 
ine, as a man without desires; yet we dis- 
tinguish as pissionate, tiiose whose will 
rises powerfully towards one object earnest* 
ly longed fast. In the delirium of the pas* 
sions, we are for ever making, unoonsoiouB- 
ly, felse judgments^ of whidi the error is 
exaggeration. A man recovering from a 
seizure of fear, laughs at the object of hia 
terror. Ixm^ at the lover whose passion is 
extinct : freed at last from the spell that 
enthralled him, all the perfections with which 
his love had invested iti objects are vanish- 
ed ; the illusion has passed away ; and he 
can almost believe that it is she who is no 
longer the same, while himself alone is 
chuiged : like those maniacs who, on their 
return. to reason, wonder at the excesses of 
their delirium, and listen, incredulously, to 
the relation of their own actions. The am* 
bitious man IMs on imaginations of wealth 
and power. He who hates, exaggerates the 
defects of the object of his hatred, and sees 
crimes in his lightest fiiults. 

The effects of the passions are not, for 
their uniformity, the less inexplicable. 
How, and why does anger g^ve ri3e to mad- 
ness, and to sudden death ? How does fear 
determine paralysis, convulsions, epUepsy, 
&c. ? Why does excessive joy, a sense of 
pleasure carried to extremity, produce 
effects as fatal, as sad and afllicting impres- 
sions ? In what way can violence of laugh- 
ter lead to death? Excess of laughter 
killed (he painter Zeuxis and the philoso- 
pher Chrysippus, according to the relation 
of Pliny. The conversion of the reformed 
of the Cevennes, under Louis XIV. was 
effected by binding them on a bench, and 
tickling the soles of' their feet, till, over- 
power^ by this torture, they abjured their 
creed ; many died in the convulsions and 
immoderate laughter which the tickling ex- 
cited. A hundred volumes would be in- 
sufficient to detgil all the efleots of the pas- 
sions on physical man ; how many would it 
take to tell their history in moral man, from 
their dark origin, tfmmgh all their stages of 
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growth, in the infioite variety of their cha- 1 siognomy is drawn in the liret of Mark 
racters, and in all their eraneacent shades. | Antony and Alcibiades. In Bacchvs* are 

found both the forms and the character* 



MODULATIONS OF THE VOIGC. 

Whatever Rousseau may have said, in 
his Dictionary of Music, singing may be 
regarded as the roost natural expression of 
the emotions of the soul, since the least 
civilized nations so .use it in their songs of 
war and love, of joy and rooorning : and as 
every affection of the mind modifies in some 
way the voice, music, whic^ is only imitated 
song, can, by the aid of sounds, paint love 
or rage, sadness or joy, fear or desire, can 
produce tbd emotions of these different 
states, can thus sway the course of our ideas, 
and direct at pleasure the operations of the 
understanding, and the acts of the wilL Of 
all the instruments which this art employs, 
the vocal organ of man is indisputably the 
most perfect, that from which the most varied 
powers may be obtained. Who is there that 
knows not the property of the human voice 
to lend itself to all accents, and to imitate 
all languages ? I wiH observe, on the oc- 
casion of song, that it is especially conse* 
crated to the expression of tender senti- 
ments or movements of passion, and tha^ it 
is turning it aside from its natural or primi- 
tive destination, to employ it in situations 
where no emotion can be supposed. It is 
this that makes the recitative of bur operas 
so intolerably tiresome, and throws such 
ludicrousness over dialogues where the 
speakers converse sioging, on the most indif- 
ferent matters. Langaages abounding in 
vowels, ave thereby fitted to song, and 
favour the growth of musical genius. It is 
perhaps their smooth and sonorous language 
that has given to the music of the Italians, 
its superiority over that of other countries. 
The declamation of the ancients was much 
more removed than our own, from the com- 
mon tone of conversation, approached near- 
er to music, and might be noted like real 
song. 

TEHPERAaiENTS. ' 

If the heart and the vessels which carry 
the blood through every part, are of pre- 
dominant activity^ the pulse will be sharp, 
frequent, regular, the com(Aexion ruddy, the 
countenance animated, the shape 'good, the 
forms soilened though distinct, the fiesb of 
tolerable consistence, moderate plumpness, 
the hair fair and inclining to chesnut; the 
nervous susceptibility will be lively, and at- 
tended with rapid tuiceptibUity^ that is to 



But why seek amongst the illustrious men 
of antiquity, or among its gods, the model ef 
the temperament I have been describing, 
whilst it is so easy to find it among the mo- 
dems f No one, in my opinion, exhibits a 
more perfect type of it than the Marshal 
Duke oi Richelieu, that man, so amiablep 
fortunate and brave in war, light and in- 
constant, to the end of his long and brilliant 
career. 

Inconstancy and levity are, in fact, the 
chief attribute of men of this temperament ; 
good, generous, feeling, quick, and impas- 
sioned. In vain he whom nature has en-* 
dowed'with a sanguine temperament, wifl 
think to take fixed and lasting likings, to 
attain, by profound meditation, to the roost 
abstract truths; mastered by his dispositions^ 
he will be for ever driven back to the plea- 
sures from which he flies, to the inconstancy 
which is his lot ; more fitted to the briUtant 
productions of wit, than the sublime con- 
ceptions of genius. 

If sensibility, which is vivid and easily 
excited, can dwell long upon one object; 
if the pulse is strong, hard, and frequent, 
the sub-cutaneous veins prominent, the skin 
of a brown, inclioing towards yellow, the 
hair black, moderate fulness of flesh, but 
firm, the muscles marked, the forms harshly 
expressed ; the passions will be violent, the 
movements of the soul often abrupt and im- 
petuous, the character firm and inflexible. 
Bold in the conception of a project, constant 
and indefatigable in its execution, it is 
among men of this temperament we find 
those who in different ages have governed 
the destinies of the world ; full of courage, 
of boldness and activity, all have signalised 
themselves by great virtues or gpreat Crimea, 
have been the terror or admiration of the 
universe. Such were Alexander and Julius 
Caesar, Brutus, Mahomet, Charles XII., 
the Czar Peter, Cromwell, Sixtus V., Car^ 
dinai Richelieu. 

As love in the sanguine, ambition is in 
the bilious the governing passion. Obser? e 
a man, who, ^rn of an obscure family, 
long vegetates in the lower ranks: great 
shocks agitate and overthrow pmpires: 
actor, at first secondary, of these great re- 
volutions, which are to change its destiny, 
the ambitious hides from all his designs, 
and, by degrees^ raises himself to the sove- 



say, that being easily affected by the im- reign power, employing to preserve it the 



pressions of outward objects, men of this 
temperament will pass rapidly from one 
idea to another;* conception wiU be quick, 
memory prompt, and the im|gination lively. 
The physical traits of this temperament 
are to be found in the statues of Antinous 
and the Apollo Belvidere. Its moral phy- 



same aiddress with which he possessed him- 
self ofit This is, in two words, the history 
of Cromwell, and of all usurpers. 



Tk€ portraii «if Justice to iht house ^f a eerteto Judge, 
fo what, great JoTe, hsTe I performM amiss, 
To be exposed in aocta a house a« thii ! 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

ANECDOTES OF MONKEYS. 

From a latt SngUsh puUieoHon. 

When Jjord Howe edmmanded at Gib- 
niter a party of his officers, were amasing 
themselves with whiting-fishing at the back 
of the rock ; but were disturbed and oblig- 
ed to shift their ground, from being pelted 
ffom above, they gained a station where they 
caught plenty of fish. At this time the 
drpms beat to arms, on some unexpected 
occasion, and the officers rowed their boat 
ashore, and left it high and dry upon the 
beach, hurrying where their daty called them. 

*' On their return, their surprise was ex- 
cessive to find their boat beached, not half so 
high as they left it, and at some little dis- 
tance firom its former position. Their amaze- 
ment was increased, on examining their 
tackle, to find tfome hooks baited, which had 
been left bare^ and to see the disposition of 
many things alter^. The cause was after- 
wards explained. An officer of Hanoverian 
grenadieTB, who wa» amasing himself with a 
solitary walk, happened to be a dose observ- 
er (tf animal and vegetable nature. This 
maO) hearing the chatter of monkeys, stole 
npoD a party of young ones, who were pelt- 
ing the fishers from behind some rocks. 
While they were so employed, arriv.ed two 
or three old ones who drove the youngsters 
away, and then remained behind secretly 
observing the proceedings of the whitings 
fishers. 

** The fishers having beached their boat 
and retired, the monkeys apparently deem- 
ed the time was come for turning their ob- 
servations to account. They accordingly 
launched the boat, put to sea, baited their 
hooks, and proceeded to work. Their 
sport was small, as might be anticipated, 
from the impatient nature of the animals ; 
but what few they caught, were hauled up 
with infinite exultation. When they were 
tired they landed, placed the boat (as nearly 
as they could) in her old position, in the 
friendly spirit on which I have before re- 
marked, and vent up the rock with their 
ft 



" The small pox having spread fearfuUy 
amongst the monkeys of South America, 
Dr. — , secretary to the Bloomsbury- 
stveet vaccination society, was struck by the 
idea of arresting its further progress. Vac- 
cination was of course to be the means of 
staying the plague, and his scheme for its 
introduction was singularly ingenious. He 
vaccinated two or three boys, (whom he first 
bound, hands and feet,) in the presence of 
an old baboon, who was observed to be 
closely attentive to his proceedings. He 
then left him alone with a young monkey, 
depositing a guarded lancet and some of the 



matter upon the table. I need scarcely add 
that he placed himself in ambush in a ileigh- 
bouring room, for the purpose of watehing 
his' operations. These were very scientifi* 
cally conducted. The old moidcey threw 
the young one, bound him, and inoculated 
him with all the skill .of a professor. 

** The usual effects followed.* Other stea* 
dy monkeys were thus instructed in the art, 
after having been themselves previously in- 
oculated, and several are (it is said) now 
sending out to South America, pnwided 
with all necessary means for spreading the 
beneficial infection. May the attempt sue* 
ceed, and men. and monkeys, throughout 
that extensive continent, have cause to bless 
the name of England ! 

<< Now the things which roost distinguish 
man from beast, are man^ exclusive use of 
clothing and weapons, and management of 
fire ; yet here we see monkeys adopting two 
of the habits, which are supposed to be pe- 
culiar to man ; and my next anecdote will 
show monkeys exercising the other. 

*< I was promised a private exhibition of 
these beasts by a showman in a country 
village. On approaching the covered cart, 
I was alarmed at finding it lighted, and re- 
proached the master with having made his 
exhibition public. In this, however, I did 
him wrong. He assured me that the light 
was only to keep his monkeys quiet, who 
would otherwise disti^rb the whole village 
with their cries ; and in fact I, on entering, 
found four monkeys seated round a table, 
with a farthing candle upon it, as if for the 
purpose of conversation. 
. ** The alarm of these monkeys in the dark 
is another curious fact, though people, who 
have studied the habits of animals, know 
that the young of these are as instinctively 
subject to causeless fear in darkness as chil- 
dren themselves ; and I was once or twice 
thrown on my face, in crossing a heath at 
night, by a Newfoundland puppy, who howl* 
ed and ran between my legs for refuge at 
the sight of every prominent object^ more 
especially if it was white.^' 

<* In one of the old border peels lived a 
monkey, who, for a monkey, might be deem- 
ed of a very phlegmatic constitution, for his 
principal gratification was sleeping in the 
sun on the spacious flat of the tower, in the 
exclusive possession of which he was 
however sometimes disturbed. His enemy 
was a raven, whose petulance would have 
been intolerable to any but a Scottish mon- 
key. Pug, however, dissembled his rage, 
and watched his opportunity. 

*' He took some sausages which he found 
lying in the scullery, and with them made 
himself a necklace, with a long string hang- 
ing down in front, such as that to which la« 
dies often fasten a cross. He strutted 
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ftbout ffae leads for some time, as if proud of 
his araameot, with a switch in his hand, 
which appeared to hare been taken up in 
order to complete his equipment At last 
he seemed tired of this display, laid himself 
down at foil length, and closed his eyes. 



We extract the following description of 
the fitmous Beau Nash from *' Letters from 
the west of England:^ — 

Of a Terity, this same Nash was as com- 
plete a despot as an African fiend of Ashan- 
lee^ Wlien the Duchess of Queensberry 
iq>peaved at the dress-ball in an apron, he 
deliberately commanded her to take it off ; 
obserring, as he threw it to the attendants, 
that there was no regulation by which house- 
maids were admitted to the balls. And when 
the Princess Amelia applied to him for one 
more dance after eleren o'clock, he refused, 
—assuring her, that the laws of Bath were, 
like those of Lycurgus, unalterable. 

The influence which this firmness, in his 
goremment, gave him, in the little world of 
JBath, was unbounded ; and Nash took care 
Vi preserve and increase it by a considera* 
ble affectation of splendour in his dress and 
equipage, — aware that external appearance 
has a powerful and risible effect on the 
greatest part of mankind, — the weak and 
the proud, namely; and that the wise and 
tiie good are not quite insensible to it. 
Consistently with this just riew of hnman- 
aatura, his house was richly furnished ; his 
chariot was drawn by six grey horses ; ser- 
eral persons, on horseback and on foot, at- 
tended him, bearing French-horns, and oth* 
«r noisy instruments. His own dress was 
the rery acm€ of fiauBhionable absurdity, and 
his head was usually decorated with a white 
haL He was certainly a dandy of the rery 
first curl ; and, without any sterling mental 
<lualifioations, be ruled the flower of British 
fashion with glorious success:— a sure 
proof, by the way, that the insects which 
buz in the glare dT worldly frirolity may be 
awed into subjection, eren by — a mookcy. 

Nash, like all other conceited persons, had 
a wonderful opinion of his own wit and ta- 
lenti ; and, by way of displaying them to 
his admiring dependants, he had the follow- 
ing rules (written by himseir) posted in all 
the places of public amusement Coarse 
and impudent as they are, they wouM not, 
perhaps, be wholly unserFtceable in some 
of our metropolitan assemblies. 

RmUs tg gtntral cMteal MefmUud. 

That a risit of ceremony, at coming to 
Bath, and another at going away, is all that 
is expected or desired by ladies of quality 
and nshion— «xcept impertinenti. 

That ladies coming to the balls, appoint a 



time for their footman to wait on them home 
— ^to prerent disturbanee and inoonrenienca 
to thonselres and others. 

That no person take it ill that any one 
goes to another^ play or breakftst, and not 
to theirs— except captious by nature. 

That gentlemen crowding before ladies, 
at the bail, show ill manners ; and that none 
do so for the future— except such as respect 
nobody but themselres. 

That no gentleman or lady take it ill that 
another dances before them— except such 
as hare no pretension to dance at all. 

That the elder ladies and children be 
content with a second bench at the ball— as 
being past, or not come to perfection 

That the younger ladies take notice bow 
many eyes obserre them. — N«B. This does 
not extend to the Have-^-aU*. 

That all whuperers of lies and scandal be 
taken for the authors. 

That all repeaters of such lies and scan- 
dal be shunned by all company — fxcept tuck 
as haoe been guiUy of the hxme crigne. 

Nash, like many other heroes, died in po* 
rerty, and nolamented. The great, wfaooi 
he had serred with such derotion, rewarded 
him— as they usually do the minions of their 
pleasures — by deserting him in the hour of 
need. Sickness attacked him ; and poretty 
stared him in the face. These were erils 
against which he had prorided no defence, 
and, therefore, they fell upon him with dou- 
ble weight Sorrow and distress clouded 
the erening of his days, and reflection came 
too late for any otiier purpose, tban to dis- 
play to him the disconsolate situation of that 
man, when he approaches his end, who has 
spent his whole life in the pursuit of pleasure 
and the serrice of folly. He died in 1761, 
aged 88, — and was buried at the expense of 
the corporation, with great pomp and cir- 
cumstantiality. 

During his life, a marble statue was erec- 
ted in the Pump-room, and placed between 
the busts of Newton and Pope; and, after 
his death, a monument was erected to hia 
memory in the Abbey, with an doqnent 
tlioogh somewhat flattering inscription, by 
the celebrated Dr. Harrington. Under the 
inscription is cut, in marble, the arm of 
Death, striking Us dart at a falling crown 
and sceptre ; with the motto — 

«( JEqxA pulsat manu V^ 

PUBLISHED Ersar SATURDAT. 

JAMES G. BROOKS, 

Editor aod Proprlotor, No. 4 Wall-itreet, Neir.Tork 

Subierlptiom received by O. h C. Carvill, 127 BTom&- 
wav— where communlcatioDS nay be left, or transmit* 
ted through the poat-oAee to the editor. 

T6fnt->Four dollara per aimuiD, fN^eUe te etf vence. 
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A LADY^S ALBUM. 

In this age of reFiews, when every author 
who puts fwth his book, and erery painter 
who exhibits his picture, is snre of the grati- 
ficatiOD of reading' his character wherever 
he goes, it appears peculiarly hard that a 
▼ery important descriptioD or work, which 
unites the beauties of them both, should be 
altogether n^g^ted. I mean those excel- 
lent establishmenii for the encouragement of 
fitefBtnre and the fine arts called Ladies' 
Albums, the rapid increase of which has 
done snch visible wonders for the benefit of 
polite aodety. How many of the choice 
geainaes of tiie age are here indebted for 
their first inspiration ! How many, bat fiir 
thil^ bad been compelled to remain on their 
perch for want of a foir field to try their 
wii^s, and how greedily will posterity scram- 
ble after gilt-ei^^;ed boic^ with golden clasps 
Id trace the germ of the great works which 
hare descended to them ! Alas ! had onr 
grandDOthers— but it cannot be helped, and 
every happy undertaking like the invention 
of Albums may cause us to lament that the 
worid has gone on so long without it. All 
that we can do is to perpetuate our blessings 
lor our children, and with this view I can 
do no less than encourage my fair friends in 
their new pursuit by reviewing all the Al- 
bonis which fall in my way. I do this with 
the greater satisfoction as it is partly in pay- 
ment of a debt of gratitude, seeing that it 
was in them that I myself commenced flut- 
tering my wings, and I feel that, like the 
lark, whatever height I may soar I shall still 
look with an eye of affection to the nest from 
which 1 sprang. Most fortunately does it 
happen, that I have not soared too far to 
describe it with becoming exactness, for, if 
the truth most be confemd, the secret of 
my ability was only communicated to me 
last week, and the admiriog reader is g^ing 
on my first adventurous flight. 

My nest — blessings on it! It was the 
prettiest nest that ever was made, and the 
bud that fostered me was a bird of Paradise. 
Its eyes were as blue as the heavens, and its 
woice was sweet as any within them. '^ Dear 



Mr. 1^ it sung, ^* I am sure you are a 

poet, and therefore you must write in my 
Album.** Alas, bow could I doubt? Had 
such a voice assured me that I was ApoUa 
himself I should have believed it To drop 
the metaphor, which is not convenient, I 
took the book which was locked, as well it 
might where there was so much to steal, and 
began seriously to be daunted by its costly 
appearance of red morocco and emblazoned 
Cupids. I felt that it was only meant to re- 
ceive first-rate treasures, and submitted that 
it was hard to expose my first attempt to 
such a dangerous comparison. The appeal, 
however, was in vain. My beauty assured 
me that I need fear no comparison there, 
and gave me, as a reward fgr my labours, the 
enviable privilege of turning over as many 
leaves as I pleaised. I will not, deny that 
this examination gave me a good heart, for I 
thought it was not impossible, after all, that 
I might maintain my credit respectably 
enough; not that the articles were indiffer- 
ent, but rather that the perusal of them light- 
ed me up with unwonted fire. 

It would be difficult when staring upon 
the noonday to say which ray is t^ most 
beautiful or the most dazzling; and if I in- 
stance a few of my brother contributors I 
must not be understood as doing it with any 
view of settling their claims to superiority. 
I merely go upon the judgment of my pretty" 
friend, who seemed anxious to direct my at- 
tention to the lucubrations of a young gen- 
tleman who screened himself from fame un- 
der the pathetic name of Alphonso. I rath- 
er suspect he was her lover, for she describ- 
ed him very affectionately as a melancholy 
youth, whohad an opinion that geniuses were 
not long-lived, and had made his will the 
moment after he had composed his first stan- 
za. I do not wonder that the piece made 
him low-spirited. It ran as fi^lows : 

Wheo T SID de^dand wtfted o*er the billow. 
To will thine ahteoce as the denth-wateh ticki, 

ril plant the spirit of a weeping willow 
To shade 017 ghost, and Iciss the lioqiid Sij%» 

There will I strike my Tifionarf chord* 
Inloima ofpftyif thef osay but sound. 

And mourn my body waa not placed oe board 
To sink the bark and let my soul be drowned. 

Poor Alphonio ! I doubt very much if his 
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plan would bare succeeded, for his mistress 
hinted that he had been so long and so deep- 
ly in love that he was not much more sub- 
stantial than a g^bost as it was. To complete 
the interesting picture, she gave me to un- 
derstand that she was sure he was a genius 
and wrote well, for it was generally suspect- 
ed that he* was a little beside himself. In- 
deed, what I afterwards saw seemed to bear 
her out in this surmise, for his sentiments 
were occasionally inclining to be watery, 
just as though they had slipped through the 
crack in his head, and his numbers were apt 
to ramble with a true maniac unsteadiness ; 
but, as he wrote upon nothing that was not 
either dying or dead, the latter circumstance 
was considered agreat merit, as he imitated 
the last kick to perfection. 

In the next page to Alphonso and the 
ghost of the willow-tree, my admiration was 
excited by a remarkably fine spashy dashy 
drawing, so boldly touched that I had some 
difficulty in penetrating the mystery of what 
it meant I was told, however, by my pret- 
ty companion, that it was an assemblage of 
desolate rocks and rolling clouds, with the 
ecean far beneath and a rude grave in the 
foreground, bearing the initials of the artist, 
and intended as an illustration of some sui- 
cidal stanzas by the same hand. This star 
it appeared had likewise beeq shining a 
little too near the moon, though it was affect- 
ed in a difierent manner. Alphonso was a 
gentle being, and was satisfied to fade away 
like a dying daisy, but the suicide man was 
a determined misanthrope of the Byron 
school, and kept his friends in a turmoil lest 
be shooM wring his own neck — a blood that 
would have laughed Charon^s boat to scorn 
and swam the Styx as lief as look at it He 
had met wiih two or three disappointments 
in love, and had been choused out of happi- 
ness-till he very properly learnt to despise it. 
Every thing he drew or wrote bad a smack 
of bitterness, and was particularly fine for a 
bold indication of what is called free-think- 
ing, but making designs for his grave, 
whiob were usually in cross roads, and his 
numerous epitaphs, of which I counted about 
twenty, were, out of sight, his most congeni- 
al occupation. Most willingly would 1 treat 
the reader with some of the former, but I 
have not yet been long enough apprenticed 
to my new avocation to be much of a hand 
at engraving, and the suicide's style is very 
difficult to copy. . I will give one of the 
epitaphs, however, and welcome. 

Ast caU me back to life again, 
▲sd wash with tears my peacefal toob-^ 

I caoootbear the hateful strain, 
Aod, ifl could, 1 would Dot come. 

There is something very striking in this ob- 
stinate determination expressed in such sul- 
len brevity, and I could perceive a pensive 
irresolution in the eye of my young friend, 



as to which of her two heroes shefuld be 
sacrificed. It no doubt requires much de- 
liberation, and I hope and trust that she will 
not decide hastily. I inquired after the sui- 
cide yesterday, and found that, he was still 
living. 

It was quite a relief to turn from this in* 
tense study to a series of flower-drawings by 
a gentle young lady who had not been pr^ 
vailed upon to exhibit without g^reat solici- 
tation. She wd&, however, one of my fa- 
vourite's long string of bosom frienda and 
confidants. The sweetest sympathizer in 
all her cares, and unhappily attached to Al- 
phonso, who had doomed her, like himself to 
a Stygian wiUow wreath. There wks no 
doing without such a dear contributor as 
this, and, indeed, her performances were 
interesting to a degree. It was pleasingly 
melancholy to behold them. Her roses 
were as pale as if they had been in love 
themselves, and the butterflies wbic^h flatter- 
ed about them, were one and all, dying of 
consumptions. There was no positire col- 
ouring or touching— softness was her pecu- 
liar characteristic, and any appearance of 
vigour would have been rejected as absohite- 
ly indelicate. I was told that the bonqiieti 
were for the most part fashioned for the indi- 
cation of some tender sentiment, or the ex- 
hibition of some beloved face which was 
formed by the outline of the flowers; and, 
after a diligent search, I found Alphonao 
peeping through a broken beart's-ease, and 
the fair artist, hard by, in a flower of love- 
lies-bleeding. There was an affecting sim- 
plicity in these conceits which perfectly * 
atoned for the projectress^s want of poetical 
talent She had no particular knack at ori- 
ginality, though she was thought to select 
with great taste. She had copied all ti» 
performances of Hafiz and several pri- 
vately circulated pieces, which were ap- 
posed to be the production of Lord Byron 
himself. I ventured to differ upon some of 
these, but my young friend satisfied me of 
their genuineness, by assuring me that they 
had been transcribed from an Album some- 
where near Mont Blanc. 

After this, I was introduced to some witty 
conceits by a middle aged rubicnnd roue^ 
who cooked his hat and his eye, and set up 
for a wag. He practised chiefly in the Ana- 
creontic line, and would have been excel- 
lent had he not sometimes been *' a little too 
bad." His rhymes likewise were apt, oc- 
casionally, to be faulty, and he was in the 
habit of taking great poetical licences to 
bring them to bear. His style, therefore^ 
was pronounced to be ungraceful, and my 
lady of the Album wished the odious crea- 
ture would leave her book alone. Before T 
had time to become better acquainted witH 
him, she laughed aoid blushed, and slapped 
it together, with a vow that 1 sliould not pro* 
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ceed unless I promised to pass him over. I 
regret that this circumstaDce prevents me 
from favooring the public with more than 
one stanza. 

Sweet msideot when I you behold, 
I care not that for all the world ; 
Then why should hearts like ours seyerT 
Forbid it love ! O, never never ! 

Now here it mskj be a]ieg^ that the in- 
version of the first line is not elegit, and 
the necessity of snapping your fingers at 
the word ** Ihait^ in the second, is decidedly 
in bad taste. ** Ours,** in the third line, is 
strained, with poetical violence, into a dis- 
ayllable : the sense of the fourth is not quite 
apparont,^ and the r)iyme of *' world* and 
«( behoU*^ is unusual. Altogether, this stan- 
za is a very fiur specimen of the iaolts and 
beauties of its author. 

From hence I wandered through a great 
many pages of excellent riddles, with which 
I will not treat my reader, lest he should stop 
to puzzle them out. Numerous copies of 
Madonnas and children, of which the only 
defect was a trifiing inclination to squint, it 
being very difficult to make the eyes match. 
Wondrous landscapes, by little persons of 
four years old, who never learnt to draw. 
Autographs of John Brown and William 
WiUiams, and many other celebrated gen- 
tlemen whom I did not know, but of whose 
fimulies I bad often heard talk. Fac-similes 
of the hand-writing of Bonaparte, imitated 
from specimens from recollection. Striking 
likenesses of notorious characters, cut. out 
ia colotired p^per from imagination. In 
short, my progress was like a ramble through 
some newly discovered country, where eve- 
ry thing is rare and riveting, and thrown 
in |be graceful confusion in which nature 
debghts. 

When I had come to a close, my pretty 
friend resumed her coaxing look, and be- 
sought me to take up my pen, for she was 
quite sure that I should not be eclipsed ; and 
moreover, that I should not be severely crit- 
icised. Her friends had.the keenest eyes in 
tbe world for talent, and could spy it in every 
thing they saw ; and, if her father chose to 
call them madmen and fools, it was a com- 
fisrt to think that no one agreed with him. 
TIm command, therefore, was cheerfully 
obeyed, and I joined the throng of geniuses, 
bj filling the title-page with tbe following 
^ipropriate dedication. 

This little book, with all the prize 

Its varied page imparts; 
I dodicate to gentle eyes 

And sysspatlitaiiig hearts: 

Tbeo all who brios their smile or tear 

Hay fearless drop the gem, 
for eommoo sense shall ne'er come here 

To praise them or coadeno. 
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THE START IN LIFE. 



There is a tide in the affairs of man, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortuoe; 
Omitted— all the royage of his life 
la bound io stnllowB aod In miseries 



As the tone of feeling and temper of mind 
are greatly modified and affected by early 
education and society, so it has been obsenr- 
ed, that the *' start^ in life generally gires a 
colour to a man's career, to its conclusion— 
till the ^* poor play is orer." That life ia a 
*< poor'* play, might adroit of a cavil, per- 
chance ; but the influence ascribed to what 
is termed the ^* start^ on the compfexion of 
a mao^ pilgrimage through it, seems to be 
pretty generally conceded. And thai it 
may possess all the influential importaoHce it 
is accredited for, I do not deny or dispute ; 
but I would incline to say, that the precise 
hue it may communicate to the eventual 
tenor of a man's conduct and views, reflec- 
tions and feelings — to a man's character, it 
is difficult, a priori^ to deduce from the ap- 
parent mark and Itkelihood displayed in his 
debtkt on the world's stage. An unpniduc* 
tive harvest is not ever the result itf an in- 
auspicious seed-time. A lowering morning 
can be followed by a brilliant or a steady 
day. Causes do not always produce uniform 
effects, or the results we antioipsie» aad ia 
moral things least so. In the moral wmrld, 
the same cause will be followed by very op* 
posite effects, as applied to difierent indivi- 
duals. Thus the world is not unfrequently 
wrong in the conclusions it inclines to draw, 
•—not unseldom precipitate in the opinion it 
is so fond of pronouncing, when it forma its 
judgment of youth's maturer character from 
the apparent, but often fallacious promise of 
its spring-time. Nor is the world to be ac- 
cused of being too lenient, — ^too dattenngly 
prophetic, on seeing a young man, whea 
launching into life, bend before the gale of 
its temptings, to a dangferous course. It is 
not always the ship that rocks and beela 
most, on first essaying her future element, 
that worst balances benelf in '^ tbe after 
days of battle and nights of danger." It is 
not the plodding and persevering, because 
cold and unimpassioned boy, who keeps his 
uncompromising way, is at the head of his 
form, and seems to surpass his compeers, 
that always proves the better scholar, the 
greater genius, or the more valuable man. 
When we see warm- tempered, high-spirited, 
open-hearted youth, running full tilt at plea- 
sure, at the outset in life ; indiscreetly, nay, 
recklessly and imprudently plunging amid 
the dazzling, motley, good-and-evil-che* 
quered scenes, which a first enti'ance on the 
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Mge of lodety presentSt it is not to be in- 
samd that the oonseqnences on after charac- 
ter always are, and mnst be injurioas. It 
16 hasty to prejudge— illiberal to bar hope of 
youths matured worth and raloe of charac- 
ter, that it has rushed into some of those ex- 
tremes which so many allurements combine 
to tempt into, on the foot being first placed 
in the arena of the world at large Allow- 
ance must always be made for the ebullition 
of youthful passions and feelings. Loosed 
from the thraldom, as youth is apt to view it, 
of tutors and school-restraint,— often unwise- 
ly, because often injudiciously imposed, — 
the spirit^ warm and buoyant, and the kind- 
ly opmion of men and things glowing in. all 
its unsophisticated freshness, wbere is the 
wonder, tlvKt freedom and novelty, and the 
varied objects to excite and to fascinate the 
young and inexperienc^ed mind which an en- 
trance, unoontroUed, on life is pregnant 
with, should produce their full effect— that 
the nonce should be swept away by the 
ilood <Mf his own new and exciting sensations 
—should be unable, despite of precept, to 
fesiit the contagion of surrounding exam- 
1^ f It will be evident that I glance to 
where lile is entered on under certain fortu- 
itous advantages. As there are various 
grades in society, so must the circumstances 
▼ary under which " the start^ in life is made; 
but in all, it is accompanied with temptations 
to be resirted, and dangers to be surmount- 
ed. Those, however, who spring from a 
more advanced stq^ in its ladder, have 
temptation placed before tiiem in a greater 
variety of forma— -displayed under more be- 
goilii^ aspects; and appearing to have less 
necessity m one sense, to be coy to, or to 
efanni Pleasured embraces, present more fa- 
cility to a subjugation beneath her yoke. 
It needs not to be told, that once within the 
Tortex of FaeJiion and Dissipation, in any 
of tfheir forms, it is no task of ease to escape 
from their intaxicating whirl — to shake off 
ti^ spell they bind with. Where, then, is 
the wonder, that, once within its influence, 
youth finds it difficult to emancipate from 
the gilded tlurall? Pleasure's stream is rap- 
id and impatient, and hurries the adveutu* 
rer on it away ; allowing no time to exam- 
ine or discern the ills and dangers that be- 
aet it, nor leisure to weigh the truth or false- 
hood, the solidity or emptiness, of the charms 
it affects so liberally to be decked with— the 
delights it would be understood to lavish 
with so generous a band. Youth sees those 
ivound floating down it, the gayest in seem- 
ing, and apparently in the conviction of 
theirs being the best and brightest road tfi 
enjoyment Its promise to the eye of inex- 
perience becomes invested with an almost 
ilVesistibly captivating appearance; and 
the plunge .once made,— once borne away 
ra its tide * no wonder youth floats for a time 



unresisting down its glittering, deceptions 
current,— remains the captive of its conju- 
rings, even to the exclusion of evenr more 
important pursuit, the annihilation of the in- 
fluence of each more serious consideration, 
the disregard of warning reflection. It has 
not been ill said, ttiat ^' it is difficult to 
place an old bead on young shoulders.'' 
The very generosity and wannth of the Tir- 
tues of a young and uncontaminated miod, 
contribute to array in brighter coloun, and 
to facilitate its enrolment beneath the ban- 
ners of Pleasure, (the pursuits so deoomina* 
ted,) to impel a deeper draught at that in- 
toxicating fount But it does not necessa- 
rily follow, that Pleasure's seductions will 
continue to blind to the unsatisfactory supei^ 
ficiality, to say the least, of her mere pur- 
suits ; that all prospective evidence on oth- 
er true and solid foundations is blighted, be- 
cause youth, at the outset, has been unable 
to repel her blandishments, — for a space has 
bent before the temptress. I hate to hear 
the raven-croak of evil anticipation, some 
are so fond of, directed towsirds a youi^ 
man of otherwise high hopes, even when I 
behold him evincing exclusive devotion to 
Pleasure's shrine — affording countenance to 
its ill-omened bodings. I ever indine to 
trust more to the predominance of the intrin- 
sic worth, and the brighter side of human 
nature, than to fear the preponderance of 
its weaker, or the backslidings of its daiker 
propensities. For a time he may bow the 
warmest of her votaries, but it is not a con- 
sequence that an indulgence in every foDy» 
even to an extreme, must prove inimical U> 
the eventual formatiou of his character. It 
may ; but it mav have an effect very oppo- 
site. Much is dependent on the head and 
heart To many, the residts could not but 
prove iujurious. With not a few it has but 
given a truer, a better and a richer colonrini^ 
to after life. This may appear rather db» 
scnre, but will be understood. It may seem 
paradoxical, or be viewed as deducinsr nn 
effect inconsistent on the one side, or coloiir- 
ed to higher importance than is warrantable 
on the other, than a man^ mere acquaint- 
ance with, or impetuous career in extnnrn- 
gance, dash, riot, and revel, would seem to 
authorize. But the influence ascribed to 
the *^ start", must be kept in view — ^Ihe 
stamp and complexion first impressions in 
life are allowed to communicate to its after 
career, must be looked to. An intimacy 
with life, in the fonn I am viewing it, wiU 
either render a man% temper a^ luibitSv 
perceptions and feelings, better and clearer 
than they were,— will purify them, at it will. 
blunt, deaden, and weaken them. Tbe 
weak head may become perverted, and the 
bad heart take a darker tinge, under the in* 
fluence of the selfishness and corrupt motiree 
and foeliogs which flourish in^ and can be so 
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wdl acquired by an intimaoj with what, its 
naik on, aeems flo fair, so gay, and ao open 
—the world of fasfaioD and dissipation — the 
empire of pleasure. But in it, though there 
may be further means and appliances to per- 
Tert the weak, or confirm the bad, not in' it 
enly, with reference to society at laige, can 
the former be assailed, and the latter stimu- 
lated. With much that is contemptible, and 
much that is dissolute, and much that is de- 
prared, mixed up in the disposition of the 
circle a man must join to see and essay 
'^UkP in the form I speak of, there is more 
commingled of high and honourable feeling, 
of generous purpose, and liberal thought. 
Bat unfortunately, wherever, as there, folly 
and eWl, in aU their ramifications, are luxu- 
riant, there is ever reason to dread for the 
weak head and the evil-disposed heart; for 
weakness and wickedness possess mutual at- 
traction, and give mutua^ encouragement 
and support. But to leave weakness and 
wickedness to their fate.— The danger to Jbe 
chiefly dreaded from an inveiglement info 
Pleasured toila at starting in life is this-^is 
most extensive under this point of view. 
Many, seduced to taste its waters, prolong 
their draught, and possessing insufficient 
finnnesa of purpose and strength of mind to 
shake off their oiervating effects, and re- 
treat, even when, in satiety, they begin to 
pall upon the sense^ like one overcome by 
some noxious exhalation) succumb the pas- 
sive slaves of an existence denuded of all the 
better, the more substantial, and worthy 
ends and aims which a man, in his relations 
to society, can propose to himself for his own 
tme happiness, and what is indeed in most 
intimate connexion with, and directly and 
indirectly conducive diereto, the wel&ire and 
bapinnesB of those around him. 

Here the bias communicated — the weak- 
nees originated, in an unrestrained pursuit 
of pleasure, on first entering on life, proves 
the deepest misfortune. The wretch has 
learnt to rightly appreciate the bubble he 
bas too long pursuM with all-eager assidui- 
ty : it has burst in bis grasp, and he is sick 
of the vain and unsatisfying chase. He 
would now fondly secede from his career of 
MIy ; but, alas ! habits of business, appiica- 
tioo, thought, and all the concurring advan- 
tages he possessed at the ^* start,'* to enable 
him to shine in the part his station in socie- 
ty entitled him to pJay, have deserted him. 
It is too funiliar an illustration for the sub- 
ject — but be is like the mouse in the trap ; 
be got easily in, but be cannot get out again. 
He has entai^led himself in the labyrinth, 
and hie widi for disentanglement is opposed, 
by his want of eneigy on.the one hand, and 
of a chie to aaaist him on the other. But 
tbe Bomid head and heart will seldom entail 
ao piteous a sesult They will soon teach 
fbm poBseasor the worthlessaess of mere 



Pleasurnta feirest gif%s->the emptiness of her 
brightesthours; wUl teach him to feel that what 
he follows, and has learnt to term ''enjoy- 
mient,^ is but its falsest shadow, cloying 
alike upon the taste, as dissatisfying upon 
reflection, — ^and that, in its chase, he is sar 
crificing all that is truly valuable and justly 
gratifying in aim and acquirement. The right- 
ly-constituted heart soon learns to sigh for 
friends very differentfrom the mere boon-eom- 
panion (^ the convivial hour; to yearn for ties 
and attachments, warmer, purer, and sincer- 
er, than those it meets witti in ttie round of 
feather-like and deceitful fashion and folly* 
When a man begins so to think and feel,— 
to examine how far such a career has been 
conducive to his real happiness or interests, 
disenthralment from the spells of a systeamt- 
ic life of pleasure lingera on the threshold, 
and requires but snudl encouragement to 
enter. His understanding, cleared from 
the mist which a precipitate rush into Pleas- 
ure's false but dazzling path had imposed, he 
will turn with contrasted ardour fand con- 
viction to other pursuits, that he has the 
knowledge of the tinsel superficiality and 
eye-cheating surface -glare tk its promise,— 
that he knows the hollow heartlessness that 
burrows beneath aU its gilded and gaudy ex- 
terior. The ordeal, too, if I may so speak, 
he maybe considered to have passed through 
will be accompanied with its advantages. It 
can give much experience of men and 
things,— 'Can purify and soften down little 
asperities, and correct many little faults of 
exterior, not intrinsic, perhaps, but best ab- 
sent ; can temper without blunting, and re- 
fine without weakening the sentiments and 
feelings. The advantages are not few to be 
derived from such an insight into '^life,^ 
where no embarrassment, no identifica- 
tion with its follies, ensue from a temporary 
intimacy therewith. ** Knowledge of men 
and things exercise the relations of the sen- 
tient being : and as these relations are in- 
creased, so, generally, are his moral preoep- 
tionS| ties, and obligations.^ I will but far- 
ther add, in this view of the subject, that a 
seemingly inauspicious <* start" may form 
but the medicine, not the poison, in regard 
to the eventful formation of a man% duuac- 
ter; which may body out the better, and 
clearer, and more richly-defined from his in- 
troduction to, and temporary expatiation, 
amid scenes where, 
—la Folly's cup Km laugha the bubble joy. 

From the tone and tenor of the preceding 
remarks, it will not be unreasonable to in- 
fer, I think, that I can be no staid, starched*, 
illiberal-judging professor of morality, who 
will not make tdlowance for, nor in any de- 
gree overlook those venial errors, — those 
errors which youth, in the hey-day of the 
blood, will rush into. I am indeed none 
such* I have known life, and I know ho- 
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much occasioD there is to yield a little con- 
sideration to youth. HaFiDg- said this much, 
perchance the further reflections I am about 
to indulge in, as coming from the pen of one 
inclined to view the thing as I do, may not 
lose any part of the influence their trash en- 
titles them io possess. They may appear, 
perhaps, rather opposed to the temper and 
tendency of the aboire^ but, nevertheless, 
they are not less consistent. The bent and 
scope of my preceding view of indiscretion, 
or error, on tiie part of youth at the ''^ start 
in life,^ and the consequeoces it may entail, 
may seem to be at variance with prudent 
reasoning on the one hand, and to disagree 
with the perspective I ain about to glance at 
it on the other. I may be said to have 
partially argued for youths^ initiation into 
scenes of pleasure and dissipation. Not so ; 
I bnt say youth will be youth, and will es- 
say those scenes which prejudice abjures ; 
and we must not always anticipate inimical 
results, because its warmth and inexperience 
hurry it into excesses. But while I say- 
make every allowance, no one deprecates 
the danger incurred by an uncontrolled 
plunge into pleasure's stream more than 1 
do, under various aspects. Well I know, 
that 

Ftulta io the life breed errors in tbe brain. 
And thoM reciprocally those agaio. 

Some — many, may essay and recover 
themselves, and prove at once better and 
wiser for the experience and conviction they 
have gained and felt; but in every case 
there is just reason to fear for the individual 
when all sail is hoisted in Pleasure's pursuit 
at the outset in life. There is ever ground 
to dread, lest the quicksands and rocks 
which bestrew its gulf may wreck youth's 
bark ere the pilot Reason is listened to ; or 
that the warning may be appreciated too late 
to enable it to reg^n the fair sea of truly 
valuable aim and manly happiness. Youth 
once engulfed in Pleasure's vortex, we 
must trust to satiety's enforcingcooviction of 
his having mistaken the road to happiness, and 
to his consequently shaking off the delusion ; 
but its dangers, its hoUowness, its insignifi- 
cance, and the consequences it may carry 
in its train, should ever be pointed out and 
impressed, ere he is allowed to assume the 
reins of his own conduct. It may not — ^it 
will not keep youth from tasting, but it may 
preserve from too intemperate draughts. 
It ought exrer to be impressed, that a 
man's cweer seldom tends, whatever his 
merits, to beget him esteem and respect, who 
herds wholly with the dissipated, — ^with the 
fluttering insect of mere fashion, or the 
lounging idler, whose sole aim seems bow 
to get rul of time, af^parently as valueless to 
himself as to others. If, to keep pace with 
flaoh, it chances his expenses are at vari- 
ance with his inoome, his next qnarter ever 



swallowed up before it becomes dae,--a]id 
bills, it may be, for wardrobe, 4rc., allowed 
to accumulate into debts of magnitude^^ 
that man fast floats to the ocean of embar- 
rassment. Nor can be enjoy life, although 
he may be said to live the life of a man of 
pleasure. However g^ety may seem io 
hover o'er '* midnight hours, which now no 
more know former hopes of rest," his majority 
of hours are far from enviable, even by him 
who seems to move in a sphere, and to la- 
bour under difficulties and discomforts, at 
once very different and very trying. This 
is no fanciful position. How often have I 
known those who started with fair fortu^ies 
and high hopes, entail a blight upon their 
prospects, and all the discomforts, and more 
than the discomforts of poverty, from the 
poor ambition to keep pace with, and to ape 
some '* dashing friend," whose coffers being 
better filled, might hold out longer, but 
whose satisfaction was not a whit greater 
than their own — ^known them to possess 
nead and heart, and all the warm and gush- 
ing sensibilities, which can shed sunshine, 
and scatter flowers upon life, and known a 
false ** start" so tinge their future, so as to 
embitter deeply its cup, — and more, all tbe 
while contemning the pursuits they had in- 
volved themselves in, despising the compa- 
nions they were following them with,— and 
yet unable, so weak is human nature, and 
so incompetent is man to surmount impres- 
sions once received, and habits once con- 
tracted, to shake off their fetters till they 
had left ever-enduring marks. The man 
who anticipates his income, and aroaiid 
whom debts are daily crowding — and your 
pleasure-pursuing men ever do, and must 
experience such result—* has much to en- 
dure. He is forced to stoop to frequent 
shifU, and evasions, and littlenesses, and to 
facts inflictive to his pride, which must low- 
er him in his own eyes, and derogate from 
his estimation in the eyes of those who walk 
an honourable and uncompromising path; 
and this can be but little compensated ibr 
by hours of fevered gaiety and excitement, 
or being tannuh / To a roan of sense, who 
really feels the wortlilessness, the insignifi- 
cance, and the ruinous consequences of 
such a career, but who, having got into the 
stream, knows not very well bow to regain 
the bank again, and acquire former vantage 
ground, reflective hours must be poison. 
Once in, it requires an effort of resolution 
greater than may appear on a casual view, 
to shake off habits and propensities which 
have wound around one, and grown into 
strength ; and greater still to d»play your 
entailed difficulties to the world, whidi is so 
ready to sneer at, and so little inclined to 
make allowance for indiscretion. And how 
many men of fine sense have we not known 
under the influence of the infotnation I 
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would portray ! I will end by allusion to 
one instance sufficiently familiar: Who 
but may deduce an impressive lesson from 
a ^— — ! The world saw in him an enlig'ht* 
ened and comprehensive mind, — ^a brilliant 
and foscinating wit, — saw, latterly, the one 
weakened in its eneiigies, the other but the 
flare, the glimmer of a sinkings taper, until 
wine and the revel of boon companionship 
had aflbrded their partial and temporary 
stimuli. Then only his conversation, his 
once all-commanding colloquial powers, 
woold begin to gleam on the darkness, the 
ghost of what they had been. To know 
such a man resorting to petty shifts to raise 
a wanted supply,---descending to paltry 
cvaaion to ward off some call he was unpre- 
pared to meet, and forced to shelter himself 
voder phrilege of official capacity, to avoid 
the just indignation of disappointed creditors, 
was almost a libel on human nature. And 
all originating in virtues which, running 
riot, d^:enerated into vices — in lavish and 
misdirected expenditure-^in an absence of' 
all economy or proper consideration— «nd 
in cherishing an overweening and un- 
checked predilection for boon society. 
There have been more than one legislator 
to whom these remarks may be applied, 
perhaps, but to whom I point, is easy to be 
aeeo ; and if not, to those who are in dark- 
nesa I wmild wish not to lift the veil. To 
bar pleasured approach, to deny the ex- 
citement and vivid enjoyment that is borne 
on the wing of those lighter hours which 
seem the temporary grave of all our cares, 
were to run into an opposite extreme ; but 
the mark and character of such hours must 
be the recreation, not the business of exist- 
ence. Every man, according to his fortune 
and station in society, must have some high- 
er, more solid, and important pursuit In- 
deed the absence of all such, annihilating 
the zest, is destructive of the pleasure these 
lumra of relaxation can so well bestow. 
They are no longer hours of relaxation. 
The man who has no pursuit, nothing to do 
but to search for pleasures to fill up the 
au^bing void of circling hours, will soon find 
pleasure to elude his grasp, the faster he 
vroold hold her ; and it will be well if the 
only consequence is to keep him 

StreUshed oo the rack of a too etsj chair, 
'FotlMse, hf everlaatinc yawn, coofess 
^iie paint and peoaltifli oTidleoeas. 

I liave somewhere met the remark— I can 
pity the young fellow who floats unre- 
pfoingly down the stream of embarrassment, 
afsdl who has sacrificed appearances, but 
picnnrrrd his faanonr. If he has recovered 
a. seoae of his erroneous views, in his pnr- 
mait di sublunary enjoyment, he is worthy 
^ |Hty,— the misery is, conviction has come 
ft (erm too late. But ^ough the extent of a 
fortone should preserre him from the 



discomforts of pecuniary embarrassment, in 
the mode of abusing, not using life I have 
been deprecating, pecuniary embarrass- 
ment must be held but the lesser evil ; for, 
above all, let me reiterate, that such a 
career is neither so well calculated to yield 
enduring happiness, nor the gratifying res- 
pect of those around and connected with 
you. I will but add, it will never band 
one's name to posterity,— or but in con- 
tempt, if high rank has directed the eyes of 
contemporaries at one for better thing^. 
'Tis but too true that Nature owns but one 
aristocracy — ^her own. 

What can exinoble sots, or fools, or cowards'! 
Alas ! not all the blood of all tbe Howards. 



BALLAD BY L. £. L. 

Tht Prouie Lad^t, 
*' Oh, what could tbe ladye's beauty match, 

An it were not the ladye*« pride; 
An hundred knigbts from far and near 

Woo'd at that ladye's side. 

Tbe rose of tbe summer «lept on her cheek. 

Its lily upon her breast, 
And her eye shone forth like tbe glorious star 

That risR<i the first in the west. 

There were some that woo*d for her land aod (old. 

And some for her noble name. 
And more that woo'd for her lot eliness : 

But her answer was still the same. 

* There is a steep and lofty wall. 
Where my warders trembling stand. 

He who at speed shall ride round its height, 
Forhim shall be my baud.* * 

Many turn*d away from tbe tleedt 

The hope of their wooing o'er ^ 
But many a young knight mounted the steed 

He never mounted more. 

• 

At last there came a youthful knight, 

From a strange and far countrie. 
The steed that he rode was while as the foam 

Upon a stormy sea: 

And she who had scorn'd the name of love, 

Now bowM before its might. 
And tbe iadye grew meek as if disdain 
' Were not made for that stranger knight. 

She sought at flrat to steal his soul 

By dance, song, and festival ; 
At length on bended knee she pray*d 

He would not ride the wall. 

But gaily the young knight laugh*d at her fears, 

And flung him on his steed,— 
There was not a saint in the calendar 

Thatahe pray*d not to ia her need. 

She dared not raise her eyea to see 

If heaven had granted her prayer. 
Tin abe beard a light step bound to her side,-* 

The gallant knigbt stood there 1 

And took tbe Iadye Adeline 

From her hair a jewel'd band, 
But the knight repeird the oifer'd gift, 

And turned from the offer'd hand. 

And deemest thou that I dared this deed, 

Lady e, for love of thee ? 
The honour tbatgnidet the toldier'a laoce 

l9 miitress enough for ne. 
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Enougb for me to ridt the ring. 
The victor's eronolo wear;^ 

But Mt IB honour of the eyes 
or eoy lady e there. 

I if»A a brother whom I loat 
Tbroiich thy proud cnieltiei 

AuA ftv awre was to me his love, 
Than woma&*ilove cao be. 

I came to triumph o*er the pride 

Through which that brother fell, 
I laugh to scorn thy love and theot 
And now, proud dame, farewell ! 

And from that hour the ladye pioed, 

for love was In her heart, 
And on her slumber there came dreame 

She could not bid depart. 

Her eye lost all its starry light. 
Her cheek grew wan and pale, 

Till she hid her faded.lovelioess 
Beoeath the aacred veil. 

And she cut off her long dark hair, 
And bade the world farewell, 

A nd she now dwells a veiled min 
In Saint Marle*s cell.'* 



STANZAS BT T. C. SMITH. 

In Memory's dream of other yean 

Wliat thoughts arise ! 
Life's burled bliss and woe appears, 
Like raiobows, shioing through the tears 

Of stimmer skies. 

Mute is each animating sound— 

How silent now ! 
The curls that Beauty's forehead bound 
Now fling their lifeless threads around 

Death's awful brow ! 

The laughing cheek's warm sunny glow 

Is dim and pale ! 
The bright eye answerless ! — but oh. 
Grim tyrant, who would look below 

Thy sable veil ^ 

It were a banquet for Despair 

To dwell upon : 
Wreck of ihe beautiful and fair. 
Life's spirit is no longer there, — 

But whither gone f 

Noy Memory, no ! thy glowing dream 

Yields no delight. 
Avails it aught to know the stream 
Of life was gilded by a beam. 

That once was bright ? 

Death hurries by on pinion fleet. 

And mars each bliss; 
Dividing friends whose lore was sweet. 
Perchance in other worlds to meet, 

But not in this. 

Why revel, then, like bird obscene, 

upon the dead f 
We know too well that they have been ; 
And canst thou from the bosom screen 

That they are fled ? 

Past joy is present grief; — ^a flame 

Which warmeth not. 
Past sorrow like the simoom came, 
Our hearts to wither ; and its name 

Were bett forgot. 



Then break the spell thy handshave twin*d 
' Around my soul* — 
Vain wish !— y-Death only can unbind 
That which existeth in the mind, 
And mocks control. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

We have just receired in the hand-irritu^f 
of a polished and educated bdy, a defence of 
woman, io reply to the essay signed H. G. 
B. in oar secood number. The yiew of the 
question taken by this spirited champion of 
her se«, is correct* In spite of lordly philoso- 
phy and cold stoicism, a noble-minded, gener- 
ous, talented, and beantilnl woman, with ca- 
pacity to appreciate intellect and to confide 
in merit, is ttie brightest object io all crea- 
tion. These are high qualities, and conse- 
quently we seldom see them combined tn one 
person — that they do eidst, and that tbey an 
to be found unit^, we firmly believe; and for- 
tunate are the men that win their possessors. 
Woman has nothing to do with the abstruse 
sciences, we admit ; but ber mind should be 
cultivated, her ideas should be ezpsmded, 
and ber taste refined ; the charm of intellect 
should mantle the beauty of her foce, and 
give character to her bri^t eye and mean- 
ing to her polished brow. Thus adorned, 
she deserves and will command the confi- 
dence of the honourable, the generous, and 
the talented among men. 

Sir; the very illiberal and unjust view taken 
of ourselves and condition by " A Lover% 
Thoughts on Liove,^ induces ^e temerity of 
this rejoinder, although the hackneyed 
theme of the reciprocal merits and advanta- 
ges of the sexes scarcely admits discnsaicm. 
That youth fancy themselves tn love, and in- 
judiciously bestow mistaken sensibility, or 
that the author has experienced the illnsibDs, 
errors, and follies belonging to the season of 
immaturity, I do not doubt; I must neverthe- 
less believe in the not unfrequent occurrence 
in matrimonial friendship, of an imperisha- 
ble and rational affection, in support of 
which, on the part of feminine exceUenoe, 
are comprised, beside tuefui education, 
sweetness of temper, and eveiy domestic ac- 
complishment, neatness and simplicity, good 
taste and feeling to appreciate a highly gift* 
ed mind, and a disposition adorned by the 
unstudied graces of modest intelligence suid 
propriety : surrendering to the stare ex- 
quisite dancing and first-rate musical abili- 
ty, and yielding to the coquet the arts and 
labours of the toilet Such is the woman 
" whose price is above rubies,^ and whose 
soul, superior to the caprices of fortuneY 
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dipufifls and ennoUaB the object of its dero- 
tioa: mutiial rirtae affording mutual rap- 
port daring this dreary sojourn* nor Tainly 
seeking a perfection awarded only when we 
reach its habitations. Thrice happy she, in 
thus abandoning claims to an equality, 
as well mentally as physically forbidden, 
who can with gprateful confidence repose 
npon her idol, leaving to him abstruse spec- 
nlatioa, and recondite knowledge, prover- 
bially unfitting even the *' lords of ihe crea- 
tion^ ibr brotherly peace and charity, arous- 
ing baleful passions and implacable rival- 
ries — at best a feeble glimmering, iightmg 
oftiocrdy, and pronounced a ** vexation of 
■pint" The immortal Liocke and Newton, 
mod other great spirits, having dived deeply 
in its recesses, ended by confessing its vani- 
ty and poverff. A ratal preeminence, in 
competitiMi with which, our anthor holds in 
light esteem, eoe^^bfif, thecoiMofaliQfiof the 
most exalted minds which he may look upon 
ns wutmcl^ but, which I blush to recount, are 
occasional, and rare hiessmg* — the want of 
which has harassed even the literary demi- 
god, and driven weary exiles from the pur-' 
^aUm/^ rather than the paradi»e cf home. 
lioave OS tbcoi our most graceful preroga- 
tives, and criticise impcn*fection with the 
leniency of srrifig humanity. **Was our phi- 
losopher ** writing with his usual good 
sense,** or indulging Utopian dreams, when 
^ cmnplamM of our meapadfy to ootUer im- 
Moyed and ftrcAistw j/^fta^>— evidencing 
man, in possoMion of his desires, vet stiU 
toiling for ambition, for fortune, or for fame. 
Must we, alas ! bear censures arising from 
eommon/railty? Are we not told that these 
restless passiom are impbmted to show the 
Intility of earth*bom anticipation, and point 
to higher hbpes .'-^that this udwearied 
■earch for happiness here forfeited, is the 
longing of an immortal nature, for that ful- 
ness of enjoyment reserved for a better be- 
ing beyond tiie grave* 

In what def srf hast thou been bred — ^by 
irhat savage nurtured, that thou dareU thus 
iospQgn thy chief solace and support .' ** Has 
thy cap been poisoned at its first draught ?** 
Has destiny severed thee from maternal 
aympathy, sisterly friendship, and those 
thoinand careA and tender weaknesses, sanc- 
tified by the female heart — an orphan and 
Iriendless, hast thou wept through life.' if 
so» God shield thee. But if mere malice 
and wantonness inspired thy meditations, 
tnoy every evil in the shape ^ wjman H^^ 
upon ikee, — ^Mayest thou be ensnared by 
art, by folly, by a slattern, an idler, aped- 
d isl the unceoring din of an osfotiinafing 
tongue, and the iron bondage of termagant 
feU&re. According to thy SeeertSy ^e fiend* 
or ihegodedirect thee* 

Oct. 19i5. 



Par ik* Ifm'Ttrk IMcraiy Getttte, 

TO JULIAIT. 

What thoagh •• the heart wtthin ber brettt 

U cold** aod lifeless now ; 
What though ** the lipa you*ve often prest,*' 

Have kMt tbslr ** witchery** too t 
Aad death*! coU hand hot dar*d to bind 

Beneath his graap lo bare, 
A dmM ** to sweet, so pure io mind, 

80 loToly and ao fair ;**— 

What though your Mary ne'er can " kdbw 

Your fame and happioeu ;'* 
Nor •* ibare yonr rortaoe**'here below. 

With every earthly bliat;— 
Tet hush!— her spirit all divine 

Is flutt*ring, llng*rlng near;— 
A beauteous soul, resemblfaig thine, 

Thst dreads to leave you here. 

Held down by fond aSbction's tie, 

By aU that's dear on earth. 
This spirit lonp with you to i y 

Where bliss awaits true worth; ' 
Then say nootdre, your " peace is gone,*' 

Vat that your ** hopn are dead ;** 
Nor sorrow thus o*er pleasures flown. 

Although her smiie has fled. 



For brighter smiles shall kindly 

More iMtIng peace be given ;— 
More glorious rays of hope shall gIsiB 

Upon the child of Beavea. 
O ! may your soul such smiles receive— 

Tour bosom foel such peace ; 
Tour heart no*more in sadness grieve, 

But.know true happiness. 

80 when the weeping willow tree 

Shall shade your narrow tomb; 
And many a friend shall mourn for thee. 

And weep to know thy doom: 
Then may this spirit, beavenly fisir, 

Conduct you to your rest; 
Ob ! may you dwell forever there, 

And be wiik BUrg blest. 

■ ^'" ■" ' ■ ■ ■ - ' 



Ida. 



In a remarkable fine and powerfnl pa- 
per on the lamented decease of Lord Byron, 
Sir Walter Scott observes, «> His foot was 
always in the arena, his Shield hung always 
in the lists ; and altbough his own gigantic 
renown increased tbe d&cnlty of the strug- 
gle, since he could produce Jiothing, howev- 
er great, which exceeded the public estimate 
of his genius, yet he advanced to the honour- 
able contest again and again, and came al- 
ways off with distinction, almost always with 
complete triumph. As various in composi- 
tion as Shakespeare himself, (this will be ad- 
mitted by all who are ac^tiatfiCsil with his 
Don Juan,) he has embraced every tojac of 
human life, and sounded every string on Ihe 
divine harp, from its slightest to its most 
powerful and heart-astounding tones. There 
IS scarcgly a passion or a situation which his 
pen, &c. io. His genins seemed as prolific 
as various. The most prodigal use did not 
exhaust his powers, nay, seemed rather lo 
increase their vigour." 
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The Army of the Revolution. — It is not 
for the purpose of repeating common-place 
arguments on the injustice of neglecting in 
their age the veterans who were our na- 
tion^ support in their youth, that we resume 
this subject. Nor is it with the hope that 
any change in the conduct of our govern- 
ment towards this class of men may arise 
from any arguments that might be advanced. 

Distress, poverty, and desolation, when 
altogether unmerited, are the most eloquent 
pleaders with just and generous minds, and 
for many years the calamities of our revo- 
lutionary sires have called in vain upon their 
sons for relief. What would be said of an 
individual whose welfare, fortune, and happi- 
ness bad been established by the generous 
and confiding friendship of another, were he 
Co desert that friend in his adverse hour, and 
leave him to struggle with the storms of 
life, unaided and alone ? Has language an 
epithet of scorn sufficiently expressive to 
brand a being so vile and so d^raded ? h 
he not destitute of honour, of justice, of 
honesty, in short, of that which comprehends 
all these, of prindpU? By what singular 
logic then, do we overlook a want of princi- 
ple in aggregate bodies, and condemn it in 
individuals ? Why is the infamy of the 
latter a thing of indifference in the former ? 
At the close of the revolutionaiy war, the 
government of the United States was bank- 
rupt. The officers and soldiers, whose af- 
fairs were generally more or less embar- 
rassed in consequence of their absence 
from regular business, were paid in due- 
bills of the government, which instantly 
depreciated from fifty to ninety percent 
An officer of the staff, whose seven years' 
pay amounted to seven thousand dollars, 
received it in conXinental money y which he 
sold shortly after, at the highest price, and 
realized seven hundred. Thus he was ac- 
tually paid less than two shillings and six- 
pence per diem, for important and dis- 
tiDgoished services during seven years. 
Afterwards, this paper degenerated nearly 
to wortfalessness. A gentleman whom we 
have long intimately known, and who is 
still living, then a colonel in the*regular 
service, gave a dinner-party at a hotel in 
WiUiamsboiig, (Virginia,) soon after the 
battle of TorktowD, in honour of that memo- 



rable event. This party consisted of two 
officers besides himself. The republican 
landlord furnished a royal dinner and ex- 
cellent wines. They were gentlemen, and 
of course neither ate nor drank to excess. 
For this dinner the colonel paid four tbmt-' 
sandfioe hundred doUare. of the continental 
money, and a French crown. Such was 
the value of the governments dne-bills at 
that time« 

But subsequently, the secretary of the 
treasury under the direction of congress, 
redeemed this paper, at the rate of twenQr 
shillings in the pound. And who were the 
gainers ? the officers and soldiers to whom 
it had been given in payment ? No— ninety- 
nine in a hundred had been oompelled by 
their necessities to part with it at fifty and 
ninety per cent, to a set of speculators who 
prowled over the land in search of gain, 
during those times of peril and hodour, when 
the high-minded and the gallant were em- 
battled for freedom and ftoe. Th^se specu* 
lators became rich by the redemption of this 
paper, and we have seen more than one 
stately mansion which was founded on the 
necessities and distresses of the brave foun- 
ders of the repubUa We have more than 
once seen the speculator of the revolution in 
bis costly carriage, and the soldier of the 
revolution bare^footed and in tatters, and 
we have more than once called to mind the 
words of the son of Sirachf ** I have seen 
servants upon hcMves, and princes walking 
as servants upon the earth.^ 

It is said that time subdues feelings and 
passions, and tliat hour after hour wears 
away the strongest emotions, as drop after 
drop wears away the marble. If this be so, 
if the noblest and most sacred feelings can- 
not lastingly dignify and adoni the humaa 
heart, if friendship must wither, and grati- 
tude must fail, we can at least contemplate 
them in their spring, ere the object by 
which they are excited, is lost in dbtaoce 
and in time. When n^n first reaps the 
benefit of kindness, when he has just escaped 
from danger and death by the intervention 
of a protector, then, if ever, will we find 
him gratefuL Let us apply this test to the 
character of our nation fqrty years ago. 
She was just rdeased from thraldom, free- 
dom was on her hills, and safety was in her 
vallies. The wounds of her defenders were 
not yet healed, and the plain of Yorktown 
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W9» BOt jet diy, when a circumstance oc- 
ewTBd, the memory of which can nerer be 
€fiaoed. Oar congress was in session, and 
the Bttnation of the army was the most im- 
portant object of its consideration. Under 
a deep conriction of the g^'eat services, 
BuffiBrings, and sacrifices of their soldiery, 
ttke members of this congress voted them 
baK-pay for life. This was as it should be- 
lt was honourable, it was grateful; more 
than all, it wujuH. And how was this act 
received by the people ? the whole land was 
iattaatly in an uproar ; the army was as- 
sailed with typprobrium and contumely ; the 
heroes of Brandywine and Saratoga and 
Princeton were denounced as ^* the leeches, 
the blood-sockers of the nation," who would 
dndn its resources, and fiitten in idleness on 
the industry of the community. This was 
the first warm g^sh of American gpratitnde ! 

Indignant at the reproaches of the citi- 
zens, tiie officers of the army assembled. 
Th^ were proud and spirited men, and the 
high sensitive feelings of tbe soldier and the 
gentleman were roused. They resolved to 
relinquish the half-pay for life, and to carry 
about with them their poverty, as Columbus 
his ofaaina, in memorial of neglected 
CoQgrass then voted them &re 
yean* foil pay. No man was found shame- 
less enough to decry this measure. This 
five years' pay was not advanced in money ; 
it was paid in Pierced certificates of final 
aettleinants, to be redeemed whenever the 
govenuaent should be in funds. At the 
adoption of the new constitution, these cer- 
tificates were funded by General Hamilton. 
Meanwhile the officers had been obliged bj 
their wants to part with these as tliey did 
with the continental due-bills, at 80 and 90 
per cent and the speculators, the real 
** leeches and blood-suckers^ again made 
their fortunes. 

We postpone the remainder of this sub- 
ject to a future number. We have yet to 
lift the veil from oth^r scenes, which when 
exposed, will lull the loud and boastfol 
eologieB on national gratitude, which have 
been shouted forth in all quarters of the 
repablic. 



2%e Oowemior qf JKsntodfcy.— Since the 
wtaMiihment of our political existence, we 
tera gooeraUy had as g o vernor s over the 
reapective states, men who have understood 



and respected the decencies and proprieties 
of life, and w ho, if they have not been dis- 
tinguished for exalted talents, have at last 
been noted for integrity, good sense, and 
good character. It has been reserved for 
Gov. Desha to claim the honourable notorie- 
ty of being the first American governor 
who could set at defiance every principle of 
justice i he has at last done something to 
make himself memorable, and has used the 
only means wherelpy he might ensure suc- 
cess. Had it not been for Baker^ murder, 
and the infamous circumstances attending 
the trial of his supposed assassin, the name 
of Gov. Desha might never have been 
ferried across the Ohio river, or smuggled 
through (he gap in the Cumberland moun- 
tains. But his benign fote has forbidden 
his merits to slumber in obscurity ; he has 
at last fought his way to notoriety, and long 
may he enjoy it ! 

There is no comparison between Gov. 
Desha and Gov. Troup, who has lately run 
the gauntlet of public satire. The latter, it 
is true, is fiery, hot-beaded, chivalrous, and 
Quixotic in tbrowiug duwn his gage to a 
power whose first movement would annihi- 
late him ; but at the same time it should be 
remembered that all this eittravagant and 
irrational zeal ia not for his own private 
interest, but for that of the state over which 
he presides. To any commotion that he 
may raise, the national executive may well 
apply lord Thuriow^ metaphor when his 
alairmed secretary roused him from sleep 
with the dreadful tidings that a rebellion bad 
broken out in the isle of W ight. ** Pshaw ! ^ 
said his lordship, *^ a tempest in a tea-pot !^ 
and after a single yawn, was again fast 
asleep. Gov. Troop will and must with- 
draw from the unprofitable contest ; and we 
venture to predict that when hi& passions 
subside, and his natural good sense, which 
he certainly has, notwithstanding all his 
violence, resumes its sway, his errors will 
be forgiten, and he will be restored to the 
respect of the community. 

But can this ever again fall to the lot of 
Gov. Desha ? He has insulted the majesty 
of the law by over-awing and intimidating 
and corrupting its executors ; he has out- 
raged the feelings of his fellow-citizens, by 
trampling on their rights, and setting at 
nought their privileges ; he has profaned 
the sanctity of religion, by carrying within 
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lier walls the weapons of yiolence. Is such 
conduct to be foigotten or foi^^ren? If 
Go¥« Desha^ piety be so very great, and if 
he cannot go to church without carrying 
horseman^ pistols in his belt openly, ex- 
posed, he had better stay at home and say 
hi» prayers in his closet. It is neither in- 
tolerance nor bigotry to exact from all men, 
a proper respect in their conduct for the 
moral feelings of the public, and a decency 
with regard to religion which the most 
profligate and abandoned infidel may ob- 
serve without infringing his vaunted con- 
sistency of opinion. Let every man be en- 
titled to think as he pleases on this highly 
important subject, but let no one shock and 
disgust the feelings of those who think 
differently by impudent scofling and vulgar 
abuse of things which they considei' sacred, 
and then cry out against their intolerance, 
when he himself is by hr the most intolerant 
party of the two. If religion has had her 
fanatics, infidelity has had her bigots, quite 
as zealous, as vindictive, and as malignant 

If then it behooves common men to treat 
established opinions with decorum, bow 
much more is it the duty of one, who finom 
the station which he holds, necessarily in- 
fluences others by his example. If, bow- 
ever. Gov. Desha must have the privilege 
of carrying fire-arms with him to church, 
let him issue orders at once that all the 
people shall do likewise ; let banners wave, 
drums sound, ilnd cannon roar, r^fularly 
every Sunday morning when the martial 
executive of Kentucky "armed and equip- 
ped as the law directs," marches forth to his 
public idevotions. 

It has been urged in extenuation of Gov. 
Desha^s conduct, that strong parental feeling 
would not permit him to look on the punish- 
ment of his son. But could not his parental 
feeling, if public justice must yield to private 
interests, have permitted the law to take its 
course ; and if an impartial jury found his 
son guilty, could he not have exercised his 
prerogative, and have pardoned the crimi- 
nal! In such conduct there would have 
been no infringement of the laws ; and per- 
haps the peculiarly distressing situation in 
which he was placed, mig^ht have excused 
him in the opinion of the majority. 

We never admired the firmness of the 
Roman &ther, nor the patriotism of the 
Spartan mother. Brutus might have per- 



mitted another to condemn his brave sooy 
and the gallant Brasidas stretched on the 
field of honour, might well have claimed a 
few maternal tears. We do not wish to 
hold up such examples to Gov. Desha ; and 
were we to do bo, there is little danger of 
his imitating them. But we can tell him 
what he ought to do; he should let the law 
take its course without bias or influence : 
if the son be convicted, the father should 
resign his office, and if he can by &ir means 
prevail upon his successor to reprieve the 
wretched culprit, none will condemn his 
paternal solicitude, how-much-so-ever thej 
may execrate the crimes of his chikL 

We trust, nay, we are sure, that after his 
present term expires. Gov. Desha will never 
again fill any public office in tlus country. 
We know that there is a spirit of integrity 
and propriety in the citizens of Kentucky, 
and we know that there are men of talent 
amongst them who will direct that spirit 
against the offender, and hurl him from that 
eminence, the air of which is too pure for 
grossttess and dishonour. 



If any of our subscribers have not yet been 
supplied with the previous numbers of our 
paper, they are requested to send us word. 
Our carrier'^ list has been revised and cor> 
rected ; but as he has been obliged to refer 
to the directory for the addresses of a num- 
ber, and as several names are alike, he may 
possibly, in some instances, leave the paper 
at ti)e wrong house. Any person receiving 
it in this manner, will be good enough to 
inform us, that the mistake may be cor- 
rected. 



In our last number, the anecdote of the 
Scotch monkey, page 64, was, by an error 
of the type-setter, broken off in the middle. 
Our readers have probably ere this given 
up the search after its point. We subjoin 
the remainder. 

^He was playing the cat in the fable. 
The raven approached him, and began nib- 
bling at the sausages. Pug waited tiU he 
had a good bite, and then sprai^ up and 
seized his ancient tormentor. I regret to 
say that he was not generous to his prison- 
er. He plucked him all over, plume and 
pinion, and then let him go; but the poor 
bird, stript of all his sail, could make little 
way, and indeed was hardly able to balaoce 
himself upon bis feet. 
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** Now be^an his torturas. The moDkey, 
lirho coald never fairly catch him before, 
iBaaily overtook him, armed with his switch, 
which he exercbed upon his unprotected 
flesh with such cruel peisererance, that, if 
Bidph^ cries liad not brought a labourer to 
his BiWMtanrKTi he would hare &Uen a vie* 
tiffi to the bajrbarity oi his executioner. I 

**I hare since heaid that Smalyhome 
Tower, situated not far from Melrose, was 
tiie scene of this tragi-comedy, and that 
there is a curious picture representing it, 
m a garret at Merton-house, in that yioi- 
nity." 

TlM irt«<^Toffk Utsnrf Gusttt* 

To EuihaU. 
^is o'er— the oaly tie which bound 

My heart to life is rent in twain — 
^is o'er^-and 1 too soon have found 

My life hath been,--mu8l be in rain ; 
My cheek with aaony is flushed, 

lly sands of lifo are running low — 
Cvery iair germ of hope is crushed 

And thine the hand that gave the blow. 

Tet deem not that f curse thee now, 

Though thou hast wrapped my day in ill| 
And scattered anguish on my brow, 

1 lo?e thee and I bless thee still ; 
For thou hast ever been to me 

The idol of my earthly heaven, 
And ere I cease for aye to be, 

TIs meet that thou sbouldst be forgiven. 

I have not wept,— I have not sighed 

Above my beina's lonely wreck— 
It is not hate— it is not pride 

That serves the sigh, the tear, to check; 
It is that quiet calm despair. 

Which hath no voice iu woe to tell. 
Which broods upon my breast, and there 

Mutters it's dark and Mcret spell ; 
And gnaws upon my bosom's core, 

Iu writhing and its helpless prey, 
For I, alas, have lost the power 

To drive the ravenous fiend away. 
With ftelings wrung and paralyzed, 

With spirit broken and unstrung, 
I touch the lyre which once I prised, 

And sing, but not as once I sung. 

The strain is now forlorn and wild, 

The music of a broken heart — 
It tells of hopes which have beguiled. 

Of ties which have been torn apart— 
It breathes the dirge of happiness, 

Of wishes that were framed in vain- 
It breathes of unalloyed distress. 

The scorching fever of the brain. 

^Twere something yet, could I but twine 

Some few and frail autumnal flowers 
Round feelings' desolated shrine, 

Memorials of happier hours-^ 
But I had placed my all on earth 

On the fond hopes thy spirit gave, 
And life hath nothing left of worth, 

No charm to wean me from the grave, 
I9o more— no more on roe, can fall 

The fireshness of affection's dew, 
Thought, fancy, feeling, fervour, all 

Are scathed and cannot bloom anew. 



TbMtgh grief at times withdraws her dart, 
Tis not to give my sorrows rest. 

The gloomier madness of the heart 
TheadHrcely knocks upon my breast. 

Farewell, Euthald * be thy day 

Aye burnished by the summer sun- 
Fair be the blossoms on thy way, 

Thou best beloved and lovely one~- 
The memory of what hath been 

Doth every angry thought disarm. 
And I should feel it were a sin 

To work thy gentle spirit harm ! ^ * '* 



AN INVOCATION. 

Spirit of love ! 1 btve Bought thee long, 
1 bsTS wooed thee iu oiuy an idlesoai; 
In the splendour of day, and the tOence of ai|(ht« 
In the glimnieriag twilight, and pale itar-ligbt. 
In my daBiberiog vislonB, and waking dreams. 
By the fresh green woods and tbesuaimer itreamsi 
On the brow of the hill at the break of day. 
On the sea when its waves lilce a mirror lay, 
In the glittering hall of the fair and young, 
In the lonely hour when the heart was wmsg: 
Spirit of love ! I have sought thy spell 
With a deep devotion no tongue may telL 

Spirit of love ! I have found thee at last ; 
Thy rainbow hnes tboa hast round me east : 
Thou hast won aie away from the Joys of sense, 
To Joys more sacred and more intense; 
Thou hast bound my brow wit^ a wreath of 8ow*rs, 
ThoQ hast given me promise of brifffater boars \ 
Then hast led me far from the wild misrule 
Of fierce ambiUon*s noisy school ; 
Thou hast made me free fhwi the world's eontrol, 
Thou bast rous'd hito life my dormant soul ; 
With a gentler heart thou hast llnk'd my Cite, 
Thou hast eeu*d to leave me desolate. 

Spirit of love ! ob ! rest with me. 
Nor fade likS the leaf on autumnal tree ! 
Oh ! rest with me hi the greenwood shade, 
Where a bow*r by the branching boughs is made ! 
Ob ! rest with pe on the mountain's side. 
Where the llashhsg streamlets In sunshine glide ! 
Ob ! rest with me by the quiet lake. 
Where Its rippling waves sweet musk make ! 
Oh ! rest with me, if you wish to save 
A wounded mind from an early grave ! 
Rest with me— I beseech thee, rest- 
By aU the hopes that give life a sett. 
By the dreams of passion I nurs'd so long. 
By the wildest strains of the poet's song ! 
Spirttof love ! Oh ! rest with me 
la all tbyUgbt and purity! 



Song, fty Lomte Siuart CotleUo. 

Thou wert loveiy to my sight. 

When In yonder dell I found thee 
In thy radiant beauty bright. 
Though a desert spread around thee ; 
Like the heath-beH*s purple flower, 
Shrinking from a dswy shower. 

Thou art rich in beauty yet. 

Fair as when at first I Iov*d thee, 
All the snrres that could beset 

Rank and splendour, since have proved thee ; 
Change thy fortune as it will. 
Thou art fair and faulUess still. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

CONTBRSATIONBa AT DR. HITCHILL'S. 

Natural productiont of the South. 

From the Rio de la Hacha, bj Mr. Isaac 
A. de Lima, come dried preparations of the 
^y and beautiful birds, called Trotqritmlei, 
beloDgiog to the extensiTe order of die Pas- 
seres, the family of Icterus, and the genus of 
Oriole: an elegant department of the feath- 
ered race, chiefly belonging to the nrestem 
hemisphere* 

Also from the same quarter, the handsome 
pelt of a wild cat, bearing oblong bfaickish 
marks upon a yellow ground ; belieyed to 
be the JFWm Serval of Linnd and Bufibn, 
one of the long tailed species, inhabiting 
the forests of South America. 



Relict tf the old French Bastile^ or State 

Prieon, 

The terrors and horrors of this establish- 
ment, for the detention and punishment of 
persons ofiending against the monarchy, or 
suspected of becoming offenders, had ren- 
dered it so odious, that in one of the early 
paroxysms of revolutionary effort. May 14, 
1789, the massy structure was levelled with 
the ground. But, although the reformers 
demolished the edifice, they did not amibi- 
late the materials of which it was built 
Part of the undisturbed foundation remained 
for years in statu quo^ and the disrupted 
and forlorn fragments, (disjecta membra) 
were thrown irregularly over the adjoining 
surface. Antiquaries and sentimentalists, 
who went there during the time alluded to, 
enjoyed &ir oppdrtunities of picking up 
something that might, by association of ideas, 
gratify friends, or enrich museums. 

From Philetus Havens, Elsq., who made, 
some years ago, an extensive and interest- 
ing tour in Europe, comes a fragment 
of rock, obtained by his own hands in 
the year 1803, from the ruins of the Bastile. 
The company viewed it with a mixture of 
pride and admiration. It ought, said they, 
to have been placed near the key of that 
civic fortress, sent to Washington by La 
Fayette, and kept as a precious relict in the 
Mount- Vernon House. It was replied, that 
New -York was as emulous of honourable 
distinction as any State in the union, and if 
any citizen wished to view a stone of the 
abominable structure, a fair sample was 
ready to be exhibited. 



The specimen brought by Mr. H.» was 
referred to a committee for examinatioii, 
whose report is substantially as follows : vis. 

It appears to be a fragment of the rock 
itself and notof the cenwDt by which tfa* 
stones were connected. Is of tiie cbas of 
calcaneus carbonates, inasmuch as it dii* 
solves like marie, readily and abnost eatiie* 
ly in vinegar, with a copious eaLtrication of 
air bubbles. Contains plain impresMOna 
of animal shells, the priaoipal part of whick 
are spiral univalves, apparently |of the 
turbo or eerew family. It is very compncty 
and contains many coarse particles distri- 
buted through it, with an admixture of iroa 
oxyd. . Indeed, did not the shells le^ to a 
different conclusion, the article migfat pass 
for very solid and adhesive mortar. As it 
now appears, it would seem to be a pordbn 
of Uiat secondary or alluvial deposit, oomtita* 
ting the basin of the Seine, when Pant 
stands, called coarse marine lime-sloiiey 
overlaying the chalk, abounding with or- 
ganic remains, and described with geig- 
nostic and scientific accuracy, by Measn. 
Brongniart and Cnvier. 

It was voted that thanks be conveyed to 
the donor, and that his oflerii^ be placed 
near specimens of a similar class, io IIm 
museum. 



IdntU, ike great SwedM Jfaturalitt. 
By the hand of Daniel M» Hitchcock, 
M. D. is produced the elegant portrait, en- 
graved in London by Heath, of this distin- 
guished and pre-eminent man. It is in pro- 
file, showing exactly the facial line. The 
bead is covered with a peruke, adorned ac- 
cording to the lashion of the time when the 
portrait was painted, with toupee and curls 
in the most approved stile. The emblem of 
the polar star decorates the left breast, 
while the North American plant, a hardy 
inhabitant of the higher latitudes, named 
from him X4nfU8a, and from its locality 
boreoRa, sprii^ up as in Uving luxuriance, 
and approaches the chin. Below is the 
coat of arms, with the memorable scroll ooo- 
taining the words, Deus creavity lAmnaeuM 
ditpoiuit. Thankful acknowledgment or- 
dered to the donor, and a place in the galle- 
ry, which is honoured by a group of the 
likenesses of Lavoisier, Priestly, Camott 
Humboldt, Franklin, Cullen, Brown, and 
others, for the picture. The entertainer 



PHI BETA KAPPA KEPOSITORY. 



remembers a number of these worthies, 
sereral of whom were his friends and in- 
structors, especi^ly the two latter. 



The Mam$nea/ruU ofUiS tropic^ 

The fruit of the Mammasa, which rare- 
ly reaches New-York, was produced by 
Mr. John B. Tbcn^, who had received it 
* from South America. It was as large as a 
BmaU shaddock, and on being cut, was found 
to be constituted rery much like the pary 
or cling-stone peach, though often with 
more kernels or stones than one. The peri- 
carp is consequently of the kind termed by 
botanists, a drupe^ peculiar to what is call- 
ed Hone^ruU, The slices of the pulp were 
handed round for tasting ; and the kernel 
resenred lor one of the horticultural gentle- 
men to plant, and rear in his hot house. 

See Vahl, Jacquin, Sloane, and Per- 
8O0D. Mamroea Americana, 1 species, grow- 
ing m Hispaniola, Jamaica, and the adja- 
cent regions, as a high tree, and bearing 
a yellow fruit as Ug as a child^ head, of a 
meet agreeable flarour. CL Polyandria. 
order 1. gyn. 



MOurai bomif9 cfJ^aryland. 

One of the remarkable properties of iron, 
is that of agglutinating and cementing min- 
eral substances. So weU is it known that 
many natural productions owe their con- 
solidation and hardness to the presence of 
this metal, mostly in the form of oxyd, that 
the borings and filings of iron, are frequent- 
ly mingled intentionally and by art, with 
cements, to render them harder and more 
tenacious. Among other modifications of 
the rery numerous iron ores, are those mass- 
es or balls, denominated breccias and geodes. 
The latter of these is frequently a kernel, 
or core of sandy, soft, or powdery matter, 
Bunrounded by a dense, compact, and 
sometimes exceedingly solid shell, consist- 
ing of several concentric coats or layers. 
Many of these geodic globes have been 
found near Bladensburg, of about the size 
of middling apples. The firm and concen- 
tric crusts of these are filled with whitish 
sand, as appeared by the experiment of 
breaking. It is reported there is water 
enough embodied with the loose contents, 
to burst the enclosure, however stout, when 
the ball is thrown into a hot fire, and kept 
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there longenoogh to convert it into elastic 
steam. Hence the name that has been be- 
stowed upon them of natural bombs, explod- 
ing under proper circumstances, without 
any artificial preparation. 

Such are described by the eminent and 
learned John Haywood, in his history of 
Tenessee, publibbed at Nashville in 1823, 
and since, of which two volumes were laid 
on the table. The first contains the tMtfii- 
ral and aborigi$ial history ; and the second 
the civil and political history of that re- 
spectable and growing state. In the prior 
book, page 27, he treats of the volcanic for* 
roations in the commonwealth to Which he 
belongs, describes these things (the rounded 
articles] as originating from subterranean 
fires, and speculates on their origin and 
constitution. 

Several such metalico-earthy spheres, 
were brought from Washington city, of the 
magnitudeofl2lb. shot, or thereabout They 
had been ploughed up in the soil, and kx>k- 
ed so rusty and ferruginous, that they might 
well enough hare been coAsideied bullets 
under decay or decomposition. By break- 
ing, however, there was -a very strong box 
in concentric layers, of the aigillaceous 
oxyd of iron, associated by a powerful affini- 
ty with quartzy sand, and within that glo- 
btilar case or enclosure, several ounces of 
a reddish powder, resembling Spanish 
brown, and consisting of fine sand, thin 
flakes of mica and the oxyd of iron, in a 
condition from some cause not perfectly 
understood, not favourable to consolidation. 

These singular productions have been 
compared to round eggs, with shells invest- 
ing their yolks. Sic ; and continue good sub- 
jects for the Plutonic and J^eptwiian geolo- 
gists, to adduce in illustrating their hypothe- 
ses in favour of the agency of fire, or of 
toalery in producing the present constitu- 
tion of the earth we inhabit. 



A discovery has recently been made, in an 
Abbey of Benedictine friars in Italy, of se- 
veral musical instruments, which have been 
found to belong to the ages of the Low-Em- 
pire. Among them is a cithara, made of 
ivory, with strings of gold wire mounted with 
clusters of diamonds in the form of a rose. 
There is also an antique tabour-pipe, to 
which several rare and valuable medals are 
suspended. 
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THE POET BURNS. 

Burns bad his laults, both as a man and a 
poet; though ihe former of these will be 
** burnt and purig^ away,^ from the recol- 
lection of posterity, by the intense admira- 
tion felt for his genios. As a man, he im- 
questionably had a proclinty to sensaal 
pleasures. In his poetry there is much gra- 
tuitous coarseness; and the independence 
which he displays, though certaikily real and 
sincere, has mncsh the air of dogged and in- 
vidious sullenness. His epigrams, too, are 
far beneatb par. We are not aware that 
any of his biog^phers have stated, what we 
know to. be a (act, that he once conceived a 
passioD for the writings of Martial, and 
hence was led into occasional attempts at 
imitation. But Bums had not the fiaoulty of 
wit in any perfection ; hb humour was rich 
and broad beyond comparison; he could 
flash withering and deadly soom upon mean- 
ness, and lash hypocrisy into mortal agonies 
with the thongs of ridicule and sarcasm; 
but in wit, as we have said, he was really 
defioctive ;— and hence we find, in his epi- 
grammatic poetry, endeavours to communi- 



ed, the learned will hail the discoverer as 
with a kind of apotheosis ; and Fame will 
doubtless adorn his head with a garland of 
glory. 

Broken* metaphors are not less laugbabler 
than ludicrous games of cross-purposes ; and 
the risible public are much indebted to the 
editor of a Jbyal journal, who lately informed 
them that the radicals, by throwing off the 
mask, had at last shown the cloven foot; 
congratulated his readers that the hydra-* 
head of foction had received agood rap upon 
the knuckles ; and maintained that a certain 
reformer was only a hypocritical pretender 
to charity, who, whenever he saw a beggar, 
put his hand in his breeches pocket, like a 
crocodile, but was only actuated by ostenta- 
tion. While we are upon this subject, let 
us not foiget our obligations to the country 
curate, who desired his flock to admire the 
miraculous foroe which enabled Sampson to 
put a thousand Philistines to the swoid with 
the jaw-bone of an ass : nor let us pass o?er 
the worthy squire, who being asked by his 
cook in what way the sturgeon should be 
dressed, which be had received as a present, 
desired her to make it into 6-la-mode beef; 



. . *' , . . « .and upon another occasion, when interroga- 

oate to It a preternatural strength, by fre- ted whether he would have the mutton boO- 



quent reforenoes to subjects which are start- 
liiup to frail mortality. 

One other remark, regarding the wri- 
tings of this illustrious man. An action 
may be highly praiseworthy in itsdf^ and yet 
attended with some bad, along with many 
good consequences. The services which 
Bums rendered to the cause of rational re- 
ligion, in the war which he waged against 
pseudo-piety and fanaticism, were invalua- 
ble ; and, but for him and Byron, hypocrisy 
and humbug, both political and religious, 
might, ere this, have been all-triumphant. 
But, as with sOme, the outward show and 
trappings of piety are mistaken for the sub- 
stance, so, by others, a hostility to such show 
and trappings is mistaken for an impious 
spirit ; and it has so happened, that, while 
the great body of hypocrites have found it 
their interest to represent Burns as an anti- 
religionist, the profligate and shallow-mind- 
ed are well disposed to consider him in 
that light. 



ed or roasted, or how ? replied, " slow— «Dd 
let it be well done." 



lTALv.»-AnKmg other discoveries of a ve- 
ry recent description, which present the 
beautiful forms of antiqaity in their brilliant 
and vivid varieties, the antiquary enjoys 
the pleasure of contemplating the first mili- 
tary column placed in the centre of the Ro- 
man empire, long sought for, and now only 
brought to light This was found in the ex- 
cavations for exploring the site of the ancient 
Foram, conducted by the Abb6 C. Fea. 
The Abb6 holds out hopes of entirely clear- 
)g the Forum. Should this be accomplish 



'' When Jupiter solemnized the feast of 
his nuptials, and all the animals made doaa^ 
tions, Juno nussed the sheep. 

" « Where is the sheep ?* mquired the god* 
dess. < Why is the pious sheep so tardy in 
his offering ?* The dog started up and said» 
< Be not angry goddess, I this day saw the 
sheep, which grieved and wept bitterly.' 

" * And wherefore wept the sheep ?' ex- 
claimed the goddess, alresidy moved widi pity. 

*' * It thus exclaimed,* returned the dog : 
\ Poor as I am, I have at present neither 
wool nor milk, what shall I ofier lo Jupiter? 
Can I alone appear before him without a 
gift ? I will repair to the shepherd, and re- 
quest him rather to ofier up myself as a sac- 
rifice.' 

** At this moment the smoke of the sacri- 
ficed sheep ascended with g^teful odour to 
Jupiter^ and penetrated through the clouds, 
bearing the prayers of the shephenl. 

<^ Juno would, for the first time have shed 
tears could tean bedew immortal eyes." — 
From theC^erman^Le»img, 
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feltham's resolves. 



Rem^oes ; jDtotiw, Moral and Political. By 
Owen Feltham Esq. London 1 66 1 . 

This work passed througph tweWe editions 
previooaljr to 1709, afterwards it passed into 
oblirioo ontil 1806, when Mr. James Cum- 
ming- brought it again before the pubtic. Id 
18C0 he published asubsequeut edition with 
the addition of some poetic' effusions of the 
author. Feltham's poetry is dull enough, 
but his prose is admiraUe. His style is 
lucid, his metaphors are singularly hap- 
py, and his thoughts finely conceived and 
powerfully expressed. He shows an inti- 
mate acquaintance with human character, 
a deep sense of morality, and a just estimate 
of the value and importance of thiugs in 
g^eberal. He is a profound reasoner, and an 
original thinker, as the subsequent speci- 
mens will prove. 

** I like of Solon^s course, id comforting 
his constant friend, when, taking him up to 
the top of a turret, overlooking all the piled 
bttiJdiags, he bids him think, how maoy dis- 
contents there had been in those houses 
aJDce their framing, — how many are, aud 
bow many will be ; theo, if be can, to leave 
the world's calamities, and mourn but for 
fats own. To mourn for none else were 
hardness and injustice. To mourn for all, 
were endless. The best way is, to uncon- 
tract the brow, and let the worlds mad 
spleen fret, for that we smile in woes. 

^< Silence was a full answer in that phi- 
bieopher ; that being asked what he thought 
of human life,— said nothing,. turned him 
round and vanished." 

**' Meditation is the souPs perspective 
^hmm; whereby, in her long remove, she 
tfiaoenieth Grod, as if he were near at hand. 
I peimade no man to make it bis whole 
lile% business. We have bodies as well as 
souls ; and even this world, while we are in 



it, ought somewhat to be cared for. As 
those states are likely to flourish, where ex- 
ecution follows sound advisements; so n 
man, when contemplation is seconded bj 
actioD. Without the first, the latter is de- 
fective; without the last, the first is hut 
abortive, and embryous. I wiU neither al« 
ways be busy, and doing ; nor ever shut up in 
nothiog but thought. Tet, that which 8om« 
ivould call idleness, 1 will call the sweetest 
part of my life; and that is, my thinking* 
Surely, God made so many varieties in his 
creatures, as well for the inward soul, as for 
the outward seoses ; though he made them 
primarily for his own free-will and glory. 
He was a monk of an honester age, that 
being asked how he could endure that 
life, without the pleasure of books, answer- 
ed — The nature of the creatures was his li- 
brary, wherein, when he pleased ,( he could 
muse upon God^ deep oracles.'' 

** ScieDce by much is short of wisdom. 
Nay, so far, as I think, you shall scarce find 
a more fool than sometimes a mere scholar. 
He will speak Greek to an ostler, and La- 
tin familiarly to women that understand it 
not* Knowledge is the treasure of the 
mind, but discretion is the key; without 
which it lies dead, in the dulness of a fruit- 
less rest. The practic part oi wisdom is the 
best. A native ingenuity is beyond €tie 
watchings of industrious study. Wisdom is 
no iuheritance; no, not to the greatest 
clerks. Men write commonly more formal- 
ly than they practise ; and they, conversing 
only among books, are put into affectation, 
and pedantism. He that is built of the 
press, and the pen, shall be sure to make 
himself ridiculous. 

^^ Every age both confutes old errors, and 
begets new. Yet still are we more entang- 
led ; and the further we go, the nearer we 
approach a sun that blinds us. He that 
went furthest in these things, we find ending 
with'a censure of their vanity, their vexa- 
tion. 'Tis questionable, whether the pro- 
gress of learning hath done more hurt or 
good, whether the schools have not made 
more questaoni than they have decided.'* 

** Learning is like arirer, whose head be- 
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ing &r in the land, is, at first nsing, little, 
and easily viewed ; but, still as yoa go, it 
gapeth with a wider bank; not without 
pleasure and delightful winding, while it is 
on both sides set with trees, and the beauties 
of various flowers. But still the further you 
follow it, the deeper and the broader ^tis ; 
till at last, it inwaves itself in the aDfathom- 
ed ocean; there you 6ee more water, but 
no shore, — no end of that liquid fluid vast- 
ness. In many Uuags we may aoutid iNature, 
in the shallows of her revelations. We 
may trace her lo her second causes -, but, 
beyond them, we meet with nothing but the 
puzzle of the soul, and the dazzle of the 
mind^s dim eyes. While we speak ofthings 
that are, that we m-Ay dissect, and have pow- 
er, and means to find the causes, ihere is 
aome pleasure, some certainty. But when 
we come to metaphysics, to long buried an- 
tiquity, and unto unrevealed divinity, we 
are in a sea, which is deeper than ttie short 
• reach of the line of man. Much may be 
gained by studious inquisition ; but more will 
ever rest, which man cannot discover. 

"What is that man good for, that cannot be 
trusted in his own voluntary relations ? One 
would break that dial into atoms, whose 
lalse lines only serve to mislead — whose 
every stealing minute attempts to shame the 
lun. Speech is the commerce of the 
world, and words are the cement of society. 
What have we to rest upon in this world, 
but the professions and declarations that 
men seriously and solemnly offer f When 
any of these fail, a ligament of the world is 
broken ; and whatever tliis upheld as a found- 
aticm, falls. Truth is the good man's mis- 
tress, whose beauty he dares justify against 
all the furious tiltingrs of her wandering en- 
emies : 'tis the buckler under which he lies 
securely covered from all the strokes of ad- 
versaries. It is indeed a deity; for God 
himself is truth, and never meant to make 
the heart and tongue disjunctives. 

" He that lives long does many times out- 
live his happiness. As evening tempests are 
more frequent, so they carry a blacker ter- 
ror along : youth, like the sun, oft rises clear 
and dancing ; when the afternoon is cloudy, 
thick, and turbulent * * * 
• ♦•♦»♦ 

Age, like a long travailed horse, rides dull 
towards his journey's end ; while every new 
■etter out gallopa away, and leaves him to 
his melancholic trot. In youth, untamed 
blood does goad us into folly ; and, till ex- 
perience reins us, we ride unbitted, wild ; 
and in a wanton fling, disturb ourselves, and 
all that come but near us. In age, ourselves 
are with ourselves displeased. We are 
looked upon by others as things to be endur- 
ed, not courted or applied to. Who is it 
will be fond of gathering fiding flowera? 



Fmits past maturity grow less to be esteem- 
ed. Beauty itself, once autumned, does ndt 
tempt." 

** All that aflect things over-violently, do 
over-violently grieve in the disappointment; 
which is yet occasioned, by that, the too 
much earnestness. Whatsoever I wish for 
[ will pursue easily, though I do it assidnous- 
ly : and if I can, the hand's diligence alnll 
go wit.ioul the leaping bounds of the heart: 
so, if it should happen well, I shall have 
more content as coming less expected. 

'' That mind which cannot keep its own 
determinations private, is not to be trusted 
either with his own or other's business. He 
lets in so much light as will not sufler his 
designs to sleep ; so they come to be disturb- 
ed, while they should gather strength byre- 
pose. If the business be of what is yet to 
come, tis vanity to boast of it; 'tis all one 
with the almanack, to rove at what weather 
will happen. We boast of that, which, not 
being in our power, is none of our own. The 
bird that flies, I may as well call mine. He 
digs in sand, and lays his beams in water, 
that builds upon events, which no man can 
be master of. 

** Irresolution is a worser vice than rash- 
ness: he that shoots best may sometimes 
miss the mark : but he that shoots not at all, 
shall be sure never to hit it. A raah act 
may be mended by the activeness of the pen- 
itent, when be sees and finds his error. But 
irresolution loosens all the joints of state : 
like an ague, it shakes not this or that limb, 
but all the body is at once in a fit. 

^* Servants are usually our best friends, <»* 
our worst enemies : neuters seldom* For, 
being known to be privy to our retired ac- 
tions, and our more continual conversation, 
they have the advantage of being believed 
before a removed friend. Friends have 
more of the tongue, but servants of the hand ; 
and actions, for the most part, speak a man 
more truly than words. Attendants are like 
to the locks that belong to a house ; while 
they are strong and closer they preserve ns 
in safety ; but weak, or open, we are left a 
prny to thieves. If they be such as a stran- 
ger may pick, or another open with a false 
key, it is very fit to change them instantly. 
But if they be well warded, they are then 
good guards of our fame and welfare. * 

***** 41 

All families are but diminutives of a court, 
where most men respect more their own ad- 
vancement, than the honour of their throned 
king. The same thing that makes a lyings 
chambermaid tell a foul lady that she looks 
lovely, makes a base lord sooth up his ill king^ 
in mischief. They both counsel, rather to in- 
sinuate themselves by floating with a lig*ht» 
loved humour, than to profit the ^dviied, and 
imbetter his fiune. 
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<*F6ir coDTene so much with pcnons 
nbnmd, as to show their hamoiira and incli- 
natioos io public To th^ir superiors, they 
put 00 obsequiousness, and pageant out their 
▼irtoes, but strongly they coaceal their vices. 
To their equals, they strive to show the 
gratefulness of a condition; to their inferi- 
ors, courtesy and beneficence; to all, there 
n a disguise. Men in this, like ladies that 
are careful of their beauty, admit not to be 
visited, till they be dreued and trimmed 
to the advantage of their faces. Only in a 
taanH retirement, and among his domestics, 
he opens himself with more freedom, and 
with less care; he walks there as nature 
framed him : he there may be seen not as 
he seems, but as be is ; without either the 
deceiving properties of art, or the varnish of 
belied virtue : so, as indeed, no man b able 
to pass a true judgment upon another, but 
he that fiuniUarly and inwardly knows him, 
and has viewed him by the Ught of time. 
When Tiberius had a noble fame among 
strangers, he that read him rhetoric, stuck 
not to pronounce him luio el sangtdne jnace- 



** I like not those that disdain what the 
world says of them. I shall suspect that 
woman's modesty, that values not to be ac- 
4xninied modest. 

** He that i» careless of his fame, I doubt, 
is not fond of his integrity.** 

<' I never ye( knew any man so bad, but 
Mine have thought him honest, and afforded 
faim love; nor any ever so good, but some 
hare thought him evil and hated .him. Few 
are so stigmatical as that they are not honest 
to some ; and few, again, are so just, as that 
they seem not to some unequal : either the 
ig^oorance, the envy, or the partiality of those 
that judge, do constitute a various man. Nor 
can a man in himself always appear alike to 
alL In some, nature hath invested a dis- 
parity; in some, report hath fore-blinded 
judgment; and in some, accident is the 
cause of disposing us to love or hate. Or, if 
not these, the variation of the body's hu- 
moars; or, perhaps, not any of these. The 
sool is often led by secret motions, and loves, 
she knows not why. There are impulsive 
priracies, which urge us to a liking, even 
against the parliamental acts of the two 
Hotises,reason, and the common sense. As if 
there were some hidden beauty, of a more 
magnetic force than all that the eye can see ; 
and this, too, more powerful at one time 
than another. Undiscovered influences please 
OS DOW, witfi what we would sometimes con- 
temti. I have come to the same man that 
haih now welcomed me with a free expres- 
Bioo of feve and courtesy, and another time 
hath left me unsaluted at all ; yet, knowing 
Kim vreU, I have been certain of his sound 
affection; and have found this, not an in- 1 lie air. Nor can I much blame a man, 



tended neglect, but an indisposedness, or a 
mind seriously busied within. Occasion 
reins the motions of the stirring mind. Like 
men that walk iu their sleep, we are led 
about, we neither know whither nor how.*' 

♦ ••••♦ 

*' We make ourselves more injuries than 
are offered us; they many times pass for 
wrongs in our own thoughts, that were nev- 
er meant so by the heart of him that speak- 
eth. The apprehension of wrong hurts more 
than the sharpest part of the wrong done. 
So, by falsely making ourselves patients of 
wrong, we become the true and first actors. 
It is not good, in matters of discourtesy, to 
dive into a man's mind, beyond his own com- 
ment ; nor to stir upon a doubtful indignity 
without it, unless we have proofs that carry 
weight and conviction with them. Words do 
sometimes fly from the tongue that the heart 
did neither hatoh nor harbour. While we 
think to revenge an injury, we many times 
begin one ; and, after that, repent our mis- 
conceptions. In things that may have a 
double sense, it is good to think the better 
was intended; so shall we still both keep 
our friends and quietness.'* 

'* Laughter should dimple the cheek not 
furrow the brow into ruggedness. The birth 
is then prodigious, when mischief is the child 
of mirth. All should have liberty to laugh 
at a jest ; but if it throws disgrace upon one, 
like the crack of a string, it makes a stop 
in the music. Flouts, we may see, proceed 
from an inward contempt; and there is 
nothing cuts deeper, in a generous mind, 
than scorn. Nature, at first, makes us all 
equal ; we are differenced but by accident, 
and outwards ; and I think it is a jealousy 
that she hath infused in man, for the main- 
taining of her own honour against external 
causes. And though aH have not wit to re- 
ject the arrow, yet most have memory to re- 
tain the offence ; which they will be con- 
tent to owe awhile, that they may repay it 
both with advantage and ease. It is but an 
unhappy wit that stirs up enemies against 
the owner. A man may spit out his friend 
from his tongue, or laugh him into an enemy. 
Gall in mirth is an ill-mixture, and sometimes 
truth is bitterness. I would wish any man 
to he pleasingly merry ; but let him beware 
that he bring not truth on the stage, like a 
wanton with an edged weapon." 

• ••*** 

" When thou chidest thy wandering friend 
do it secretly ; in season, in love ; not in the 
ear of a popular convention. For, in many 
times, the presence of a multitude makes a 
man take up an unjust defence, rather than 
fall into a just shame. Diseased eyes endure 
not an unmasked sun ; nor does the wound 
but rankle more which is fenned by the pub- 
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tlK>u|^h he ahnns to make the mlgiir hiscoo- 
fe»or ; for they are the most uncharitahle 
tell-tales that the hnrthened earth doth sui^ 
fer. Thej onderstand Dethm^ but the drega 
of actions ; aad with spattering those abroad, 
they besmear a deserving fiune. A man had 
better be oonrinced in priTate than be made 
guilty by a proclamation. Open rebukes 
are for magistrates, and courts of justice ; 
for stalled chambers, and for scarlets in the 
throngfed halL Pri?Bte are for friends; 
where all the witnesses of the offender^ 
blushes, are blind, and deaf, and dumb. 
Public reproof is like striking of a deer in a 
herd ; it not only wounds him, to the loss of 
enabling blood, but betrays him to the 
hound, his enemy ; and makes him, by his 
fellows, be pushed out of company. Eren 
concealment of a fault argues some charity 
to the delinquent; and when we tell him of 
it in secret, it shows we wish he should 
amend, before the world comes to know his 
amiss. ** 



KIKKST^LL ABBET RETiSlTKD. 
B^ AUurie A. WaiU, 

" Tbe echoes ofUt vaults ire eloquent ! 
The stones hare voices, aod the walls do live: 
II is the house of MeiBory.'*— hatvkih. 

Long years have past since last I strayed 
In boyhood through thy rooflesi ailoi 

And watched the mists ol^w^ o'ershade 
Day's latest, loveliest sraile ; 

And saw tbe bright, broad moving moon 

Sail up the sapphire skies of Juoe ! 

The air around was breathing balm ; 

The aspen scarcely seemed to sway ; 
And, as a sleeping infant calm, 

The river streamed away,— 
Devioos as Error, deep as Love, 
And blue and bright as Heaven above ! 

Steeped in a 6ood of glorious light. 
Type of that hour of deep repose, 

In wan« wild beauty on my sight. 
Thy time-worn tower arose,-— 

Brightening above the wrecli of years, 

Like Faith amid a world of fears ? 

I climbed its dark and dizzy stair. 
And gained its ivy-mantled brow; 

But broken — ruined — who may dare 
Ascend that pathway now ? 

Life was an upward journey then ;*^ 

When shall my spirit mount again ? 

Tbe steps in youth I lov^d to tread, 
Have sunk beneath the foot of Time, 

Like them, the daring hopes that led 
Me once to heights sublime. 

Ambition's dazzling dreams are o*er, 

And I may scald those heights no more ! 

And years have fled, and now I stand 
Onc« more by thy deserted lane. 

Nerveless alike in lieart and hand ! 
How changed by grief and pain 

Since last I loitered nere, and deemed 

Life was a fairy thing it seemed ! 



And gasiag on thy cmmbMng walls, 
What visions meei my SMntal eye ; 

For every stone of Uune recalls 
Some trace of years gone by,— 

Some cherished bliss, too frail to last. 

Some hope decayed, or passion past ! 

Aye, thoughts come thronging on osy soul 
Of sunny youth's deligbtral morn. 

When free uom sorrow's dark control^ 
By pining cares unworn,— 

Dreaming of fame aud fortune^s smile, 

I lingered in thy ruined aile ! 

How many a wild and witiiering woe 
Hath seared my trusting heart since thea; 

What cloiids of blight consuming slow 
The springs chat life sustain,— 

Have o*er my workl*veaed spirit past. 

Sweet Kirkstall, sines I saw thee last? 

Hew bright is every scene beheld 
In youth and hope's unclouded hours! 

How darkly — ^youth and hope dispeHed — 
Tbe loveliest prospect lours. 

Thou wert a splendid vision thnst 

When wilt thou seem so bright again f 

Tet still thy turrets drink the light 
Of summer-evening's softest ray. 

And ivy garlands, green and bright. 
Still mantle thy decay; 

And calm and beauteous, as of old 

Thy wandering river glides in gold ! 

But life's gay morn of eestacy^ 

That made thee seen so more thanftirf* 
The aspirations wild and high, 

Tbe soul to nobly dare, — 
Oh ! where are they, stem ruin, say? 
Thou dost but echo, loAere art tiuy ! 

Farewell !— Be still to other hearts 
What thou wert long ago to mine ; 

And when the blissful dream departs, 
Do thou a beacon shine. 

To guide the mourner through his tears, 

To (he blest scenes of happier years. 

Farewell ! — I ask no richer boon. 
Than that my parting hour may be 

Bright as tlie evening skies of June ! 
Thu»^thus to fade like thee, 

With heavenly Faztb's soul-cheering ray 
2*0 gild with glory my decay \ 



Ther« is a thought can lift the soul, 
Above the dull cold sphere that bounds it, — 

A star that sheds its mild control 
Brightest when griePs dark cloud surroanda it. 

And pours a soft pervading ray. 

Life's tils may never chase away ! 

When earthly joys have left the breast. 
And e'en the last ibnd hope it cherishM 

Of mortal bliss — ^too like the rest — 
Beneath woe's withering touch liathperi^'*d. 

With fadeless lustre streams that light, 

A halo on the brow of night! 

And bitter were our sojonm hero 

In this dark wilderness of sorrow, 
Did not that rainbow beam appear. 

The herald of a brighter morrow, 
A gracious beacon from on high 
To guide os to Eternity ! 
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THE ESSAYIST. 



Wui wefiuned tt the title of the M- 
knriai^ oomnranioatHm, we were about to 
tiuraw down die paper IB m iJicofitoiM mood, 
but tiiie fint Matence induoed us to proceed, 
and tbe remit was satiBfrdorf. The writer 
twali his sabject fai a norel and 
-^e like his phikMophy, and 
ittoothen.— JEdttor. 



C019TENTMENT. 

Yawn not, I beseech thee, g^entle reader, 
as thine eye, in search of something fresh 
and glowing, resteth on the somniferous 
"^ord that stands as title to this easay : true 
it is, that this is no maiden theme— tme it 
is, that it has been hacked and written np6b 
from tune immemorial 2 yet, notwithstand- 
ing, let not, as thou leanest back in thine 
easy«€hair, with thy corporeal eye vacantly 
£xedon the chimney ornaments, — ^let not 
thy mental optics picture that this will prore 
Iflte unto 



•>* a thrice told tile 



'•V«Klag tlM dull Mr gf a drowsy awi i" 

hot, if thou art (as I trust thou art) one of 
those beings whose ethersal mind, despising 
oekl dnii probabilities and realities, can pro> 
party *' image to itself,** ima^ne that thou 
art oo the point «f perusing a new WaToriy 
norel, or one of brings beantiAil tales, 
or asy thing else equally deleotabie-^wilh 
all the pleasurable anticipations such 
thoughts should call forth-^tbe edge of thy 
critical acumen taken off—and thy mind 
larourably and attentirriy pre-diBposed, 
*^ read, nmric, and inwardly digest.** 

Contentment is one of a large class of 
words, U> which a irague and unsatisfactory 
meaning has long been attached; like 
''Happiness," ** Poetry,** &c. it has never 
heen clearly defined nor thoroughly under* 
stood : this has not been fiir the lack of pen, 
iak, and paper, wasted in its service, as it 
has ever formed one of the choicest themes 
ior young magasine essayists and maiden 
poets— -a aubject that intermeddles not with 
sny of the conflictiog passions of society, — 
that disturbs no man^ preconceived opin- 
isBsor prejjudioes— 4n short, a sort of neu- 
trsl gffmmd, on whioh every audior who 
viihed te write without fiear of contradiction, 
sdv cn tnred* 80 te so good; so long as 
mastcrt eaaay was ef a reasonable length, 



neatly worded, and interlarded with afew 
8uit9d>le quotations, such as, *' O thou nymph 
with phMsid eye, te.**-HBrsolong as Miss*fe« 
lines contained the requisite number of syl- 
lables, and jingled Into somethug like 
rhyme, they were rendered perfectly 
happy, and in their own estimation half 
immortal, by the insertion of their Incnbra* 
tionsinsomecountrymagasine. Theaohool- 
fellows of the one party, and the sentiment* 
al embryo blue-stookiiig friends of the other, 
pronounced them of coune to be '* the most 
clever and elegant things that had ever been 
composed,** and then, they and their fame 
passed away. These successes engendered 
another fry, and, as a subject seldom loses 
any thing,-— as it would have been quite com* 
mon-place to be contented witii bestow* 
ing the same degree of praise as their 
p rod eoeeio ra , the blessings and beneto of 
contentment, according to misses in their 
teens, and moralists in short jackets, in* 
creased in a most amaxing degree. The 
thing became catching : the church and atage 
lent it a helping hand : the divine landed it 
from the pulpit; and the third-rate character 
in a play, (generally a little poverty-stricken 
man in black) frequently took occasion, 
as he went off, to expatiate in a twelve-lina 
speech or so, on tbe con-joined bleasings of 
contentment and a clear conscience* At 
last its panegyrists became quite furious: 
they must needs " out herod Herod,** with 
a vengeance, — ^they held it as part of our 
(( being's end and aim,** — a sovereign pana- 
cea for all the evils of life|^-es a thing sy- 
nonymous with happino M — in short, as the 
ns^^ tiJIraof human enjoyment, without 
which nothing could be good, and with which 
nothing could be ill. But what in sober sense 
did all this amount to ? why nothii^. 
Words are only words— poetry is not al- 
ways truth-— and declamation is not always 
sense. 

There is perhaps no sounder or mors 
generally acknowledged axiom than that 
the value of a thing is in proportion to its 
scarcity, and this may be one great reason 
why contentment has found such favour in 
the eyes of the multitude,^-"every one set- 
ting the highest value on what he had not, 
and indifiwent to the praiie which might be 
bestowed upon iti virtues and eAcacy, so 
hmg as he knew his neighbour no richer 
than himself. Thus it iS| that this thing, 
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whose intrinsic ralne (except in ft rery 
limited de^rree,) is not worth a cent, has, 
as a regularly be-praised 'sabject, equalled 
eren ShakapearA Works, Warren^ black- 
ing, or La Fayette. Now I mean to say 
tiiat as &r as the share contentment has in 
the enjoyment a man feels in eating his din- 
ner, smoking his cigar, or, after his daily 
labour enjoying the comforts of his fire-side, 
it is a good; but, I also say, that taken 
in any extended sense, it is an eril of the first 
magnitude. To be content is to be satisfi- 
ed, — to wish for nothing — ^to aim at nothing) 
but to rest satisfied in whatever situation 
you may be placed. Now look at the world 
as it exists ; yon will find little or no such 
thing, and well it is sa What is it that 
freights the ships — ^beautifies the cities — 
encourages the arts — and promotes the 
wealth, intelligence, and importance of a 
free and enterprising nation ? assuredly not 
contentment : it is a passive principle, and, 
as such, man can hare little sympathy with 
it : he is an active animal ; his pleasures lie 
not so nrach in the possession as in the pur- 
suit. Is the merehant happier when, quit- 
ting the din and bustle of the city, his ships, 
his freights, and his speculations, he has. 
tens to the enjoyment of rural life, purcha- 
ses a beautiful villa, and looking around him, 
says within himself ** lam content." Is he so ? 
no such thing ! He must still busy himself 
with the news, the business, and the exchan- 
ges ; or, let him look at home, every thing 
is wrong , every thing wants improving — a 
part of his house is misbuiU — his walks are 
badly laid out, or a clump of trees spoils his 
prospect: these are mended, and this gives 
rise to new wants, and fresh improvements. 
So he goes on, and dies at last amid all the 
mighty bustle attendant ,on the planting of 
an orohaid— the cutting of a canal— or the 
building of a green house. Perhaps the best 
personification of contentment is a fat Lon- 
don Alderman, seated, after a plentiful din- 
ner, in his easy chair— his wine.before him— 
his pipe — his optics half cksed, and not an 
idea in his brain of either past, present, or 
future. It is rather to be remarked that it 
is always confined to <*fat, gross men:" 
contentment and corpulency go hand in 
band : there is no ansiog^ between it and 
leanness : a thin contented man is quite a 
paradox. Now look at its effects upon human 
nature : where is it that all your bdd, fiery, 



active, daring, enterprising spirits are to be 
fi>und ? Is it among your men of bone and 
muscle, or your men of fat and oil ? how 
manyya< men are there on record that have 
ever done a daring deed f Csesar disliked 
Cassius for his want of the aldermanic charac- 
teristics. '* That Cassius is too thin," he ex- 
claims,— and again, *' although I fear him 
not, would he were Caitter.*' 

I have lived in the world— I have mixed 
with mankind of all classes and descriptions, 
and yet it has never been my lot to meet 
but one thoroughly contented man ; and, as 
Byron says, <« private examples are as good 
as any," I subjoin the following sketch of 
what I could collect about him. * 

Robert Easy was the only son of a 
gentleman-farmer, who cultivated his own 
land to the value of about ^^ per an- 
num. Even when a child his quiescent dis- 
position was quite remarkable He never 
cried for toys, like other children — played 
no mischievous pranks— -eat when it was 
g^ven to him, and slept whenever be could. 
At school he never showed the least de- 
sire to be distinguished, either at school- 
boy sports or learning: he plodded throi^ 
his daily task, and *< with hands in pouch," 
sauntered about his spare time. Growing too 
big for school, and, unlike other youngsters, 
manifesting no disposition to see the world, 
he was removed to his father^ farm, where, 
taking root, in course of time he sprouted 
into a man. The death of his father soon 
after put him in possession oi his estate : it 
made no alteration in his course of life,— 

** HewttDdlv slept the night aviy , 
** And just did oothing allthe day."* 

But, as maybe Easily imagined, Robertas 
philosophic temper did not at all tend to 
the improvement of his worldly affairs : his 
servants did little or nothing, and were paid 
for it : those that bought his stock, paid him 
less than any one else, and in return gave 
him the character of a pleasant easy person 
to deal with ; his neighbours plundered his 
fields, and said he was a good-natured man ; 
his friends drank his ale, and admired tfacs 
contentedness of his dispoMtion. Robert 
sat at his ease, and smoked his pipe ; he haci 
to be sure some vague idea that all was not. 
as it should be, but then he found g^reatcoia^ 
solation in a favourite proverb of his, ^* th^t. 
when things came to their wont they wooUl 
mend:^ this wound up all his own reflect-. 
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tioiit ill ft ftfttisfectory manner, and was the 
invmriable reply to all who chose to farour 
htm with their advice. A few more years 
and a bad harrest put Robert^ apothegm 
to the test — ^thing^s came to their worst, but 
nnfortnnately they did not mend :— his land 
was sold — he could not work — and so went 
to the alms-house. I know not if this touch- 
ed any dormant spark of pride ; if it did, it 
was soon over, and he is now perfectly con- 
tented with his situation : provided with food 
ftnd clothing, (coarse, to be sore,) he has no- 
thing to care about, and the whole events of 
Itts latter years may be summed up in two of 
Priori lines-— 

" He eats, and driokt* and sleeps— what theo! 
** fie eats, and drinks, aod sleeps stain." 

But let us have done with exceptions, and 
•gain advert to what would be its effects 
upon mankind in generaL The two main- 
aprings of the complicated mechanism of 
human nature are the love of fame, and the 
love of wealth ; these for the sake of concise- 
iiesB we may class together under one de- 
Bominatbn— the love of distinction : from this 
pnoctple springs all that is great, and much 
that is good in man. It is this principle 
that spurs him to all noble and adventurous 
ftctioDS ; it is this principle that calls talent 
into existenoe, that produces poets, painters, 
and historians ; it is this principle that sends 
man to explore the frozen seas of the arctic 
circle, or traverse the burning deserts of 
Africa; and it is this principle that is the 
most diametricaUy opposed to contentment. 
In the long list of glorious names that his- 
tory has transmitted down to ns, or in the 
splendid annals of genius, how many men 
will be found in whom contentment has form- 
ed a prominent part of their character? 
Had Milton been a contented man, think 
ye the world would have been in possession 
of Paradise Lost ; had Byron been so, would 
he have written Childe Harold ; would a 
contented man have painted the Cartoons ; 
or, bad Columbus been so, would he have 
been the discoverer of America ? No ! were 
contentment to become in any degree gene- 
ral, its benumbing influence would spread 
itself over all the active principles of our na- 
ture. Can it be supposed that such a lethar- 
gic thing and the laftj aspirations of genius 
could exist in the same person? The 
mawkish nonsense of contentment and a 
•ottni^, canAot be applied to the world. 



Look at its effects upon nations. Was the 
free and fiery Spartan, or the noble Roman* 
famed for it ? Or, to come to modern times* 
i> it not notorious that it is to be found ia 
the greatest degree among the degraded seria 
of a Russian autocrat ? there is not in the 
world a more contented class of men, or 
who have less wish to change their situation 
than the Russian peasantry. It does and can 
only exist with ignorance: where man is 
free and in possession of his active &culties, 
it flies from him. And let us for a moment 
suppose what has been held as the height of 
human good by some, but which, thanks to 
an ail-wise Providence, can never be, let 
us suppose contentment general, — that every 
one sat under his own vine and his own fig- 
tree, what would be the result ? True we 
should be freed from all the evils of war and 
rapine, no one who was content would dream 
of aiming at the possession of another : so 
far we would gain, and in return lose every 
thing : the very distinctions between virtue 
and vice would be lost in the entire nullity 
of the human character : man might rather 
be said to vegetate than live ; like other 
animals he would pass from the earth without 
a single trace of his having existed ; — not one 
glorious emanation of genius, not one splen- 
did action to transmit his name to future 
ages ; generation would succeed generation^ 
die, rot, and be forgotten, 

'* And. like the bnelesn fabric of a vislM » 
Leave not a wreck behind*'* 

Surely there are many degrees of happi- 
ness superior to such a state. 

C. 



THE COMBAT* 

They fled, — for there wm for the brave 

Left only a dishonoured grave. 

The day was lost ; and his red band 

Was now upon a broken brand. 

The foes were in his native town. 

The gates were forced, the walls were down, 

The burning city lit the sky, — 

What had he then to do but fly ; 

Fly to the mountain-rock, where yet 

Revenge might strike, or peace forget! 

They fled,~for ehe was by his side, 
Life's last and loveliest link, his bride,-— 
Friends, fame, hope, freedom, all were gone, 
Or lingered only with that one. 
They hastened by the lonely way 
That through the winding forest lay, 
Hearth, home, tower, temple, biased behiod^ 
And shout and shriek came on the wind; 
Aod twice the warrior turnM again. 
And cursed the arm that now in vaia, 
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Wounded and faint, essay'd to graip 
The fword that uembled in its clasp. 

At last they reacb'd a secret shade 
Which seeoiM as for their safety made ; 
And there they paused, for the warm tide 
Bttrst in red gushes from his sidOt 
And hung the drops on brow and clieekf 
And his gasp'd breath came thick and weak. 
She took her long dark hairi and bound 
The cool moss on each gaping wound, 
And in lier closed-ap hands she brought 
The wfiter which his hot lip sought, — 
And anxious gaeed upon his eye, 
As asking, shall we live or die f 
Almost as if she thought his breath 
Had power oV his own life and death. 

But, hark !— 'tis not the wind deceites. 
There is a step among the leaves : 
Her blood runs cold, her heart beats high, 
It is tiieir fiercest enemy : 
He of the charm'd and deadly steel, 
Whose stroke was never known to heal, — 
He of the sword sworn not to spare, — 
She flung her down in her despair ! 

The dying chief sprang to his knee, 
And the etanch'd wounds welVd fearfully ; 
But hie gashM arm, what is it now f 
Livid his lip, and black his broa, 
While over him the slayer stood, 
As if he almost scornM the blood 
That cost so little to be won, 
He strikes^— >the work of death is done ! 

Ii.E«L. 



ChUi nnming e Doti from a Hiswfc. 

Ay, screen thy favourite dove, fair child, 

Ay, screen it if you may, — 
Yet I misdoubt thy trembling hand 

Will scare the hawk away. 

That dove will die, that child wiU weep,— 

Is this their destiny ? 
£ver amid the sweets of life 

Some evil things ibust be. 

Ay, moraliie,— is it not thus 
We've mournM our hope and love r 

Alas i there's teare for every eye, 
A hawk for every dove ! 

L« E* I* 
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TALES FROM CR088BA8KET. 
99 FwMis Topie. 



Theatrical wflnecdofe.— On the ni^bt of 
the first representation of hie Ayeux Chime" 
riquety J. B. Rousseau was seated in the pit, 
next to a man who continued blowing a 
irhiatle daring the oitire of the first act. 
As soon as it was over he turned to Rousseau ; 
«' Sir," said he, " I am obliged to go out for 
a moment, may I ask you to take my whis- 
tle, and be my subatitate in case they shall 
begin beforo my return?" «*With the 
greatest pleasure. Sir," replied Rousseau ; 
and accorangly, the moment the actors ap- 
peared, be joined with all his might in damn- 
ing his own piece. This reminds us of Aria- < 
tides inscribing bis own name on the Vote. 



THE BRIDAL EVE.* 

And their bridtl bed b a cold end bleak abed 
Of a rock that li washed by the Mt, ^ ^ 

And the wild wavei roar ai they daab on the 8hore» 
la all for their bridal melody. , , , ^^ 

But 90 calm and so lone, they are tieeplog tocetter, 

Thev heed not the waves, nor the eold ■tormy weather. 

The little village of Ardenline is situated 
OB the shore of Loch Long, and the travel- 
ler, as he sails up that mountain-bound 
inland sea, remarks the beauty of the land- 
scape I it does not even escape the observa^ 
tion of the htfdy fisherman, as in his two- 
masted wherry, with bark-stained saila, he 
passes by to carry the fruits of his labour to 
the neighbouring market of Greenock, or 
still farther up the Clyde, to the much* 
&med Glasgow. It is a delightfol place : 
many a lyre baa sonnded in its praise ; and 
the young enAusiast, as he fondly pictures 
to his imagination a lovely, sequestered, and 
sylvan retreat, never drew a more beantiful 
spot Here, the mountaina tower on eack 
side, their basis resting, as it were, in the sea 
--raising thdr fir and heather clad heads in all 
the ruggedness and grandeur of nature, as if 
to kiss the clouds. Various and fantastic 
shapes present themselves to the poetic 
mind,and show.like pictures on which the eye 
delights to dwell, reminding the gaaer trf im- 
ages be had before seen. 

Upon the sidea of the mountains, patchew 
of green herbage are discovered, as if the 
rough granite had stepped aside to give the 
highland shepherd some arable land to raiae 
wherewithal to support him and his little 
ones ; there is seen the thalched ooverad 
cot of the tenant, and the smoke cuiiing 
gently up to heaven, seems to bespeak the 
lightness and innocence of the hearts within 

them. „ , 

The village is situated in a small bay, 
where the wild mountains on each side had, 
as if by one accord receded, to make a 
shelter for it, and be its guardian spirits. Ita 
white-washed and thatched cottages are 
planted along the shore ; and in the rear is 
seen the beautiful seat of the Duke of 
In its sweet walks, winding as the 



fertile Forth, I have often spent the summer 
day fishing in the limped bum, which mean- 
ders through it, or listening to the many 
tuned biids, which find a shelter in its green 

shades. . t. ^ 

In one of these cottages dwelt the paraita 

of Helen CamplwBll : fthis is the prevailing 

namd in the romantic Shire of Afgy le), they 

* fism pita Mr, AMMXHklm. 
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wweiwneftt, but poor->-« cow and a wherry 
were all their w^tb ; the first, under the 
■na aage meitt of the mother, and the secoiid 
of the fother ; for he followed, like most of 
the ▼iUagers, the fisbum^ trade. Helen wag 
bom in the same cottage which they ihhahit- 
ed at the time I speak oi^ and she was reared 
like the other lasses of the villa^. 

I eaw her one sommer monkinif spinning 
before the cottage door— «iich is the usoai 
custom of the young girls. There was an air 
and dignity about her far abore what I look- 
ed for in a cottager*^ daughter. I can nerer 
fofget her dear, rnddy complexion — ^her 
hni^ flaxen ringlets, and light bine eyes, 
which seemed bright and imld as the first 
beams of the morning sun, arched by 
eye-biows that might vie with the beantifiij 
eorre of heaven^ promise. Her well-form- 
ed and high forehead, her Gtecian nose, 
and finely maiked lips and chin, bespoke a 
mindstrong and improved. She was dressed 
lA all the simplicity of rustic attire, in ging- 
ham short gown, and duffle petticoat, with a 
snow-white apron, which had an air of neat- 
ness I nerer saw in one of her station. She 
was the flower of Ardeatine! Eachrirtuous 
heart praised her modest worth, and sent 
prayen to hearen, that, as her mom was 
pore and unsullied as the sun rays reflected 
on the crystal dew or waveless Loch, she 
ndgbt pass through her day of life with- 
oat m okwd or storm to mar her peace of 
miiid, and wiien her erening came, that her 

Set Id life's twUfslitUke the pwtiiig dey, 
60 cently, ealmlT, scarcely mlslit we tall 

Tbe boor her soul *scap'd At>in its thnU of eUy 
To soar to heaT*ji, where saiots and aocela dweU. 

She had not an enemy in the world: she 
knred all, nor e^er new what it was to hate : 
mothers would point when she passed, as 
was done to Lncretia of old, and bid their 
dangbters be spodess as she. All thought it 
SB honour to hare Helen Campbell in their 
cottage, and she associated fredy and inti< 
mataly with the village girls, for she consid- 
ered Uiem as one family ; but never thought 
she was the fairest flower of all, nor once 
imagined but that the same purity and beau- 
ty which she possessed, was the birth-right 
of erery maiden. Thus she lived, loving 
and beloved. 

Donald Campbell was her neighbour, and 
her elder by two or perhaps three years : 
they were playmates from infancy, and their 
parents looked forward with pleasure to the 
time when they would give them to each 
other. Often would the ** old folks" when 
seated together, renew their youth and talk 
of air-biult castles, even like the youthful 
pair; and anticipate with all the warmth 
and glow of virtuous feeling, the union of 
Donald with " our Helen,^ and in the fer- 
▼ofnr of their hearts, pray Uiat they might 



live as they had lived, and they tfaemaelves 
might leave their children the inheritance of 
a good name. It is the- Scotch peasants^ best 
legacy, and too often their only bequest- 
Would some of our modem lovers pause and 
think a moment, when in search of a wife, 
their first question would not be as now it is. 
** bow modi money has she?''— they would 
change their tone, and inquire how much 
love they would receive in return ; or, like 
the poor, unsophisticated peasant, ask, " will 
her parents leave her a good name ?" 

Helen and Donald had arrived at that 
age when they no longer looked on each 
other as playmates — a feeling before un- 
known pervaded their breasts, which they 
scarcely knew, or would not confess. When 
they met, a slight blush suffused the cheek 
of both— already by nature out vying the 
hoe of the rose ; and if their eyes, in church, 
or at the domestic hearth chanced to meet, 
(as often they did) there was a speaking 
langonr in them ; and bo Ih, actuated by the 
same feeling, would torn away their heads 
and sigh. The parents saw it— knew the 
cause, and now considered their anticipa- 
tions realized. 

When Donald was ** buskit in his Sunday 
claes,'' no one at church was neater than he. 
His manly form and dark piercing eye, had 
a commanding appearance ; and the native 
pride of the Highlanders was strongly in- 
nate in his bosom. He scorned to wear any 
other garb than that worn by his clan ; he 
regarded not the law abolishing the distin- 
guishing dress, but would wear his, and at 
the penl of his life, as his fore&thers had 
done, for ages before the records of seeiv 
began. In his native costume he looked 
like the chief of some powerful clan. His 
g^reen tartan vest and kilt, with dog-skin 
tassled purse before, dark as the wild 
heather, became him well, and showed tbe 
strong sinews of his manly frame : his plaid, 
neatly thrown over his shoulders like a mar- 
tial cloak, seemed as his distinguishing mark; 
and his tartan hose, his buckled shoes, and 
cherry-topped bonnet, were neater than any 
of the village lads. 

He was now in his twenty-first year, and 
Helen, bright as a May morning, was fair 
and blooming as eighteen could make her. 
As yet, they had never spoken of love, nor by 
their parents had been questioned on the 
subject 

The property of the family is situa- 
ted in Arg^leshire, and also extends to that 
of Dum barton. At the time of which my tale 
relates, the Duke gave his younger brother 

Lord John, the b^utiful estate of , 

as his marriage dowery. It is situated at 
some distance from Aidentine, at the neck of 
Loch Gair, to which the young married 
couple were about to remove. 

Donald had long been a friend of Lord 
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J6hn\ as far as friendship ooitld exist with 
those between whom fate had thrown sach a 
wide gulf of birth,— bat at an early hour 
in their daj of life, long before the joung 
heart knew the vast difference in the estate 
of the world; when poor nnsophisticatedna*' 
tare looked on all mankind alike ; and when, 
whatK)e?er the condition in life, that being 
born a man was considered a passport 
throagfa every grade, they had been com- 
panions. Lord John was of strong mind 
and of firm and deep rooted attachments ;— 
be loved his native hills and lochs with all 
the fervor and pride of a Highlander; and 
often, with Donald by his side, has he sailed 
on the loch— hunted on the heather moor, 
threaded the wild wood, or scrambled ap the 
craggy steep* fleet and free as the roe. 
Many a roagh wave have they gallantly rode, 
and many a time have they stood on the high 
peek of ** The Cobbler,'* and viewed, with 
fearless breast, the thick clouds floating be- 
neath—marked the forked lightning sport- 
ing there, and heard the loud thunder rolling 
nwfuUy ; while they, far above, felt as if ex- 
alted to a higher sphere, and looked with 
unconcern upon the petty world below, 
scarcely conscious that they belonged to it. 
On these excursions they were always ac- 
companied by Donald^s dog Towler : often 
has he mounted the crag before them— • 
scoured through the wood, or swam the 
loch after their wherry, with more fidelity 
than could be expected even from proud man. 

It was on one of their excursions that 
Lord John informed his companion, he 
was shortly to remove to his new estate 
with his lovely bride, and offered him a situ- 
ation of trust and honour if he would accom- 
pany him. The pride he felt at this mark of 
esteem, and the first impulse of his bosom, 
made him instantly accept the offer. 

Immediately Donald communicated his 
intention to his parents, and the report soon 
spread through the village, and all looked 
upon him as a favoured one. Helen heard 
it with a heavy heart and tearful eye : the 
parents of both, with mingled emotions of 
pleasure and of pain. While Donald, him- 
self, when he contemplated bis removal from 
bis native spot, felt a something pervade his 
heart, which, but for this circumstance, 
might long have remained dormant. << What 
wiU become of Helen,** he sighed, but said 
he, " I will not be far removed from her, I 
can see her often— a few hours* sail can 
bring me back, and business may frequently 
call me home,— but with whom will she go 
to church on Sundays— with whom will she 
stroll along the shore on the summer even- 
ings, or who will beguile her wintry hours." 
He thought of all these things and uncounted 
others. 4s the day of separation approach- 
ed, he felt more and mora ; his heart was 
Iftaelyy and he ima^ffiiied tlat while atoot. 



to whom at eve would he tell his litfle tM^ 
ventures of the day, or where could he find 
a comfort like Helenas lovely eyes, which 
always spoke a welcome whenever thejr 
m^t, or where else would be a charm equal 
to her melodious song. 

The evening before his departure, he 
sought an opportunity to meet Helen, and 
found it, only as he thought, to fold her hand 
in his awhile, and unobserved bid her fiue-' 
well, and take his parting kiss. Awhile, 
they walked in silence, but many a look 
was interohangped, which spoke more than 
frail words eould convey. At last Hektt^ 
softly, yet mournfully said, 

*M hear yon are going to leave os^ 
Donald.** 

^* But I will not be far away, Helen, — ^I 
shall often be here^ and I shall always think 
of you as present.** 

" And I shall miss you: we haveknowa 
one another long— we have aye been to- 
gether; and to part with you, seems w 
parting with a brother." 

** As a brother only,** said Donald. 

" I never had a brother; but think, had 
heaven given me one, I should feel as now I 
do.** 

** Ton would think of him when absent 
too, and hope he might be happy." 

«* That would be but natural." 

** And you will think of me, — ^wiU wish 
the wild halls opposite to crouch their heada 
that you might look upon the spot I live on*** 

'' I would do all, and pray for yoor health 
and welfare." 

'<0! my Helen, what can I say to this; 
yon have been a kind friend to me, we never 
met but you were happy ; we never parted 
but you were sad ; and I could unmoved part 
from all save yoo. I always looked upon yon 
as the best and sweetest of the village gfirb; 
and now I feel a something which filh my 
heart, and swells through my whole frame ; 
and yet one little word could speak it alL It 
trembles on my tongue, and I am spell 
bound; but let me look upon these loviely 
eyes, and while I look, perehance may read 
in thine what I cannot speak. Helen gent- 
ly raised her head ; her cheek was pale and 
sorrowful; and her eyes were filled with 
tears, which shone like the sun throngh an 
April shower. Donald could not suppresa 
the strong emotion which he felt; but teaiv, 
his manhood would not show— be took her 
hand, and faintly spoke, ** Helen," my Hel- 
en—yon must not grieve though I am going, 
for I will love you, yes, as I have long and 
fondly done, though my heart until this 
hour, would not confess it even to myself.** 

'< But, Donald, you will be away," sighed 
Helen, ** and I will have none to speak with** 

** I will soon and often return, my knre* 
Do yon love me, Helen .^. 

'< I cannot speak, Donald." 



<< O sfty but one word and free my nmid 
from this sore suspeoce, though I hare read 
thine eyes, let me also hear thy roioe." 

''I cannot say I hate yoo, Donald, — ^I 
would not wron^^ my heart, nor slight year 
worth so much as to say it.** 

** O speak still more: will yon be my wife ?" 

** I wish I were better for thy sake.** 

** O Helen, that speaks all my fond heart 
desired, and I am happy, — nay, cheer np, my 
lore; at snch an hour as this I would not 
hare yon sad.** 

**What will my mother say; for she will 
Ihink me cruel to desert her^— you know she 
has been a fond mother, and deserves all my 
love, DOW she can only share it, and I must 
go away from her— what will she think of 
that, Donald ?" 

" She will not think you lost, though mine ; 
you must be her daughter still. Let me 
|iress this hand to my bosom ; let me take 
iny first kiss-— nay, do not refuse, 'tis thy 
Donald asks— ^it is his, my love." 

He kissed the blushing maid, he dried her 
tears, calmed her throbbing bosom, and 
soon changed the theme, to relieve her from 
the strong emotions the scene had produced. 
By the time they had reached her home, 
her lace was cheerful and placid as usual, 
lor the thoughts of having vowed herself to 
Ilonald, so filled her mind she could scarcely 
think his departure was so near. When 
they separated for that night, Donald said, 
** speak to your mother, Helen : your father 
and my parents I will talk to. You 
ahall fix the day — O! it will be a happy, 
happy day; my Helen, my bride, good night" 

[Tobecontioued.] 

DRAMATIC. 

DougUuy a tragedy infioe AcU, by the 
Rev. John Home. 



We have long considered "Douglas," 
as one of the best modem tragedies. A 
well contrived plot, a chaste, pure, and un- 
ambitious style, have rendered it one of the 
moat attractive stock plays in our drama. 
It was this play which Garrick refused to 
bring out, in consequence, as he said, of its 
simplicity and barrenness of stage effect; 
and it was this play too, which Cumberland 
so much censured. 

At the time Mr. Home wrote this tragedy, 
there was no place of note in Scotland, for 
dramatic performances ; for we learn from 
Jackson^s history, that ** no man of substance 
would step forward to promote the erection 
of a fisbrio for the representation of prof^e 
pieces, excommunicated by the churoh, and 
interdicted by law." We are sorry to say, 
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that in a sister State, a similar law at piv« 
sent exists ; but we hope the time is not far 
distant, when more liberal and enlightened 
views will spread abroad there, and when 
theatrical representations will be looked 
upon in their proper light,^4» one means, 
whereby the minds of our youth may be 
imbued with good instruction, may see 
virtue in her own fair features, and vice in 
her appalling deformity. There is scarcely 
a good we have, from which wicked minds 
may not draw evil, as the bee sucks honey 
from the same flower whence the wasp ex- 
tracts its poison, and so it is with theatrical 
representations. 

To return from this short digression :— • 
Mr. Home, aller his unsuccessful applica* 
tion to the London manager, had his trage- 
dy performed at an obscure theatre in Edin- 
burg, where it was received with so much 
applause, that Garrick, who before rejected 
it, was now glad to bring it forward. In 
London its reception was as brilliant as the 
sanguine author could have anticipated, 
and Garrick confessed, that his rejection of 
this play at first, was the cause of many a 
bitter thought in after life. 

Douglas is a greater favourite of ours, 
than any drama that has appeared since its 
day. Of the nnmerous writers for dramatic 
fame, the few who have ever reached medi- 
ocrity, or whose works have outlived the 
year in which they were written, prove the 
difficulty in this line of composition ; many 
have shone, and still do shine in various 
walks of literature, who have failed to write a 
good play. We think the genius of the 
present day is not suited to the drama. It 
was different in the boasted Elizabithean 
age ; for if we look into the *^ State Trials," 
we will find, that the questions and answers 
of the witnesses have much dramatic point, 
and when reading these, we have sometimes 
thought we were perusing a play. 

Of dramatic writers now dead, we can 
name only a few, whose works were fit for 
the closet, though many have good stage 
effect. Of authors still living and still 
writing, Knowles, Coleridge. Shiel, Barry 
Cornwall, Milman, Haynes, Payne, none 
have reached the eminence on which Mr* 
Home stands. 

The three tragedies of Mr. Knowles, 
popular now, will not compare with Don 
las, though tolerably well adapted for 1 



The plot is siiniile, natural, and well con- 
trived. Gleoalron, a designing villain, 
urged oo by '' vanlting ambition," to obtain 
the rich poBiOMJons of Sir Malcolm, attempts 
a crime upon Matilda, at which nature 
shudders. Randolph rescues her; but the 
villain escapes unknown, which he calls 
'* slender consolation.'* In gratitude the 
old baioo gives his daughter^ hand to her 
deliverer— but she gives not her heart; for 
unknown to all alive, she was a widow, and 
a mother, haviug privately married Doug- 
las, her house*^ enemy, of which the author 

thus informs us : 

-RuHds fite deerMd, 
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stage ; thej want the matured and deep| But in his soliloquy which ckaei the fini 
laid pk>t, the sweet poetry, and original 
thought of the play under our consideratioii. 
Let us now turn to the play itseUl 



act, he tallf usv 

«• Tto 4sed*8 deist aiNr. tint oNkfli at tovd 
Of tksM lieh VBUsyi, ssd a eUif flfpowsr.** 

In the second act, we find Um deed was fSb» 
assassination of Lord Randolph, which it 
prevented by tibe interventioni>f a stranger, 
who enamoured of arms, had left his iatfaei^ 
cot, ««to follow to the field some warlike 
lord." For his brave act, Randolph in 
gratitude makes him next to GlenalvoD anA 
himself. The villain in his overseeminif 



**. 



Tint my hnw% brother tbould. In battle* nve 
The life oC OoigkB* loSt our houte*t foe ; 
The youtbAil warriors vowed eternal frieodtblp. 
To aee tbe Taunted slater of tbia friend, 
Impatient Donslas to Balenno came* 
TToder a borrowed Daow. My beait lie caioed; 
Nor did I long refuse the hand he bcfged^ 
Iff brother's presence authorised our nwrriafe** 

In three weeks after, the husband and the 
brother were caHed to battle, where both 
were slain. After they were gone, the 
baron discovered that the stranger was 
^* Lord Douglas' son," questioned his daugh- 
ter, and made her swear that she never 
would wed one of the Douglas name. 

In the first days of her grief, after the 
birth of young Douglas, to eacape the wrath 
of Sir Malcolm, the son '' to a dead father 
bom," was sent with her nurse and only 
confidant to reach her sistei'k house ; it was 
a stofiny night, their way lay across the 
Canron, but neither nurse, nor io&nt, had 
she heard of since that fiital hour. This 
having taken place eighteen years before 
the commencement of the play, is told in 
the first act, to her attendant Anna, in na- 
tural and pathetic language. 

Glenalvon is the heir to Randolph^ estates, 
and though seemingly his friend, at heart is 
his bitterest foe. He loves Lady Randolph, 
and has never given up hopes of obtaining 
her hand. It must, however, ap];)ear un- 
natural, that both his hate for the lord, and 
his love for the lady, should have remained 
dormant for eighteen years, for, till the day 
on which the drama opens, it does not ap- 
pear, that in that long space, be had ever 
attempted a plan whereby to rid himself of 
the one, or to posseoB himNlf of the other. 



seal to discover tiie assassins, hae bcigirt th* 
wood with a strong band, who briug befone 
Lady Randolph, an old man suspected of 
the deed; she questions him, finds him 
guiltless, and discovers that her lord^ de- 
liverer, is none other tiban, her kwg lost 
son, heir to the wealth and naom of Doqg- 
las. In this scene the fond mother, and the 
guiltless old Nerval, are beautiftilly drawn ; 
her afiection for the youth escapes not the 
eagle eye of Glenalvon ; he is still ^norant 
of his birth, but locks on him as a fiuronred 
rival, which he considers a poweiful obste* 
de in the way of his towering prfljeets—^ni 
with a demon's feding he tbus moralises : 

•* Had I one (rate of fhhb 
In holy legeada, and religious talM, 
I should conclude there was an arm aboTe* 
That fought against one, and nalignant tursed 
To catch nyseir. the subtle snam I set'* 

Lady Randolph has cautioned him against 
practising his crimes upon yotmg Norval, 
for it seems she knows what, if divulged, 
would make him nothing, or worse, an out- 
cast beggar. It is strange that a lady of 
her virtue, should admit to her presence 
such a man; we must, however, overlook 
this, for nothing is perfect ; and even in the 
best plays of ** AvonH bard," we find incon- 
sistencies as palpable. Glenalvon seizes 
upon this subject, and poisons the mind of 
Lord Randolph with one of the strongest 
passions that ever invaded the breast d 
mortal, jealousy. 

It fails not in its effect. Deep skilled in 
the human heart, the villain rouses the un- 
injured Randolph to revenge. A letter is 
intercepted, which appoints a meeting be- 
tween the mother and son, for he has bribed 
a spumed servant of young NorvaP^ In 
his fit of jealousy. Lord Randolph thus 
beautifully and truly apostrophizes. 

**Yiet oo BHui alter ane, a woman wed* 

Whose heart he knowabe has not, though shs bring 

A niot or gold, s kiagdom for bsr dowfyt 



Far l«t htr wmm lito tte ni|M*s itaMtowy quMO, 

Cold ud coottmpUtiTe, he caDoot truit ber; 
Sbe may, tbe will, brine shame and aorrow oo him 
The wont of sorrowa, and the wont of ihamea ** 

These lines sfaonld be written in legible 
eharftcters on every man^ heart Olenal- 
▼ooy still farther to itmse tbe jealoosy of 
Bandolpb, proposes to quarrel with Nonral, 
and sjqg^es as he reasons, 

** IT he ifl DO more 
Vhu koiDble If orral. by tby AiTour nlaed 
Biofo aa hA li, ha'U abrlak aatooished fjooa no : 
But if be be the CiTourite of tbe fair, 
Lov*d by tbe Ant of Caledonia's dames. 
Hell ten opoB no. ai tbe lion tvros 
Ufioa the hoeter'a speer " 

This workB all that the inventor oodM 

desire; they meet, Glenalvon taunts him 

with his low birth, but he has 4)efore this 

been infansed by his mother, of his high 

parentafe, and of the wealth to which he is 

joeliy entitlads he bokUy replies to the 

B B ee n of Gteunlvon, against whom his mo- 

Ihor had not only warned him, but even 

ynledatherti«atmentfiromhim; with the 

pvood spirit of his ancestors, to defend his 

mra ^diaracter, and to avenge his mother^ 

mPODgs, Nerval draws vpon the villain. 

BsuMlolph who is stationed at a convenient 

distance bears all, and enters in time to 

pravent bloodshed. The scene confirms his 

worst suspicions, and a plot is formed to 

BMuder NorvaL OU Nerval, sent by Lady 

lUndolph, to ao<»ttBge by the Carron^ side, 

till she requires his evidence to prove her 

soo^ birth, overhears the designs, and im- 

■M^ately warns both mother afid son. In 

Ifae fifth act, the mother, anxious for her 

lata Ibond child, sends him to a place of 

safety ; thither bound, he is attacked by 

liord Randolph singly, for when Glenalvon 

ai^wars to assist him, be replie»«* 

•* it never shall be said 

That 1 took odds to combat mortal man*** 

Glenalvon, whose object was the death of 

both, when he hears the clashing of steel 

behind the scenes, thu9.8ays : 

** OeiBoosof death, come settle on my swordt 
And to a double slaughter guide it home ! 
The lover and the bosbaod both must die,*' 

and rushes out to complete his purpose. 
JLtftdy Randolph now aware of what is going 
«n, enters in the agony of despair. Doug- 
las appears with a sword in each hand. 

** My mother's voice, 
I can protect thee still.'* 

But he is wounded by Glenalvon. 

** The villaiD cane behind me, but 1 Blew him.*' 
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At length he dies in his motfiei% arms, who 
frantic, rashes out, and her fria is thai da* 
scribed by her fiuthfiil attendant Anna. 



** She ran,- she flew, like Ugfatning, up tlm hill, 
Nor baited tiU the psedpiee ate galB'd, 
And heartlom dowa »* 

Lord Randolph stang with remorse, co»* 
scions of his lady's innocence, and ali?e to 
all the maehiaations of the base Glenalvon* 
resolves to go 

** Straigbt to the battle, where tbe nan that nakft 

Me turs aaMe. meat threeteo wane thas death.** 

• « e • 

** for Bandolph hopes he never shall return." 

In this play, love, hate, ambitfon, re* 
venge, and j^oosy, all the passions cape* 
ble of forming an essential and good trage- 
dy, are finely interwoven. The success 
which it has met, fully proves that the simple 
and unadorned language of nature, without 
the adventitioos aid of stage efifoct, will 
touch the heart more deeply and more last* 
iogiy, than the verbose, high sounding sen- 
tences of some of our modern plays, added 
to the fiir-fetched scenic effisct so modi de- 
sired, with thunders, lightning, alarums, 
guns, &c. which many writers now seem to 
think so essential. 



Tax Armt or the RsvoLUTmn . In the 
year 1783, when the army was encamped at 
New Windsor, (Orange), the officers esta- 
blished the Society of ''the Cincinnati.^ 
Tbe object of this institution, was to preserve 
the foendships which had been fi>rmed 
amidst the toils and perils of a protracted 
war, and to create a fund for the assistance 
of the widows and children of those who had 
fallen in battle. If any society ever was 
based oo better and worthier principles, we 
should like to know it But tiiere was one 
feature in the constitution of the Cincinnati, 
that grievously troubled the pure and deli- 
cate patriotism of those, who, for seven 
years, had been exhibiting their valour by 
mowing down grass, exercising the broad 
sword upon chickens, and chargmg bayonet 
upon cattle, without being annoyed by the 
shout of war, and the odour of '* villanous 
saltpetre.^ The membership of this society 
was made hereditaiy— the eldest son of each 
femily was to inherit his &ther% diploma, so 
that after all of this brave band should be 
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covered by tbe dost, their children might 
ttiJl assemble to recooDt the deeds of their 
sires, and to imitate their glorious example 
by perpetnatiiig the bonds of friendship and 
the acts of benevolence. 

But this did not suit the tastes of the more 
pacifie amongst our countrymen. Now that 
the tempests of strife were ove^, it was the 
time for the '* still small voice** of the cow- 
ard and the cnreu to command. The 
highest streamer of the last departing ship 
which bore away our baffled foe, was lost in 
the convexity of the ocean, and the talons of 
the Eagle were fixed in the heart of the pros- 
trate Lion . The storm had ceased — the sun 
was shining, and the lovers of peace crept 
from their hiding places to bask in its beams. 
But their eyes were shocked by the em- 
blems of war which met their view^the 
golden eagle oC the Cincinnati, that noble 
badge which decorated the breasts of the 
soldiers, that guerdon to men of dauntless 
spirit and lofty daring, that evidence of the 
scaling of ramparts, the storming of redoubts, 

and the leading on of 

** Tbe high la hope, mlmuaed ffrtamt 
Wbo hold the fear of death io scorn:" 

that badge was offensive — it savoured of 
aristocracy— the minions of monarchy were 
decorated with stars and ribbands— our free- 
dom would be short-lived if the army were 
to compose a privileged class. Privileged 
indeed ! Privileged to waste away in dis- 
tress and penury^-privileged to starve 
amidst outrages and wrongs — but not privi- 
leged to dwell on the memory of better days, 
nor to perpetuate the records of their well- 
earned glory. 

It was at this time that Judge Burke, of 
South Carolina, wrote his mighty pamphlet 
against the Cincinnati, beginning with the 
scriptural quotation ^' Blow ye the trumpet 
in Zion,^ and setting forth in horrid array 
die evil consequences of the institution, 
which this modem Jeremiah foresaw with 
all the sagacity of old Hardyin the Beliefs 
Stratagem. The Judge " blew bis trumpet'' 
ill the pamphlet much more loudly than he 
bad ever done in battle, till the old AUegba- 
nies shook their broad ribs io apprehension 
of a military despotism, and the rolling St. 
Lawrence " ruffled half his waves to form a 
tear,'' that his southern half should so soon 
return to bondage. But in spite of the 
Judge's horn of alarm, and the qualdngs 
of the peaceable«minded, the association of 



heroes was established, and baa been re^* 
larly supported. And what has been the 
result? Has a proud and martial aris- 
tocracy reared its bead in the land ? Has 
the sword of war cut the strings that support 
the balance of justice ? Alas for the prophet 
of the south! whatever inspiration might 
have been in his brain, it was not that of 
forecast— the coming events that ** cast their 
shadows" before bis throeing imagination, 
were themselves but shadows! The re- 
public has existed, probably out of pure 
spite towards Judge Burke, notwithstanding 
the golden eagle of the Cincinnati, and the 
annual assemblages of our rerc 
fathers 1 



C( 



Theatrical. — ^The new spectacle of tbe 

Orphan of Peru," has become a great fa- 
vourite with our theatre-going community. 
Its scenery is beautiful, chaste, and delicate ; 
and since it is the will of the public that the 
legitimate drama must yield to shows, it ie 
at all events satisfactory to have those 
which are splendid and striking. We hope 
that the report of Kean's intention to visit 
this country is well-founded, and that be 
will lead the public taste back to the plea- 
sures of intellectual excitement. At tbe 
best, the spectacles which have lately usurp- 
ed the stage in England and America, are 
but gratifications to tbe eye — they grow 
dull in the repetition, and leave no impres- 
sion on the feelings. But since we must have 
them, let them form the afterpiece to ster- 
ling tragedy and good comedy, and thus the 
admirers of acHng and the admirers of shows 
will both be gratified. 

We hail Hilson's re-appearance in Billy 
Lackaday. H is performance of this charac- 
ter is ever new and original : he has always 
some dew reading or some new expression 
of face in the sentimcnul ** Billy," that will 
constantly keep alive the attention of the 
audience. 

Cannot the manager find some other per- 
son amongst the corps to represent a king 
besides the one he gave us in Cymbeline 
a short time ago ? Mr. Jervis is altogether 
too fidgetty and light of limb for a king— he 
strains and twists himself into a thousand at- 
titudes which are every thing under heaven 
but royal, and knows as little about what 
belongs to majesty, (to use Captain Parry'^ 
simile) as a ** cow does of a case of instru* 
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menta.^ In behalf of aU crowned heads, 
that have been, are, and are to be, we pro- 
test against such oaricatures of dignity. If 
our theatres are so repablican that a lungly 
character most be converted into baffoone- 
17, then in the name of mercy, let us call 
Idngs by another epithet, that of president, or 
governor, or even justice of the peace, but 
let us have their parts filled by those who 
can fimn some conception of the character. 
Mr. Jervis is an excellent manager of scene- 
ly and machinery, and deserves and shall re- 
ceive all credit at our hands for this, but we 
object, and ever shall object to the maaager^s 
alkotment of parts, if he intends to give Mr. J. 
that of the stately Cymbeline, whenever 
the play of that name is performed. It is 
downright murder, and we shall not look on 
mod see it committed without bringing an in- 
dictment befoe the gprand jory of common 



We shall not mince soch matters, and if 
the manager will go on in spite of remon- 
atrance, we ihaU go on tiiso^ and it will be 
seen who first cries out " hold, enough.** 



The WnhYvrk Ulnars GoMttU. 

HUE FALLBlf TR£E. 

** I have roved in a aorrowful mood 
By ttie wiikkflhakeo weeds that embosom the bower 

Where the home of my forefathers stood ; 
AU mined and cold is tbelr roofless abode ** 

CampbM. 

1 have seen the tree of my fathers fall, 
Aod the ivy climbiog their broken wall, 
1 have seen the ray of sunset shine 
On the wasted hoote of fcheir fated line : — 
What boots it now that their eagle proud 
Ooee bathed his plume in the thundep-cIoud» 
And boilt his neat on the mountain's brow 
Sinee the spoiler's shaft hath laid him low t 

Spirlti of ages dead and gone ! 
Te who onee triumphed where wreaths were woSf 
Thou, whose banner wearied the breeze 
That urged thy barli o*er distant seai, 
To spread the British Lion*s reign 
In the tpley isles of the Indian main, — 
And thou who led*st 1eme*8 host 
To win the field where thy life was lost t 
Thou, whose stirring war-cry ran 
£ver the loudest on battle's van ; 
Thofl, who sleep*Bt in thy bloody tomb 
With a broken sword and a crimsoned plume- 
Spirits of better and prouder days! 
Rise from your slumber and let me gaze 
On what ye were in the times gone by. 
When the tree was strong and the bird soared high ! 
Shades of the mighty, the good and the bravS, 
From your clay-cold beds and your ocean-grave. 
If it be that your parted spirits sleep 
Within tbe earth and beneath the deep, 
Or if It be that ye roam afar 
la tlM flelda of q>ace from star to star. 
Whether ye come In frowning form, 
Wtappcd is ths eloud aod bone by tbe itom, 



Or etaui In the beamt of the suminsr oooo 

When she crowns the midnight's star-geamed nooa. 

List to my prayer, surround me now« 

I will not shrink from each awful brow, 

Come at my bidding, answer my call; 

Why did the tree of my fathers fall! 

Why hath tbe moss, for many a day, 

Mantled their walls in sad decay; 

Why is their pride laid low in dust, 

Tbelr laurel blasted, their name in rust ; 

Why is their home with weeds o'er-grown. 

Its splendor, its might, aod its glory gone 1 



THE lover's last DIRECTIONS.^ 



The LofterU LaH DirecHoM is a remark- 
able specimen of Cephalaniote superstitions : 
the second line is interpolated bj tbe trans* 
lator, as supplying a sort of assignable rea- 
son for dictating proceeding's so peculiar : 

** Come quick when told that I am sick 

Or thou wilt come in vain ; 
Observe the words i tell thee doW| ' 

And we may meet sgaio. 

I 

Remember ! when thy trembling ateps 

Have past the outer gate, 
Dearest ! unplait thy braided locks. 

Ere told thy lover's fate. 

Then, if my weeping mother says, 

^ He slumbers in bis bed,* 
Go, smooth my pillow with thy hands^ 

And lift my languid head. 

Let mo still feel that loved support. 
Till life's last spark has flown — 

Wait till you see the priest is robed. 
And hear his awful tone ; 

Then, dearest ! give my withered lips 

A cold and holy kiss : 
When four young friends support my cone; 

Dearest ! remember this. 

Throw stones against that mournful group, 
And when they pass thy door, 

Clip every tress that was thy pride, 
And my delight before. 

And when they lay me in the church, 

As fluttering captives tear 
Their plumage, robb'd of ail their young. 

So pluck thy silken hair. 

And when the burial chant is hush'd 

The holy tapetsdim. 
Gaze on thy lover's grave, and feel, 

£'^ there thou art with him." 

THE LOVERS. 

** A beauteous girl lay sick with love. 

For him, the fair-hairM youth. 
Who paid with utter faith lesshness. 

Her much enduring truth. 

Three comrades sit around her couch. 
Two tell her not to feel ; — 

* We once were just such fools as thou, 
•But now our hearts are steel.' 

The third who really loved her friend. 
With kinder zeal replies ; 

* Your loves were merely common men, 
< But hers has angel's eyes.' 

• lUmalG Songs. Translated by Mr. Sheridtn. 
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' Deamt ! ttnee thou canst fisel his worth, 

*Bflog hitOy and grow mor«dear !' 
<BoU water, bathe me, braid my locks, 

* Aod thou sfaalt see him here. 

* Ah ! thou wouldst woo him for thyself, 

« With all this studied grace V 
*I9'o I as I hope for heavenlir bliss ! 

* I could noi be so base V 

* Then leave the mountain heights behind, 

* And thread those sloping dells, 

* Until thou 8ee*st green pennons float, 

' For there my lover dwells.' 

She threaded many a sloping deU, 

But left the heights behind, 
And where those banners idly hung. 

The unfeeling youth reclined. 

Archons and nobles sat around, 

And drain'd the joyous grape, 
While many a radiant maiden danced 

With faultless face and shape. 

But still he thought them not enough, 
For to that friend he said ; 

* Adorn awbile our joyous groupe« 

' My lovely strangeunaid ?' 

* What ! mare f when thou already hast 

* So many fair or brown ? 

* And dost thou never think of her. 

On whom thou placed the crown V 

* Which dost thou mean, sweet moralist ! 

< That tall and graceful fair, 

* Whose eyes shower beams upon the grouud 

' Whose smile sheds roses there V 

*■ Tis she, indeed, and well thy words 

< Convey a lover^s praise ; 

' Then how couldst thou forget that smile, 

* That glances humid rays V 

* My eyes meet hers-^to make them weep— 

*• My lips — to make her scold \ 
« Whene>r my arms embraced her waist, 

< Her mother has been told. 

< Show me, before we meet again, 

* Partridges pairM with hawks, 

^ An eagle's eyrie shared by crows, 
*Or grapes on jasmine stalks !' 

The messenger returnM to bear 

The words of alter'd love,— 
The maiden, like a partridge, droop'd, 

And murmur'd like a dove. 

She push'd her lattice wide for air. 
Before her threat should choke ; 

And all but touched a sable steed, 
Black vest and purple cloak. 

Her stately lover sate beneath, 

Upon thatcourser^s back ; 
Like lightnings all th' embroidery shone. 

Like night che rest was black ; 

* Oh ! shall I call him «^ beauteous vine !'' 

* But vines can fire the brain ! 
« Or shall I call him ^ graceful reed }^ 

* We lean on reeds in vain. 

* No ! thus I bail him ;— silver staff! 

* Thou diamond sabre blade ! 

* Eagle, with green and golden wines ! 

( Where hast thou lately preyed ?' 



• That roving Eagle will be bound 

' With chains that tame his pride, 
« And if thou wouldst behold the siglit, 

* Thou mayst attend my bride.* 

The horseman struck his throbbing brow ; 

* Adieu ! my roatber*s choice, 

* Thou, thou alone must be my bride— 

* Descend, my love ! rejoice."* 



0» a TmaJb-ttOM im «• irith Cotmhj Ckmtk-gmr4. 

A little spirit slumbers here, 

Who to one heart was very dear. 

Oh I be was more than life or light. 

Its thought by day— iu dream by night I 

The chill winds came— the young flower faded^ 

And died ;— the grave iu sweetness shaded. 

Fair Boy ! thou shouldst have wept for me, 
Not I have had to mourn o'er thee ; 
Yet not long shall this sorrowing be.— 
Those roies I have planted round. 
To deck thy dear and sacred ground. 
When sprinff-gales next thoie roses wave, 
They'll blush upon thy mother's grave. 



B^ 



Gkntlkmkm. — ** As for geMemenJ^ nya 
Sir Thomas Smith, (temp. E4irard VI.) 
«« they be made dog cheap in tfail Idogdom ; 
for whosoever stadieth the laws of the realm, 
who stadies iq the universities, who profes- 
seth the liberal sciencea, and, to be short, 
who can live idly, and witboat manual la* 
hour, and will bear the port, charge, and 
countenance of a gentleman, he ahsil be 
called master, and shall be taken tot a gen- 
tleman.*^ 



Jacob's Laddee. — In a little book which 
has just been published at Paris, deprecatii^ 
the continuance of flogging as a punishment, 
and characterizing it as a relic of ancient 
barbarism, the author (Count Lianjuinais) 
quotes the following curious and forcible 
passage from St. Bernard, in support of his 
ridicule of those who are always for adher- 
ing to the practices of old times, however 
absurd or censurable : ^' God alone, because 
he is perfect, can never improve. Far from 
me be the men who say ^ we will not be bet- 
ter than our fathers.^ Jacob saw angels as- 
cending and descending the mysterious lad- 
der which united heaven and earth ; but did 
he see any of them stop and sit down } U is 
imponibU to be stationary. Here below 
Dothing remains in the same stsite. We 
must either ascend or'descend ; he who stops 
on the way, falls !** 
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B^poH of fm adjudged law^aui, noi iohe 
fwmi in the baokg. 
Sfcakeapetra ▼•..The Author ef WaTerley. 



This day came on, before the Lord Chief 
Commissioiiery Time, a trial, in whipb 
Shakespeare was porsnery and the Author of 
Warerley defender. As the case excited 
considerable interest in the literary world, 
the court was unusually crowded. On the 
bench, beside the Judge, we observed 
Homer, Sophocles, ^schylus, and the 
laughter-loving Aristophanes. The Earls of 
Essex and Southampton, the munificent 
patrons of the bard of Avon, were present, 
and seemed to interest themselves much in 
the proceedings. The jury was composed 
pardy of the gentlemen of former days, and 
partly of those of the present. Counsel for 
the pursuer. Lord Chancellor Bacon, &c. ; 
for the defender. Dr. Dryasdust, Messrs. 
Gifford, Jeffrey, and the other celebrated 
critics of the day. Among the various per- 
•ona^es who crowded, or, we may say, lUer- 
aUy crainmed the court, we observed, in a 
croner, the Autl^or of the Curiosities of 
laterature, busily engaged taking notes, 
from whose papers the foUowing account of 
the proceedings has been chiefly taken. 

The points at issue were : Whether was 
the pursuer or defender the greater genius? 
And whether the defender, by bis produc- 
tions, had Boi innovated upon the fame of 
the pursuer ? * 

An objection was made to the trial going 
forward, on the ground that the parties did 
not come before the court on an equal foot- 
ing; in respect that the one was a writer of 
dramatic works, and the other of novels, or 
prose tales and histories; and that there- 
fore a oomparison could not properly be 
drawn between the two. But it was argued, 
tlrat the two species of coMosition l^re a 
ckise resemUance to each otlier. That both 
depieted natural incidents and manners, and 
both dealt in the passions, and feelings, and 
fotblea of hmnaaily. That, in Shakespeare^ 



time, the spirit^ of the age, and the habits 
and tastes of the public, had, perhaps, an ef- 
fect in directing his attention to dramatic 
works ; that the spirit of chivalry, then in its 
height, made the people delight in tourna- 
ments, public shows, and theatrical specta- 
cles: whereas now the sentiments of the 
public had changed, and their amusements 
were diverted into other channels. Th^ 
still retain their taste for the spirit of such 
works, but their habits have become more 
domestic, more retired and sedentary, and 
their minds less enthusiastic, stirring, and 
chivalrous : they now prefer reading, in their 
closets such works as the novels in question 
— where the dialogues are so interspersed 
with description, as to bring the scene in a 
pleasing manner before the fancy— to wit- 
nessing all the pompl^nd circumstance, and 
the action and expression of a mimic repre- 
sentation. That, under these circumstances, 
the Author of Waverley had but adapted his 
productions to the prevailing taste ; and that 
it is probable, had he written in Shakes- 
peare^s time,*his pieces would have assumed 
a similar form to his. 

The objection was over-ruled, and Lord 
Bacon rose to opep the case for the pursuer. 
He felt considerable diffidence, he said, con- 
sidering the high merits of the subject, to 
appear before such a learned and venerable 
assembly as the champion of his celebrated 
client in the present case, more especially^ 
as his pursuits and studies might seem to 
have lam in a different tract ** But I con* 
sider, my Lord,^ he continued, *' that the 
man who unfortunately has not a relish for, 
or he who lets other occupations entirely 
alienate his taste from such productions, \a 
deprived of mady of the most delightful vnA. 
exhilarating pleasures of a refined mind. I 
reflect with singular complacency on the 
many times, when, unbending my mind 
from severer studies, I have luxuriated on 
the vivid sallies of imagination, the toucb- 
ing pathos, the poignant wit, and pure mo- 
rality, contained in the volumes of my illus- 
trious client I need scarcely enlarge on 
the fame of this celebrated author; he has 
received the united and enUrasiastic admira- 
tion of his own countrymen, and of all those 
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of otiier countries who are capable of ap- 
proaching his excellencies. It has been 
beautifoily obserred by one of his admirers, 
that if it should so happen that the race of 
men became extinct, a being of another spe- 
cies would have a sufficient idea of what hu- 
nan nature was, from Shakespeare's works 
alone. Every shade of character,— ^rery 
amiable propensity,— every dark, gloomy, 
and turbulent passion, is portrayed with 
such singular truth and minuteness*- 

' Eteb change of many-colour'd Life he drew, 
Exhtusted worldt, and then tmagio'd new t 
Eaiitence raw him apuro her bounded reign, 
And panting Time toU*d after hia in vain !* 

Thus has his name floated down the stream 
of public opinion, emblazoned by the ap- 
plauding voice of successive ages, — without 
a rival, or even an approa^ of a com- 
petitor; till at last one has arisen, who, 
simiUuiy gifted in many respects, treads 
close in his path, and in the eyes of 
many seems to proceed with equal foot-steps. 
Far be it finom me to attempt to underrate 
the merits of the defender. I admire and 
lionour his genius ; but still that genius may 
lie great, without being the greatest; he 
may shine a star of the ftnt magnitude, with- 
out rivalling the sun in his splendour. In 
fertility and vig^our of imagination, in felicity 
of painting to the life, in simple and natural 

Eathos, and almost in hpmour and wit, he is 
tde, if at all, inferior to bis rivaL He 
paints a variety of characters with true con- 
sistency and originality ; so distinctly are 
they brought out, that we seem to recognise 
them as individuals, and in time come to 
reckon them in the list of our acquaintances. 
80 &r as he depicts, he does so with life, and 
the pictures please and amuse us. But we 
in vain look for those awfVilly-deep portrai- 
tures of humanity, those sympathetic deline- 
ations of feeling, and gradual risings, insidi- 
ous changes, and * tempests and whirlwinds* 
of passion, coming so closely home to men's 
business and bosoms, which are to be found 
in Shakespeare. If we come to consider 
the language in which the respective au- 
thors clothe their ideas and descriptions, we 
will find an immense superiority on the side 
of the dramatist. There is an indescribable 
charm in the flow and harmony of measured 
lines, which much enhances the sentiments 
they express ; together with a dignity and 
conciseness of expression, which prose can 
never equal, and never approach. Shakes- 
peare^ volumes teem with passages of beau- 
ty, in which are crowded and concentrated 
maxims, reflections, and turns of expression, 
which have become incorporated with our 
very thoughts, and which we borrow like a 
second language, on all occasions, either of 
seriousness or levity. His works can bear 
to be perused again and again, and always 
with renewed or additional pleasure.*^ 
The iUaitrious counsel, after observing 



that it was almost needless to call tiiy wit* 
nesses on the part of his client, although 
hosts of them were in attendance, eooduded 
a learned and eloquent speech, by cimvinff 
from the jury a verdict in his favour. 

The counsel for the defender now rose. 
When the question was first agitated, he 
said, it was not with the view of maldng in- 
vidious comparisons. His client had not 
the presumption to attempt to be thought to 
excel the great master-spirit of hb age, 
Shakespeare. The present discussion wae 
forced upon him, and he hoped it would not 
be considered as arrogance on his part if he 
attempted to defend his client Comparisons 
of all kinds, but especially of literary merits 
were often very vague and inconclusive. Of 
two persons attempting the same walk, one 
might excel in qualifications of one kind, 
and one in another, and it was a matter of 
much nicety to adjust the balance between 
them. The noble and learned counsel on 
the other side, with much candour, had ad- 
mitted, that in what must be considered the 
essentials of genius, the author of Waverfey 
was little or nowise inferior to his great pro- 
totype — ^in imaginative power, in felicity of 
description, and in depth of feeting. That he 
had not portrayed many of the passions and 
feelings, whfch are most remarkable, and 
most prevalent in humanity, may perhaps be 
owing to the circumstance that Shakespeare 
lived before him. The gpreat minds of the 
days that are past have seized upon the most 
striking and most important subjects, and 
have left little to their successors but imita- 
tion and amplification. There is no ferther 
room to paint the workings of ambition, 
leading on to guilt and cruelty, after the 
characters of Macbeth and King Richard. 
Groundless jealousy, revenge, and the love 
of malice, purely for its own sake, are already 
depicted in Othello and lego,— -the melan- 
choly wreck of a noble and sensitive mind 
in Hamlet, — and youthful passion in the 
loves of Romeo and JuUet. It may perh^ie 
be said, that, striking out new paths, and 
seizing on incidents not obvious to the com- 
mon eye, and therefore not suspected to ex- 
ist, is a principal characteristic of genius. 
But human nature, though diversified, is not 
inexhaustible,— the general properties, and 
primitive passions and afiections have alrea- 
-dy been sufliciently portraved. The au- 
thor of Waverley Uien, to be original, had 
to take these general passions of our nature, 
and represent them when under peculiar 
circumstances, situations, and states of ci- 
vilization ; as is exemplified in the Covenan- 
ters, under the s^y of religious enthusiasm, 
— the Celts in a semi-barbarous state, &c. 
These characters, then, being peculiar, and 
confined to a sect or nation, though they 
may not be so generally .or individiudly in- 
terestittg, display not the less art and power 
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in their construction. In his historical 
characters, the Author of Wareriey will 
bear an equal comparison with Shakespeare, 
in bifi truth of painting, and power of illus- 
trating^ and amplifying the conceptions of 
history. In pathos, the history and trial of 
Effie Deans, the catastrophe of the Bride of 
Lammermoor, and sereral other passages, 
Tie with the finest scenes of Shakespeare. 
The ludicrous humour of Bailie Jarvie has 
few counterparts in the pages d the other ; 
and the caralier, Dugald Dalgetty , need not 
be ashamed to shake hands with the sack- 
loring Sir John Falstaff. Rebecca in Iran- 
hoe, and the sisterly affection of Minna and 
Brcoida in the Pirate, equal the most lovely 
creations of Shakespeare. In short, there 
would be no end to enumerating his 
various beauties ; and we shall now proceed 
to bring forward proofs of the unirersal ad- 
miration in which the works of the defender 
are held. 

Here a motley crowd of witnesses were 
examined, consisting of all ranks, degrees, 
ages, and professions,—- old maids, bachelors, 
grave doctors, and philosophers—striplings 
and young misses, who all bore unequivocal 
testimony of the pleasure they had derived 
from the author's works. After these, Vol- 
taire, and some others of his countrymen, 
his disciples, were brought forward, in order 
to give their opinion against the dramas of 
Shakespeare. But Voltaire's evidence was 
so oontndictoiy, and so plainly showed that he 
was unacquainted with the spirit, and pre- 
judiced against the plan of the author's 
works, as to render his testimony of no 
weight 

Here the pleadings closed, and the vener- 
able Judge summed up the evidence in a 
clear and masterly manner. He left the de- 
cision entirely to the impartial verdict of the 
jury ; and if they should give it in favour of 
the pursuer, in his opinion, it would rather 
be an honour than a disappointment for the 
Author of Waverley to be thought worthy of 
competing with the immortal Shakespeare. 

The jury, after retiring for some time, 
gave a verdict in favour of the pursuer, on 
both issues. 



I 

i 



SONNET— To EMUds. 
Gobs ! goo« tor eTerf— *tww m glorious dretm. 
But it hu past ; ud dimly, fajotly now 
Around my heart, and on my feverish brew. 
The fliclierlag rays of torturing memory gleam- 
Bow beautiful, how bright, fair ipirit, wert thou ! 
My maddened aourt best, dearest, only theme; 
All apeee was full of thee; grove, hill, and stream , 
Th« clead*i Hgbt motioo, and the wild wave's flow, 
All spoke oT U«c, £zilda ! aod, led on 
By the dread power of passion's charmed rod. 
For thee, eocbantreas ! I forsook my God, 
And bung my hopes around thy neck alone ! 
Tet tboa hast flung them off ! aod we must part : 
Wbit bot SB strly grave bsflti • bfokso heart ? 

H. O. B. 



Aloi^ aioi^ 1 cannot choo§e (ut love hm- 

I have a dream upon my hearty 
I cannot bid it quite depart. 
Although I know that dream is one 
That 1 ifaould, like a lerpent ihuoi 
I know too well what Love will be^ 
To truR such guest to bide with ms* 

I have teen hearts well nigh to breaks 

I have looked on the faded cheek ; 

Mhny a ligh have I seen iwellhic 

On lipi where the red rose was dwelUng :• 

AH this sorrow mine will be. 

If I let Love dwell with me. 

The laugh, the lightest one of all 

Amid the gayest festival, 

I have known altered for the tear 

Whose falling does not soothe, but sear : 

Knowing this, it cannot be 

That i will risk Love with me. 

I have known the sweetest sleep 
Changed to vigils, that but weep ; 
I have known the careless eye- 
Hide the depth of agony : 
This is what I feel will he 
Mine when Love has breathed on me. 

1 have seen the broken heart 

In its hopelessness depart ; 

Seen Life's brightest hopes but crave 

Of their stars an early grave : 

What sin on my soul can bSy 

That Lovers spsll is set on me ? 

Yet I feel that all in vain 
Would I struggle with the chain 
That upon my heart is set : 
I may pine, but not forget ; 
Can it Love, and must it bs« 
One more victim found in me. . 

Yet that voice is io mine ear ; 
Would that it were not so clear ; 
Still, that look is as a spell. 
With a power I may not quell. 
Love, if thou my doom must be. 
Find a mortal shaft for me. 

All my lieart can stoop to bear. 
All Lt»ve*s pain, and all Lovs^ care, 
To find that its own energies 
Cannot to themselves sufl&ce. 
To feel another one can be 
Doom and destiny to me. 

Yet I love, and OJ how well 

Lip or look may never tell ; 

Never might my spirit brook 

Others on its depths to look : 

O, I wonld give worlds to be 

Free, even as I once was free. L. S. L. 



TBB CELL OV DSATH. 

John Vaitic, an aecompliahed tad interesting young 
man, was executed for forgery, Nov. 11, 1817. After 
condemnation, he wrote upon the walls of bis cell the 
rollowiog lines : 

** Thou helpless wretch, whom Jurtice calls 

To breathe within these dreary walls^ 

Know, guilty man, this very cell 

May be lo thee the poreb of bell. 

Thy guilt eonfeas'd, by Ood forgiven, 

MyiteriouB change l it leads to Heaveiv 
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ON WINE. 

If the draokea divinity were really such 
as he is painted by his rotaries, iLtbe rosy 
bunch not only exhilarated but improved the 
appearance, if the potent drang^t not only 
inspired wit, bat stimulated benevolence, I 
certainly should double my dose daily ; but 
I have seen too many of my friends fall off 
prematurely from life, and fade and wither 
in its prime, from a too great indulgence in 
the pleasures of the bottle, to be deceived 
by the fervid descriptions of festivity. There 
is certainly a moment in the hour of con- 
viviality most delicious, it is that, when con- 
fidence is inspired, and when friendship and 
brotherhood are moved up to the highest 
pitch, but the moment after may be frauglit 
with peril — this circumstance makes me 
cry incessantly at the banquet, 

Uuo ne Bicche rapht— Horat. 

I do not add tut plenum, Bnt whither 
indeed ? might have said the young votaries 
of Bacchus, with whom I fell in accidental- 
ly in my travels. To what regretful lengths 
the consequences of the scene I witnessed 
might have led, it is fearful to think; I 
shall always rejoice at its happy termina- 
tion ; but before I go into detail, I must ar- 
rive regularly and methodically at the 
period and place (a thing which I do not al- 
ways do) , and ! must conduct my reader 
politely oy thfe hand with roe. 

On my arrival at ^ I fell into 

company with some spirited youths, whose 
years and habits were not exactly suited to 
mine, but who are worthy creatures, not yet 
arrived at the season of reflection. The 
bottle circulated so freely after dinner, that 
I thought prudent to slip out and to retire 
to my apartment I at first took up a book, 
but my eyes grew very soon fatigued ; the 
evening was calm, but there' was a slight 
breeze that seemed to murmur through the 
atmosphere, and induced a pleasing melan- 
choly: what would I have given for the 
mellifluous vocal strains which are beanl in 
Italy ; or the distant notes of the clarionet 
and flute ringing in a wood, or conveyed 
nearer and nearer to the enchanted ear on 
the water, that I might say with the unri- 
valled master of the passions, the immortal 
Shakspeare : — 



«t. 



aitUog oil • iMQk, 



The music crept by me upon the waten, 
Allayiot both their fury ind my passioD 
With iu sweet tlr" 

My iEolian harp was in the room ; I un- 
packed it, and enjoyed its soothing notes, 
those matchless sounds which Lord Byron 
has in a manner embodiedy by describing a 
bsnnoDy"^ 



" Aa when the winds and barp-strioss aicst* ' 

I had not long enjoyed the calniy like m 
gilded dream which the soft music ilung 
over my senses, when a most harsh and dis- 
cordant noise, and the jarring tones of riot 
and disturbance assailed n^ ears like a peal 
of thunder. I leaped from my seatt P*^ 
as the waiter entered my apartment, and 
entreated me to come down stairs, ibr ** the 
young gentlemen were going to kill each 
other." I hastened to the spot Impreoa* 
tions, oaths, harsh epithets, breakuig of 
glasses, and striking fk tables, rose like a 
storm. ** Throw him out of the windoWf* 
cried one ; — ** you shall answer for this wiUi 
your life, sir," vociferated another;— '* my 
pistols are ready," repeated the first mo» 
mentary maniac: *^one of us must fall,," 
added he;—-** why to-morrow, sir.'" resuia* 
ed the second speaker ; ** now on the spot ;" 
** separate them,^ accented a fourth, almert 
breathless ;•:-** take away their sabraa/* 
screamed out the waiter/ Here the taUe 
fell, and with it a mountaiB of glasiee^ the 
wine flowed on the floor, and Ipoked like 
blood ; joofi of the young men jumped over 
the wreck in order to seize his prey, but 
slipped and cut his hand with the fractured 
glass, and bled profusely ; httv oaths and 
imprecations sw^ed again ; ** curses on the 
table, the waiter, the villain, who gave me 
the lie!** **Oh my poor brother," sobbed 
out the young man who was in the act of 
separating tl^ two furious foes, and whose 
wine fever had now superinduced langour . 
and dejection, followed by a flood of tears. 
What a scene for a sober rational man to 
witness! what a pandemonium had thia 
jovial circle turned to ! Here were the worst 
of passions let loose, tilting and warring 
together; anger, hatred, revenge, cruelty » 
irreligion, madness and self-destruction. 
In the place of these (when I left the room,) 
mirth, harmony, love, friendship, disinter- 
estedness, fun, frolic, and generosity were 
all afloat ; hand was linked to hand, heart 
g^ppted to heart, wit ran its merry Yound, 
and universal- benevolence seemed to glide 
on with the generous purple tide, extracted 
from the meUow gprape. Now was the cnp 
empoisoned with bitterness^ the potent 
draught had brought on delirium, whilst the 
fire kindled in youthful veins; seemed to 
engender death. One was hoarse with 
abuse, a second speechless with rage, anoth- 
er stamped like an incurable frantic, the 
last was sunk in despair ! Of what damna- 
ble materials must that fluid he compoied, 
that could worii such extensive and power- 
ful mischief; yet it was from its excess and 
abuse, not from its use, that these deadly 
eflects fkiwed. 

I had no small difficulty in separating the 
combatant^ aided by the waiter and the 
youth who was melted and lubdaed by wine ; 
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it was bot without some dangler that I put 
a 8top to that state of things, of which it 
might be said 



cooteotioq like t bone, 



Full or high feeding, madly hatli broke loose, 
And bean down aU before hte. •> 



parties, to soothe, to flatter, to promise to 
return, to dissemble, to reproach; nay, 
eren to pretend to enter mto the feelings of 
these madmen, and, on getting possession of 
their arms, to assure them that 1 would go 
out with them in the morning. What an 
inhuinan night for them to pass ! restless^ 
and inflamed, or seemmglj dead and sub- 
dued by the weight of intoxication; the 
hght of reason, man's chief boast, extin- 
^ished for the time, and man, the image of 
bis Lord and Maker, degraded below the 
brete creation! What an awakening for 
gentlemen and friends! Sorrow, regret, 
alarm, and murderous purpote, all contend 
lag for exclusive dominion in their minds. 
But I was eaiiy at the bedside of each, and, 
by the most conciliating conduct and gentle 
expressions of which I was master, by 
changing the eruel features of the case, 
glossing over high proyocation, explaining 
away intended insults, softening coarse 
epithets and base expressions, and by re- 
Blinding each of the former friendship and 
intimacy of all, added to the assurance of 
my conviction, that the opposite parties 
were equally brave and incapable of giving 
oifencey or of departing from the lines and 
limits of gentlemanlike behaviour, I finally 
succeeded in effecting a cordial, sincere, 
and unqualified reconciliation, with no ar- 
Hereperueey no acid reminiscence, and with 
a manly shame for the past, and a warm as- 
snnnce of more prudence for the future. 
I did not fail to hint how scandalous such 
affairs were on the continent, how much all 
the polished part of Europe considered ine- 
briety as the vice of the lowest of the low, 
and concluded by laying great blame on 
the liquor itself, which was a palatable re- 
mark to my young friends. But what was the 
mighty cause of this total dereliction of all 
the duties of humanity? a dispute about 
filling a bumper to a silly toast, an assertion 
that it was overflowing, a counter asser- 
tion that there was diiy -light in the glass, a 
peremptory order to haihe the brim, a stub- 
bom refusal to obey ; an observation that 
such conduct was not like that of a gentle- 
man, a sneering taunt or provocative to re- 
peat those words again, a surly repetition, 
accented without reflection, the lie given 
and a call for slaughter. Is it possible for 
any thing to be more irrational, more trans- 
gresaive of all the laws of order and deco- 
rum? 

When I recollect the different effects 
which I hare seen liquor produce on divers 



IQX 

individuals, from the years of my being at 
college to my present wintry season, the 
excess of passion ib some, the rage for ga- 
ming in others, the ta&te for destruction 
(windows, glasses, scattering of money in- 
cluded,) in one man, the proneness to of- 
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the morbid disgusting appearance of a third, 
the ungovernable wildness of a fourth, add- 
ed to the loss of power, mind, and expres- 
sion, the torpor of somnolency, and all the 
long train of other evils, I am induced to 
think that liquor, Uke medicine which is 
designed to revive and comfort, to remove 
debility and to banish low spirits, must pos- 
sess infinitely more deleterious compounds 
and bad qualities than we are aware of; 
that one ingredient produces sickness and 
nausea; another brings on stupidity and 
sleep ; that the acid of a third makes men 
cross and disputative; and the alcohol of a 
fourth creates fever and insanity ; some re- 
ceive slow poison in the cup; others are 
speedily drugged to madness. These re- 
flections are enough .to make . a weak man 
become a water drinker all at once ; but 
he who knows bow to govern his appetites, 
will distinguish betwixt the use and the 
abuse of benefits. 



A MAID TO HER LOVER, 

J^ Proehr. 
Whereas the ring I gave to thee, 
Juan, when our love was young, 
And I upon thy bosom clung 
With all a girPs credulity? 

In the narrow circlet lay 
An emblem as I thought (ere fears 
And doubt sprung up in after years) 
Of endless love that mock'd decay. 

And its golden round contained 
For gentle hearts a silent spell, 
Withiu whose magic we might dwell, 
I hoped, as long asliie leniained. 

And am I tifien forgot by you? 

Oh ! then send back the idle token, 

For rings are nought when vows are broken, 

And useless all while love is true. 



LOVE. 

Where is the heart that has not bow*d 
A slavn, eremal Love, lo thee: 

Look on the cold, the gay, the proud. 
And is there one among them fiee ? 
The cold, the proud, — oh ! lore has turn^cl 
The marble till with fire it burnM ; 
The gay, the young — alas that they 
Should ever bend bene^ith thy sway ! 
Look on the cheek the rose might own, 
The smile ii round like sunshine thrown ; 
The rose, the smile, alike are thine, 
To fade and darken at thy shrine. 
And what most love be in a heart 

Ail pa&sion^s fiery depths concealing, 
Which has in its minutest part 

More than another's whole of feeling ? 
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THE BRIDAL EVE* 

When Helen entered the cottage, the 
watchfal mother, careful of her daughter's 
peace, questioned her : ** Where have you 
been, Helen f^ said she. '* I must inquire, 
for your cheek is flushed, a tremor is spread- 
ing through your whole frame, your eyes 
are beaming with tears — though not of sor- 
row, and there is something in your air that 
bespeaks your mind full Have you some- 
thing to tell me ? I know you have. Where 
have you been ?^ 

" I hare been taking a walk with Donald 
Campbell along the shore." 
« What did he say ?" 
" That he was going to leave us to-mor- 
row." 

<< You do not seem sorry : did he tell you 
aught to make you happy ? 

« Yes — he asked me if I would be— but, 
do not question roe more, mother ; I cannot 
speak all he said." She replied thus, and 
blushing, turned her head away. 

The skilful eye of- the mother watched 
'her daughter, and in her voice and gesture 
read all that Helen could have spoken. — 
Yet, not satisfied with that, she said, " You 
do not mean to leave ut too, Helen ? You 
are my only child ; think you not, I would 
be lonely and comfortless without you ?" 

'* I told him that, mother — but he will 
speak to you himself." 

** Perhaps you do not love him, Helen, 
and told him so." 

" No, no, mother; you taught me never to 
speak what my heart did not feel ; and I 
could not but respect him whom you hare 
cherished so much, and praised so oftea" 

<* Yes, my dear Helen, of all the village 
lads, he is my favorite, and I would rather 
see you wed him, than the proud Duke him- 
self. His parents have shown him a good 
example, and will leave him a good name.'' 
<* But, I cannot leave thee, mother," said 
Helen : *^ he will live far ov«r on the other 
shore; and were I gfone, you would have 
none ta help or comfort you. When he is 
gone, I can love him with a sister's love, as 
I have always done, and still be your daugh- 
ter." 

** To see you, Helen," spoke the affec- 
tionate mother, ** happy with Donald, will 
compensate for every loss : let me tell you 
now, what I could not before, that my fond- 
est anticipations have been to see you his 
wife, and when you are, I have nothing 
nore in this world to wish for. O ! how of- 



ten have his parents and we, even when yen 
were lisping infants, spoken of this, and 
looked upon you as two sweet roses ripen- 
ing on one stem, and marked you budding 
into worth and loveliness. If you think of 
my peace, if the happiness of your old pa- 
rents weigh with you, Helen, yon will mar- 
ry Donald." 

The earnest and affectionate tone in which 
the mother spoke, touched Helen to the 
heart : to think how strongly her own soul 
was knit with Donald's, and to know how 
much the ^^ old folks" desired the match, 
produced feelings which she Could not com- 
mand, and the mother mingled her tears of 
joy with the daughter^ 

The father was now heard on the thresh- 
old, and, as he raised the latch, Helen dart- 
ed to her own apartment, and spent the 
night in all the dreams such happy knre 
could inspire. 

The old man entered with joyful step and 
smiling face : he had spent the evening 
with Donald^s parents, and there had beard 
the happy news which Helen had just told. 
This was an era in their lives, glaidder and 
brighter than the hour they were betrothed 
themselves, and it exceeds my power of de- 
scription to do their feelings the justice they 
deserve. 

The morning came*— and the honr of de- 
parture approached. Donald stole a mo- 
ment to tell his Helen how soon he would 
return, and to beg her to fix the bridal daj 
at an early period. She spoke not, but 
bound around his tartan black-plomed bon- 
net a braid of her flaxen rihglets, and her 
expressive eyes told what her tongue could 
not, *' wear it for my sake." 

His dog Towler, that noble animal, as if 
he knew Helen was intended for his future 
mbtress, which before had kept at a distance, 
now advanced, and fawned about the lovely 
girl, scarce less lovely than his master. He 
was a' brave dog, and showed signs of feel- 
ing and of knowledge, and had performed 
expbits, that would have told well in 
*^ L'Histoire des chiens celebres." 

Lord John was on the pier, where the 
wherry was moored, with his lovely wife 
and his retinue. Donald could not delay ; 
he encircled Helen's finger with a ring, and 
pressed her to his breast. A murmur of 
' farewell,' was heard from Helen^ voice of 
music, and a tear sat like a diamond on her 
now wan cheek. Donald saw her emotion, 
and breathed out a word of comfort : he turn- 
ed and brushed away a tear which stained bia 
manliness, and his look spoke what the con- 
genial sold could well interpret-— he snatch- 
ed a kiss, and hurried to the shore. 

Helen, with grief and loneliness of heart 
saw the villagers assembled around the 
wherry, but her feelings being so different 
from theirs, she could not mingle with tbe 
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careless fiuewells of the multilude her sigfbs. 

There is a feeling in the rirtuous, which 

holds the latest farewell, the last sigh and 

parting look of the beloved, so sacred and 

so Taluabie, they cannot brook to hare the 

callous gaze on them, fisarlul lest they might 

be robbed of half itslvxnry. 

The wherry now spread her saib before 

a prosperous breeze, and gallantly brared 

the billows. Many a blessing was asked for 

the Toyagers, and many a lip kissed the hand 

which was outstretched as if to send a pro- 
tecting charm to them. Towier, the faith- 
ful animal, was seen to cast a look behind, 

and seemed to know, with as much'con- 

aciousness as his master, that he wafii leaving 

the *« bonny Ardentine.** 

The wherry, as she bounded away, grew 

smaller and smaller in the distance : now 

no living thing conld be discerned in her — 

the hall seemed buried in the Loch, for her 

bark-stained sails were all that were seen 
above the blue water. The villagers still 
gazed, and the* *' old folks^^ were not the 
most calloas spectators of the scene.** 

Now a something was seen just at the 
point of Kosneath, on which the sunbeams 
abooe bright, and gave it the appearance of 
an evening golden cloud : it was the brown 
sail — in an instant it rounded the point, and 
'was seen no more ! 

The villagers one by one dropped off to 
tkeir cots, to their nets, or to their fields, and 
all was deserted and quiet, where an hour 
before so many were collected with anxious 
looks and heaving breasts. 

[Tobecontiiiuad.] 
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Aod if they feel, or joy, or weep. 

Or ever dare to sleep 

In that strange land of shadows. Thou 

Whom I do call, come hither — now. 

But there thou art, a radiant spirit, 

Aod dosi inherit 

Earlier than others thy blue home, 

And art free to roam 

Like a visiting beam, from star to star, 

Aod shed thy smiJes from skies afar. 

Then, soft and gentle beauty, be 

Still like a star to me ; 

And I will ever turn at night 

Unto thy soothing light, 

And fancy, while before thine eyes, 

lam full in the smile of Paradise. 



fiete:^orfc Irf trrats flra?ettr. 



AN 



INVOCATION. 

fljf Pf octet. 
It, at this dim and silent hour, 
Spiriu have a power 
To wander from their homes of light, 
And oi» the winds of night 
To comej and to a human -eye 
Stand visible, like mortality- 
Come thou, the lost Harcelia, thou^ 
And on thy sunny brow 
Bear all thy beauty as of old, 
For I dare behold 
Whatever sights sublime there be. 
So I may once more look on thee. 

Or be thou like a demon thing. 

Or shadow hovering, 

Or like the bloody shapes that come 

With torch and sound of drum, 

Scaring the warriorV sluuibers, I 

Will welcome thee, and wish thee nigh. 

And I would talk of the famous brave. 
Of the dead, and their house the grave, 
And feel its wondrous silentness, 
Aod pity those whom tioue may bless, 
AAd see how far the gaping tomb 
Stretches its spectral arms, and hear my doom. 

And I would know how long they lie 
On their dark beds who die, 



Breach or Promisk. — ^Those who are 
in the habit of observing the proceedings of 
our courts of law, have remarked the won- 
derful increase of suits for breach of promise 
of marriage within the last few years* One 
would think that all the genilemen on the 
continent, black and white, had forsworn 
constancy, and set up for dear deceivers.— 
It is not long since a suit was brought in a 
northern county, by a lady of colour named 
Dinah, against a dashing Guinea gallant, 
ycieped Cassar, for winning her innocent af- 
fections, and then dancing away to the tune 
of 

** When I loved you, I c*B*t but allow 

** I had many an exqaislte minute : 
** But the icon that 1 feel for you ooir, 

** Hath even more luxury tai It** 

Dinah, it seems, was a romantic and melaa- 
choly charmer— the hue of her imag^atioB 
was dark and sable as that of her face, and 
many a languid smile did she waste upoB 
the insensate youth, 

" Whom but to lee WM to admlfe.** 
Caesar, however, like bis namesake the im* 
mortal Roman, was a man of the world, a 
man whose pleasure was 

** To sport an boer with besiity*8 ebala, 

" Then throF it Idly by." 
and Cssar left poor Dinah to [nne in soli- 
tude, and to sigh over the faithlessness and 
perfidy of man. But Dinah was none of 
your tender lilies, to droop and die in the 
shade — she was a spirited nettle, as Mr. Cs- 
sar soon learned, when the man of the law 
saluted him with a « Dw gratia," and a tip 
on his left shoulder : and a verdict of five 
dollars damoges, and six cents costs, taught 
him, tobis utter horror, that an affectionate 
heart was Bot to b« tiilied with. 
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To be aerioas, tfaSs meroenary system of 
extraction money out of private events, 
OQgbt to be discouDtenaoced. No delicate 
woman woold ever think of taking^ sucb re- 
Teoge— no proud woman would ever stoop 
to ac<;ept a purse of gold as an equivalent 
for wounded feelings— «nd no woman wor- 
thy of being loved, would ever obtrude her 
name before the public, to punish a dissem- 
bler and deserter. If a man, after gaining 
the affections of a woman, deserts her wUfk- 
outJuHcauie, if she has done nothing to de- 
ceive and to disgust him, if she be really the 
same to him on intimate acquaintance that 
she seemed to be in the first days of passion 
and admiration, then, if he arbitrarily and 
causelessly forsakes her, let him be left to 
thegoadings of his conscience, and the stings 
of his own self-inflicted dishonour. But we 
believe that in many an instance the defen- 
dant in such actions has suffered unmerited 
opprobrium of character, and unmerciful 
taxation of purse. Be it understood that 
we do not justify wanton and unprovoked 
violations of marriage engagements : there 
should be no bounds to the shame and infa- 
my of those who sport with feelings which 
are allied to all that is pure and noble and 
exalted in the character of the human heart. 
But are there never just grounds for either 
party to dissolve an engagement ? are there, 
at least, no palliating circumstances ? They 
who have mixed much in society, i^ell know 
tiiat every thingpresents itself under a mask, 
fliat ingenuousness aind transparency of cha- 
racter are as rare as the blossoming of the 
aloe, and that a bright exterior often covers 
a foul and degraded heart. Bjut does a 
young n\an, starting with headlong speed on 
the course of life, with warm enthusiasm, 
nigh passions, and generous confidence, 
know this melancholy truth ? Nay, will he 
believe it from the lips of gray-headed wis- 
dom, when the rosy lips of youthful beauty 
are smiling upon him P Never : he must 
learn by his own experience, that ** all that 
glistens is not gold,^ and that beautiful fea- 
tures and attractive manners may be co-ex* 
istent with ungenerous feelings and evil pas- 
sions. 

We must be guarded in our remarks, or 
we shall have all the fair brows in the land 
fixed upon os frowningly. We do not mean 
that personal beauty is an index of mental 
defonnity— by no means— it naturally indi- 



cates the reverse of this : but flattery and 
obsequious attentions, if excessive oo tbe 
part of man, may sadly alter a character 
that nature formed for noble purposes. 

Now, has it never happened that the ytmif 
and inexperienced have been fascinated by 
a fair exterior, and have been deceived with 
regard to the real character? Has it never 
happened that subsequent cireumstaiicei 
have forced upon them the unwelcome tmtii, 
that the very being whom they had believed 
to be possessed of the best and purest emo- 
tions, was selfish, disingenuous, and hypo- 
critical ? And if so^ most diey sacrifice the 
peace and welfare of their whole lives to a 
contract founded on deception, or bear tbe 
alternative of being dragged before tbe pub- 
lic^ stigmatized with every epithet of sbame 
and reproach, and ruined in their fortunes 
and expectations ? Surely, this is not jus- 
tice. 

The promise of an honourable man grveb 
to an honourable woman, is a sacred .obli- 
gation ; even if admiration should languish, 
and affection should falter, he would never 
dare to incur hia own displeasure, by offend- 
ing his own sense of honour. In some in- 
stances, this sense is carried to a fastidioos 
excess ; but if this be a fault, it is tbe foult 
of a noble mind. 

But does a jury ever take into considerap 
tion tbe circumstances to which we have 
alluded? Can they, from the nature of 
things, obtain clear ideas on the subject ? 
No — there are witnesses always at hand to 
prove an engagement, but there cab be none . 
to prove that one party has detected insin- 
cerity in the other— :the defendant himself 
can ber the only witness, and the testimony of 
the most upright man on earth is never ad- 
mitted in bis own behalf, by distrustful and 
suspicious Juttice. 

We have been led to make these obser- 
vations from having noticed repeatedly in 
the journals of the day, statements of trials 
for breach of promise, in which the damages 
have at times been excessive. But cser- 
tainly the friends of a sensitive and delicate 
female might find some other means of pun- 
ishing a wretch who cau$ete»ily forsakes her, 
than tbe picking of his pocket If a man 
be really guilty of such baseness, the ven- 
geance is too slight and too cheap — if he be 
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UBooeftt, it is by far too dear, and the oon- 
•equencet are inevitably iojurioiu to both 
putici. 



THb Jforih Jbnerican Rmew. Article, 
Ijoid Bjmah character and writings. 

We do not know to whose pen the pnblic 
•re indebted for this extraordinary article 
of fifty-nine pages, nor do we care who the 
writer may be ; but we mnst express our 
regret and surprise, that such a production 
■honid find a place in the North American 
lUriew. Byron is in his grave, and there 
(be spirit of persecution and misrepresenta- 
tion should let him rest 

Since Lord Byron^s decease, his memory 
bas been frequently assailed ; and although 
a few have dared to accredit to him some 
good qaaUties, yet it is to be feared that 
no reasonings and no aiiguments on the 
part of liberal men, can at present rescue 
the permmal character of this iojuned man 
from the ungenerous and wantod calumnies 
by which it has been aspersed. The com- 
nnaity is still blinded by passions and pre- 
judices, which are unceasingly fomented by 
the artful and the malignant. That Lord 
Byron was guilty of many an error, that bis 
spirit at tiroes was sceptical on subjects that 
aboold always be approached with awe and 
reverence, that he was not perfection, either 
ia conduct or in principle-— all these truths 
are freely admitted. It is an observation of a 
French writer, (Voltaire, if our recollection 
does not deceive us) that " great talenU 
rarely exist, unaccompanied by great &nlts,^ 
and that. '* les erreurs les plus moostreuses 
ont toi^urs kik la production des plus grand 
gteies.** That this remark is peculiarly 
applicable to Lord Byron, we are free to 
allow ; yet we cannot perceive the justice 
of harping eternally on bis faulU, and over- 
looking the great virtues that were a com. 
pooent part of his nature. It would seem 
that whenever genius is arraigned before a 
vorldly tribunal, meek-eyed charity aban- 
dons the human breast in despair, and that 
every malign and intolerant passion guides 
the reins of opinion. 

For Lord Byron^ scepticism on matters 
of religious belief, we offer no apology and 
no exculpation— -that he doubted the divini- 
ty of that pure and sublime creed which al- 
leviates the agonies of life, and divesU the 
ffrave of its horrors^ his best friends most 
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acknowledge, and lament ; but that he was 
a confirmed, decided and unalterable infidel, 
his most intolerant foes will find their inabi- 
lity to prove. If he doubted the Christian 
faith, he equally doubted the dogmas of un* 
principle and abandoned infidelity; and 
before bis troubled and unquiet thoughts had 
time to subside into a decided system, he 
was struck down by mysterious fete, in the 
prime of his existence, and in the noon-light 
of his glory. 

There is a spirit of religion in all great 
minds. The fire of genius is naturally a 
pure flame, and if at tiroes it hath shone with 
unholy light, and scorched and consumed 
what it should have warmed and vivified, it 
is because the world has polluted its purity, 
and perverted its purposes. Let the world 
then be more charitable in its Judgments of 
erring greatness, and let not frail mortality 
thus impiously take in its hands the ven- 
geance of Omnipotence, to gratify its own 
blind rage and insatiable hatred. 

Lord Byron^ enemies would fain make 
us believe that he was a thorough demon of 
darkness, without a single redeeming trait 
of character— that he was a heartless liber- 
tine, and a confirmed infidel. Now, let us 
test the propriety of these epitheU ; let us 
see whether this Iceptic on subjects of faith, 
was not as fully a sceptic with respect to 
vain and hardened infidelity. 

** Tet If. m koUe$t men tiaTe rfeemsd, tlMre be 
A land of totUt beyond that nbJe shore. 
To Bliame the doetritui of Uu Saddwet, 
Ao4 sophists madly vaio of dv^out lore ; 
How siveet It were io Concert to adore 
With those who made our mortal laboura light. 
To bear each voice we feared to bear ao more.** 

Ckitde ffmrold. 

Tell US, ye generous and benignant inqui- 
sitors, who sit in judgment on the memory 
of Byron, ye self-constituted avengers, 
whose immaculate purity is beyond a doubt, 
do these lines betray (he confirmed infidel ? 
Again - . 

*' This clay will sink 
Its spark immortal, envying it the light 
Til which it mouiitN as if to break the link 
. Thai keeps us from yon heaven that woos ua to Its 

'•''"k." Chitde Harold. 

*' Before the CiMstnu humbly let me how 
O'er hearU divide, and o'er hopes destroyed.** 

CkOde Harotdu 
'rl. J** ^rthaagtPt (nm. not gk>ry*B, must awake 
Those whom they thirst for *' 

ChUd% Harold. 
«* And wheo at length the mhid shall be ail free 
rrom what it hates io thia degraded form, 
Ref^ of its carnal life, sare what shall be 
Bxistent happier ie the fly and wona— 
When elemeots to elemeois cADform« 
And dott la aa it should be. 9kaU i mat 
Feel all I su^ lesa dasxllng, but more warm ? 
The bodileas thought, tho ifirU ^ tack spot. 
Of which e*ea now at times I share the immortal lot ?' 
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- " But let m% quit wiomU works, wguu to nad 
Bit Mmk€T*$ spread urouDd me ** 

Ckildt Hmrold 

Im this the lang^uage of the callous infidel, 

who deoiea his God, and whose creed is ar^ 

nihUation'? Again — 

** Yet peace be with their aslies— for bj them 
If merited, the fnaUg U paid^ 
It is not 9mr$ t9 judgt^ fkr less eoodemo^ 
The boor must come when such thinn shall be made 
Known unto all* or hope and dread afiajred 
By slumber on one pillow, in the dust, 
Which thus much we are sure must lie decayed ; 
And when it shall revive, as is our :nuU 
*TwiU be to be forf iven, or si^er mkat U just » 

CMWe Banld. 

Do these lines breathe the '' horrid hope^ 
that the grave is the abode of eternal sleep, 
or the confidence that the dost shall be rai- 
sed at the period of judgment ? 

** The beioss of the mind are not of clay ; 
EsuntiMj fminortai, they create . 
And multiply in us a btlKhter ray, 
beloved existence-** 



CMUe ITaroM. 

** If from society we learn to live, 
'Tis solitude should teach us how to die — 
It hath no flatterers, vanity can give 
No hollow aid— alone, aimi mUh his Ood must ffrlve.*' 

ChUde Harold. 

** I speak not nf man*s creeds— they rest between 
Jtfew amd kU Maksr » CkUde ffaroM. 

Satan choie the wilderness for the temptation of 
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IToU 1 7/A to Canto Atk ^Harold. 

'* It is to be recollected that the most beautiful and 
impressive doctrines of the diviiu fomtder qf Chris' 
tiaiitty, were delivered not in the temple, but on the 
Bount " IfoU 20IA Csnio 3d ^ HaroU. 

We again ask, what is the spirit of all 
these extracts? Is it that of one npon 
whose heart the cold drops of doabt have 
fallen, until they have worn away all faith 
and all principle ? If not, how happens it 
that all the Goules who have been satiating 
their rapacious appetite on the departed By- 
ron, have completely overiooked them ?— 
Much as they may marvel at the circum- 
stance, we can assure them that the noble 
poet actually wrote all these, and many 
more sentences, fraught with the purest mo- 
rality ; and it were but fair to array them 
in opposition to the exceptionable part of 
his writings — ^bat 

'* The evil that men do. lives aner them— 
The coo<l is oft interred with their bones." 

And this great and gifted genius most share 
the common lot of having his merits foiigot- 
ten, and his misdeeds piled in black columns 
above his grave. 

And now as to his personal character. — 
We deem it unnecessary to expose the 
froward and vulgar vituperations of Robert 
Walsh, jr. of the National Gazette, against 
Byron ; for Robert Waldi, jr. is as narrow- 
minded and opinionated as any hypercritic 



that ever inflicted prosing and dull ii 
upon genius, since the day of Zoilus. I0 
due time we shall canvass hi* pretenwMiSy 
not political, but literary ; meanwhile^ let 
him enjoy his &st-waning cooseqaence, 10 
the consolatory idea, that all the editors ia 
America stand in awe of his ooloisal pow- 
ers : he is not the first Cdossus that was 
formed ofbrtus. 

One of the most prominent chaiges ad« 
vanced by the enemies of Byron, is his 
quarrel with his wife. Courtesy might in- 
duce us to pass by her ladyship in silence ; 
but stern truth obliges us to declare, that 
fhmi all the information which we have g^ 
thered about her, she was unworthy the af> 
fection of a high and spirited man. Sbe 
married him not on the impulse of lorey 
but on that of ambition ; and led away by 
shallow vanity and the jealousy of a weak 
mind, she poisoned his happiness, and exiled 
him from his country, placing more confi- 
dence in the assertions of a low-bora and 
artful dependant, than in the haughty and 
imyielding honour of a man who was loo 
proud to be insincere. Had Byron been 
differently wedded, how different would his 
fate have been — ^but the melancholy history 
of his broken affections, impressively enfinr- 
ces the truth which he utters in Harold— 

M fm, none, find what they love, or could Invs 
loved.** 

That he had in his heart all the capabHitieB 
for generous confidence and exalted love, 
none will doubt who know the inseparability 
of high genius and noble passions ; and had 
he found such a wife as his friend the de- 
ceased Shelley found, be would not have 
wandered from his ancestral hall, to meet a 
prematuredeath in the land of the stranger. 
On the day of Lord Byron^ deoeaae at 
Missolonghi, it was ordered by Prince Maa- 
roGordato, that all public offices should bo 
closed for three days, that all the customary 
festivities of Easter should cease, and that a 
general mourning should take place, for 
twenty-one days. In alluding to the period 
of Byron's illness, the Prince says, ** SXoi 
fux^i, fM^oXoi, wfSgsc xtti yuH&as vncnfavof 

" all classes, the humble and the great, male 
and female, overcome by gprief, entirely for- 
got the days of Easter.** *< His munificent 
donations," continues the Prince, '* were 
before the eyes of every one, and no one 
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«iiioiig8f as erer oea^^ or erer will cease to 
oouider him, with the purest and most gyrate- 
fol seatimeDts, our benefactor.^ 

Is &is the language which the head of a 
aatkA would apply to a profligate and shame- 
leas libertine, in whose File bosom life had 
just ceased to throb ? or is it the gratefiil 
tribute of affection and respect to shrouded 
worth! 

In our next number we shall, with all due 
deference and courtesy, tilt a lance with 
the critic in the North American Review ; 
and 

*■ kn our cause is richt, 
So be our fortune in tliii * eoming fisbt.* '* 



A DUcoune^ delwered in the Middle Dtt(ch 
C^hMTch^ /(Tew-York^ on June 12M, 1825, 
on occarion of the death of JUrt, Jdary 
Ij n dtie. By Richard Varick Dey, A. M. 
Pastor of Uie Congregational Church, 
Greenfield Hill, Connecticut. 

This excellent discourse has already pas- 
sed tiuougfa a second edition, and from its 
iodVeaing popularity, a third will probably 
aoonfc^ow. In action to #e masterly 
nmnner in which the author has executed 
his oration, (its eloquence deserres this title) 
the subject is well calculated to call forth 
the best talents of the speaker, and strong- 
est interest of the hearer. The exemplary 
woman whose death gave rise to this anima- 
ted and impressiye address, was well worthy 
of all eulogy ; benevolent without ostenta- 
tion, pious without severity, and upright 
without pride, she was one of the few in 
whom the mild virtues of Christianity shone 
in perfection ; and the afRactionate encomi- 
amima which have been bestowed upon her 
neoMiry, are all founded on the firm basis 
of truth. The departing hour of such a be- 
ing is calm and sacred. There are no ter- 
ron in its contemplation, no dark reooUeo- 
tiooa of the past, and no fearful misg^irings 
of the future. 

We like the style of Mr. Dey's discourse 
«-it is glowing and warm, at times perhaps 
almost too ornate, but fax superior to the 
dij didactic manner so prevalent with pul- 
pit orators. We cannot understand why he, 
whose theme is altogether the most impor- 
tant to mankind, should not aim his flight at 
the fairest pitch of eloquence. If the sub- 
jects of human passions and human actions 
pennit the author the use of the boldest ima- 
ges and most iffipaasioDed language, surely 



the great theme of human destiny through 
eternal ages, may well claim the same privi- 
lege. 

Mr. Dey^ discourse opens in the follow- 
ing manner : 

" There is no tie which Death, the great 
Destroyer, severs for ever upon earth, more 
endearing in its intimacy — ^more holy in its 
nature — more remediless in its dissolution, 
than that which binds children to an affec- 
tionate mother. It is when that loss is felt 
— when the full sensation of the bereavement 
first comes home to the bosom of the mourn* 
er — when the voice that from childhood 
sounded so sweetly in the ear, is hushed for 
ever in the grave — when the eye of love iB 
dull, and glazed in the stillness of apathy— 
when the lineaments stamped upon the heart, 
with all its most halloweid associations, are 
fixed and inexpressive, and have become 
as the clods of the valley — it is then that the 
heart-stricken mourner realizes the dreari- 
ness — the solitude — ^the agony of his depri- 
vation. 

'^ Unmindful of the frail tenure of human 
existence, we float along the current of time, 
annoyed and wearied with the cares that in- 
tercept us in our passage ; heedless of the 
blessings Grod has provided for us, in the 
tender attachment of a friend that cannot 
forget us ; until the blow falls, that deprives 
us of our best earthly comforter ; and we 
pass onward forsaken and alone. It is then 
that the tear will start afresh, and the sigh 
break from the heart, as we pause by every 
spot which her society has linked with me- 
mory—every well-known and well-loved 
scene where childhood sported, or where, in 
advancing years, her presence encouraged 
and cheered the developement of intellect 
or feeling — consoled in suffering, or rebuked 
by its mild and saddened expression, devia- 
tions from duty or excess of passion. Her ' 
spirit seems yet to linger in those scenes, and 
a silent voice speaks from them to the heart. 

" But alas ! <' the spirit is not there !**— - 
nor does the form we loved best on earth, 
dwell longer within those precincts. The 
one has gone to God who gave it — the other 
reposes oii its cold pillow, in a slumber so 
profound, that it will be waked only by the 
trump of the Archangel ! Faithful memo- 
ry will recall that consecrated image ; and 
in the silence of the night it may stand be- 
fore the dreaming eye, in some sadly pleas* 
ing, *^ phantom peopled'' vision :— the voice 
of imagination may summon that form from 
its sepulchred Mepose, and her gentle hand 
may disrobe it of the pale shroud and the fa- 
ded colour of the grave, and present it to 
the enraptured eye in tbs freshness of life, 
and the brightness of beauty : — but no more 
on earth can we hold communion with that 
which we loved so well, and for which we 
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Borroired to deeplr. The bereared heart 
atks of the solitiidet— '* Where is the !"— 
and the empty echo answers *^ Where f^ 

This is fine writing, and forms an appro- 
priate introductioQ to the pathetic descrip- 
tioa of materoal lore which succeeds it. In 
contrast to this endeanog and (ailbful feel- 
ing, the writer portrays the hollowness of 
worldly friendships— 

*^ Where are the friends of our prosperity, 
when ** the evil days come, and the yean 
draw nigh, in which we must say^we have 
no pleasure in them P" Wlieo th<j clouds of 
misfortune descend, and poverty and want 
overlalie US'— when the heart is nick wilU 
the unfalfilment of hope, ..nd the spirit 
droops over its blasted expectations^ when 
the cup of life is empoisoned by mischance 
or guil^— when the storm hath no rainbow, 
and the midnight hath no star — where then 
are the flatterers of our cloudless skies, and 
oar sun-bright hours f When the schemes 
of earthly ambition CboI, and the hiss of the 
muititnde follows our downfall^ whither 
hare they departed ? Where is the shadow 
that attended us, when the sun has veiled 
his beams ? Where are the summer-birds, 
when the voice of winter sighs in tue leaf- 
lev forests ?^^Alas ! H is but interest^— or 
convenience— or habit— <yr foshion^that 
preserves the firiendship of mankind. If we 
apply the test to their sincerity, how often 
will we find them true to their former pro- 
fessions? Their affection, even if undis- 
sembled, is fickle and changeable ; for their 
interests are diverse from ours ; their plans 
of aggrandisement, or their views of gratifi- 
cation may clash with our own; and then 
farewell to confidence and kindnetts 1 Wbere 
are the friends of thisi world, when the mouth 
of calumny has breathed mildew and pesti- 
lence over the promise of our growing re- 
putation ?— Where are ikeyt when the taint 
of worldly dishonour has fallen on our heads, 
and shame, whether deserved or not, has 
pointed us out for scorn and mockery ?— 
They hare gone to worship the rising sun -, 
and left perhaps their former benetactor to 
pine in gloomy solitude over their iograti- 
tude, and to feel the biting memory of '* be- 
nefits forgot'* 

From these extracts our readers will be 
convinced that in accrediting to the author 
fine genius and cultivated taste, we are not 
using the words without their proper and 
just application. 



The London Monthly Mag^ine contains 
the fi>llowing notice of Dr. Peroival% Po- 
The praise bestowed upon them is 
but tike «xception in tiie latt sen- 



tence resU on a fraU ftmndatiflii. Waha^ 

any drtnebackf Peroival^s poetry will * 

oomparisob with the most tastelul pradi 

tions of the mother countfy.** His geoiaa 

is ef the highest order, and posterity wilfr 

confirm the assertion. 

** We have seen many specimens of Ame* 
rican taste and genius, but we think tliia 
work one of the most favourable. Dr. Per* 
cival resides in Connecticut, is still a youn^ 
man, and was an instance of precocity in his 
college siuiiies. '» 1 he Wreck," '* Promc- 
theus,** and '' The Suicide,** are pieces the 
leugth of which enables the author to exhibit 
his powera of description, and display his 
philosophical principles. The first of these 
is in the simple but effective manner of 
Wordsworth ; and the author writes like & 
man of feeling, who has been.accusumiedto 
the phenomena of the sea. In ** Prome- 
theus,*' he displays his physics and his meta- 
physics ; but there is a tinge of that reli- 
gious mysticism which, perhaps, for another 
century, must be indulged among the de- 
scendants of the gloomy fanatics w.io first 
peopled New-£iigland, and whose prejodi- 
oes still restrain the free exertion of Aiken* 
can intellecAf - But for this drawback, the 
Poems would bear comparison with the 
most tasteful productions of the mother 
country." 



OBITUARY. 

Dnn — By the scorn, neglect, and 
dal iif a gmtnHU public, the genuine and 
legitimate English drama, aged about 300 
years. As from the ashes of the fohled 
Phmnix rise another, so, from the maoes c€ 
the drama hare sprung up a spurious fomt- 
ly, whose only merit and claim to life is the 
great display of mountains, cataracts, raging' 
oceans, thunders, lightnings, storms, guns, 
inexpressible dumb-shows, and a thoosand 
other such nothings. 

As soon as a near and dear friend diet' 
such is the way of this world !— a stranger 
80(Mi becomes no more a stranger, but usurpe 
the place, and reigns emperor of the breast 
which was wont to be the sole domain of the 
deceased. 

It is thus with the old drama — we see 
thousands crowding to the theatre, and ga- 
zing With delight and admiration on the 
*' splendid spectacles,'' where their former 
beloved friend used to shine in all the splen- 
dour of genius and applause. 

Perhaps it may be necessary to giro a. 
hktory c^ the disease of which the frieml 
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•r« amr limeot, died— it is dooe in a few 
bfief woids. The^wercUj of hutiionio tol- 
eot, end the littk regard ounpamgen bare 
laloiy thown to bring on tbeir boards the 
for acton in our coontry, who are capable 
of apealdng eY«n as well as the town crier. 
Sospended animation is lometimeB, by the 
moat Bkilftil, mistaken for death. It may 
be so in this case, and we still hare hopes. 
Were oar managers to attempt the proper 
means of resnscitation, we think it poBsible, 
(for nothing is impossible) that the drama 
might yet live a healthy life for 300 years 
more. Pray ye, Messrs. Managers, try it 



On 



Wmt tk€ Iftm-Terk lAtwafg OaufU. 

THE SENTENCE. 

Iflieribed to Min Joeepbioe W****. 

I bad a riaioD ;— oo tiM ahore 

Ofdeatb'a dark atrean 1 lay, 
Lull'd by Ita deep and eullcB roar, 
Dnamiog tbo waary oifbt away : 
Whoo fortb rion oot the awalllnf wavs 
'Fate rear*d her serpent- eieetar^d bead, 
Like ooe eaeaplng fron the gmve, 
WHb tidiosBfroni th* aaaembled dead. 
Her flMNilderinc band, all taunt and red, . 
Waa pointed tbreateninfly at me ; 
And amlling wHb Mpulebral glee, 
Tbua in ueeerthly tone abe aaid :— 
that aeroU wbicb the band of th' iflunortal hath 
traced, 

the red bomins brand of bell*B jnonareb hbtb 
' meed, 
There b written and aealed the reaiatleai decree 
To which ancela moat yield •« and this aeoteoce to thee : 
" Than haat loved, but In vain, for but horror and pain 
*' ShSU be thine tUl that lore be abandoned again !" 
** And tbua do I (tartber denounce thee thy doom, 
*' Thy pathway thro' life shall beahrouded in gloom 
** Dark aa hell : all thy wanderlop shall mhwry afaere. 
** Thy sluoibering be madness, thy wafclog despair; 
*' In tby brain shall Iw burning and ice In thy heart 
■" Tin that ill-omeoed passion for ever depart !'* 

*« Hence ! dark spirit," I cried, *• with thy bootless 

endea? our ; 
•« *Tl8 Tain ! I will love her, and love her for ever !*' 

** Yet lioid. didst thou mark the mad roar of the storm T 
IMdM tbon nark thoae wild demons In legions that 



A more terrible din shall be ever around thee. 
And aiyriadi of spirits aMre direful confound thee— 
I>oat tbou labour for wealth ? thou shalt labrur in Tain, 
'Weettb shall By thee for ever, and mock at thy pain ; 
Seek*at thou honour ? disgrace shall be thine in lu 

steed. 
And disbooour rest heavy and dark o'er thy bead ; 
Aspiring and proud, wouldst thou languish for fame t 
Tbov shalt have it— ber tmmpet shall echo thy shame ; 
▲ iBMpait-cherged elood shall bane gloMiily over thee, 
Aad asguiah and soirow uneeaaiog ahall cover thee; 
I^Bceeslngt— Eternal! for life's latest breath 
SbaU bequeathe thy dark destiny changeless to death t" 

*' Still Is vain doat thou i«ve,aU thy power cannot sever 
That dear AaaNfhnanyhsBrt.lwill love her for over; 



And though bell yawn beneath, aad the HghtDJBga flub 

over, 
All scathing and burning, while living m love hsr !" 

•* One word more, aad the loit— though thy maniac tags 
WHb the spirits of darkneaa vain warfare would wage« 
Canst thou bear, asark me well t tby ltlM<d*« diadaita» 
Will the sc<«rn of Ur eye, and Acr heart give no pain ? 
Canst endure that her anger shoulij ever puraue thee. 
And hw glance of contempt rankle withering through 
theet** 

Half breatbleaa aad fainting, I aunk in deapair— 
* At last, hellish spirit, thou'st wounded me there; 
Tet crush 'd and despairing, dark prophetess, know 
Even then 1 can bury In silence my woe ; 
All hopeless and secret my passion shall boiB, 
Nor seeking, nor hoping, nor asking retura; 
To life's latest moment my love will I cheriab. 
With me It shall live, and with au only perish. 
Then hence ! speed thee hence, with thy beotlesv 

endeavour— 
«Tia vahi : 1 miU love her, and love her for ever !" 

C T B> 
New-Tork, Oct. 17th, isas. 



{Written at Oreesbuab la the aunmer of inSi] 
ToC. 6*** ▼♦• %•—***—. 

** The friends thou hast, and their adoptiOB tried. 
Grapple them to thy aoul with hooka of steel." 

Bahlit. 

We are aeated tide by aidd 
By thy father's festal board, 

Aod the goblet^s aparkling tido 
Is again before us poured. 

We have poured that goblet full 

To the days of olden time. 
When our life waa beautiful. 

When we both were in cor prime. 

We have crowneH that genial bowl 
With the myrtle's sacred wreath. 

We have pledged with heart aad soul 
Friendship radelese until death. 

I have found thee firm and true 
Midat the false and hollow thiong— 

I have found thee of the few 
That have never dona me wrong. 

Thou didst not forsake the tFee, 
When the spoilers bent it low, 

When foul hate aod calumny 
Feasted on its youthful bough. 

Bent, not broken, it bath sprung 

Proudly once again in air. 
And the cloud that o'er it hung 

Is dispersed and skies are fair. 

UikaU flourish— yea, by heaven ! 

Though a thousand storms assail— 
It shall ne'er be seared or riven 

By the lightning or the gale. 

And the faithless biarts that fikilcd 
In the tempesu of its mom, 

Aod the craven hearts that quailed 
Shall but live in memory's scorn. 

Then, ere yet again wo sever 
I a^ill pledge the days to be. 

And ranew the vow that aver. 
Thou Shalt find m« trus to thee. 
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That, whatever fate betide thee, 
Good or evil, weal or woe. 

There ii one will stand betide thee 
Till hii Itft^ilood ceaie to flow* 



• • « 



TO CORRftSFONDXIfTS. 

<< Ad^,*^ and ** btia,'' aball appear. Se> 
reral other oomaninicattoiis, of which we 
ha^e DO room to recooot the signatures, 
have taken their flig^ht out of our window, 
** in tenaes auras." It may not be amiss 
to state that the projecHle power was applied 
by ounelres. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

CONYKBSATIONXS AT DR. MITCHILL^. 

WinUr'*t Bark. 
Fbom South America, through Major 
Mitchell, of the rerenue department, came 
specimens of the aromatic bark, firand a- 
long the MagfeUanic coast, toward the end 
^of the sixteenth century, by Captain W^io- 
ter. On account of its spicy and agreeable 
flavour it was used as a condiment and sea- 
soning for food, and as a mild and palatable 
ingredient in diet, drinks and decoctions for 
scunry and lues. Though it seemed to be 
nearly allied to the canella in character and 
properties, it was neyertheless distinguished 
by the new generic name of JFtntoftmo, 
with the specific appellation aromoiiccB. It 
was remarked, however, that Persoon in 
his synopsis denominated it the Canelia al- 
bttf and quotes the Winterana, as a syno- 
nime only. It is a fine-flavoured article, 
and fit to be employed in medicine as well 
as diet, for imparting agreeable flavour to 
pharmaceutical ^md culinary compounds. 



WUd Riee tf J^arth Atneriecu Fautte 
AvovM^'Waler OaU. 

C{eu#— Monoecia, or one house. 
Ortier-^Hexandria, or siit males. 
Otmu — Zizania. 
Speciei — Clavulosa, vel Aquatica. 

Grows spontaneously in the ponds and 
lakes of Fredonia ; more especially in Cham- 
plain and Michigan. Exquisite specimens 
have been received from Colouel Leaven- 
worth, at the Council Bluffs, on the High 
Missouri ; and the Catalogue of the New- 
York Lyceum, of the phmts growing for the 
distance of thirty miles around the city, 
mentions the one under consideration, as an 
inhabitant of that region. The curkms in- 



quirer may consult Lamberts memoir, with 
a large and accurate engraving, in the sev- 
enth volume ot the English Linnean trans- 
lations, page 264. Nuttall, in his stan- 
dard and classical work, entitled Genera 
of the North American plants, Iec. caUs it 
«' American Rice." Vol II. p. 210 ; and 
Clinton in his celebrated discourse delivered 
before the New- York Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society on the 4th May, 1814, Vol. 
I. p. 164 — 167, Note IL has given an elab- 
orate discussion of the subject. 

Samples of the seeds in their native state, 
as covered by their calyxes and glumes; as 
stripped of these pericarps, and exhibiting 
them in the nudity of wheat and rye ; and, 
as fiurther showing how the grain looked af- 
ter preparation by aid of hot water, quick- 
ened by aid of potash. It was swelled, and 
burst like maize or Indian com under the 
agency of alkaline lees firom wood ashea, 
converting that admirable grain into a fivm 
called raeoofoift. 



PHYSIOLOGY. ' 

TEMPER AMEVTS. — THE BILIOUS. 

The profoundest dissimulation, and the 
most obstinate constancy are the most emi- 
nent qualities of the bilious. No one ever 
combined them in higher perfection, than 
that fiunous Pope, who, slowly travel- 
ling on towards the pontificate, went for 
twenty years, stooping, and talking for ever 
of his approaching death, and who, at once 
proudly rearing himself, cried out, ** I am 
Pope!^ petrifying with astonishinent and 
mortification those whom his artifice had 
deceived into his party. 

Such too was cardinal Richelieo, who 
raised himself to a rank so near to the high- 
est, and was able to maintain himself in it ; 
feared by a king whose authority he estab- 
lished, hated by the great, whose power he 
destroyed, haughty and implacable towards 
his enemies, ambitious of every sort of glo- 
ry, kc. 

This temperament is further characteri- 
zed by the premature development of the 
moral faculties. Scarcely past their youth, 
the men 1 have named projected and carried 
into execution, enterprises which woold 
have been sufficient for their fame. 

If all the characteristics assigned to the 
bilious tempenment are carried to the high- 
est degree of intensity, and to this state is 
added great susceptibility; men are iraa- 
cible, impetuous, violent, on the lightest oc- 
casions. Such, Homer describes Aohiliee> 
and aome others of bis heroes. 
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TMX BfXI.AKCaOI.IC. 

The cbaracten of Lewis XI. and Tiberi- 
us, leave nothing wanting for the moral de- 
termination of this temperament Read, in 
the Memoirs of Philip de Commioes, and in 
the Annals of Tacitus, the history of these 
two tyrants ; fearful, perfidious, mistrustful, 
suBpicious, seeking* solitude by instinct, and 
polluting it by all the acts of the most say- 
age atrocity. Distrust and fearfuhiess* 
jmned to all the disorders of imagination, 
cxMUpose the moral character of thi^ temper- 
ament The passage in which Tacitus 
painti the artful conduct of Tiberius, when 
be refuses the empire, offered hirik, after the 
death of Augustus, may be giren as the meet 
perfect model of it. Verto^ inde ad Tiberi- 
wnnreeegAC' Com. tacit Armal lib. L 

As Professor Pinel very justly obseryes, 
ID his treatise on insanity, thehistory of men 
celebrated in the sciences, letters, and arts, 
baa shown us the melancholic under a differ- 
ent fight: endowed with exquisite feeling, 
and the finest perception ; devoured with an 
ardent euthusiasm for the beautiful, capable 
of realizing it in rich conceptions, living 
with men in a state of reserve bordering up- 
cn distrust, analyzing with care, all their ac- 
tions, catching in sentiment its most delicate 
shades, but ready in unfavourable interpre- 
tations, and seeing all things through the 
dingy glass of melancholy. 

It is extremely difficult to delineate this 
temperament in a general or abstract man- 
ner. Though the ground-work of the pic- 
tare remains always the same, its numerous 
circumstances give room for an infinite 
munber of variations. It ub better, therefore, 
to have recoune to the lives of illustrious 
men, who have exhibited it in all its force. 
T^Mso, Pascal, J. J. Rous8eau,'6ilbert, Zim- 
merman, are remarkable, among many 
others, and deserve, by their just celebrity, 
to fix our consideration. The first, bom in 
the happy climate of Italy, proscribed and 
mihappy from his chDdhood, author, at twen- 
ty-two years old, of the finest epic poem the 
modems can boast of, seized in the midst of 
the enjoyments of premature glory, with the 
most violent and roost inauspicious love for 
fbe sister of the Duke of Ferrara, at whose 
court he lived : an extravagant passion, 
which was the pretext of the most cmel per- 
secntioDs, and which followed him to his 
death ; which took place towards the thirty- 
■eoGod year of bis age, on the eve of a tri- 
umphal pomp, which was prepared for him 
in tiie capitol. 

The author of the Provincial Letters and 
cf the Thoughts, enjoying, like Tasso, a pre- 
matnxe celehrity, almost on quitting child- 
iiood was led to melancholy ; not like him, 
'hj the crosses of unhappy love but by a vio- 
lent and overpowering terror, which left, in 
liis iaagioation, the sight of a gulf for ever 
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open at his side; an illusion whidi left him 
only at bis death, eight years after the acci- 
dent 

The history of J. J. Rousseau, like that 
of aU the melancholies who have distiqguish- 
ed themselves in literature, shows us ge- 
nius struggling with misfortune ; a strong 
soul lodged in a feeble body, at first gentle, 
affi9ctionate, open, and tender, soured by the 
sense of an unhappy condition, and of the in- 
justice of men. Till the time when, impel- 
ed by the desire of fame, Rousseau sprang 
forward in the career of letters, we see him 
endowed with a sanguine temperament ; act- 
ing with all the qualities belonging to it; 
gentle, loving, generous, feeling, though in- 
constant; his fertile imagination shows him 
nothing but gay images, and in this illusion 
of happiness, he lives on agreeable chimeras ; 
but gradually undeceived by the hard lessons 
of experience, afflicted, in the depth of his 
heart, with his own wretchedness, and the 
wrongs of his fellow-creatufes, his bodily vig- 
our wastes and decays ; with it his moral na- 
ture changes, and he may be referred to as 
the most striking proof of the reciprocal in- 
fluence of the moral on the physical, and the 
physical on the moral part of our being. 
His history is a proof, beyond reply, that the 
melancholic temperament is less a peculiar 
constitution of .the body, than a real disease, 
of which the degrees may infinitely vary, 
from a mere originality of character to the 
most decided mania. 

Zimmerman, early exhausted by study, 
already a physician of celebrity, at an early 
age lives in solitude, with an ardent imagi- 
nation, joined to the highest susceptibility ; 
abandoned to himself, devoured with the 
thirst of glory, he gives himself up to labour 
in excess, publishes his Treatise on Experi- 
ence, and the work on Solitude, so deeply 
imbued with the colouring of his soul. For- 
ced from the solitude be loves, he carries in- 
to the courts to which his reputation calls 
him, an inexhaustible store of bitterness and 
sadness, which political events supervening, 
brought to greater excess ; arrived at length 
gradually at the last term of hypochondria, 
he dies beset with pusillanimous fears, wor- 
thy of all eulqg^um and all regret 



TIBIAL COHPLIXENT. 

A father iDd soo. mueb addieted to drink. 

Sat each quafflnc bia grog wHh bisb glee ; 
Said tbe parent, •« Wby, Tom, tbou doat drink migbtT 
deep. 

Though youMI sar that you take after »e." 
** No, father, erted Tom, *' I will never tay 80» 

Nor do 80. 1 hope, by St Paul ; 
For Hia certain that if I diJ take afitr f e», 

I should drink fcttrcc/j aay tUuUi 

•• Nieander, who fain would be reckoned a wit. 
In an epigram once made a capital bit : 
From that day to thia be still puazles bia brain 
To strike off a second aa aharp, but in Tain. 
How often the bee, in its first fierce endeaTOur, 
Leaves its sting ia the woiuid, and is pointless for 
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JOHN PHILIP KKMBLE, XSa- 
Fr9m lk$ Edfmtmrgk JfafOitat. 

Or all the imiUtiye artt, the histrionio is 
that in which the iame of exceUenoe is the 
most fleeting and eFaoeacent The poet se- 
cures immortality in his lays, and the paint- 
er on his canvas. The genius of the sculp- 
tor is fixed in the marble to which he imparts 
ail the beauties of form, and descends to 
countless generations, after the hands which 
directed the chisel are mouldered into dost 

Bvt k« who h«te bis boor ap«a the itacs, 
Cto 9ewcB •stood his tano to half ao a|0 
Vor pen odr poncU eao tho actor save ; 
The art and artist Aaro one commoo graTO. 

The names of Oarrick and Henderson, those 
great masters of the scenic art, are now al- 
most as little known to our theatrical critics, 
as if three thousand years had elapsed since 
the era of their existence ; and, in truth, we 
who, now-a-days( prate of these matters, 
form just as inadequate ideas of the peculiar 
measure or qualities of those excellencies 
by which Garrick delighted our finthers, as 
we do of the Grarricks and Kembles, *' who 
slumber yet in uncreated dust" We can 
believe the former to hare been endowed 
with great powers of versatile genius, upon 
the samfe eFidence on which we belieye 
Queen Mary to have been endowed with 
great personal charms. All means of com- 
parison, in either case, being alike denied, 
we must be content with iimitinpour admi- 
ration to those beauties, and to such Oar- 
ricks, as the present age has produced. The 
actor may indeed find consolation for the 
lack of posthumous fiune in this, — that while 
his full portion of honours, with its more 
substantial concomitant, is decreed him on 
• the spot, and attends him throughout the 
career of his achievements, the fiune of as- 
pirants in the other arts has been too 
often doomed to wait confirmation from the 
tardy awards of posterity, long after thq ear 
is for ever deaf to the soothing influence of 
applause. 

We believe our annals record no one who 
afibrded the lovers of scenic exhibition, in the 
present generation, such general delight as 
Jchn Plulip Kemble— -certainly none who, 
in talents and personal character, accom- 
plished so much towards redeeming the 
stage from the thraldom of impurity and 
prejudice, and improving and rendering it at 
once an intellectual and moral enjoyment 
His name and his talents are associated with 
our eariiest and fi>ndest recdlections ; and 
memory still lingers with delight on days 
when the appearance of his name in capites 
on the walls of our city, operated upon us 
like the spell of an enchanter. Then, and 
until the appointed hour of enjoyment^ be- 



twixt impotiflpce for, and antioipatkm of tiie 
pleasure awaitii^ us, we coold do Dotkiag, 
and we could thmk of nothing bntCyemblei 
business and dinner were alike boree ; flm 
table had no pleasures for us oomparablft 
with those on the boards of the stace; tbe 
strains fimn the orchestra were unmelodioaa; 
and after the prompter^ bell summoned op 
the curt^, each actor^ prattle was tediom, 
until our senses were gladdened by the no* 
ble figure of Kemble — as if the gemas of 
old Rome still lingered in our island, sur- 
rounded b^ that hab which the lapse of ages 
imparts. 

Then in Bratus, or Coriolanus, or ia 
Cato, he identified himself with those 
master-spirits of antiquityf^and in imagina- 
tion carried us to Rome itself. We conlil 
have sat for days, and witnessed KemUe 
perform Coriolanus, in which he reached the 
very summit of the actor's art In spite of 
the ravages of time« he still exhibited this 
haughty patrician with undiminished energy 
—his erect chest, haughty Up, and dairk 
rolling eye, beaming forth unutterable 
things. In personal appearance alone, it 
was impossible not to admire the noble pro- 
portions and majestic grandeur of his figure 
— the expression of his Roman countenance 
— tbe tasteful folds of his classical drapery — 
the scarlet robe hung over his shoulder, as if 
it gloried in the form which it decked — all in 
perfect unison, composing a most superb and 
commanding tout ensemble of the human 
form, and such as Canova might have studi- 
ed as the beau ideal of a Roman. He waa 
worthy of being surrounded with lictors, and 
tribunes, and fasces, and of having crowds 
shooting around his chariot wheels. He 
wore the oaken garland, and it became him. 
He passed under a triumphal arch, and his 
figure adorned it With such a combina- 
tion of all the properties of his art in per- 
son, utterance, attitude, expression, and 
sound judgment never could the grand con- 
ceptions of Shakespeare find a more con- 
genial imagination — ^never, perhaps, equal 
powers to embodj the creations of bis fiimoy, 
and exhibit the workings of passions, which 
writhe, corrode, subdue, or excite emotions 
of lofty and heroic grandeur, with such sub- 
lime and imposing effect 

" We ihaU oot look opoo Us Uko sfiia ** 
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THE XONIED HAN : AN OUTLINE. 

Ox.D Jacob Stock ! — The chimes of the 
^Change were not more pooctaal in pro- 
olaimiog the progress of time, than in mark- 
ing- the regaiarity of his yisits to the good 
old Lady in ThreadDeedle-street, and her 
opposite neighbour in Barthotomeir-latie. — 
His doFotion to them vras exetnplary. In 
Tain the wind and the rain, the hail or the 
sleel» battled against his ragged front Nor 
the slippery ice, nor the (hick-lalliog sOow, 
nor the whole artillery of elementary war- 
fare, could check the plodding perseyerance 
of the man of the world, or tempt him to lose 
the chance which the mornitig,'bow unpro- 
pitioQs soerer it seemed in its external as- 
pect, might yield, him of profiting by the turn 
of a frac^on. 

He 'was a stout-bailt, rouod-shooldered, 
sqaab-looking man, of a. bearish aspect. — 
His featnres were hard, and his heart was 
harder. Ton oouid read the interest-table 
in the wrinkles on his brow, trace the rise 
and (all of stocks by the look of his counte- 
naoce ; while ararice, selfishness, and mo- 
ney-getting, glared from his gr^y^ glassy 
eye. Nature had poured no balm into his 
breast, nor was bis '* gross and earthly 
mould ^ ever susceptible of pity. A single 
look of his i^ottld daunt the most importu- 
nate petitioner that erer attempted to ex- 
tract haid coin by the soft rhetoric of a 
heart-moving tale. The wife of one whom 
he bad known in better days, pleaded before 
him for her sick husband and famishing in- 
fants. Jacob, OB occasions like these, was 
a man of few words. He was as chary of 
them as of his money, and hb let her come to 
the end of her tale without interruption.— 
She paused for a reply ; but he gave none. 
''Indeed, he is very iU, Sir."—" Can't 
help it.»— "We are very di8tre8sed.*»— 
CaoH help it."—" Our poor children, too 
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."—Can't help that neither." The pe- • r • •. l ,.....• 

titkmer»s eye looked a mournful reproach, .consaous mferionty,he gk>ned in boasting, 
which wooU have interpreted ilself to any oir fancymg, that money could purc hase 

other heart but bis, " Indeed you can ;" but . .,_,. «. r^iu--. w^m. ».r«,.,..i- 

&lwi M.^. •zi^.A T ^1^ r lA -^ I _ji ''The grave Sir Gilbert hold* it for t rule. 

She was silent. Jacbb felt more awkwardly Tint ev'ry dim Id wut it kotve or fool •*— Pofb. 



than he bad ever done in his life. His hand 
involuntarily scrambled about his breeches* 
pocket. There was < something like the 
weakness of human nature stirring within 
him. Some coin had unconsciously worked 
its way into his band — his fingers insensibly 
closed ; but the effort to draw them forth, 
and the impossibility of efiecting it without 
unclosing them, roused the dormant selfish- 
ness of his nature, and restored his self-pos- 
session. " He has been very extravagant" 
— " Ah ! Sir, he has been ttnfi)rtunate, not 
extravagant."— "Unfortunate? Ah! it's the 
same thing. Little odds, I fancy. For my 
part, I wonder how folks can be unfortu- 
nate. / was never unfortunate. Nobody 
need be unfortunate, if they look after the 
main chance.* / always looked ailer the 
main chance."—" He has had a laiige family 
to maintain." — " Ah \ married fooUshly ; no 
offence to you, ma'am. But when poor folks 
marry poor folks, what are they to look for, 
you know ? Besides, he was so foolishly 
fond of assistitag others. If a friend was sick, 
or in a gaol, out came his purse, and then 
bis creditors might go whistle. Now, if he 
had married a woman with money, you 

know, why then " The supplicant 

turned pale, abd would have fainted. Jacob 
was alarmed ; not that he sympathized, but 
a woman's fainting was a scene he bad not 
been iisod to ; besides, there was an awk- 
wardness about it. So he desperately ex- 
tracted a crown-piece from the depth pro- 
found, and thrust it hastily into her hand.-* 
The action recalled her wandering senses. 
She blushed : twas the honest blush of pride 
at the meanness of the gift. She curtsied ; 
staggered towards the door ; opened it ; clo- 
sed it ; raised her hand to her forehead, and 
burst into tears. 

No man had a more thorough conviction 
of the omnipotence of wealth. " Every 
man has his price," was his favourite axiom, 
as well as Sir Robert Walpole's ; and, while 
he looked upon high mental talents with that 
half-felt, half-feigned contempt, arising from 
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them, and that he bad that money. He 
certainly had neyer read Horace ; but he 
was quite of hb opinion, 

** Scilket uxortB cum dote, ftdemque et •micM, 
Et {SOUS e€ fQnotiii. refim pecuott donit *' 

** Tbtt doubtless mighty sold all Joys will briof ; 
Wit,geiilat bowity, frleodshlp— erery thing ^ 

The necessitieft of genio9 had frequently 
become subservient to his purpose, when 
he had occasion to develope bis speculative 
plans in language somewhat more readable 
Chan his own uncouth ^Change Alley jar* 
gon. nVas a glorious triumph to him to 
induce unfavourable comparisons between 
the possessor of brains and the possessor of 
wealth. ** You see, now, I can employ you, 
and you are glad to be employed ; whereas 
you couIdn^t buy and sell me in that way. 
So whales the use of genius, and learning, 
and literature, and all that rubbish, when 
it's to be had for any body^ penny ? Why 
need my son (if I ever have one) bore ' his 
brains with Latin and Greek, and gram- 
mar and stuff? seeing he can buy the use 
onH when he wants it, the same as I am buy- 
ing you, and all for a mere song, as a body 
may say. 'Twas a fine thing to teach us at 
school, that learning was better than house 
or land ; but I fancy I know which is best 
now : Pve a notion that I do. I guess 
learning would do me little good without 
the needful. A pocket-full of gold is bet- 
ter than a head-full of brains ; eiccept, may- 
hap, the brains that put a man in the way of 
getting on in the world.** 

Jacob was a bachelor. Sixty summers 
had passed over his head without imparting 
a ray of warmth to bis heart ; without exci- 
ting one tender feeling for the sex, depri- 
red of whose cheering presence, the para- 
dise of the world were a wilderness of weeds. 
Grallantry formed no part of his composition. 
He regarded the civility of every pretty wor 
man as a covert attack upon his purse, and 
an attempt to entrap him in the toils of mat- 
rimony. ^ He was resolved, he said, not 
to be cajoled out of his liberty, by soft 
tongues and pretty faces : women loved the 
money, if they didnH care a fig for the man. 
Besides, it was a bad world; and he wouldn't 
be the means of bringing more miserables 
into if But if he cared little for the so- 
ciety of females, be was selfish enough to 
know, that he could not enjoy the comforts 
of life without their assistance ; so he se- 
lected a coarse buxom spinster, to superin- 
tend his economical establishment, uniting 
all the domestic offices in her own individual 
person. There was no danger that her 
beauty would tempt htm to break his row of 
celibacy. He chose her philosophically, as 
an antidote to desire; like the anchorite 
who placed before him a death's head, as a 
memeiUo mori^ to guard him from the se- 
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resemblance to those sqnab figures of CLi' 
nese manufacture, that used to deck tlM 
mantle-shelves of our grandfathers ; short, 
fat, Wkde-movthed, and blowsy. She looked 
like a dwarf apple-tree, stunted in its alti- 
tude ; or as if she had been confined in a 
low-roofed cage ;. and nature, prevented hf 
the roof from shooting higher, had Tented 
itself in circumference. With such a oom- 
panion, Jacob thought he was not likely to 
be led into temptation ; so on he went, plod- 
ding, as heretofore ; . neither looking to hii 
right band nor to his left ; carefully pickiiig 
his way, without being allured by the gay 
flowers that sprang up in his path ; having 
no eyes for the beauties of nature* or 'the 
splendour of heaven ; no ears for the inekH 
dy of sweet sounds ; no relish ibr the crea- 
tions of intellect Beauty, wit, and genius 
poured forth their treasures in vain ; and 
the paintei^ skill, the poet's fancy— all thai 
imagination had conceived, or art acoom- 
plisbed — ^appealed to a being, sheathed in 
the impenetrable mail of worldly wisdom ; 
** Muu eyes, wm taste, stuu every thing.'' 

Deep thinkers are said to be deep drink- 
ers. I think not. But, be this as it may, 
it is- very certain, that there are no better 
gastronomists than those who never think at 
all ; and the digestive powers seem, in most 
instances, in exact proportion to the de- 
ficiency of intelleot Jacob Stock wae an 
illustration of all this. Money-getting waa 
the one idea that absorbed his whole sonl ; 
there was no place in it for any other feel- 
ing ; and beyond that, his predilections and 
sensations were purely aniraaL No man 
was better constituted by physical capaoity 
for great feats at city-dinners. Monnlaina 
of flesh and fowl, formidable arrays of tartle 
and veniscm, vanished before his demodish- 
ing prowess ; and on Lord BAayor% day, he 
revelled in an epicurean paradise. He aoil- 
ed more^lean plates than an aldenuin, and 
was kwked up to, in point of iadividml 
achievement, as the veiy later of civic 
feasting; the gown and chain men scarcely 
excepted. But, proficient as Jacob was on 
all public .occasions of masticatioa, be was 
rarely tempted to witness similar expkiils at 
his own table. There were one or two oc- 
casions, indeed, which beaignalized in this 
way : such as his election to the common 
council, and once when he had driven an 
excellent bargain in tallow. But these 
were mere solitary instancea, and nowise 
affecting the general cautiousness of hia cha- 
racter, which was very tender of involving 
the respansibility of his own puise, in acts 
of good fellowship or generosity. 

Jacob, though a shrewd man, and abon- 
dantly stocked with worldly wisdom, had 
one weak point He was egxegiooriy fend 
of flattery. I ask the observant render» 
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in Um totftitic variety of the humao cbe- 
raeter, ami gathert loiDetbiog for his stooge 
of knoirledge frann each individual he eo- 
coantaca in hit path, — I ask if it ever struck 
htait as a proaiiaeat peooliarityi that those 
who aflfaet it the least are the most auscepti* 
ble ci tbia ioainaating qvalitj, and that your 
thoraDfb4ired men of the worid, who are so 
senaiUy iaaprassed with the importaooe of 
wealth, as to expect for it amrersal bomai^, 
are, in this respect, aiBon|f the weakest ? — 
Jacob, with his rough exterior, seemed to 
set flattery at defiance. Yon would as soon 
think of soothing an nntamed bear with the 
melody of a Iqte; yet his weakness in this 
point 'formed, in fttct, the groundwork of an 
erent, the roost important in his whole exis- 
tence. His comfortable, accommodating 
hoe sek e e pe r , who seemed, good easy soul ! 
the qnintessence of meekness and submis- 
sion, had in her composition some lurking 
seeds of ambition ; and sundry circumstan- 
ces combined to rouse them into expansion. 
She knew her patron was rich ; and she 
knew be bad no notion of sharlnff his weaUb. 
She had witnessed the disoomitnre of la- 
dies, richer dian herself in adventitious ad- 
rantagea, saperior in external accomplish- 
ments, and armed with all the arts of her 
sex. She had even seen beauty and wealth, 
united in the same person, disarm^ of their 
potency, and nnable to pass the impenetra- 
ble burner of worldly interest and self-love 
that cfrcumvaliatedhts heart. What chance 
of success, then, could there be for her, de- 
ficieot as she was in personal attractions, and 
destitute of the magnetism of gold ? Where 
we suspect not, we are apt to forego our 
usual caution. A man would hide his watch- 
chain and seals, if he mingled with a pro- 
nuacuousmob, or tiiougbt of encountering a 
thief; but be would hardly think of using 
this precaution in the private circle of a well- 
dressed company. Jacob, who was proof 
against the attacks of ladies abroad, laid 
ande his reserve and his suspicion when at 
bone; he felt there was no need of them ; 
and all this the shrewd spinster was aware 
of. She had studied his peculiarities, and 
knew where be was vulnerable. She be- 
gan by covertly applauding his, prudence ; 
iosinuaCed hints of the agreeableoess of his 
penoQ, habits, aad disposition: first with 
the deference of an inferior ; and then, sh 
she saw the bait took, with something more 
Uke the independent opinion of an equal. — 
She gained ground wonderfully, because he 
never suspected the motive. In the very 
triumph of her career, he fell ilL 8fae nur- 
sed htaa assiduously ; and was detected two 
or three tiroes, when he drew back the cur- 
tasnsy sitting by his bedside, wiping her eyes 
witb the comer of her apron. These, with 
a fosr of the arts that female ingenuity so 



Jacobs heart. He reeeveved ; and heaaw 
joy for that recovery beaming in the eyes of 
the only being who had ever (as he thought) 
regarded him disiaterastedly. This could 
not be the mere attacbaient of a deaiestie s 
it was love. Jacob, with all his hoatility 
against the sex, was not proof against the gra^ 
tifying feeling of being bekived for oae^ self 
alone. Besidei, *she had never told her lore;^ 
she never hinted it ; but se em ed to carry 
the oppressive secret at her heart A ch^ 
d*CBU9re on her part crowned the jest. She 
gave him notice of her intention tq quit hia 
service. A relation, she said, had offered 
her an asylum, in a retired village. She 
grieved to leave the best*-kindest—ef mas- 
ters (here she sobbed;) but her health was 
drooping, and she wished to try the eflect of 
country air. This step showed Jacob the 
exact state of his heart. He felt that he 
could not live without the society of a being, 
who. from the force of habit, or some cause 
orxither, had become n e c essary lo his hap* 
piness. ** He ponder^ on^" and was reso> 
lute. He *' shrunk back upon himself, and 
startled" at the novelty of his own thoughts. 
He detected his heart in the indulgence of a 
feeling it had been the business of his life to 
suppress ; and all the selfishness of his na- 
ture was roused to action. But its opposi- 
tion was momentary. Her prudence, food- 
temper, economy, and undoubted attaphr 
ment stood forth in formidable array, and 
bid fair to outweigh aU prudential coneide- 

rations. 
•* Tli« tempter sair her tkoe—tbe work iba pKed,** 

In the midst of these pro and een delibera- 
tions, she contrived to throw in his way* as 
if by chance, a journal of petty sums she 
had saved him at sundry times, which she 
had honestly accounted for; and another pa- 
per, of even more importance, in the eyea 
of Jacob, than the aaving of money*-her 
will, in which she had left the residue of her 
scanty earnings to ^' the best of masters." 
This was the v/fiina maiMtf* Hesoocumbed 
to Dan Cupid ; and in the short period of a 
few months, the fot housekeeper became 
the kwful spouse of one of the richest men 
in the city of London. 

In a brief space, Jacob discovered that ho 
had been cajoled otft of his liberty. He 
stormed and raved, and fumed and fretted 
accordingly, with the restlessness of a pan- 
ther shut up in a cage ; but in vain. The 
knot that bound him was tied too fost to be 
loosened by the tooth of a disappointed eld 
man. He sunk into the feeble inertness that 
usually succeeds to unbounded rage. Ho 
was compelled lo view, with forbearing pa- 
tience, the ravages of an extravagant wo- 
man on a fortune which had hitherto knowm 
no diminution; and fivced to smile acquies- 
cence, though he secretly writhed inagoqy. 
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temper* clispoBitioii, affectioii ; to hxtre tound 
her lore, iiidiffBreDce ; ber snatity, deceit : 
all tbifi he could hare borne : he could have 
eodured hariog^ been tricked out of his 
heart ; but to superadd to these, the waste 
cf his darling treasure, the one absorbing 
good, in which be had bound up his whole 
■otti— this was indeed, a burthen too grieV^- 
OQS to be borne. He fretted ; be was sick 
at heart When asked bow he did, he shook 
his bead, and looked grare. His iron coun- 
tenance, assumed a cadaverous aspect, and 
his sullen eyes, sunk in their sockets, gave 
indications of incipient atrophy. To his 
other afflictions was now added a phantasy 
that haunted him hourly. He thought be 
should die for want So strong a hold had 
this megrim on his imagination, that it al- 
lowed him no repose ; and, in twelve months 
after the fatal vow that had destroyed his 
peace, he was borne to the family-vault of 
the Stocks, leaving behind him half a million 
sterling, at the disposal of his domestic tyrant. 



Going the other night to the theatre very 
late, and finding it crowded, I was obliged 
to mount up to the pigeon-holes for want of 
a seat The reader knows this situation.^^ 
Standing-room is nothing to it. In stand- 
ing-room you have the scene before you ; 
you are in the secret of all that is going for- 
vard ; diere is no necessity to hazard your 
neck in order to catch a good thing ; and 
besides (if you are a man) you may chance 
to get the ninth part of a seat. But in the 
pigeon-holes ! There is a bench, it is true, 
if you wish to sit down, and count the oppo- 
site Buflbrers-^though not always that. Fur- 
thermore, you may go out, and look vainly 
in at every other door ; or you may stay, and 
see love made in a style that might edify a 
footman. The other night, there was a gay 
feDow with his hat on one side, and a dia- 
mond on his finger, playing the rake towards 
a poor giggling damsel, with all the patroni- 
zing airs ^a lord. I gave a look at him, when 
I bad the face, and recognised (by all that^s 
brilliant !) my glazier ! But if you wish to 
hear or to see^-first, there are the horrible 
previous comers, who have anticipated your 
seat ;-~then you lean over, to the detriment 
of some gentleman^ or lady^ head, making 
apologies for permission to risk your life ; — 
thirdly, you hear nothing but the noisy part 
of a song, or the undistingntshable joke that 
sets every body else laughing ; — ^aiid fourth- 
ly, you have the satisfaction of discerning 
the top of some actor's head, or making ac- 
anaintance with the lion and unicorn, or re- 
flecting on the exalted adversity that basset 
yon on a level with the gods. 
Did nobody in the pigeon-holes ever long 
^ tfi cnck a few s^Us in the pit, especially 



the galleries; but it ainst have been ooi 
such provocation. I could scarcel j go at 
far as that ; but an orange or a hard apple, 
particularly on a bald head, (wbkh alwaje 
appears eminently snug in company) I ooiildl 
with difficulty resist- One ought to be paid 
somehow for being put to such a disadvan- 
tage. The very height has something dis- 
tressing ; the more so, as the front is provi* 
ded with a safety-rail, to remind at of it 

Hilf-wiy down 
Hangs one has droppM a play-bill, 
Methinks be seems no wiser tbao his head. 
The player- men, that walk Qpoa tbe stase. 
Appear fore-aborteoed i and yon rantiac voiee 
DiinioNb*d to a bark : tbe bark acoufth. 
Almost too small to hear. Tbe murarartag joks, 
That makes the unnumber*d idle pitaaoi la^pi, 
Cannot be heard so high I'll try no more. 

Tbe worst of all is, when you catefa the 
burthen of some jovial song, or seem tooatch 
it ; for the sound is ambiguous. At tbe fiuoe 
the other night, there was a noisy little feA- 
low, who had the stage to himself, singing 
.with great pomp and satisfaction some gal- 
lant common-place, the burthen of which 
sounded in my .ear like the words ^* I«ittle 
old boy." Doubtless it was no such thing ; 
but tbe effect was as good as if it had been. 
There he stood, master of that laige field of 
boards, with every other comer of the boose 
crowded to suffocation, running his quips 
and flourishes in the most received style 
upon the cadence, and so coming to his eter- 
nal conclusion— (i-iluM^-u/<(^tdcUe.«^Lit- 
tle— Old— Boy. On U-diddle he was affec- 
tionate, yet easy ; but at liitie he always 
resumed his pomp and loudness, and finished 
with dignity and decision on the words old 
and binf. I think I hear him now, his moU 
and bis oi?9, and an occasional thrust out of 
an arm. I say, hear an arm, becauae jou 
have only to hear the sound to be certain of 
the gesture. 

I longed to have my revenge of this fel- 
low ; and was glad afterwards 1 was not a 
critic, or it might have gone hard with him. 
The insolent excess of his elbow room, his 
perfect content with both song and house* 
the satisfaction of the audience, and my own 
close, unhearing, unseeing condition, with 
the gods in their divine perceptions, giving 
shouts of acknowledgment, and my friend 
tbe glazier cocking his bat and eye in an 
amorous abstraction, presented a conspira- 
cy of contentment not to be endured. I de- 
voted the Little Old Boy to the Old Gentle- 
man, and closing the door after me to shot 
the bouse upon itself, came away, not the 
better pleased for tbe box-keeper, who ask- 
ed me with an equivocal air, if he should 
take my coat. 
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The celebrated Buffon asked Rivarol what 
be thought of his son f (who was not the man 
who invented gunpowder.) " Why, Sir,*' 
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Op the affections of which human nature 
18 smcaptible, none is comparable to the' 
cxchaQ^ of filial and parental teodemeas. 
The neoesaities of situation and circum- 
itance may obtrode upon its union; the 
struggles of wasting care m*ay accelerate its 
final doom ; but, although the gall of life 
mingles even with this consecrated gift of 
the Deit/, its heayen-born instinct, staff of 
this barren pilgrimage, inrigorateis declining 
years, and, reciprocated by true sensibility, 
alleviates the calamities of this disastrous 
world. Alas ! that a sentiment thus capa- 
ble of lightening the burden, and grafting 
flowers upon the thorns of existence, should 
bear the infiision of its greatest evils. When 
in protracted separation the soul tastes in 
advance the bitiertaess of the parting hour, 
and the glow of anticipation is perhaps termi- 
natad by the bereavement of the grave, who 
shall tell the tumults of this anguish — the 
fearful incredulity ^ its first apprehension ; 
the 'desolating admission of its perma- 
neoi despair : the chords of the heart un- 
stniDg, cease to vibrate in unison with any 
one sentiment of affection; and with a 
wound bleeding fot- lift^, in. the annihiktion- 
of this strong principle of being, we are 
taught how vain is expectation, how futile 
all earthly hope, how precarious all sublu- 
nary felicity ! 

C. L. 

[We would suggest to our correspondents 
tbe adoption of some signature, or the use of 
initials^ to distinguish their respective pro- 
ductions. A personal acquaintance with 
our ** correspondent at command," we 
should welcome among the pleasing events 
of oar life. — Editoa. ] 
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was immediately put under a course of pro- 
verbs and soda water, and is now able to 
distinguish bis left hand from his right. — 
Henceforth Mr. Topic will direct his ser- 
vant to set one bottle of clatet only before 
Mr. A. whenever he gives a blow-out. 



KEWS PROM CROSSBASKCT. 

Mr. T\>pic is under the disagreeable ne- 
cessity of stating that on the breaking up of 
his last dinner party, Mr. Aoldloohtan, the 
narrator of the Bridal Eve, was found under 
the table, having previously introduced day- 
light to the bottom of two bottles of Madei- 
ra and one of Champagne. In consequence 
of this, the ccmtinuation of the story is una- 
voidably postponed for one week. Mr. A. 



Portrait t^ ^;M>^eofi.^— Bonaparte^ per- 
fldn had nothing of that morbid fulness which 
I had been led to look for. On the contra- 
ry, I scarcely recollect to have seen a form 
more expressive of strength, and even 
Vigour, It is true that he was very large, 
considering his height, which was about five 
feet seven inches ; but his largeness had no- 
thing of unwieldiness. The fine proportion 
of his limbs, which has been often noticed, 
was stiH preserved. His legs, although 
very musculur, had the exactest symmetry. 
His whole form, indeed, was so closely knit, 
that firmness might be said to be its striking 
characteristic. His standing posture had a 
remarkable statue-like fixedness about it, 
which seemed scarcely to belong to the 
g^raceful ease of bis step. The most re- 
markable character of his countenance was, 
to me, its variableness. Bonaparte had the 
habit K!X earnestly gazing for a few seconds 
upon the person whom be was about to ad- 
dress ; and whilst thus occupied, hold his 
features in periect repose. The character 
of his countenance in this state, especially 
when viewed in profile, might be called set- 
tled design ; but the instant that he entered 
into conversation, his features expressed any 
force or kind of emotion with suddenness and 
easa « His eye, especially, seemed not only 
to alter its expression, but its colour. I am 
sure, had I only noticed it while the muscles 
of the face, and particulariy of the forehead, 
were in play, I should have called it a very 
dark eye ; on the contrary, whei^ at rest, I 
had remarked its light colour and peculiar 
glary lustre. Nothing indeed, could better 
prove its changeable cbnracter than the dif- 
ference of opinion which occurred amongst 
us respecting its colour. Although each 
person of the embassy naturally fixed his at- 
tention on Napoleon^ countenance, all did 
not agree on the eolour of his eyes. There 
was nothing in the appearance of Bonaparte 
which led us to think that his health had at 
all suffered from his captivity. On the con- 
trary, his repletion seemed to be the conse- 
quence of active nonrishmeut His form 
had all that tone, and his movement all that 
elasticity, which indicate and spring from 
powerful health. Indeed, whatever sym- 
pathy we felt for the situation of any of the 
prisoners, received no increase from any 
commiseration fi>r their bodily sufferings : 
they were all in excellent plights— k^e/^' 
Joumeij in China, 
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TRX PEDESTRIAN. 

RAtif I rain ! inceMant— pottriog rain !*- 
Pfthaw ! I may gaze out of the window with- 
out seeing one groand on which to cherish a 
hope of cessation — ^may descend to the door 
to examine the horizon, and endeaTonr to 
ask the scudding, pelting, pitiless, gloomy 
cknids, if they mean ever to end their un- 
welconie and unsparing deluge — ^may gaze 
till my eyes ache, and ascend and descend 
till my legs rebel — 'tis all in rain !^-It is a 
aet-in day of rain, and no prospect of abate- 
ment No sooner does a sunny blink chance 
for a roooient to look faintly out on the drip- 
ping, cheerless scene, than a leyiathan of a 
cloud ob«cares its slender promise, and 
again, plash ! plash ! plash ! — the fast-de- 
acending drops chin one into despair. Morn- 
ing, noon, have passed restlessly away, io 
the vain expectation of a favourable change 
oiffering encouragement to venture on my' 
ffoute. But no ! , 

There now seems to remain nothing for it 
but to exert ray philosophy, and make 
up my mind to another night's solitary so- 
journ at the inn — the inn of the once resort- 
ed-to — . I bare no better resource- 



fuming over a casualty no mortal could 
either have escaped or averted. Who may 
calculate on to-morrow — ^wbo dare decide it 
shall see him foUbw a prescribed coura^— 
diall answer his expectations of a pleasure 
he has predetermined shall be his ? Did not 
every thing seem to insure a mild and high- 
scenting moiiiin£p«-to promise evef7.mean 
and appliance for sport, when R. turned him 
to repose — to anticipate, in dreams, the dc« 
lights of Uhtnorrow ? 

*' To-morrow didst tbou ny t 

Oo 10 — I will not hear of ft'-to*flKMTOir ! 

It it a|>eriod no where to be found 

In tU the hoary registers of titee, 

Unless, perchaoeo. la tJM fool's oaleodar." 



and what must be, is best cheeifuliy sub- 
mitted to. To look out of the window on 
the deserted atreet of the village, through 
Which the-liqnid descent is running in Uttle 
rivuleta— or to pace my chamber, now vent- 
ing unavailing wishes for its becoming fair, 
now indulging in half-fretful ruminating, is 
not the better way to dissipate my chagrin 
^-to reconcile me to my fate. I will have 
recourse to my pen, and leave my vexation 
atid its source to themselves, to evaporate 
as they best may. 

How short-sighted are the views^bow 
circmnscribed the resolve^how evanes- 
cent the hopes of man, the creature of time, 
nod change and chance ! 1 could — but must 
not moraliza Reader, art thou a fox-hun- 
ter ? Suppose a fine, sofl evening, in the 
month of February, to-morrow's fixture with 
a *' crack pack" within five miles — certain 
to find— « rare country for a run :-^^* There 
will be glorious sport to-morrow,*' exclaims 
my friend Rideout, as keen and devoted a 
apMsman with hounds as ever *' swished a 
IP»per,»» ">Iw a brook,'' or " led at a ^^^-^ 
hieifort^fiiaUim with ditehes not to be snee- 
aed at !" *' Brush,"— -to bis head groom — 
" Brash, have Pleader set over-n^t— I'll 
Imnt hkn to-morrow—by Jove I well shofv 
'em * the trick'— have him at cover-side at 
Ittlf-after ten. Brush— ^ well have a prime 
^y !^— Suppose this, and suppose my friend 
IL dimppomted-— «nd what can try a man 
mote ? Well ; not very dissimikr is the 
disappointment I am wincing under ; yet 
Have I often smiled to see him fretting and 



To-inorrow sees Pleader only taking bis 
airing-i-sees Reynard skulk in undisturbed 
security in his retreat. It proves a baid 
freeze, and my friend's high-raised lxq)e6 
are nipt in the bod. He frets, and grum- 
bles, and is out of his usual ^ood-humour all 
day ; for having set his heart on this parti- 
cular pursuit, and made assured of its en- 
joyment, he is unprepat^ for, and dwells on 
disappointment, and feeh as if unhinged for 
any other by its loss. But this b worse than 
foolish^ A man should ever strive to put 
down such un^torthy repinings-^sncfa weak 
aiid churlish impatience of other good, be- 
cause in one point he has been doomed to 
encounter an unexpected temporary draw- 
back. It is taking from fin interest — ^in- 
flicting added vexation, because that over 
which one can have no control, has already 
visited ooe with too much^^nough to over- 
set equanimity. What folly this ! yet how 
many Rideouts, under varimn complexiooa 
of circumstances, do we Dot daily see ! It 
is very easy to frame a plan for to-morrow 
— to say we shall eojoy this pleasure ; but 
where there exist contingents, one should 
always advert to them — nor, under any cir- 
cumstfinces, allow disappointment to bear 
down every thing before it When it is 
one's inevitable lot to experience it, it is at 
once good sense and good pcdicy to shut oat 
unavailing reg^ts ; and if it has its oi%in 
in some unlooked-for impediment to one 
pursuit, turning with un repining good-will 
to another, will - bring its own reward, by 
consigning to oblivion irritation- retrospec- 
tive, in reference to the former, and giving^ 
contrasted zest to the amount of enjoyment 
accompanying the latter. When the spirits 
have received a sodden check in one channel 
they estimate the higher the channel which 
gives them vent What boors are more on* 
happy than those where restless ennui la al- 
lowed to play the satellite to a morning whoae 
intended occupation of pleasure some non- 
calculated chance h&s annihilated \ One is 
at once unhappy, and the unhappineaa is 
8elf-impos(6d. Vrhen pleatfure iswell^Bi^ 
the business of life, and the diffioul^ aeema 
to be to find objects of interest to fill op the 
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vmd of ctrcliii(f faonrs— tad with many to 
wlMm Fortune his been too kiod it iBao— 
mMh a moraiiig, atteodaot upon some anii- 
tiipated, MNne arranged pursuit, to irhich a 
liicklon barrier has been intm-poted, is not 
Jen than a misery. The uowiUingness to 
enter on any ether mode of employto^the 
time, or, if entered on<, to sear it, by brood- 
ing over and reouiriog to what has proved 
ttnattaiaafaie, seems slq inherent weakness, 
and, when cherished, carries its own severe 
punishment. It grows — ^a repining temper 
ever grows— by ioiulgenoe. The more we 
repine, the greater our reason. In many 
schemes for enjoyment, fine, weather is a 
stne qua non. Yet what more variable— 
what more uncompromising ? It can neither 
be r^ooned, flattered, nor threatened into 
a reciprocity with our wishes. Still fixtures 
with hounds are nam^— ezcursiods, rural 
and aquatic, pianned*--^ic-aics andfeUi- 
e%aein0Ere#arranged,da|s before-hand. And 
who has not witnessed, under some of tliese 
circumstances — when the weather has pro- 
ved advene— murmurings and repioiags, 
and gloom? Do you say it is children 
alona who erince such wealpusss ? There 
are many grown children. *^ Curse the 
frost !^ exclaims the disappointed fox-hun- 
ter in the country, as he saunters from the 
bouse to the stable— from the stable to the 
kenael — from the kennel to the house, where 
he takes up a newspaper, tosses it down 
a^Sain— paces the room — longs for 'dinner- 
time, and, with " the devil take the frost !'' 
snatches up the paper a second time. " Con- 
found the rain !^what shall we do ? — was 
ever any thing so unlucky .^^— I never saw 
it otherwise when a pleasant excursion was 
planned ! — ^it is too provoking ! — we will 
expire of ennui !" Snch and similar are 
the exclamations often heard from those 
whom rain has debarred from enjoying some 
arranged out-<rf'-dopr pursuit, as they look 
out of the window, in very do-nothing wea- 
risomenesB-— in a sort of self-discomforting 
apathy to every thing but fretful allusipn to 
that not to be enjoyed. One would think 
they were suffering Under the premeditated 
injustice of eome arbitrary tyrant, actuated 
by the ambition of displaying his power, or 
influenced by the evil disposition of thwart- 
ing and vexing the unfortunates beneath 
his sway, and who had not D)erely destroyed, 
in wantonness, one source of enjoyment, hut 
taken away tM power to participate in any 
other. ^ But un&vourable weather is what 
we neidier can escape nor avert ; nor should 
we murmur or fret over the change and 
chance we are forewarned of by ever-recur- 
fing experience— a casualty at once not to 
be averted, and habitual And the same 
reasoning should induce the exertion of phi- 
loeophic submission to inevitable evil through 
all Iife*s turn-ups on one hand, and teach 



never to yield energy to obstacle on the 
other, but merely to give it a more fovoura- 
ble direction. 

Precept, how much ea«i^ to offer than 
example ! How ready we are to discover 
the mote in our neighbour^ eye, while we 
remain blind to the beam in our own ! How 
much more apt is human nature to continue 
again erring, and ag^in eotaiiing subject 
for regret, than, by a vigorous effort of rea- 
son, to root up error and its source, and have 
the satisfaction of neutralizing the noxious 
effect for ever I Have not i been cherishing 
the imbecility I so much reprobate all this 
morning ? But 1 have widely digreiBsed.^ 
In a word, my own called up the recoUec- 
tion of the irritation I have smiled to see my 
friend Rideout display, under circumstances 
Dot very opposite ; my object and obstacle 
was scenery-hunting and rain^his, fox- 
hunting, and frost ; ahd 1 have strayeid into 
the reflective strain. For the last hour Or 
two I had been fretting and fuming, and 
succumbing to that sort of unwillingness to 
command my attention to any other object, 
since* disappointed in that I had set m^ mind 
ta Shaking off, however, my half- wishing, 
half-despairing — my restless, comfortless 
do-nothingness, I called my pen to my aid, 
and have been endeavouring to deprecate 
the foUy of wilfully poisoning other sources 
of enjoyment by unenduring impatience, be- 
cause the weather, or other accident, has 
unexpectedly forbidden the particular pur- 
suit you bad marked out — ^to deduce that 
such weakness is its own curse — that ener- 
gy opposed in one direction, should never 
be allowed, to sink intojnertaess, but be for- 
ced to essay some other channel. The mind 
will soon accommodate itself to the substi* 
tution of one aim for another. It is won- 
derful what an effort persevered in will 
achieve. But to my own case. 

The afternoon and evening of yesterday 
were beautiful beyond description. I as- 
sured myself it was to be followed by a to- 
morrow equally fine, — no day more charm- 
ingly suitable for an excursion, and I went 
to bed in anticipation of a delightful day, 
and an agreeable little tour,r— gave orders 
to be caUed at six, — and— 4>pened my eyes 
on- a thick, wet, altogether atrocious morn- 
ing. A prisoner at an inn,— no companion, 
— no book to be^had but some '^ Account of 
the Covenanters^** and some numbers of 
'* Henry*s Qible,** — ^notbing to do, — nothing 
to be seen or heard but the eternal waiter, 
and the everlasting rain, plump! plump! 
plump ! in the river — hut the street, before 
the window ; not much matter of surprise I 
fretted a little. It was quite an interesting 
object, the mail whirling through the street, 
— the passengers on the outside envefoped 
in great-coats and cloaks, and crowded be- 
neath umbrellas,— the horses smoking,^the 
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innid blowing his born, bnt (no wonder) 
drawing, seemingly, only balf its qsual tones 
from it, as if the torrent had damped bis ar- 
dour. I almost enyied the gnroap on the top. 
** rfwere a liying death to lire alene." I 
ooold now do justice to the poet,^ when he 
says, 

• If solitude succeed to grief, 
Relief fkom palp in amall relief ; 
The Vacant iMnom'i wiideroen 
Could thank the pang that oade it less. 

Not much to be wondered at, I say, that I 
was a little "out of sorts;*' but I reasoned 



—had recourse to my pen,— and, though at 
first listless,— though itching to toss itdown, 
by dint of resolution I haye commanded my 
attention, and guillotined ennui and discom- 
fort, lean ROW resolre, eon amare, to make 
myself as comfortable • as possible* I will 
scribble till dinner-time, — a newspaper, I 
have ascertained, I will be enabled to get as 
a companion to my cigar and tumbler of 
toddy aAei: dinner,— and the hope of a fine 
day to-mofrow'wiU enable me to vegetate 
through the afternoon not unpleasantly, and 
to reach bed without any bilious accuoaula- 



with myselfj-rthought of my friend Rideout, I tion. R. C. 

' ■ ■ ■ t . ... 

NEW- YORK LITERARY GAZETTE. 

The ^orth American Review and Lord Byron. 

We proceed to fulfil our promise. The North American has held very contradictory 
language with respect to Ixird Byron, and we undertake to prove this assertion to the 
satisfaction of all who will listen to us with the disposition to judg€ Candidly. Nine montiu 
ago, an article on Byron appeared in this review, which we shall contjSMSt with that in 
the late number. W^e begin with the consideration of Lord Byroad satirical abilities. 

J^wrik American Review^ Ab. XLiXi. Jfarih Americ^m Revievp^ JVb XLVL 

<( His satire is violent, indiscriminating, and ^ In ULtire and in lyric poetry, both sublime 

undignified. It is full of the coarse common and pathetic, he reached the highest degree of 

places of abuse, irith little range of thought or exeeUence."" — ** Lord Byron seems to b»ve pes- 

allusion. His blows are random and ineffec- sessed a «/rongto2eyW /or to^tre, and if we could 

tual. There is not much which has even Che be sure that he would have directed it to proper 

appearauce of being characteristic of the Indi- objects, we should regret that be had not la- 

vidoals whom he assails.** boured more io this department." 

Now then, taking No. 46 fi>r our test,, we may learn from No. 49 what is the kigkeH 
degree of excellence in tatire — i. e. to be violent, indiscriminating, and undignified — to 
use coarse common-placea of abuse, to strike at random, and inefiectually, &c. (vide 
supra.) Oh ! Samuel Johnson ! how sadly didst thou blunder in thy definition of 
satire ! ' • 

AV». XLIX. JVo. XLVL 

** He produced his English Bards and Scotch *^ We come to the English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers.** — ^It requires no great exercise of Reviewers, the work which Commenced the au- 
generosity to Torgive such an attack. Byron- thor's reputation. We have already said that 
had not the qualifications of a satirist. He this was one of the best poems whicb had ap- 
wanted wit, facility of allusion, aud quick per- peared at the time of its publication since the 
ception of character. He wanted truth, or its days of Cowper, and most good judges will 
substitute probability, and just principles of probably concur in this opinion. It is written 
taste and moral judgment.^' — ^'* Byron's sup- with uncommon vigor and spiiit," &c. 
pressioo of his *■ Gnglinb Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers,' was no loss io his reputation^ and lit- 
tle favour to those whom be had made the ob- 
jects of his satire ; fi>r his attacks were not of a 
kind to be felt or remembered, eeen by them, 
except as mere intended insults or expressions 
of ill-will." 

From the foregoing confronted extracts, ofispring of the same review, with the difier- 
ence of nine months between their ages, we gather the novel and marvellous informa- 
tion that the suppression, of a work written with uncommon vigor and spirit, one of the 
heti poem since the days of Cowper, was no loss to the reputation of its author ! rDiia is 
a new principle in the theory of loss and gain, and must assuredly furnish a most ccnn- 
fiirtable and consolatDry reflection to all losers. On the same principle, we presume, 
the indorser of a protested note suffers no loss in his pectmiary a&irs', even if the cir- 
cumstance renders him some forty or fifty thousand dollars mitn^, 

J^o. XLIX. JVb. XLFL 

<> Byron*s resemblanee to Pope is that of a » The best passages (in English Bards and 

Mtyr butting with bis horns, to < Hyperion Scotch Reviewers) will stand a comparisea 

with his glittering shafts of war.' " with the finest pages in Pope."^ 



J 
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Did tlie lord of the silver bow erer before approximftte so nearly tbe priest of the 
dronken lacchus, as he does in the consideratioa of the preceding coraparisons ? In the 
one Byron is eqaal to Pope ; and consequently in the other, Hyperion .is no better than a 
satyr. Ehen Apollo, quantum cecidisti. 

Thus much for the consistency of the North American on the subject of Lord Byron^s 
talents for satire. Let us next contrast No. 46 and 49 in their remarks on Childe 
Harold. 

.Vo. XLIX, m. XLVL 

Tn Cbilde Harold th«re it a '•'want of cobe- Childe Harold is' <• this work which first es- 
rence, of mutual relation of parts, and of gene- t'ablish^d (be author*t reputatioOf and upon 
ral purpose tn the posm. His transitions are which more than any other single ooe^ it will 
singularly abrupt and harsh. Tbe assocjations ultimately rest. .Considered as a series of de- 
whidi introduce one part after anotlier, seem scriptions and of moral and philosophical re- 
often to be purely accidental. Subjects which 6ectioo«> it deserves all the praise that has 
have BO natural coonezioa, are thus brought been bestowed *i pan it ; and tn pretend to criti- 
togetber in strange coufusion. Tbe effect is a 1- cise it in detail, would only bring us back 
most as bewildering and unpleasant, as if a again to the pulchre^ ben&i optime.^* — •• There 
volume of sonnets were printed as a single is a power and freshness in the thoughts, and a 
work. It is a poem which resembles tbe walls vigor and elegance in the style, that belong on- 
of some modern erection, composed in part of ly to first rate poetry.^'— ^ The two first cantos 
ancient marbles, friezes, inscripttous, and re- are perhaps rather more spirited and vigorous, 
lievos— placed without order.*^ — ^^Of the gene- tbe two last more elaborate and finished. The 
ral level of tbe poetry, [first two cantos] the substantial merit of at/ i» about the same. One 
loUowing stanaas are a fair specimen i« of the most successful passages is the apostro- 

•• 8o deemed tbe ChUde is o'er the ttoaotsios he P*>® *° Greece. The poet little thought when 

Did take his way,** ac.— eootiouing (he quotation ho was writing it, that his own bones would 
tbrooKb asTeo verset ; and rest, and that so shortly, in the bosom of tbe 

■* Fair Greece ! sad relic of departed wortb,^ kc. land to which he was addressing these encbant- 
witk the firs snbe^uent Tstses. ing stanaas — 

"At no very distant time, verses such as ^ " Fair Greece ! «d «lic ef departed worth." 
these were regarded by many as amonc the *c. through eleven stanzas, 
most admirable prorluctions of the age. But if 
we ar6 not altogether mistaken, the piincip«il 
dtfien^ce between them and prose too dull to 
find a reader, conrists in the circiimstance of 
their being written in stanaas. Some passages 
in these cantos rise above, and others fliU be- 
low what we have quoted, for what we have 
quoted Is merely tatne and prosaic.^ 

Here new light davras upon ns — ^here are poirer and freshness and vigour which are 
tame— hue is elegance which is jTrotaic — here is spirited, vigorous, elaborate, and finished 
poetry which is little better than prose too dull to find a reader. Here is the apostrophe 
toG|eeoe condetnoed as tame and prosaic in one breath, and lauded as one of the most 
successful passages otfint^rtUe poetry, in the other. 

Ab. XLIX, JVh. XLVL 

<^Ia these first two cantos there is tometimet The first two cantos ^ exhibit the highett 
an energy of conception and expression which point of excellence, to which be ever attained, 
their author aflirvfardt displayed more fully.** None of his'rubsequtnt writings evince greater 

power eiiherof thought, imagination, or style.% 

• 

Lord Byron ought to have been a little more grammetticiU in his progress. He first 
arrived at the higheat point of excellence to which he ever attained, and a/tervsardt dis- 
played mare ftUly his energy of conception and expressioo. However, we suppose that 
be had a right to advance in his own way, and that he chose this course because he was 
eccentric in every, thing. We wish to be made acquainted with the name of this addi- 
tional degree of comparison. And now for Don Juan : 

ITo. XLIX. No. XLVL 
Don Juan ** was the last product of Byron's " Cbilde Harold and Don Juan, to whatever 
mind. Tbe great merit- aimed at in the work technical class we may assign tbem, are mas- 
is drollery.** — ^ It is rambling and incoherent, ter-pieces respectively in the serious and comic 
with frequent disregard of grammar and proso- order. They rank in our opinion with the 
dy ."•—'* In reading it we may be reminded of great epicsofraodern and ancient times.'* — Don 
what Medwin reports him to have said, * Why Juan,Beppo and the Vision of Judgment, ^ are 
don't you drink, Medwin? Gin and water is executed with great power and success, and 
the source of all my inspiration.' One might there Is little to object to them in a literary 
have conjectured, perhaps, that a considerable point of view, except an occasional want of 
pact of it was written under such inspiration." finish in the versification.*' 
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We ve Bol makkif unfair and garbled extracts ; therefore it is necessary to add tbe 
following from No. 48-—** We read the first tiro cantos of Don Joan shortly after their 
appearance. The mass of buffixmery and profligacy which followed we had not seen till 
about to prepay tbe present article." Tbe first two cantos of Don Jaaa at all erents, 
are master-pieces, and rank with the grates t epics (No. 46) while Don Juan coUectirely 
might have been written under the inspiration of gin with a quant. su£ of water, (No. 
49/| «« Alas, poor £?|iic/^ 

Thus do Nos. 46 and 49 of the North American stand in the aspect of opposition to each 
other. In our next number we shall oonclnde the subject by an examination of the 
merits of No. 49 separately. 

If . B. W« bsye p«t serertl worda is the extratCi In italics 



Poena by Edward C. PjnJbiey, Baltimore : 
Joseph Robinson, lUtS. 

Mr. Pinkney^ rolume is fraught with 
beautiful poetry : he is a man of genius and 
of education, and will bear comparison with 
the best poets in our country. The tone of 
bis effusions is melancholy, and at times 
moody and severe, but almost every lijpe 
shows the hand of a master ** of the tuneful 
art." His classical allusions are finely in- 
troduced and happily expressed, and none 
of them are trite or common. 

We proceed to cull from Mr. Pink- 
ney^ book, specimens which will justify 
oar commendations. The following pieces 
are distinguished by a depth of feeling, a 
delicacy <^ reproach, and a spirit of gener- 
osity that bespeak a noble mind. 

LtHSS 

rrdm tlM Port-rolio of H ■ 
No. I. 

We met upon tlie worlds wide fscSi 

Whea each of us was young — 
We parted soon, sod to her piace 

A darker spirit spruog ; 
A feeling such as must have stirred 
The Roman's bosom when he heard. 

Beneath the trembling ground, 
The god| his genius, marcliing forth 
From the old cit^ of his mirth, 

To lively music's sound. 

A sense it was, that I could see 

The angel leave my side»- 
That thenceforth my prosperity 

Must be a falling tide ; 
A strange and ominous belief, 
That in spring-time the yellow leaf 

Had fallen on my hours ; 
And that all hope must be most vain, 
Of finding on my path again, 

lu former, vanished flowers. 

But thou, the idol of my few 

And fleeting belter days— 
Tbe light that cheered when life was new 

My being with iu rays— 
Aad though, alas ! — its joys be gonot 
Art yet, like tomb-lamps, shining on 

The phaatoms of my mind-^ 
The memories of many a dream 
Floating on thought's fantastic sUeam* 

Like storm-clouds oo the wind \ 



Is thy life but the wayward child 

or fever in the heart. 
In part a crowd ol fancies wild, 

Of ill-made efibrts partf 
Are such accurst familiars thine, 
As by thee were made early miae f 

And is it as with me — 
Doth hope in birthkse ashes lie. 
And seems the sun an hostile eye 

Thy pains well-pieased to see ? 

I JUust| not so : — though thou hast been 

An evil star to mine, 
Let all of good the world has seen 

Hang ever upon thine* 
May thy suns tliose of summer be, 
And time show as one joy to thee, 

Like thine own nature pure : 
Thou didst but rouse, within my breast^ 
The sleeping devils from a rest, 

That could not long endure. 

The firstlings of my simple song 

Were ctffered to thy name ; 
Again the altar, idle long. 

In worship rears its flame. 
My sacrifice of sullen years, 
My many hecatombs of tears. 

No happier hours recall^ • 
Yet may thy wandering thoughts resiore 
To one whoever loved thee more 

Than fickle fortuoe^s all. 

And now, farewell ! — and although here 

Men hate the souice of pain, 
I hold thee and thy follies dear. 

Nor of thy faults complain. 
For my misused and blighted poweia. 
My waste of miserable hours, 

I will accuse thee not : — 
The fool who'coold from self depart. 
And take for fate one human heart. 

Deserved no better lot. 

I reck of mine the less, because 

In wiser moods I feel 
A doubtful question of its cause. 

And nature, on me tteal*— 
An ancient notion, that time flings 
Our pains aad pleasures from his wings 

With much equality — 
And that, in reason, happiness 
Both of accession and decrease 

Incapable must be. 

LIlfKB 

Frasi the Port-rollo of H . 

No.n. 

By woods and groves the oracles 

Of tbe old age were nursed. 
To Brutus came in solitude 

The spectral warning first, 
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Wfaeo murdered Cesar's roigb^ shade 
The sanguine homicide dismayed, 

And fantasy rehearsed 
Thtl ides of March, and, not in vaini 
Showed forth Philipi^'s penal plain. 

In loneliness I heard my hopes 

Pronounce^ ** Let us depart !** 
And saw m^ mind — a Marias-*- 

Desponding o'er my heart: 
The evil genius, long coucealedf ' 
To tbought*8 keen eye itself revealed* 

Unfolding like a chart, — 
But rolled away, and left me free 

As Stoics oncenspired to be. 

It brooch t, thou spirit of my breast| 

And Naiad of the tears, 
Which have been welling coldly there. 

Although unshed,* for years ! 
It brought, in kindness or In hate, 
Tiie final menaces of fate, 

But prompted no bate /ears*- 
Ah* coulfi I wUb ill feelingp see 
Aught, love, so near allied to thee? 

The drowsy Uartiinger of death, 
That elenber duU and deep^ 
Is welcome, aud 1 would not wake 

Till thou dost join my sleep. 
Life's conscious calm^-Ahe flapping sall- 
The stagnant sea^or tide nor gale 

In pleasing motion keep. 
Oppress me ; and I wish release 
From this to more subetantial peace. 

Star of that sea I — the cynosure 

Of magnet-passions, loug ! 
A ceaseless apparition, and . 

A very ocular song ! — 
My skies have changed their he^iisphere^ 
And foifbited thy radiant cheer : 
^ Thy shadow still is strong : 
And, beaming darkness, follows me, 
Far duskier than obscurity. 

Star of that tea ! — its currents bear 

My-ressel to the bourne. 
Whence neither busy voyager 

Nor pilgri m may retu rii . 
Such consummation I can brook, 
Yet, whh a fixed and lingering look. 

Must aiiztously discern ^ 
The far horlton, where thy rays • 
Surceased to light my eight-like days. 

Vnwise, or most unfortunate, 

My wey was; let the sign. 
The proof of it, be vimply this*- 

Thou art not, wert not mine! 
For 'tis the wont of chance to bless 
Pursuit, if patient, with success; 

And envy may repine. 
That, commonly, some triumph must 
Be won by every lasting lust. 

How I have lived hyiports not bow 

I am about to die, 
Else I might chide thee that my life 

Has been a stifled sigb : 
Yea, life ; for times beyond the line 
Our parting traced, appear not oiioef 

Or of a world gone by ; 
And often almost would evince, 
^Tysou) had transmigrated since. 



Pass wasted powers; alike the grave, 

To which 1 fast go down, 
Will give the joy of nothingness 

To me, and to renown : 
Unto its careless tenants, fame 
Is idle a9 that gilded name. 

Of vanity the crown, 
Helvetian hands inscribe upon 
The forehead x»f a skeleton. 

List the last cadence of a lay. 

That, closing as begun, 
Is governed by a note of pain. 

Oh, lost and worshipped one ! 
None ihall attend a sadder strain. 
Till Memnon^s statue stand again 

To mourn the setting sun. 
Nor sweetpr, if my numbers seem 
To share the nature of their theme. 

The •* Picture Song,« is in a different 
8train->-it is crow4ed with beauties. 

PICTURE 80N0. 

Hoir may this little tablet feign the features of a fkee. 
Which o*er-h)forina with loveliness its proper share of 

apace: 
Or haman baods oo Ivory enable as to see 
The charms, that all ssust wonder at, tboa work of 

gods, in tbee.' 

But yet, metbiaks, that suony smile familiar stories 

tells, 
And I shoun kaow those placid eyes, two shaded crys- 

. tal wells ; 
Hor can my soul, the Ihaner^s art attestlof with a sigh, 
Forget the blood, that decked thy cheek, as rosy clouds 

the ski 

They could not semble what thoo art, more eacelleot 

thaaikir. 
As soft as sleep or pHy la, and pure as mountain air : 
Bu^ here are common, earthly hues, to snch an aspect 

wrought. 
That oone* save thlnevcaoseem so like the beautiful of 

thought. 

The soof I slag, thy likeness like, is paJoful mhnlcry 
or -omething better, wbicb Is now a memory to one, 
Wbe have upon life's froaeo sea arrived the icy spot, 
Wbere roen*s nsgoetic feelings show their guiding task 
forgot 

The sportive hopes, that used to ebsse their shifting 

shadows on, ' 
Like chlldrea playing In the son, are gone— for ever 

gone; 
And on a careless, sullen peace, my double-fromed 

mind. 

Like Janus wheo his gatM where shut, looks forward 
and behind. 

Apollo placed bis harp, of old, awhile upon a stone, 

Wbich has Resounded since, when struck, a breathiog 
harp-striag'stone; 

Aad thus my heart, though wholly now from early soft- 
ness free I 

If touched, will yield the music yet, it first received of 
thee. 

*<The lodian^s Bridc^ is & ftuKinating 
picture of lore and happineaa ; it ia the beau 
ideal of all Utofiiao dreanuu In the follovr- 
kng extract, tbe aimile that we bare put in 
IB eninently beautiful. 
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Oh say not, they mutt soon be old« 

Their limbt prove faint, their breasU feel cold ! 

Yet envy I that sylvan pair, 

More than my words expiees, 
The singular beauty of their lot. 

And seeming happiness. 
They have not been reduced to share 
The painful pleasures of despair : 
Their sun declines not m the sky^ 

Jf^ are their withes easi^ 
Like shadows of the aftemiwn. 

Running towards the past ; 
With nought to dread, or to repent. 
The present yields them full content. 
In solitude there is no crime ; 

Their actions are all free* 
And passion lends their way of life 

The only dignity ; 
And how should they have any cares r 
Whose interest contends with theirs? 

We dislike all fragments,' eyen though 
they have the high authority of Byron. The 
longest piece in this Tolume, is eiititled 
<* Rodolph, a Fragment,^^ and altboagh it 
contains much fine writing and poetical 
imagery, we are not as well pleased with it 
as we are with the minor poems. Its moral 
is impleasing ; but there is great pofrer dis- 
played ip the ratings of the maniac Rodolph 

the strong filling of passionate loye glows 

in these lines. 

<* Ay, wrapt around a whiter breast, 
The shroud her body doth invest ; 
But i'n that other world, her grave 
My soul and body both inter, 
There to enjoy the rest they crave, 
And, if at all, arise with her : 
Never may either wake, unless 
To her and former happiness I 
Yet how am I assured that rest 
Will ever bless the aching breast 
Which passion has so long possessed ? 
At baffled Death's oblivious art 
This love perchance will mock. 
Deep-dwelling in my festering heart, 
A reptile in its rock : 
The warm and tender violet 
Beside the glaciers grows, 
Although with frosty airs beset, 
And everlasting snows; 
So, lying in obstruction chill, 
Tliis stronger flower may flourish still. 
Oh, in the earth, ye Furies, let 
My thoughtful clay all thought forget t 
Suffer no sparkles of hot pain 
Among mine ashes to remain : 
Give, give me utterly to prove 
Insentient of the pangs of love J — 

Why waver thus these forms? there ^ies 

A palpable blackness on mine eyes'; 

And yet the figures gleam 

With the impressive energy, 

Which clothes the phantoms that we see 

Shown by a fever-dream. 

How the air thickens— all things move^ 

»T'is night— Ms chaos— my lost love !" 

We hare heen thus profuse in our qaota- 
t»ons from Mr. Pinkney'h volume, in order 



that oar readers may judge whether we aiB 
right or not in awarding to the author the 
greenest laurels* We have not the plea* 
sure of a personal acquaintance with hini» 
and of course Our praise, strong as it is, is 
unbiassed by personal predilections : it is a 
tribute oC respect which we cheerfully pay 
to high and cultivated genius. 

There are faults in Mr. Pinkney^ Tol- 
ome ; but we do not feel in the hmooor to 
dwell upon tiiem after contemplating its iin- 
merous .beauties, therefore, we beg leave 
to omit this part of the critic^ duty. 

Tks Ifew Twk hilermry QntUu 

To 

*Twas in an evil hour we met. 
An evil hour to me and mine. 
And deeply doth my soul regret 
lu fond companionship with chine'; 
Yet o'er thy grave it lingers stttU 
Thou source of past and future ill. 

To meet thee and to hear once more 

The words of love upon thy tongue— 
To feel as erst I felt, before 
Evils like serpents round me clung; 
To raise from Time's unsated tonA 
Joys which he gathered in their bloon— 

To reunite hope^s broken zone, 

Which round my heart was wreathed of 
Radiant and lovely, like the one lyore 

Which heavenly Cytherea wore. 
And lighting with its diamond beam 
The hours of passion^s early dreaoi— > 

This is not in my destiny. 

And I miist learn to bear my doom, 
W-hich, fraught with present agony. 
Hath deeper wrrors y^t to come ; 

Else, wherefore this foreboding pain 
' Tha^ riots madly in my brain ? 

Else, wherefore this prophetic feeling 

That yet I have not seen the worst — 
Wherefore this dim, half-seen revealing 
Of storm-clouds, that are yet to burst 
Above my bead, and pour in wrath 
Eternal ruin on my path. 

Let the bolt fall— it is but just 
That I should bear the punishment 

For love unumed, for foolish trust, 
For days in passion^s frenzy spent, 
* For high and lofty energy 
Wasted in mad idolatry. 

Yet still thou art a cherished thing ; 
. Thy dark and desolating spell 
Hangs o'er my spirit, withering 
Its powers and making earth a hell, 
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And rousing feelings madneu-fraught,' 
Which load and torture every thought. 

YeSf still thou cliogeflt round my heart, 

The shadowy idol of its dreaoi ; 
Thy memory doth still impart 
A cold and melancholy gleami 
Soch as refracted sun-rays throw 
Upon a watte of polar snow. 

Thou comatC to ihy dream of night,' 

From thy unblessed, unhonoured gmvoy 
Pallid and wan ; thy fearful sigfit 
My spirit hath no power to brave — 
The hand of death hath laid thee low, 
Then wherefore dpst thou haunt me now ? 

Uneeaaiflgly must I bewail 

Tha hour we met, thou fatal one ; 
Since then a tempest-woren veil 
Hath hung- between me and the sun, 
And being hath been such a curiae 
That death can bring me nothing worse. 

What am I now ?— Tis sad to think 

> 

On my past hours of destiny, 
And well might I affiriglhted shrink 
From evile that are yet to be. 
But haughty pride shall bear me on 
Throuf^ all that rohst be borne or done. 

• « « 



For ihi Ne-m-Ttrk LUerary GasetU 

NfCROPOLIS. 

AnUd the noise and close pursuit of giio* 

AJid strife of interest, and sbew, and glare 

Of cities, death becoaSs a kpecuele 

Of soBsbre pomp to gase on, not to feel ; 

A thing of stem oeeessity, which all 

Idly believe they orast encounter, when 

Time snsHnoaa; but tkey think not that a chance, 

A step, a word, a look, nay seal theW fate, 

Aad bear thess oo to ruin. The nert foroir 

The mantle of the grave so oft bebeid, 

Becomes CimU>ar--but the thought that bums 

Into the bosom, purifying all 

The taints and blots of years, and leading on 

The spirit to deep penitence for stn, 

CoBiefl not within the heart Whone'er the soul 

Cooteoplative would with the sacred dead 

Bold stUl coamualoo, living foms obtrude, 

Aod btood the gioasnesa and the poor parade 

Of earth, into the pure essence of our thought ; 

Aod aouoda, uomeet for neditatioo's ear, 

Break on the holy solitude, and tear 

The spirit from its loftiness, and bring 

All the vain fbrms and unwise nsagea 

Of the cold world betweea na and the skies. 

But weuldst thou feel the deep solemnity 
Aad awe, nnmlxed, if then revere Heaven's law. 
With dreed feaatlc, go thou to the grave 
Of seme poor villager, aad eootemplate 
Bia aileot burial ! There thou wUt see 
The eoAo aod the bier— the aable pall 
Anddarfc-Teb*d moomers; and thine ear will catch 
The dreery stroke of mattock aad of spade ; 
And thou wilt hear that hollow, deathlike sound 
Of falllog clay— awst awful, nelaneholy— 



But less of forms, less of the world around. 

More of the spirit of the aceoe-~the flight 

Unknown, of that most subtle thing cali'd life, 

The uatravelled realms beyond thee, and the Judge 

Immaculate, who waha thy coming— there 

In solitude and alienee thou wilt muse, 

Aad bow thy spirit *oeath the throne of Heaven. 

Tears shed when none cen mark them must be pure, 
Ouahing from the fuA heart ; and when the corse 
Is laid within the narrow bouse, that holds 
All man's ambition, love, aod wealth, and hope, 
Aod solitude doth shadow all the scene. 
Lone 00 the hillside, thou (in passing near 
To contemplate the last abode of earth) 
8eest some pale mouroer seated by the grave. 
Where the uprooted sods, new-plued in earth. 
Wither to yellowneas in the hot lun, 
Thou mayst be lure the grief thou seest is true. 
And it will do thy bosom good to mark 
That silent, mourner ; more than loud lament, 
And prayers profane— sind showers of ready tears. 
Such deep yet bumble woe avails with Him, 
Who gave the dead son living to the arms 
Of her who had given worlds to see him live, 
' Yet ask'd not back the dead '. —The saddest scenes 
- Of our mortality to searching minds. 
Become a pleasure when tlie human heart 
Pours its untainted feelinp forth, and gives. 
Like calm, deep waters, ey^ry hnage back 
In nature uolsqiaired •, there is oo truth, 
Howe*cr uncultured, such an eloquence 
Of Joy or sorrow . as Imparts its force 
B'en to the hardest heart And wouldst thou hope 
To be remembered fondly after death, 
Not with continual sighs and teara, but love. 
Growing with thought, until it quite absorbs 
Thedieart, aod gives its utterance by deeds 
Such as the mourner thinks thou nouldst approve 
Livin^go and resign thy breath to Him 
Who gave H, mid calm nature s soft repose. 
Then t^o wilt sink into thy dreamless sleep 
With many things to comfort thy departure — 
Feeling- wheS o'er thee comes the last cold thrill 
Of shuddering nature, and thy voice grows weak 
And hollow, aod the dew upon thy brow 
Wets the warm lips of love, and many grasp 
Convulsively thy bloodless hand, that they 
Will fondly think of thee when thou art gone, 
And never speak thy name except In praise. 

IRI9. 



For the Phi Beta Kappa RepasUory. 
LINES WRITTEN AT HOBOKEN, Oct 9, 1825 
I love to wander on the shorei 
To hear the rippling of the oar. 
And watch the swiftly gliding boat 
On the Btoiooth waters proudly float, 
And list unto the joyous song 
Which on^ the gale is borne along ; 
Or sweetly as upon the ear 
Mttsic^s soft strains fall sweet and clear, 
Whdn to his bed, beneath the hill, 
The sun has sunk, and all is still, 
I love to hearken to the breeze 
Which wantons gaily through the. trees ; 
And when the gentle queen of night 
Sheds.on our earth her softer light 
To throw me down, and gaze afar 
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The blighted leaTes, which alt around 
By autumn'a blast now strew the ground- 
These jellow leaves appear to me 
As enbleins of oiao's destiny i 
But yestefday, they bloomed so fair— 
Withered and dead, they now lie there, 
A uooumeot to mortal man, 
Which tells his days are but a span. 

ADA. 



Well, indeed, may you deem. 

That love is woe and pain, 
That all its griefs are real. 

And all its joys are vain. 

While your ereed of love is like 
What you say that creed to be, 

It is the heart creates 
Its own bliss and misery. 

To try, but not to trust — 

To doubt, and to deride— 
To tride, and to torture ; 

And can this be your pride? 

To bid the cheek grow pale, 

The lip lose its gaiety, 
The eye forget its light, 

So it is for love of thee. 

This could but uach the heart, 

Its tenderness to hide. 
For, deep as is woman's love, 

'TIS equaird by her pride. 

What must a woman feel, 

Whose very soul is given 
To that wilrl love — whose world must he 

Her all of Hell or Heaven ? 

Then to meet the careless smilci 

Look OH the altered eye. 
See it in others dwell, and pfMS 

Herself regardless by. 

And having drained the bitter dregs, 

All bitterness above. 
Of slighted love-*-then to be told, 

'Twas but to try your love. 

The heart that could bear this 

Must be of stooe or steel ; 
The heart that broke not with such wrong, 

Was uot made love to feel. 

Alas ! for her whose love 

Is fated thine to be ; 
Better the heart shouH break 

Than beat for one like thee. 

u. £<• X«* 



THE SOCIAIi RIGHTS OF MAN : 

Being a coiDpllatkm from the variouB declsratioat of 
RigbL«, submitted at diff^rant p«riodi to the Natiofial 
Assembly and CooveotkMi of france, atid recestly 
arraoeed by Count Laojuiuais In iiU ** Hbtorv of 
CoDstltutiona.** 

Nature made men free and equal ; the 
distinctions necessary for social order are 
foaoded only upon general utility. 

Every man is bom with inalieoable and 
imprescriptible rigfats ; such as, the liberty 



»nd bis life,— 4he nghtof property,— 'tie ea« 
tire diapoeal of hia person, of b» indiiatryt 
tndof bis faculties, — ^tbe communication oT 
his thoughts, by aU possible mean8,*-the 
pursuit of happiness, and resistance to op- 
pression. 

The end of all political associationB is the 
preserration of the natural and imprescripti'- 
ble rights of individuals. These riglita are 
liberty, property^ sdety, and risiBtaaee to 
oppression. 

The end of all society is the public good. 

411 men are equal i^ the eye of the law* 

The ezercive of the natural rights is li* 
mited only in such degree as ensures the 
fnjojment of them to the other memben of 
society. 

Man r^oeiras from nature irapeiions 
wants, with means suficSeiit to satisfy theei. 

Society can only be formed by % ftee 
agreement amongatall the sissocietoa. 

£rery roai^ is the sole proprietor of his 
own person : he may engage his services or 
his time ; but he cannot sell himself, the pri« 
mary property being inalienable. 

Every man should be free in the exercise 
ilf his personal (acuities, provided he infringe 
not on the riglita ef others. 

80, in like manner, no man is responsible 
ftn* bis thoughts or opinions; every man baa 
the right either of speaking or of remaintnif 
silent. No method of pobluhin^ his thoughts 
and sentiments should be forbidden to any 
man ; and, in particular, every man is fr«e 
to write, print, or cause to be printed, what- 
ever he thinks proper, always on the sole 
Qondition of not giving offepce to the rights 
of others. 

Every citiaen is equally free to employ 
his hands, bis indiistry, and bis capital, as 
he shall think good and nseful to himMif. 
He may &bricate and produce whatever he 
please, and in what manner be may please ; 
he may retain or dispose of, at his pleasure, 
alt sorts of merchandise, and sell them either 
wholesale or retail. In these diffisrent oc- 
Qupations, no particmlar person, no associa- 
tion has a right to restrict him, nsoch less a 
rig^t to prevent him. The law alone ca^ 
mark the limits which must be given to this, 
as to every other liberty; and such law 
must consist with the general principles of 
liberty. 

Every man is, in like manner, able to go 
or to remain, \a come in or to go ont, and 
even to go out and return, into hts coantxy* 
whenever and however he may think proper* 

In fine, every man has it in his pcMver to 
dispose of and use his property and revenue 
in any manner he shall please. 

A man can only be subject to laws con- 
sented to by him or his real representatives, 
and previously promulgated apd legally ap- 
plied. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 

^"^T — ^^p^ ill! ■ » w III I I m—^t£~^ « ■ 

Wkkh itgeneraliy the iium< iuecurftU in Hftf 
ike Moded or C^ ImpudetU Jdan. 

A MoDSBT man, eren if he possess merit, 
is geoerallj a person dilSdeot of. hia own 
ab&ties ; he is also capable of seeing his 
mm defects, and doly appreciating the ex- 
G^eney of bthen ; he does not obtmde him- 
self on the notice of the world but must be 
soDgfat after, and when (mtBd can hardly be 
made to believe be possesses the merit he is 
praised for, and takes it to be only a friendly 
compliment He always apeaks highly of 
others, and is afraid of doing himseU' even 
oommoo jostice, lest he should be thought 
too asraming. He is too low in his own opi- 
nioii to dare to solicit patronage, and hum- 
bly keeping his distance from society, be is 
soon neglected and forgotten. Being ne- 
glected by the world, he soon n^lects him 
srif ; becomes a sloven, it may be, idle and 
dissipated, and a ^oe genius is lost to him- 
self and to mankind. Now this often is the 
effect of too much modesty. There is a 
common trite saying that you can't have too 
much ct^ good thing. But every one wiU 
alloir modesty to be a good thing, though I 
tbink the person allod^ to has proved that 
lie bad too much. To try the subject on 
another ground, we will suppose him not to 
be so veiy nxklest, or, I may call it, weak- 
beaded and bashfiil. He ought to be toe 
modest to take to himself any undue praise, 
but he ought to accept what he knows he is 
deserving of without arrogance or even the 
appearance of it; he riiould neither be diffi- 
dent oor assuming ; in company he should 
sbow respect to others, and accept of that 
xespect which is due to himself, ami not dog- 
matically explain any subject, not even in 
bis own occupation, but with deference to 
the opinion of others deliver his own with 
gentleness and mildness, and rather give up 
a point than contend it. This roan, I should 
think, would be cslled a modest man, and 
be esteemed and patronised by the worid in 
generaL 

N6w for the impudent man.^ — The impu- 
dent roan, not having any of the embarrass- 
ments of the modest man, can dress well, as 
be will find almost any tailor will trust him 
if he promises prompt payment, which he 
iviU willingly do, though, at the same time, 
be is conscious he never intends it, but by 
sbeer impudence obtains his end, and boldly 
enters into good and genteel society, where 
be speaks U^y of his own merit, depre- 
ciates the meriti ofhts superiors in the same 
profession or occupation, and is believed, 
particularlv if he nogs a good song or acts 
some raookey grimaces, uid becmea the 
fiddle of the com|Maiy, and is highly applaud- 



manj invitations, accepts them boldly, and 
possibly soon acquires a good patron, al- 
though he may, for doing many little dirty 
actions, deserve to practise a few steps on 
the tread mill, as that has become a most 
fashionable and highly approved dance, and 
of much greater utility to society than the 
waltz, as requiring equal agility and energy. 
But should he be promoted to the tread 
mill, even there you may mark the superi- 
ority of impudence over modesty, for you 
may find a modest man for some inadver- 
tent act, taking a little exercise there also, 
especially if he be found guilty of the sin of 
poverty. Or he may not have a friend to 
speak for him, and that is another crime ; 
and he may be ignorant of the law, which 
few know much about, there being such a 

florious uncertainty of it, that it frequently 
epeods on the tip of the tongue of a skill- 
ful counsellor. Now I say impudence is a 
very useful accomplishment ; for when the 
time is expended in which they are to take 
their lessons and they come to be dismissed, 
the modest man hides his face, is ashamed, 
and broken hearted, while the impudent 
man, with bead erect and face unblushing, 
boldly enters the company even of his old as- 
sociates, laughs at the fun, raises a lan^ 
from flJl about him, and soon becomes their 
idol again. There is a possibility of some 
one or two persons who will neglect and des- 
pise him, but his impudence beam him 
through all that The same tailor will trust 
him, the same company receive him, and all 
is forgotten. If he is industrious, he gets 
business; if he is idle or lazy, he gets treat- 
ed : so he has an opportunity either of get- 
ting work, or of sponging on his friends. He 
will live by the name of the unfortunate 
man, though he ought to think himself very 
fortunate he was not transported ; and the 
world may think itself very unfortunate in 
that he was not"banged. But impudence 
being his unerring guide, such is the world 
that he may be a bright fellow, and either 
by marriage or by gambling make a for- 
tune. - 



DewUory thoughU.^-Oiie man marries a 
woman because she looks well when she 
dances^-she never dances afterwards. Ano- 
ther roan marries because the lady has a 
handsome foot and ankle, which, after mar- 
riage, he never takes the trouble to admire. 
A Uiird marries for love, which wanes with 
the honey-moon. A fourth marries for mo- 
ney, and finds that his wife does not choose 
to die, to complete his satisfaction. And a 
fifth, being old in wisdom as in years, mar- 
ries a young woman, who soon becomes^ a 
suitable match for him, by growing old with 
griet Thousands do wrong because others 
have done the same before them, upon the 
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idhUe, Many embrace opinions different from' 
those commonly receiyed in order to show 
that they ha?e a mind able to think, for it- 
self, and superior to what they call vulgar 
prejudices, without considering whether er- 
roneous prejudices are better than those 
they have abandoned. All grumble at the 
unsubstantial nature of worldly enjoyments, 
and yet many purchase them at the expense 
of their souls. Hypocrites have a sti^ge 
taste, neither to enjoy this life nor the next. 
Many write for religion, speak for it, quar- 
rel for it, fight for it, die for it, but few live 
for it. It is not uncommonly remarked that 
such a one is " religious,^ by way of re- 
proach, and that too by a Christian, at a tea 
party of Christians. Millions of people are 
most anxious about what they least require, 
and, after teazing themselres and others for 
many a weary day, they die — Cleave their 
cash to those who have no need of it-^and 
are, for the first tima eulogised, when the 
praise of man can avail them nothing. 

Mr. Courtois, whose death at an advanced 
age has recently been recorded,, was for 
many years a hair-dresser, in London, — 
By dint of extraordinary exertions in va- 
rious ways, and through a most rigid system 
of economy in his expenditure, this man 
(who seemed to have no small portion of the 
Charteris and the Elwes blended in his Com- 
position) died immensely rich, having amass- 
ed, according to confident reports, nearly 
two hundred thousand pounds ! Old Cour- 
tois was long well known in the purlieus of 
St. Martini and the Haymarket. His ap- 
pearance was meagre and squalid, and his 
clothes, such as they were, were pertina- 
ciously got up in exactly the same cut and 
fashion, and the colour alwavs either fawn 
or morone. For the last thirty years the 
venerable chapeau was uniformly of the same 
cock. The principal feat, however, in which 
this fervent votary of Plutus appeared be- 
fore the public, was his curious and nearly 
fatal affair #ith the unfortunate Mrs. Maria 
Theresa Phepoe. About twenty years ago, 
this iU-&ted woman projected a rather bung- 
ling sdieme, in order to frighten her old ac- 
quaintance and visitor, Courtois, out of a 
considerable sum of money. One evening, 
when she was certain of his calling, she had 
her apartment prepared for his reception in 
a species o(/unereai style— a bier, a black 
velvet pall, black wax candles lighted, &c. 
No sooner had the old friend entered the 
room, than the LAdy, assisted by her Jlfouf, 
pounced on him, forced him into an arm 
chair, in which he was forcibly held down 
by the woman, while the Lady, brandishing 
a case knife or razor, swore, with some vio- 
lent imprecations, that wutant ikould be hi$ 
Icut^ if he did not give her an order on his 
W banker for a larre sum of money. The 



venerable visitor, alarmed at the gloomj 
preparations and dire threats of the despe- 
rate female, asked for pen, ink, and paper, 
which being immediately produced, he wrote 
a check on his banker for (we believe) two 
thousand pounds. He immediately retired 
with precipitation, happy to escape without 
personal injury. The next morning, before 
its opening, be attended at the bank with 
some police myrmidons, and on Mrs. Phe- 
poe's making her appearance with the check, 
she was arrested, and subsequently tried at 
the Old Bailey, on a capital charge, ground- 
ed on the above proceedings. However, 
through the able defence made by her coun- 
sel (now Mr. Justice Fielding), who took a 
legal objection to the case as proved, and 
contended that she never had or obtained 
any property of Mr. Courtois, on the prin- 
ciple that possession constituted the first 
badge or ownership, she was eventually ac- 
quitted. Truth, however, obliges us to add, 
that Mrs. Phepoe, who was once connected 
with a respectable family in the sister island, 
was in about four years after capitally cod* 
victed on a chaige of cutting and maiming 
a poor woman, for which she suffered the last 
penalty of the law. Some years since* the 
late Lord Gage met Courtois, at the Court 
Room of the East India House, on an elec- 
tion business. " Ah, Courtois," said his 
Lordship, " what brings you here?" — *' To 
give my votei, my Lord," was the answer. 
"What! are you a proprietor ?"—" Most 
certainly."-*" And more votes than one ?"** 
— " Yes, my Lord, I have four !" — " Aye, 
indeed ! Why, then, before you take the 
book, prs^ be kind enough to pin tmmy 
curli P* with which modest request the Pro- 
prietor ot/our votes, equal to ten thoumnd 
poundsx immediately complied I 



French Proimser.-— The Queen Marie 
Antoinette said to M. de Breteuil, " Baron, 
I have a favour to ask of you." " Ma- 
damC)" he replied, " if the tiling be possible, 
it is already done ; if impossible, it shall be 
done." 



EfUttphfriim tlu Grttk. 

PflUn of death I ctrr'd syreoa* tearful nrm ! 

In whose md keeping; nv T^r dust h laid. 
To hiiD that near my tmnb hii footatepa turon, 

8»rmi)ger or Greek, bM hail *> aod sav, a maid 
Rests io her bloom below ; b(>r eire the name 

or Myrtis gave: her birth and tineaj^e high; 
Aod say her bosom friend Ertona came* 

Aod on the marble graved her elegy. 
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TTke Defence of Poety. By Sir Philip 
SidDoy, kot. 175t. 

{Retrospective Review.] 

02ffE would think, that to write a *< JDe- 
/ence of Poesy," were something like wri- 
ting *' an Apology (qt the Bible." And yet 
it appears that this was considered necessa- 
ry, by the most poetical person of the most 
poetical age that* Eng^suad, cm* any other 
coontry, ever knew. It mast be remem- 
bered, however, that the exact period to 
which we are now referring was but the 
early dawn of the bright Elizabethan day — 
Sh^speare and the great dramatists having 
scarcely as yet commenced their immortal 
labours, and Sidney himself being, with the 
exception oi Spencer,.the best poet of the 
time. That this noble defence of his high 
art had some share in bringing forward the 
glories that followed so close upon its ap- 
pearance, as well as in preparing the way 
fi)r the due reception and appreciation of 
those glories, is whet can scarcely be doubt- 
ed; and that it was intended and calculated 
so to do, is certain : for, of all the charac- 
teristics that belong to it, that of a fervid sin- 
cerity, speakingyrom the heart, to the heart, 
is its most striking. In other respects, the ex- 
cellencies of this admirable Essay are equally 
conspicuous, whether we regard the purity 
' and simplicity of its style, the strength and 
soundness of its reasoning, the rich fervor of 
its eloquence, or the variety and aptness of 
its illustrations. In short, nothing is waut- 
ing to make the Defence of Poesy a piece of 
writing that, in a similar space, is not to be 
paralleled in our language. 

Sir Philip Sidney, in the opening para- 
graph of his essay, gives himself out as *^ a 
piece <^ a logician ;'' and, in (act, the De- 
Jfenee rfPoeay may be regarded as a logical 
discourse, from beginning to end — inter- 
spersed here and there with a few of the more 
flowery parts of eloquence, but every where 
keeping in view the main objects of all lo- 
gic and of all eloquence— namely, proof and 
persyasion. It is, in fact— contrary to the 
g-eneral notion that prevails concerning it 



in the minds of those who do not take the 
trouble of judging for themselvea — a sol^jer 
and serious disquisition, almost entirely re- 
jecting the ** foreign aid of ornament," and 
equally free from dogmatism and declama- 
tion. It is evidently the result of a deep 
conviction in the mind of the writer, and a 
strong desire to impress that conviction 
upon others — to impress it, however, in a 
manner that shall render it not merely a 
sentiment of the heart, or a theory of the 
brain, but a settled and active belief of the 
reason and the judgment. To this end Sir 
Philip Sidney not only examines the nature 
and objects of poetry as an art, and brings for- 
ward all the arguments that have been ur« 
ged in its favour, but lie weighs and exa- 
mines those aiguments fairly, and contrasts 
them with those which have been or may be 
alleged on the opposite side of the question ; 
and finally rejects or admits, as the proofs 
may seem to preponderate. He begins by 
showing the antiquity of poetry, and arguing 
for the consequent inference, that it was the 
parent and source of all other learning ; 
and this he addresses to those learned of his 
own and of other days who have inveighed 
against poetry as a vain thing. ** And will 
you play the hedge-hog, (says he) that being 
received into the den drove out his host ? 
or rather the vipers, that with their birth kill 
their parents ? Let learned Greece, in ^y of 
her manifold sciences, be able to show me one 
book before Musaeus, Homer, and Hesiod — 
all three nothing else but poets. Nay, let any 
history be brought, that can say any writers 
were there before them, if they were not men 
of the same skiU — as Linus, Orpheus, and 
some others, are named, who having been the 
first of that country that made pens deliver- 
ers of their knowledge to posterity, may 
justly challenge to be called their fathers in 
learning.'' And so he goes on, through the 
earliest writers of all civilized countries ; 
and concludes the enumeration thus : *' In 
our neighbour country, Ireland, where truly 
learning goes very bare, yet are their poets 
held in devout reverence. Even among the 
most barbarous and simple Indians," (only 
the next remove to the Irish, as he seems 
to think) where no writing is, yet have 
they their poets, who make and sing 
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Boogs, which (hey oaU ' Areatos,^ both of 
their aoceston^ deeds, and pr&ises of their 
gods. A soffioieDt probability that, if 
ever learning oame among them, it moat 
be by having their hard, dull wits softened 
and sharpened with the sweet delight of poe- 
try ; for until they find a pleasure in the 
exercise of the mind, great promises of niuch 
knowledge will little persuade them that 
know not the fruits of knowledge.^ He 
next proceeds to contrast poetry generally, 
as an art, with all other arts and sciences, 
in the following skilful and highly eloquent 
manner : 

'' There is no art delivered to mankind, 
that hath not the works of nature for its 
principal object, without which they could 
not exist, and on which they so depend, a^ 
they become actors and players, as it were, 
of what nature will have set forth. So doth 
the astronomer look upon the stars, and by 
that he seeth set down what order nature 
hath taken therein. So doth the geome- 
trician and arithmetician, in their divers 
sorts of quantities. So doth the musician, 
in tunes tell you which by nature agree, 
which not. The natural philosopher there- 
on hath his name, and the moral philosopher 
standeth upon the natural virtues, vices, or 

rions of man : And follow nature, satth 
, therein, and you shall not err. The 
lawyer satth what men have determined. 
The historian, what men have done. The 
grammarian speaketh only of the rules of 
speech, and the rhetorician and logician, { 
considering what in nature will soonest! 
prove and persuade, thereon g^ve artificial | 
rules, which are still compassed within the { 
circle of a question, according to the pro- 
posed matter. The physician wcigheth the 
nature of man's body, and the nature of 
things hurtful or helpful to it. And the 
metaphysic, though it be in the second and 
abstract notions, and therefore be counted 
supernatural, yet doth he indeed build upon 
the depth of nature." 

How extremely accurate are the thoughts, 
in all this ; and with what felicitous simpli- 
city are they expressed ! Now mark the 
fine burst of enthusiasm by which the argu- 
ment is applied and summed up. 

*' Only the poet, disdaining to be tied to 
any such subjection, lifted up with the vigour 
of his own invention, doth grow, in efeot, 
into another nature ; in making things either 
better than nature bringeth forth, or quite 
anew, forms such as never were in nature, 
as the heroes, demigods, cyclops, chymeras, 
furies, and such like, so as he goeth hand in 
band with nature, not enclosed within the 
narrow warrant of her gifts, but freely rang- 
ing within the zodiac of his own wit. Na- 
ture never set forth the earth in so rich 
tapestry as divers poets have done ; neither 
with so pleasant rivers, fruitful trees, sweet- 



smelling flowers, nor whatsoever else ta^f 
make the too-much-loved earth more love-' 
ly : her World is brazen, the poets only de- 
liver a golden.''—** Neither let it be deemed 
too saucy a comparison, to balance the high- 
est point of man's wit with the efficacy of 
nature; but rather give right boooor to the 
heavenly Maker of that m^er, who having* 
made man in his oiVn likeness, set him be- 
yond and over all the works of that second 
nature, which in nothing he showed so much 
as in poetry — when, with the force of a di- 
vine breath, he bringeth things forth sur- 
passing her doings ; with no small ail- 
ments to the incredulous of that first accnr- 
sed fall of Adam. — Since our erect wit ma- 
keth Qs know what perfection is, and yet 
our infected will keepeth ns from reachmg' 
unto it." 

He now proceeds to arrange poetry un- 
der various artificial divisions and subdivi- 
sions ; showing, however, that they all da 
and must lead to the same great end, of bet- 
tering mankind by means of delighting 
them. We shall not follow him minateljr 
through this part of the* subject, but maj 
mention, in passing, that he here announces, 
and in some degree developes, those views 
in regard to versification and diction, the 
mere revival of which has been thou^t a 
stroke of genius in our own times. 

The next step our author takes in his elo- 
quent disquisition on the value and virtue 
of poesy, is to contrast it somewhat circnm- 
stantially with the other high sciences, and 
demonstrate its comparative superiority over 
them all. Those who only know Sir Philip 
Sidney as a chivalrous soldier, an inditer of 
extravagant verses, and a builder up of the 
most romantic romance that ever represen- 
ted things and persons a$ they are nof, will 
be surprised to observe the extraordinaiy 
accuracy of thought, as well as of feeling, 
which pervades all the definitions and de- 
scriptions that occur in this part of the Es- 
say. Let the reader take the foUowiog aa 
proofs, that acute penetration and tbor^ 
ough good sense are in no degree incompati- 
ble with the most fervid enthusiasm and the 
most lofty imagination. 

*' So that the ending of all earthly team- 
ing being virtuous action, those skiUs that 
most serve to bring forth that, have a most 
just title to be princes over all the rest ; 
wherein, if we can show it rightly, the poet 
is worthy to have it before any other com- 
petitors : among whom, principally to chal- 
lenge it, step forth the moral philosopbera ; 
whom methinks I see coming towaids me 
with a sullen gravity, as though they conld 
not abide vice by day-light : mdely cloth- 
ed, for to witness outwardly their contempt 
of outward things ; with books in their 
hands against glory, whereto they set their 
names; sophistically speaking against sul^- 
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iletjy and angpry with a man ia whom they 
aee the fool fault of anger.^ 

Again : 

«' The historian acarce giTes leisure to the 
moralist to say so much, but tlmt he, load- 
en with old mouse-eaten records, authori- 
sing himself for the roost part upon other 
histories, whose greatest authorities are built 
upon the notable fonndation of hearsay — 
baTing much ado to accord differing wri- 
ters, and to pick truth out of partiality; 
better acquainted with a thousand years 
ago than with the present age, and yet bet- 
ter knowing how this world goes than how 
his own wit runs ; curious for antiquities, 
and inquisitire of novdties ; a wonder to 
young folks, and a tyrant in table-talk— de- 
nieth, in a great chafe, that any man, for 
teaching of virtue and virtuous actions, is 
oompaiable to him.'*— *^ The philosopher, 
therefore, and the historian are they which 
would win the goal, the one by precept, the 
other by example ; but both, not having 
both, do both halt For the philosopher, 
sitting down with the thorny ailments, the 
bare rule is so hard of utterance, and so mis- 
ty to be conceived, that one that hath no 
other guide buthim shall wade in him until 
he be old, before he shall find sufficient 
cause to be honest For this knowledge 
etandeth so upon the abstract and general, 
that happy is that man who may understand 
bim, and more happy that can apply what he 
doth understand. On the other side, the 
historian, wanting the precept, is so tied, 
not to what should be, but to what is— to the 
particular truth of things, and not the gene- 
ral reason of things— that his example draw- 
eth not necessary consequence, and there- 
fore a less fruitful doctrine. Nqw doth the 
peeriess poet perform both ; for whatsoever 
the philosopher saith should be done, hegiv- 
eth a perfect picture of it, by some one by 
whom he presupposetb it was done ; so as 
he coupleth the general notion with the par- 
ticular example. A perfect picture, I say 
—for be yieldeth to the powers of the mind 
an image of that whereof the philosopher 
bestoweth but a wordish description, which 
doth neither strike, pierce, nor possess the 
sight of the soul, so much asJhat other doth/' 
-.-*' So, no doubt, the philosopher with his 
learned definitions, be it of virtues or vices, 
matters of public policy or private govern- 
ment, replenisheth the memory with many 
infallible grounds of wisdom, which, not- 
withstanding, lie dark ^#>re the imagina- 
tive and judging power, if they be not illu- 
minated and figured forth by the speaking 
picture of poesy. Tully taketh much pains, 
and many times not without poetical helps, 
Co make us know what force the love of our 
country hath in us : let us but hear old Anchi- 
ses, speaking in the midst of Troy's flames ; 
or see Ulysses, in the fulness of all Calypso's 



delights, bewailing his absence from barren 
and beggarly Ithaca ! Anger, the Stoics 
said, was a short madness ;. let but Sophocles 
bring you Ajax on a stage, killing or whip- 
ping sheep and oxen, thinking them the 
army of the Greeks, with their chieftains 
Agamemnon and Menelaus ; and tell me if 
you have not a more familiar insight into 
anger than finding in the school-men its ge^ 
nu8 and difference ?^ 

After a multiplicity of other examples of 
a similar kind, he adds : 

** For conclusion, 1 say, the philosopher 
teacheth, but he teacheth obscurely, so as 
the learned only can understand him ; that 
is to say, he teacheth them that are already- 
taught. But the poet is the food for tender 
stomachs ; the poet is indeed the right 
popular phUosopher."^^ 

Thus far our author has been comparin|f 
the poet's power of teaching with that of tha 
philosopher. He next examines, in detail, 
the relative pretensions of the poet and the 
historian. One of his most powerful argu- 
ments in favor of the former^ infinite supe-* 
riority, is set down as follows : 

'* But history, being captived to the truth 
of a foolish world, is many times a terror to 
well doing, and an encouragement to unbri- 
dled wickedness. For see we not valiant 
' Miltiades rot in his fetters ? The just Pho- 
cion and the accomplished Socrates put to 
death like traitors? The cruel Severus 
living prosperously ? Sylla and Marius dy- 
ing in their beds ? Pompey and Cicero 
slain then, when they would have thought 
exile a happiness ? See we not virtuous 
Cato driven to kill himself, and rebel Caesar 
so advanced, that his name yet, after six- 
teen hundred years, lasteth in the highest 
honour ?" 

Having gone through these particular 
comparisons, and added many more argu- 
ments, no less just than ingenious, in proof 
of his proposition, he now concludes this 
part of his subject by a general summary, 
from which we select the following admira- 
ble passages — which, for justness of thought, 
and curious felicity of expression, cannot 
well be surpassed. 

" Now therein"— {that is to say, the pow- 
er of at once teaching and enticing to do 
wfiW) — *' Now therein, of all sciences — ^I 
speaK still of human and according to human 
conceit— is our poet the mooarch. For he 
doth not only show the way, but giveth so 
sweet a prospect into the way, as will en- 
tice any man to enter into it. Nay, he 
doth as if your journey should lie through a 
fair vineyard, at the very first give you a 
cluster of g^pes, that, full of that taste, you 
may long to pass further. He beginneth 
not with obscure definitions, which must 
blur the margent with interpretations, and 
load the memory with doubtfulness ; but he 
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Cometh to you with words set io deligbtfiil 
proportioo, either accompanied with, or pre- 
pared for, the weU-enchanting skill of mu- 
sic ; and with a tale, forsooth, he cometh 
onto you with a tale, which holdeth children 
from play, and old men from the chimney- 
corner ; and prctendingp no more, doth in- 
tend the winning of the mind from wicked- 
ness to virtue, even as the child is often 
brought to take most wholesome things, by 
hiding ^hem in such other as have a plea&ant 
taste."—** For even those hard-hearted evil 
men, who think virtue a school-name, and 
know no other good but indulgere genioy and 
therefore despise the austere admonitions of 
the philosopher, and feel not the inward rea- 
son they stand upon, yet will be content to 
be delighted : which is all the good fellow 
poet seems to promile ; and so steal to see 
the form of goodness — which seen, they can- 
not but love ere themselves be aware, as if 
they had taken a medicine of cherries.^ — 
" By these, therefore, examples and reasons, 
I think it may be manifest that the poet, 
with that same hand of delight, doth draw 
the mind more effectually than any other art 
doth. And so a conclusion not unfitly en- 
sues, that as virtue is the most excellent 
resting-place for all worldly learning to 
make an end of, so poetry, being the roost 
familiar to teach it, and most princely to 
move towards it, in the most excellent work 
is the most excellent workman." — ** Since, 
then, poetry is of all human learning the 
most antient, and of most fatherly antiquity, 
as from thence other learnings have taken 
their beginnings ; — Since it is so universal 
that no learned nation doth despise it, no 
barbarous nation is without it ; — Since both 
Roman and Greek gave such divine names 
unto it, the one of prophesying, the other of 
making ; and that, indeed, that name of 
making is fit for it, considering that where- 
as all other arts retain themselves within 
their subject, and receive, as it were, their 
being from it — the poet, only, bring^th his 
own stuff, and doth not learn a conceit out of 
the matter, but maketh matter for a con- 
ceit;— Since neither his description nor end 
containing any evil, the thing described can- 
not be evil ;— Since his effects be so good as 
to teach goodness and delight the learners of 
it ; — Since therein (namely, in moral doc- 
trine, the chief of all knowledge) he doth 
not only far pass the historian, but, for in- 
structing, is well nigh comparable to the 
philosopher, and for moving leaveth him be- 
hind ; — Since the Holy Scriptare (wherein 
there is no uncleanness) hath whole parts in 
it poetical, and that even our Saviour Christ 
vouchsafed to use the flowers of it ;— ^Since 
all its kinds are not only in their united 
forms, but in their severed dissections fully 
commendable: — I think — {and I think I 
fMnk righUj/y-'Ihe laurel crown appointed 



for triumphant captains, doth worthily, of 
all other learnings, honour the poet% tri- 
umph." 

Our author now proceeds to state the ob- 
jections that have been made, or that may 
be, against his art— doing this, however, 
rather as a work of supererogation, than of 
necessity ; but giving as a reason for it, 
** because we have ears as well as tongues, 
and that the lightest reasons that may be» 
will seem to weigh gicatly, if nothing be pat 
in the counter- balance." Let our modem 
critical wits— who pique themselves on the 
pointed ness of their pens, and pretend to 
think that ridicule is the test not only of 
truth but of beauty also, bear what a real 
wit says of them. It should seem by what 
follows, that their calling has not even nov- 
elty in its favour, but was as rife three hun- 
dred years ago as it is now. 

He says, he has observed, of " that kind 
of people who seek a praise by dispraising 
others, that they do prodigally spend a great 
many wandering words in quips and scoffs, 
carping and taunting at each thing which, 
by stirring the spleen, may stay the brain 
from a thorough beholding the worthiness 
of the subject. These kind of objections, 
as they are full of a very idle easiness, since 
there is nothing of so sacred a majesty, but 
that an itching tongue may rub itself upon 
it, so deserve they no other answer but, in- 
stead of laughing at the jest, to laugh at the 
jester. We know a playing wit can praise 
the discretion of an ass, me comfortableness 
of being in debt, and the jolly commodities 
of being sick of the plague."—** Marry, 
these pleasant fault-finders, who will cor- 
rect the verb before they understand the 
notm, and confute other^s Knowledge before 
they confirm their own, I would have them 
only remember that scoffing cometh not of 
wisdom : so as the best title, in true Eng- 
lish, they get with their merriments is, to be 
called good fools ; for so have onr grave 
forefathers ever termed that humourous kind 
of jesture." 

If the reader should find that some of the 
arguments in the following extracts do not 
come upon him with the force of novelty, he 
must recollect *that this is any body^ feult 
rather than Sir Philip Sidney^s. 

** But what ! shall the abuse of a thing 
make the right use odious ? Nay, truly, 
though I yield that poesy may not only be 
abused, but that, being abused, by the rea- 
son of its sweet charmii^ force it can do 
more hurt than any other army of words ; yet 
shall it be so far from concluding that the 
abuse shall give reproach to the abused, 
that, contrariwise, it is a good reason that 
wbatsover, being abused, doth most harm, 
being rightly used (and upon the right use 
each thing receives its title) doth most good. 
Do we not see skill in physic— the best ram- 
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pire to our often aasaolted bodies — beings 
ftbused, turn poison— the most violent de- 
stroyer? Doth not knowledge of law — 
whose end is to even^and right all things— 
being abused, g^w the crooked fosterer of 
horrible injuries ? Doth not (to go to the 
highest) God's word abused breed heresy, 
and his name abused become blasphemy f — 
Truly, a needle cannot do much hurt ; and 
as truly (with leave of ladies be it spoken) it 
cannot do much g^ood. But with a sword 
thou mayest kill thy father, and with a sword 
thou mayest defend thy prince and country. 
So that, as in their calling poets the fathers 
of lies, they said nothing, so in this their ar- 
gument of abuse they prove the commenda- 
tion.^ 

There is great acuteness and precision in 
the following remarks on laughter : — 

'< But our comedians think there is no de- 
light without laughter ; which is very wrong. 
For though laughter may come with delight, 
yet Cometh it not qf delight, as though delight 
should be the cause of laughter. But well 
may one thing breed two together. Nay , i n 
themselves they have, as it were, a kind of 
contrariety ; for delight we scarcely do, but 
in things that have a oonveniency to our- 
selves and to general nature ; whereas 
laughter sdmost ever coroeth of things most 
disproportionate to ourselves and nature. — 
Delight hath a joy in it either permanent or 
present; laughter hath only a scornful tick- 
ling. For example, we are ravished with 
delight to see a fair woman, and yet are far 
from being moved to laughter. We laugh 
at deformed creatures, wherein, certainly, 
we cannot delight. We delight in good 
chances ; we laugh at mischances. We 
del^t to hear the happiness of our friends 
and country ; at which he were worthy to 
be laughed at, that would laugh. We shall, 
Gontrarily, sometimes laugh to find a matter 
quite mistaken, and go down the hill, against 
the bias. In the mouth of some such men 
as, for the respect of them, one shall be 
heartily sorry, yet he cannot chuse but 
laugh, and so is rather pained than delighted 
with laughter." 

We now pass at once to the concluding 
passage of this charming piece of writing ; a 
conclusion that is in every way worthy of 
what has preceded it : and a greater pane- 
gyric on it cannot be pronounced. 

*' So that, since thie ever-praise-worthy 
poesy is full of virtue, breeding delightful- 
ness, and void of no gift that ought to be in 
the noble naoie of learning ; since the blames 
laid against it are either fidse or feeble ; 
since the cause why it is not esteemed in 
England is the fiiult of poet-apes, not poets ; 
aioce, lastly, our tongue is most fit to honour 
poesy, and to be honoured by poesy ; I con- 
jure yon all, that have the evil luck to read 
this iok-wastiog toy of mine, even in the 



name of the nine muses, no more to scorn 
the sacred mysteries of poesy ; no more to 
laugh at the name of poets, as though they 
were next inheritors to fools ; no more to 
jest at the reverend title of a rhymer ; but 
to believe, with Aristotle, that they were 
the antient treasures of the Grecian's di- 
vinity ; to believe, with Bembus, that they 
were the first bringers in of all civility ; 
to believe, with Scaliger, that no philoso- 
pher's precepts can sooner make you an 
honest man than the reading of Virgil ; to 
believe, with Clauserus, the translator of 
Comutus, that it pleased the Heavenly Dei- 
ty, by llesiod and Homer, upder the veil of 
fables, to g^ve us all knowledge — logic, 
rhetoric, philosophy natural and moral, and 
qtdd n&n ?— to believe, with me, that there 
are many mysteries contained in poetry, 
which of purpose were written darkly, lest 
of profane wits they should be abused ; to 
believe, with Landin, that they are so be- 
loved ofObe gods that whatsoever they write 
propeeds from a divine fury ; lastly, to be- 
lieve themselves, when they tell you they 
will make you immortal by their verses.— 
Thus doings your names shall flourish in 
printers' shops; thus doing, you shall be 
a-kin to many a poetical preface ; thus do- 
ing^, you shall be most fair, most rich, most 
wise, most all ; you shatt dwell among su- 
perlatives : — thus doing, though you be /t6- 
etiino poire nattu, you shall suddenly grow 
Herculea proles : 

8i quid mea camiioa poaunt. 
Thus doing, your soul shall be placed with 
Dante's Beatrix, or Virgil's Anchises. 

** But if (fie of such a but !) you be born 
so near the dull-making cataract of Nilus 
that you cannot hear the planet-like music- 
of poetry ; if you have so earth-creeping a 
mind that it cannot lifr. itself up to look to 
the sky of poetry, or rather, by a certain 
rustical disdain, will become such a Mome 
as to be R -Momus to poetry ; then, though I 
will not wish unto yon the ass's ears of Mi- 
das, nor to be driven by a poet's verses, as 
Bubonax was, to hang himself, nor to be 
rhymed to death, as is said to be done in Ire- 
land : yet thus much curse I must lend you 
in the behalf of all poets— that, while you 
lacking skill of a sonnet ; and when you 
live, you live in love, and never get favour for 
die, your memory die from the earth for 
want of an epitaph." 



On the evening of St. Bartholomew's, du- 
ring the massacre, a citizen of Paris, repu- 
ted to be very rich, was closely pursued by 
an assassin, sword in hand, to whom the citi- 
zen kept crying — *• Sir, sir, you are mista- 
ken, I am really a true catholic."—*' Possi- 
bly," replied the other, at the same time pier- 
cing him with his sword, " but your monef 
is heretic." 
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THE PARTITION OF THE EARTB. 

iFrom SdkiUer.) 

Wfaen Jove bad iuictrded our pUoet with Ught> 

Aod had roU'd the proud orb oq its waj^, 
And had given the Moon to illume it l^y night, 

Aod the broad sun to rule it by day ; 
The reign of its surface he formed to agree 

With the wisdom that governM its plan ; 
He divided the earth, and apportioned the sea, 

And he gave the dominion to man. 

The hunter be sped to the forest and wood, 

And the husbandman seized on the plain ; 
The fisherman UuncbM bis canoe on the flood. 

And the merchant eobarkM on the main. 
The mighty partition was finished at last. 

When a figure came listlessly on ; 
But fearful and wild were the looks that be eaflt 

When he found that the labour was done. 

The mien of disorder, the wreath which he wore. 

And the frensy that flashed from his eye. 
And the lyre of ivory and gold which he bore, 

Proclaim*d that the poet was nigh ; 
And he rashM all in tears, at the fatal decree. 

To the foot of the Thunderer's throne, 
And complained that no spot of the earth or the set 

Had been given to the bArd as his own. 

And the Thunderer smiled at his prayer and his mien. 

Though he mourn*d the request was too kj^ ; 
And he ask'd in what regions the Poet had B«en, 

When his lot was decided by fate. 
O ! pardon my error, he humbly replied, • 

Which sprung from a rision too bright. 
My soul at the moment was close by thy side, 

Entrane'd in these regions of lighC 

It hung on thy visage, it bask'd in thy smile, 
Andlt rode on thy glances of fire ; 

And forgive^ if, bewilder'd and dazzled the while- 
It forgot every earthly desire. •' 

The earth, said the Godhead, is portion'd away. 
And 1 cannot reverse the decree. 

But the heavens are mine, end the regions of day— 
And their portal is open to thee 

Loan V. L. Gowst. 



THE DEATH OF LEONID AS. 

It was the wild midni^t — 
A storm was on the sky ; ^ 

The ligiitiung gave its light, 
And the thunder ectioed by. 

The torrent swept the glen. 
The ocean lash'd the shore ; 

Then rose the Spartan men, 
To malte their bed in gore. 

Swift from the deluged ground 
Three hundred took the shield ; 

Then, in silence, gathered round 
The Leader of the field. 

He spoke no warrior-word, 
He bade no trumpet blow ; 

But tlie aigoai-thunder roar'd, 
And they rush*d upon tlie foe. 

The fiery element 

Show'd with one mighty gleam, 
Rampart, and Bag, and tent, 

Like the spectres of a dream. 

All up the mountain's side, 
Ail down the woody vale. 

All by the rolling tide 

Waved the Persian banners pale. 

And foremost from the pass, 
Among the slumbering band^ 

Sprang &ing Leonid as. 
Like ti^e lightning's 1 ving brand. 



Then double darkness fall* 
And the forest ceased its moan : 

But there came a clash of steel, 
And a distant, dying groan. 

Anon, a trumpet blew, 

And a fiery sheet burst higb^ 
That o'er the midnight threw 

A blood-red canopy. 

A host glared on the hill ; 

A host glared by the bay ; 
But the Greeks rush'd onwards still. 

Like leopards in their play. 

The air was all a yell, 

And the earth was all a flame. 
Where the Spartan^s bloody steel 

On the silken turbans came. 

And still the Greek rnshM on 

Where the fiery torrent roU'd, 
Till, like a rising sue, 

Shone Xerxes' tentof gpld. 

They found a royal feait. 
His midnight banquet, theta ; . 

And the treasures of^tbe East 
Lay beneath the Doric spear. 

Then sat to the repast 

The bravest of the brave ! 
That feast must be their last. 

That spot must be tbeir grave. 

They pledged old Sparta's name 

In cups of Syrian wine. 
And the warrior's deathless fame 

Was sung in strains divine. 

They took the rose-wreath'd lyres 

From eunuch and from slave. 
And taught the languid wires 

The sounds that Freedom gave. 

But now the morning star 
CrownM (Eta's twilight brow ', 

And the Persian horn of war 
From hills began to blow. 

Up rose the glorious rank. 

To Greece one cup pour'd high— 

Then, hand in hand, they dranit 
K To immortality !" 

Fear on King Xerxes fell. 
When, like spirits from the tomb. 

With shout and tiumpet-knell, 
He saw the warriors come. 

But down swept all his power. 
With chariot and with charge ; 

Down pour'd the arrowv shower 
Till sank the Dorian^s targe. 

They gathered round the tent. 
With all their strength unstmng; 

To Greece one look they sent. 
Then on high their torches flung. 

Tbeir king sat on the throne, 

His captains by his side, 
While the flame rush'd roaring on, 

And their Pean loud replied I 

Thus fought the Greek of old ! 

Thus will he fight again ! 
Shall not the self-same mould 

Bring forth the«elf-»»inc men I— CEotY. 
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THE RIVAL BEAUTIES. 

AivASTAsiA and Maria met at a ball in 
Paris ; they were rival beauties, and each 
seemed to represent the nation to which she 
belonged ; they both had a train of 'admi- 
rers, and the opposite parties ingratiated 
themselves with the beauty of their prefer- 
ence, by finding &ult with the rival of her 
charms. ^* Maria wanted feeling and ex- 
pression, was deficient in wit and liveliness," 
alleged the flutterers round Anantasia's at- 
tractions. '^Anastasia was too artificial, 
too studied, had an infantine voice, and bad 
not the transcendency of complexion which 
Maria possessed," exclaimed the flatterers 
who composed ber circle; each bent on 
the other a jealous eye, yet each took a dif- 
ferent road to gain the heart ; the former, 
by her sportive manner and by her profi- 
ciency in the art of flirting, and the thorough 
study of the graces, took the aflectioos by a 
coup de main; the latter seemed inteut on 
throwing a secret enchantment over the be- 
holder, and fain would appear neglectful of 
ber conquest, and unconscious of her power; 
this warfare of bright eyes and of external 
perfections, added to archness on the part of 
the one, and commanding qualities on that of 
the otber, made desperate havoc amongst 
the beaux ; but that my reader may decide 
for himself, I shall present him ^th the por- 
traits of these charmers. 

Anastasia is of stature a little above the 
middle size, but proportioned symmetrically 
—her foot and ankle are cheJa-iPceuiore of 
nature, her waist is taper to a wonder, her 
features are not regular, but she possesses 
two brilliant diamonds curtained by a rich 
long silk fringfe, which makes it impossible 
to meet her eyes without falling a victim to 
them ; her mouth is not excessively small, 
Irat her lips and teeth make amends for this 
circumstance, and are of the first cast ; they 
too, occasion strange sensations to a sensi- 
tive being, and she is so much a mistress of 
the art to please, that her means are infini 
and inexhaustible ; I had foi^gotlen her j 
black ringlets and clear brown skin of ex 
quisite polish and softness, but I might be 
pardoned for forgetting any thing when 
dwelling on the subject of her lips and eyes. 
Maria^ form is majestic, tall, imposing, and 
of that species which mingles astonishment 
and respect with admiration and a tender 
feeling; the alabaster of her well-turned 
■boolders, matchless bosom, and elegant 
arms defies description, whilst a full blue 
eye of purest lustre, and a profusion of dark 
brown hair, contrasted by the lily and the 
rose, the pearl and ruby of her small mouth, 
and fine blooming complexion, render her a 
finished picture of exceUence, over which 



the calmness of innocence and the dignity 
of high birth cast an enchantment of n^ 
common kind. The manners of these love- 
ly ones are as difiierent as their persons ; the 
former bewitches, whilst the latter appears 
to engage and to condescend at the same 
time ; the one transfixes, the other attracts 
and binds her victim : Anastasia^ conver- 
satioQ is playful and amiable, obliging, en- 
tertaioing, fascinating; that of Maria is 
gentle, and gi-aceful, but placid and of a 
dignified yet retiring nature* In dress the 
beauty of France displays acknowledge and 
taste most superlative, whilst the maid of 
Albion assumes a simplicity which is, never- 
theless, highly adorned 

I had an opportunity of seeing them both 
in the same occupations, namely, in the 
dance, and playing on different instruments ; 
Anastasia^ downcast yet not distant eyes, 
whilst moving through the waltz, must cer- 
tainly have been enough to warm the breast 
of an anchorite, and put to nothing all the 
coolness of a stoic. Maria'ft form challenged 
the most scrutinizing eye of criticism, but 
her passions were not brought into play, nor 
were her feet and eyes in unison at this 
moment. The British dancers rather neg- 
lect the body in favour of the feet; the 
French do jus^ic%to both. A young man 
might have wishedj on this occasion, to have 
been the lover of the one, but would have 
felt comfortable in being the husband of the 
other. Anastasia played with the guitar as 
if she could make it speak what language 
she pleased, and as she carelessly, but with 
the band of a mistress, struck its chords, 
her eyes, her smiles, her dimples, and her 
varied expressions did incalculable execu- 
tion. Maria bient o'er her harp, and whilst 
she threw her taper fingers o^er the strings, 
she looked like no earthly being, her soul 
was wrapt in melody, and silence seemed 
enamoured of every sound which she pro- 
duced. In a quadrille, performed by active 
youth of each sex, Anastasia bore off the 
prize, for Maria seemed to mingle complai- 
sance with her exertions, although her steps 
ere critically performed, she seemed to 
t in the merry ring, whilst her rival ac- 
ly appeared to reign and to be the g^ius 
of the dance. Loud was the applause, and 
boundless the approbation which either lady 
gained from ' her party, but very dififerent 
the opinions given as to personal beauty, 
dress, address, conversation, music, dance, 
&c. ; the British beauty touched with the 
enchantress^ wand the pulse of many a 
foreigner, though I am not clear that novel- 
ty was not one charm thrown into her pre- 
ponderating scale ; but Anastasia not only 
kept a host of her own nation captives to 
her fascinations, but she surprised and elec- 
trified a very huge proportiop of sage and 
sober English characters. After supper. 
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Iier ooDvenation and 8)[>rightliiie88 gained | and you wiU bear him contunially Bzyiog^ 
oyer some deserters from the other side, and ^^it «ku fiof §o in my Itme.^ One would 

imagine, from the statement of such charac- 
ters, that the globe had taken a retrograde 
motion since the last century, and that there 
was no advancement or improvement since ; 
now the fact is decidedly the contrary, as I 
have 'had to observe, since my younger 



left her almost mistress of the field, although 
I thought that I could detect a little too 
much endeavour to chai'm. Maria now 
seemed to be indiiTerent to applause, and 
that very air regained her more than one 
fugitive. It was at times a most puzzling 
thing to decide on her to whom the palm 
should be awarded, but, upon counting 
numbers, Gallia bad a small majority. I 
do confess, that I was illiberal enough to be 
mortified at this, yet, on reflecting, I was 
convinced that manner often does more than 
matter, and that she who aspires to capti- 
vate, must be pleased as well as pleasing; 
where was the fault in either beauty? I 
could see none. 

In this dilemma I applied to a French no- 
bleman who is a gpreat judg^ in these mat- 
ters, I begged his candid opinioo, at the 
same time, I saw with satisfaction that he 
looked with admiring eyes on my fair coon- 
try-woman: "I will tell you exactly the 
whole affair," said he, ** and that too in the 
language of one of our celebrated poets." 
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Au fir6 de tous lea yeuz Clymeoe a des appfti > 



Vn pea de panion ett ce qu'on lui souhaite; 
Poor I'amitia wutot elle n'eo nanqoe pai: 
Cinq ou sis sraiiii d'atiaour, et Ciymeiie est parfaite. 

La Fontaihi. 
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I had no difficulty in comprehending that 
Clym^ne meant Maria, nor in understand- 
ing what he considered as the only requisite 
to her perfection. A little nationality now 
came into my mind, and I was about to ac- 
cuse the majority of a want of taste and 
discernment ; 1 was also just about to de- 
cide, that the opinion of the«many is not 
the standard of wisdom, that many a male 
butterfly would be no loss to the court of 
our British Venus, and that, perhaps, she 
had in talent what she fell short of in num- 
bers. At this critical juncture, I came in 
contact with the brunette object of adora- 
tion, and drawing respectfully back to let 
her pass, she made me a curtesy with so 
much grace, whilst her bright eyes thanked 
me with so much heart and sensibility, 
I tottered on the brink of apiostacy as 
where I would have paid my vows h 
been young and handsome, rich and gay, and 
a beinggOf a disponibU situation. 
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THE DANCE. 

A COLD and selfish being whto he de- 
scends the vale of years, becomes insensi- 
ble to the pleasarea of another age, and, 
forgetting his own feelings at the time, with- 
draws from being a witness to the sports of 
youth, nay often condemns them; be is in 
Ihe language of Horace, 

*^ Dittcilii, qosnilQB, landator t«iBpork aeti;" 



days, in a thousand particulars. 

To return, however, to my first state* 
ment ; the pleasures in which old age can- 
not becomingly mingle are many, but it is 
by no means necessary on that account 
either to despise them, or refuse to be pre- 
sent at them ; of this number is the dance, 
and I know a score of old gentlemen and 
ladies, who criticise the dance and cry, 
'* I bate to see a parcel of conceited crea- 
tures whisking about in a quadrille, or sail- 
ing through the immodest waltz ;** others 
detest a child^ ball, and either fly to the 
card table, there to lose their money, or 
their temper, or perhaps both, sooner than 
witness a pastime in which they cannot par- 
ticipate ; and I have frequently observed a 
knot of tabbies and aged bachelors hovering 
on the flank of a quadrille, or inspecting a 
waltz with envious look, in order to be able 
to dissect every beauty and to find some 
fault with each individual engaged in a 
harmless and elegant amusement '*One 
lady is too easy; a second beauty is too 
bold ; a third is awkward; a fourth dances 
too well ;; it^s quite an exhibition ; the mar- 
quis is too Frenchified ; Sir Charles is too 
bad^t is open love-making in the waltz— 
the squire dances like a bumpkin — the offi- 
cer of the guards is a lump of conceit — Lady 
Betty's a harridan, and her sister is a pmde ; 
the dowager is too old to dance, and the 
admiral^ daughter is too young; the one 
ought to be Slinking of something more 
suited to her years, and it is a shame to 
bring out the other so young in life." There 
is no pleasing these severe judges, and beau- 
ty is certain to give offence, since 

** Smallest speeka areseeooo aaow.*' 

I remember a noble peer making the 
lowing remark to roe at a ball at court : 

Do, pray look at old lady , how she 

eyes lady Mary I She puts me ia 

mind of a cat watching a canary bird." This 
remark I have found applicable to many 
since. 

For my own part, I delight to sit in the 
corner of a ball-room, and to admire the 
rising generation— ^to behold the fine turned 
limbs and exquisite proportions of lovely 
woman^-to witness that animation and elas- 
ticity which only exist in the spring of Ufb 
— ^to admire smiles and the increased ro- 
ses of the female performers ; and to ap- 
prove of the excellence of those who are 
finished dancers. Hook back to my own 
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younger days, and only regret that tbey 
were not of longer duration, those winged 
moments* 

"Ebeufugftces." 

Efod a chiM^ ball has chamw for me, since 
sportiyeness and innocence never can fail 
to be interesting. 

To do justice to France, I must say, that 
ia da$ue is more general than with us ; it 
extends to all ages— it occupies all classes ; 
it is entered into with more spirit and per- 
fection than any where else by the youhff, 
and is saactiooed and praised by the old. 
Ia France, the lower orders not only dance, 
bnt tbey dance the very same figures as the 
lugher classes ; the woman of fashion and 
the laundress both dance and waltz; the 
prirate soldier and the lowest mechanie 
figure in the quadrille, or glide through the 
latter dance at German origin : all dance— 
the population is in perpetual motion, 

"And yottns and old come forth to play, 
And dance tlM cares of life away.** 

I am convinced that the people owe to 
this exercise health and high spirits, for the 
dance leaves no care behind it, unless a 
piercing' black eye does execution, and the 
heart is wiled away in the rouses of the 
waltx. 

Having said so much on dancing in gene- 
ral, it may not be amiss to give a short dis- 
sertation on its particularities and on its ten- 
dency and utility. What then is dancing ? 
It *« exeiviise taken m a gtaoGrtii manner; 
activity reduced to system ; and the addres- 
ses of the youth of one sex to the fairer 
work of nature in a kind of pantomimic por- 
traiture of attitudes and steps ; which are 
sometimes the first advances to love or 
friendship, to attachment and to matrimony. 
The dance is of various kinds, but the mean- 
ing is always the same ; the minuet, now so 
little in use, is an assemblage of very grace- 
fill postures and positions, from the first bow 
and courtesy of respect and making ac- 
quaintance, to the last extending of arms to 
come to a conclusion, — the right and left 
arm extended at another period is not unlike 
an offer of the hand, the glances at the turn- 
ing comers serve as opportunities to the 
lady for exhibiting a fine arched neck and 
well-proportioned shoulders, and to the gen- 
tleman to cast partial but respectful looks 
on his young partner, who, perchance, 
blushes smd appears doubly interesting on 
that account. The quadrille (much im- 
proved within the last twenty years) is a 
dance of great variety and beauty ; it admits 
of a number of agile, well-invented, fanci- 
fal and difficult steps, its figures are many« 
amongst which the en anatU deux is a lead- 
ing feature; the hdUmdng represents a 
pSayfnl flirting, and *^ how luippy could I be 
witii either P*- when you hvdancez first to 



your next female dancer, and then to your 
partner ; indeed the whole of a quadrille is 
a gay well-bred flirtation between partner 
and vis-a-vis, the former figuring ^casion- 
ally with the happy ^vis-a-vis, to return with 
more efiect and more welcomely to him to 
whom her hand bad been given for the dance. 
I have heard ladies doubtful whether they 
preferred a good partner or a good vis-a- 
vis ; both are necessary, but. a httle prefer- 
ence leans towards the former. Mademoi- 
selle, a young lady of my acquaintance, 
likes to have her admirer for her partner, 
and her brother for her vis-a-vis« the latter 
to show off her danciqc;, as he is an admira- 
ble dancer himself ; toe former to be the 
tender companion of these mirthful mo- 
ments. 

The waltz has undoubtedly a charm in it 
which no other dance possesses, from the (a- 
cility which it gives to behold so nearly the 
charms of the female engaged and engaging 
in U^ to hold her delicate &ape in one arm, 
(at the commencement) and in both at an 
after period (some of our British fair keep 
their partners at arm's length from then^, 
but that is not the original genuine waltz), 
to meet her eyes continually as she spins 
round, and to step Umuuso& with her light- 
ly-moving fee^^^Troust acknowledge that 
the walt^JeOto very like close love-making, 
an^jMfmat account a young woman should 

nsider who she is going to waltz with* 
But I am not sore, whether the rendering 
the waltz a matter of course at a ball, and 
the attaching no importance to it, as is the 
case every where abroad, does not render 
the matter more sample and harmless, than 
making all the distinctions of who, and 
where, and when, and then, after all, play- 
ing the prude awhile to consent to take a 
partner, and to go through the blushing and 
ogling of coquetry ; for if the male partoer 
be a libertine, he ought not to be allowed to 
dance with any man's wife, daughter, or 
sister, any dance, or anywhere; and if 
otherwise, the dance will be innocent what- 
ever be its form. The English country 
dance pleases me the least; it has, how- 
ever, the nterit of possessing a variety of 
steps, and of uniting a great number of peo- 
ple together ; there is less coqueting in it 
than in those above-mentioned, but it wants 
much of their elegance. . 

The motives for dancing, as well as the 
effects which it produces, vary according to 
the age of man ; in childish age the pleasure 
of jumping, and bounding like the game- 
some lamb is the chief attraction ; in the 
punshine of our days the partner is the 
powerful magnet— in the decline of autumn 
men dance from complaisance, or from the 
ambition of having a tilled lady^ hand, or 
from wishing to appear younger than they 
are ; elderly misses dance in order to make 
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it eyideot that tbey are not quite laid ou the 
shelf; aod good-natured elderly gentlemen 
dance with children, or ladies who would 
fiit neglected and alone, and such complai- 
sance is highly honourable to them with re - 
spect to those who pride themselFCS on their 
superiority as dancers: the same feeling 
occurs in every other accomplishment, auvi 
is not blame-wortby, unless it be carried to 
excess. The ingredients necessary to make 
up a proper dancer are, a good figure, kind 
countenance, a knowledge of the science, 
well* bred manners, and attention to your 
partner. The effects of dancing differ, as 1 
have already observed, with the time of life 
of the performer, mei^ amusement, a tender 
inclination, the wish to please and be pleas- 
ed, or that politeness which performs an 
act contrary to inclination or convenience, 
merely to make another momentarily happy, 
and to pluck from their mind the thorn of 
care, and sooth a regret at being passed 

^ over and forgotten. 

^^^ I have nothing more to add on this sub- 
ject, except to say, that as Italy is the 
favoured soil for 
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^^^The coDcord of tweet soundi,** 



/ so is her neigt^ur France the land of the 
cheerful dance ; and foi^ jnay her children, 
leaving to the sullen Spaniard his jealousy 
and haughty spirit, tread care under their 
feet, and spring ioyfnlly on their happy soil. 
That every fair eKnueute, whether of Britain, 
France, or of the warmer and more meri- 
dional countries, may find a vis-a-vis and a 
partner to her mind, and that she may ulti- 
mately be'engaged for life to one, is the 
wish of their general adnftrer, although he 
be the grave and 

Wakderjtno Hkrmit. 
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TALBS FROM CR0SSBA8CET. 



THE BRIDAL EVE. 

Arrxa a prosperous passage, the wherry 
arrived at its destined place, and safely land* 
ed its valuable freight. This was the first 
night Donald had ever spent out of his na- 
tive villagre, and it was a lonely one to him : 
a thousand thoughts crossed his imagination 
—joyful anticipations and distressing fears. 
These, however, were soon driven ftxim his 
mind, for the active preparations Lord John 
was making, in and about his new dwelling, 
demanded Donald's time and thoughts, as he 



had the superintendence of alK At length, 
to his joy, an occasion presented itself for 
him to revisit Ardentine. No one ever em* 
barked as joyously as he : his heart io hie 
bosom bounded lighter than his bark upon 
the waves, and he steered through the Une 
waters with a master hand. 

When arrived in sight of that spot on 
earth, which was dearest to him, his thonghU 
dwelt among the days that were passed, 
and in imagination he lived over again the 
happy hours he had spent with his Helen. 
None but a lover knows the anxious hours 
a lover has— many fears flashed across his 
mind, even at the very time when a few 
moments would assure him of the reality. 
He gazed on every well-known mark of the 
shore ; each one was identified with Helen, 
and every high peak of the hills reminded 
him of her, for there was her name engra- 
ven. Her cottage looked to his eye neatar 
and more cheerful than all the others, and 
even the smoke' from its chimney curled 
more gfracefuUy to heaven. It is a strange 
eye with which a lover looks ! Thoa|^ he 
was cutting his way fleetly through the wa* 
ters, he chided his tardy bark, for he look* 
ed on, and his heart was already withini her 
dwelling. The last moments of a voyage, 
to lovers, as^o all, are ever the most ledi* 
ous. Helen saw the well-known vessel apo 
proach, and gazed fondly on it, till she dei- 
cried Donald'ft bonnet waving in the air : 
she kissed her hand to him, as token of re- 
cognisance, and now assured that he was 
well, entered her cottage, that, unobserved 
by the rude eyes of callotts spectators, she 
might give him welcome. In a few mo- 
ments more, Donald clasped her in his 
arms. 

I need not tell all he said, nor how much 
he pressed her to name the bridal day : with 
a maiden^s diffidence at length she fixed the 
happy one, and both looked forward to it, as 
the dawning of a new life — as the summit of 
their earthly bliss. 

The preparations necessary for the nup- 
tials of people in their station, are neither 
many, pompous, nor expensive. Donald^s 
presence being required by Lord John, he 
could not wait to attend to these himself, 
but entrusted all to his bride and her pa- 
rents ; and as hecould not prolong bis visit, he 
set sail, and for a second time departed from 
all that was dear to him on earth : not how- 
ever without assuring Helen he would re- 
turn upon the bridal eve, that the cere- 
mony might be performed on the appointed 
day early enough to give sufficient time to 
convey lus bride to her new abode befi>re 
its close. 

Time waits fiir none : the longest 
comes round at last, though lovers se^ 
think so, till it is realized. At lengt 
day preceding the nuptial one arriv< 
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wai ushered in with diBoial clouds and 
storm : the waves of the sea lashed and 
foamed about in wild rage, seemiogly angry 
at the day. The blighted foliage bended be- 
neath the blast ; bat regardless of it, the 
bleak hiUs kept their heads erect. 

What at such a time could daunt a loyer's 
mind? Donald heeded neither wind nor 
wave ; his wherry was " tight and yere," 
and he a skilful pilot, so with fearless leap, 
he bounded into his bark, and Towler, who 
never forsook his master, was in an instant 
by his side. The hardy and intrepid boat- 
men g^ve the reefed sails to the gale, and 
they left tlie Uind, alas ! with too high and 
sanguine hopes. 

Night was now near, and as the day wan- 
edt the wind blew more furiously, and ra- 
ged in uncontrolled might, which before 
seemed held in awe by the god of day. The 
white spray dashed over the vessel, and 
every roll of the waves flashed with phos- 
phoric light, and showed the dauntless 
▼oyagers the perilous cavities, between 
which they were boldly braving. 

Ijet me now turn to Helen. This was an 
anxious day to her: she saw how sullenly 
the moon arose, and the omens which fore- 
told a stormy night. She oould not allow 
herself to fear for Donald's safety, for she 
knew his bark was good and he skilful ; yet 
she wished a thousand times he were arri- 
ved. 

Her thoughts were so intensely fixed upon 
the morrow, it almost seemed to her she 
had anticipated the time, and that her 
bridal day was come. A thousand hopes of 
future weal, and a thousand fears of future 
wo, pressed on her imagination-— and her 
mind was so filled with these thoughts, 
which maidens feel at such a time, but man 
cannot describe, that night had already ap- 
proached — but Donald was not arrived. 
Still she did not fear for him, but again fer- 
vently wished that she knew he were safe. 
^ I know he is constant,** she said : '* he 
never deceived any one, and surely he never 
woold deceive me; he is, and must be safe 
too — love with outstretched wings will guide 
his bark, and spirits which wait on virtue, 
will protect him in the boor of need." 

Night had now set in: the wind blew 
loader, and the waves mounted higher. 
The moon and stars had all withdrawn, 
shroaded in an eternity of clouds, and the 
rain fell in torrents, as if heaven were weep- 
ing at the dreadful scene. With anxious 
mind and aching breast, Helen kept her 
watch at the window, against which the 
keayy rain furiously pour^, where she had 
placed her lamp to be a beacon-light, to 
which her lover might steer. She could 
not think that any disaster had befallen him, 



for smiling hope, with merry step danced 
before her imagination — but in a momebt 
the grim faced demon of despair appeared^ 
and poured his poison on her peace of mind. 

^^ Is this my bridal eve f^ she sighed ; 
** it is an angry one, but all will yet be well, 
yet would I give the world to have assnr* 
ance of it." 

Midnight was now drawing near,^ still 
Helen surveyed the chaos without : so impe- 
netrable was the darkness, that all seemed a 
void to her, save now and then, the phos- 
phoric light of the waves was seen as they 
rolled terribk about. Hope is the last 
thing that wilf leave this world, at least it is 
the last that forsakes the human breast 
Still Helen gazed, and still hoped, not that 
if Donald had embarked he could be safe, 
but that he had not ventured on the sea in 
such a storm : yet, when she thought he had 
never broken his word to her, nor to any 
else, her spirits sunk again, and her mind 
^as gloomy as the night without 

The thunder was heard far on the other 
shore, but ^^radually and gradually it ap- 
proached, till it rolled awfully over her 
cottage, and echo answered from every 
peak : each flash of the red lightning show- 
ed to Helen's feverish sight the appalling 
scene. Another flash ! — she saw a some- 
thing on the loch, it looked like a spectre 
bark, and fleeted before her imagination, 
quick as a meteor — the scene closed, and 
left the time more dreadful than before! 
She thonght it was prophetic ! Her heart 
beat, she gave one convulsive start, and her 
mind was filled with tortures. 

The parents sat on each side of the 
hearth, scarcely in less agony- than their 
daughter : at times, their eyes would meet, 
but in a moment would in mute angfuish 
fall : again, as if instinctively, both would 
turn to Helen, and bitterly sigh to feel that 
hope was almost dead, and to view her the 
very image of despair, g^ing to steadfastly 
on the wild blank of the stormy elements. 

Now, on the threshold a light step was 
heard. Helen, darting up in the agony of 
unassured hope, cried *' he is safe, he is 
come !^ and ran to the door— .ere she could 
lift the latch a pawing was beard, her heart 
almost failed ; the moment she opened the 
door, faithful Towler rushed in, his shaggy 
hair was drenched with the briny flood, and 
his large eyes fixed in his head, had a terrific 
look. The brave animal fell at Helen's 
feet almost exhausted, and uttered a fearful 
groan. The parents, whom the first tone of 
joy had roused from their dream of terrors, 
gazed on the dumb creature, without power 
either to speak or move — ^but the dog sur- 
veyed each face alternately with such a 
look that spoke horrid imaginings. 
[To be cootioued] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



Ws cordially concur in the sentiments of 
our correspondent Those who *' act well 
their parts^ on and off the stage are well 
worthy of esteem.— En. 

Wht is it, that although indindual worth 
may equal public celebrity, the dramatic 
performer with respect to private conside- 
ration, encounters the depressing associa- 
tion of prejudice and obloquy ? From scenic 
representations are derived our hi^^hest and 
most innocent gratifications; from its in- 
fluence the mind gathers instruction; the 
sensibilities become expanded ; we are soft- 
ened by virtuous emotions and roused by 
their more energetic impressions; and 
these sentiments which thus penetrate the 
epectator, may they not equally strengthen 
the moral education of the performer? 
We know that he b not merely a handsome 
piece of mechanism— that to produce these 
effects, grace and beauty, with all their har- 
monious accompaniments, are alone inade- 
quate— -that reciprocal dependence sub- 
sists between the noblest creations of genius 
and the kindred conceptions of talent. To 
delineate the meaning of an author, beside 
an intimate acquaintance with human cha- 
racter, intellect must be aided by arduous 
study; universal knowledge, and profound 
research ; and to depict the manners of re- 
finement, are required the accomplishments 
and habit of polished society. ITet in the 
successful concentration of every natural 
and acquired endowment, imparting delight, 
and formed to adoTn the circle of social 
enjoyment, the actor is debarred from con- 
genial sympathies, with a heart unfilled by 
applause, his sole resource those who hold 
an inferior situation, and who are of inferior 
faculties, or the humiliation of constrained 
and partial, or selfish and degraded cordi- 
ality ; and when to all these ills are added, 
the inseparable disgusts, painful drudgery, 
and laborious duties of his occupation, who 
but inexperienced youth, in this fatal selec- 
tion of complicated evil and oppression, 
would incur the subjection of an arbitrary 
inequality, and in the denial of merited re- 
spectability, the refusal of that justice whose 
principle is extended to all ? 

C. L. 



Scto^otli Zftrrars <Bfa;ettr. 

-' ■' ■■ — ■ ■ ■ ■• -- 

LORD BT&ON. 

*' The hue multitude, day after da/i ireek after 
week, month after mootb, year after year, got up bru- 
tal faltehoods coBceroinc bia private life, and UwMthey 
mixed up and bleoded with their narrow and eoofoctf 
eoDceptioni of hii poetical prodactkma, till they ima- 
gined the r«ai livlog, Aeah-and-blood Bytoa* to be • 
moDster, familiarly known to them in all bis hideoas 
propensities and prattlces. He was with all bit IWults 
a nobie btiBg.^'-^Blmckwodd's Magasine, iVe. SS 

To be an independent man in the present 
age, requires uncommon audacity of dispo- 
sition. He who is '* too fond of the righi to 
pursue the expedienty^ must nerve his ouiid 
to beai censure, reproach, and obloquy from 
the throng whose sinuous course his amu 
honourable and straight-forward conduct 
puts to shame. It is no longer safe to call 
things by their right namee— hypocrisy is 
termed morality, cowardice vk. pmdenoe, 
swindling is proper attention to one% inter» 
ests, and roguery is talent ; while troth is 
impertinence, sincerity is impudence, and a 
nice sense of honour is either ferocity or 
quixotism. 

The personal character of Lord Byron 
was remarkable for its independence.-^ 
Circumstances combined to render him 
proud ; noble birth, wealth, and ^vated 
genius, a heart naturally intrepid and in* 
capable of meanness, necessarily fiirm a 
proud character, and when brought in con- 
tact with base and low-minded ereatares, 
they add haughtiness to pride. We believe 
it is an oriental proverb, that '* the arrow of 
contempt will pierce the shell of the tor- 
toise^ — sluggishness, which neither ambi- 
tion nor vanity can rouse to action, will be 
metamorphosed into activity, in revenge of 
scorn and disdain. Nothing is more intole- 
rant, nothing is more unforgiving, than the 
revenge of a selfish and contemptible man 
against his superior who has dared to curl 
bis lip at baseness and folly. That this was 
one great cause of the personal malignity 
which persecuted Lord Byron, there can be 
no doubt ; and when to this is added the 
envy of the mean, the vile, and tbe worthless, 
it is folly to hope that the character of even 
a saint could pass through their bands with- 
out abuse and aspersion. Lord Byron was 
no saint— 4ie was a man compounded of good 
and evil, of noble virtues, of geDerous pas- 
sioDs, and undoubtedly of great &nlti. He 
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mide no pretensions to that sabliinftted ohar- 
acter '* all passionless and pure,** ail refined 
from the frailties of humanity, all indiffereot 
to earth and all attached to heaven, which the 
rancoroas and hypocrttical4aureato of Eng- 
land 80 modestly claims as his own. Byron 
claimed not sncb perfection— Byron was 
only bi^-minded, ^nerous, manly, honora- 
lile and braTe ; but what were all these 
traits compared to the spotless pnrity of a 
Bowles, or the nnearthly piety of a Sonthey ? 
It is enough to sicken the heart with human 
nature, to see such men as this duumvirato 
iwld np as paragons of ezcellenoe, and then 
to tarn to the grave of the slandered Byron, 
and mark the serpents that are crawling 
ttiere, empoisoning the laurels that flourish 
above it, and rioting over the decay of a 
noble and magnanimous breast 

By what foundation are the ten thousand 
scandab against Byron supported ? Do they 
rest on the responsibility of honourable 
names, on the veracity of gentleinen P Do 
they even rest on the basis of probabUHy ? 
Where is there a statement of his vices which 
b avouched by ^ name of respectability ? 
Whence have we in America derived our 
authority for abusing him ? Is it not from 
the colunms of the English newspaper con- 
dueton, whose hirelings, ^ terrible-accident 
makers,^ and drudges, are paid by the job 
for inventing falsehoods to pamper the vora- 
cious appetites of scandal ; who are anony- 
mous in their attacks, and secure from pun- 
ishment by means of their very baseness ? 
Does not Sir Walter Soott invariably speak 
of Byron with affection and esteem ? Was 
not Byron beloved by Moore, and Rogers, 
and Hobhoose^ tod is not the friendship of 
sncb men a resistless proof of his personal 
worth ? If the obaracter of a man of genius 
is to be blackened and ruined by secret de- 
famers, anonymous assassins, and wanton 
tattlers, it were better to administer poison 
to every boy that exhibits the promise of 
talents, and to leave the great theatre of 
existence free to the blind and deluded mul- 
titude. 

We will not pretend to conceal our in- 
tense anxiety that the character of Lord 
Byron should be seen in its true light, and 
not handed down to posterity as a black spot 
on his lame. We shall not shrink from the 
unpopularefibrttodo him justice — ^no threats 
shall intimidate, and no selflsh considera* 



Ut 

tioBs shall dissuade ns ; and be the consc 
quences what they may, we shall dare to go 
on in his defence so long as one independent 
man ih left to tell us that we have done 
welL 

Let Lord Byron be judged by his wri- 
tings, and by the statements of responsi- 
ble persons, of gentlemen, and of men of 
chiaracter, not by the corrupt breath of 
anonymous scribblers, who would forge false- 
hoods for a dollar, and blaspheme for a pound* 
Away with such *' censores morum'' as 
Southey and Bowles, and their fellow-hounds 
that bark and howl in the path of genius, 
straining every nerve to be honoured by its 
enmity. Let the community awake to the 
knowledge that they have been insulted by 
false witnesses ; that they have been taught 
to hate a noble and exalted man ; that they 
have been imposed upon- by misstatements 
and misrepresentations ; and let them rise 
in their might, to appease the manes of By- 
ron, and to prostrate in the dust the unpar 
ralleled slanderers from whose hatred even 
the eanctity of tiie shroud affords no asy* 
lum. 



We have not room in this number for our 
strictures on the North American, No. 49. 
We shall not drop the subject until we have 
gone thoroughly over the ground. 



Th€ lf*9o-York LUwofjf Gcteth. 

. 7b . 

Away fhnn my beart— tbou'rt as worthlen aod vain 

Aa the metneat of foMcts that flufter io air ; 
I biTa broken tbe booda of our union in twalOf 

For tbe apota of tbj ahame and tby faltebood ivera 
there — 
The wonnn who atill in tbe day-dawn of youth 

Can bold out her hand for tbe kinet of all — 
WfaoM beast la diaboDour, whdM tongae ia untruth, 

Dotb jnatify man wbea be brealtafrom bertbrall. 

Tet. deem not I hate thee— my heart Is too hi^b 

To feast on the spoil of so abject a foe ; 
I but deem thee unworthy a curse or a sish, 

Tor pity too base, and for vengeance too low. 
I deem thee a reptile that crept o*er my path. 

Like tbe crocodile, falae— like the adder, iogrmte : 
But 1 bold Ibee unworthy to merit my wraths 

Too feeble to harm, aod too worthless to hate. 

-Then away* unregretted, unbonour*d thy name— 

In my momenta of scorn recollected alone— 
Soon others shall wake to behold thee Ibe same 

As I bave beheld tfaee, aod lAoti ikaU be Jkwmn ; 
There are eyes beaming on me fiir brighter tban thine-* 

There's a heart that beats fondly aod truly for me. 
Where m j feelings may worship at fntrilf*t shrinet 

AiKf smile at tbeir freedom from sin and from tbee ! 

* • « 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS. j 

I. ' ■ ■ T r ■ ' 

Ws know the writer of the following article to be a man who nerer shrinkB from the 
Tesponiibility of his name on sabjecta of public interest, and whose zeal for the wel&rv 
of the republic began with the first spring of the revoiation.<-^ED. 

If any nuidification of an onerous public debt can be proposed, which shall hare for it* 
object an increase of the public resources, and great saving of money to the oommonity* 
tte aathorities before whom it may come, are bound by the strongest ties of moral and 
social obligation to consider the proposition. . 

It appears on the face of the Report of the 15th May, 1821, exhibited by the Comp- 
troller, that the whole of the debt of the corporation of this city amounted on that day 

to ..^ 1,102,200 Dollars. 

And that the sinking fund, as now arranged, amounts annually to about 37,000 Dollars. 

It is an ascertained fact (whatever the cause that contribute to the effect may be) that 
the period of redemption of all public iunds in relation to the mariset rata of interest, con- 
stitute their mtmrnum or maximum Talue. 

But it is not so generally understood, that the irredeemibility of a debt for a long period, 
hearing a high interest when the market rate of interest is low, may be productiye of 
salutary financial operations. If the six per cent, stocks of the Corporation of the city of 
New-Tork, were funded on condition that they should not be redeemed under fifteen 
years, they would bear a premium of more than twenty per cent, in the market, instead of 
being at par or nearly so. 

The unequivocal result of funds instituted on periods of redemption long or short, or 
payable at pleasure, being fully shown by reference to the daily price of stocks, the infer- 
ence is natural, that the debt of the Corporation of this city is not placed upon the best 
footing by the operation of its sinking fund, that it could be adrantageously modified, and 
the creditor not injured in his property or rights. 

By looking orer the market value of stocks for October 23nd, 1825, the Corporation 
sixes are quoted at an advance of 1^ to S| per cent., and the new canal sixea bcnuing a 
premium of 23|. There is no other way of accounting for this great dissimilarity of | in 
the value of similar annuities, but upon* the principles already sugg^ted: the former may 
be paid off any time at the option of the Corporation, and the latter not redeemable until 
the year 1840. 

llie stability of the funds and resources on which both debts are established, cannot 
make any difference in their respecfive values, they are equally solid and equally guaran- 
teed by good faith, tlie difference therefore, can only be in the mode of their institution. 

In the estimation of the undersigned, no obligation can be stronger or more binding 
upon the administrators of any corporate body pledged for a large debt, than that of as- 
signing as near as possible, a definite period for its extinction, without impairing the 
rights and property of tbe creditor. The owners of real estate would be pleased wiUi the 
arrangement, because they might distinctly see an end to tb^r burthens ; the renter 
would be equally pleased, because if the taxes were abated, he would reasonably calcu- 
late bis rent to be proportionably diminished ; tbe annuitant would have no cause to 
complain ; by the plan be has a fair equivalent for his money, and the poor would have 
reason to rejoice that a Corporation possessing increasing resources, might confidently 
look forward to a period when it should be released from the gangrene of a heavy public 
debt, that they might participate more bountifully in the public contributions. 

With these prefatory remarks in deference to public opinion, the undersigned would 
beg leave to prbpose the following modification of the debt owing by the Corporation of 
the city of New- York : 

1st. To separate the six per cent stock from other description of debt. 

2d. To show that this description of debt may be paid off within a limited time, without 
increasing the public burthens, or impairing the rights and interests of the creditor. 

3d. The proper application of the sinking fund in relation to the six per cents., and 
every other species of debt due from the Corporation. 

The six per cent, stock of the Corporation, amounted on the 15th day of May, 1822, 
to J742,S00 

Charged with an annual interest of - - - - {44,538 

The other description of debt consists of bonds at six per cent. ... 45,000 

Five per cents, of 1820 155,000 

Five per cents, of 1821 ^ 159,900 

359,90^) 
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Amount brought forward^ f 3 59,900 
Cbftrged with an annual interest on the five per cents, of 15,745 

And with an interest annually on the 6 per cent, bonds S,700 

Total annual interest on the whole debt {62,983 

Amount of principal, { 1 , 1 02,200 

1st I would propose that the annuitants holding the six per cent, stock of the Corpo- 
ration, should have it at their option to receive a hundred dollars in money, for every 
hundred dollars they hold of that stock ; or give up one hundred and eighty dollars of 
such stock, for one hundred dollars of stock redeemable in fifteen years, and bearing an 
interest often per cent, per annum. Although the interest upon one hundred and eighty 
dollars at six per cent., Is ten dollars and eighty cents, and the annuitant by strict calcu- 
lation, bearing an apparent loss of eighty cents per annum, yet from the nature of funded 
debts heretofore explained, it is certain that the subscribers to the proposed stock irre- 
deemable for fifteen years, would have it amply made up to them by the great premium 
such a stock would bear in the market. We find that the new canal five per cents., by a 
price current of stocks of October 22d, 1$25, are at a premium of fifteen to nineteen dol- 
lars, it is reasonable to conclude therefore, that the ten per cent, stock, if the level of 
the market rate of interest be not more than at the present time, will continue to stand a 
long time above two hundred, instead of one hundred. and eighty the original basis of 
exchange or commutation. 

Supposing the Corporation six per cents, to have remained undiminished since May, 
1822, vis. $742,300 

By {he operation of tiie proposed conversion, there would be 
extinguished at once the sum of ..... {829,911 IS 

And the sum to be funded at ten per cent, would amount to 412,388 88 

The interest charged upon the present six per cents, amount 

annually to 44,538 

That chaiged upon the ten per cents. - - - 41,238 88 



an annual saving of .... 3,299 12 

The report of the Comptroller of the Corporation of the 15th May, 1822, states the 
receipts of the sinking fund at about { 37,000 per annum, arising from the foltowiog 
items of permanent revenue : 

Twenty-five per cent on the sale of all real estate. Market Fees. 

Commutation of land quit rent. Street Vaults. 

Water Lot Rents. Hack Licences. 

Market Rents. Pawn Broker^s Licenses. 

Interest on City Stock, and 
if increased by the saving of the intent on the terms of conversion, will annually amount 

to -k g40,000 

As the sinking fund may be considered a rapidly improving 
source of revenue, the probability is, that it will yield a per- 
manent annual sum of more than - - - - $ 40,000 

2d. I would propose lo divide this revenue into two parts. Twenty thousand dollars a 
year appropriated to extinguish the principal of the ten per cent, stocks 'at the end of 
fifteen years, and the other moiety of the sinking fund applied to the extinguishment of 
the five per cent, stocks, and the outstanding Corporation bonds, bearing an interest of 
six per cent Instead of the powerless operation of the sinking fund as managed at 
present, it is a fact dedncible from strict mathematical calculation, that an annuity of 
twenty thousand dollars successively improved at five percent, compound interest, if skill- 
foUy managed and uninterruptedly applied, will amount in fourteen years seven months 
and one third, to f 412,388 88, and consequently will be a capital in hand,. to redeem the 
whole of the ten per cent, stock, when it becomes payable according to the original con- 
tract with the creditor. If the other mmety of the sinking fund did nothing more than to 
pay off the ^ve per cents., and the outstanding bonds of the Corporation bearing an 
interest of six per cent, within the period assigned for the extinguishment of the whole 
debt, the Corporation at that time would stand thus : 

A debt of $1,102,200 paid. 

Rdeased from an annual interest on the same 82,983 
Invested with the whole annual product of the ) ^q qqq 

sinking fund, which at that time may amount 5 — ! 

to $122,983 Wm. W. Morris. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



THE SOCIAL RIGHTS OF MAN : 

Being ft compilation from the vartons decltraUoos of 
RiChta, submitted at diflTereot periods to tb National 
Assembly and ConvenUon of France, 'and recently 
arrftoged by Count Luguiotis in bis ** History of 
Constitutions.** 

[Continmed ] 

Trk public powers ought to be so consti- 
iated, thai, always active, always suited to 
fulfil their destined purpose, they can never 
depart from their proper course, to the de- 
triment of the social interest. 

The laws oughi to be clear, precise, and 
unifi^nn, to all the citizens. 

Law most be impartial, whether it re- 
vard or punish, whether it protect or de- 
stroy. 

Law is the free and solemn expression of 
the general will ; it is the same to all, wheth- 
er it protect or whether it punish ; il can 
ordain only that which is just and useful to 
society, and forbid Qply that which is burt- 
foL *^ 

The law is the general will, ei^essed by 
the majority, either of the citizens or of their 
representatives. 

That which is not forbidden by the law, 
may not be prevented. 

Nobody can be constrained to do that 
which the law does not ordain. 

The law should only decree punishments 
strictly necessary, and proportionate to the 
ofTeoce. 

The law should decree only such punish- 
ments as are strictly and evidently neces- 
sary : the punishment ought to be propor- 
tionate to the offence, and useful to society. 

The law has a right to forbid actions evi- 
dently hurtful to society. 

The law should only ordain punishment 
strictly and evidently necessary ; and no 
man can be punished but by virtue of a law 
established and promulgated previously to 
the offence, and legally applied. 

To give a retroactive power to a law, is 
obviously uigust and criminal. 

The law has for its sole object the interest 
of the community ; it cannot therefore 
grant a privilege to whomsoever it pleases : 
established privileges ought to be abolished 
immediately, whatever may have been their 
origin. 

No municipal, or other charge, can be 
imposed upon a citizen without his consent, 
or that of his representatives. 

In like manner, no man ought to pay any 
national contribution but that which has 
been freely voted by the representatives of 
the people. 

No contribution ought to be voted, or tax 
imposed, except for the public wants. • ^ 

The subsidies ought to be freely consent- 
M to, and proportionately assessed. 



Ijiberty consists in being able to do all 
that is not contrary to the rights of others : 
thus the exercise of the natural righto of 
every roan, is limited only so far as to en- 
sure the enjoyment of these same rights to 
the other members of society. This limita- 
tion can only be determined by the law. 

Liberty, then, has nature for its principle, 
justice for its rule, and the law for its safe- 
guard : its moral limit is contained in this 
maxim, ** Do unto others as you would they 
should do unto you.^ 

The preservation of liberty depends on 
submission to the law, which is the expres- 
sion ot' the general wilL 

The liberty of the press, and of every other 
means of publishing thoughts, can neither 
be interdicted, suspended, nor limited. 

The right of publishing a man's thoughts 
and opinions, whether by means of the press 
or in any other manner, the right of peace- 
ably assembling, and the free exercise of 
trades, cannot be forbidden. 

No man ought to he ^sturbed on account 
of his religious opiDions. 

The free communication of his thoughts 
and opinions is one of the most precious 
rights of man ; every citizen, then, can 
speak, write, or print, freely, except that 
he must answer for the abnse of this Ub^ty 
in cases determined by the law. 

The necessity of declaring his rights sap- 
poses either the existence or the recent re- 
collection of despotism 

Liberty and equality o( rights admit no 
distinction of birth, no hereditary authori- 
ties. 

All the citizens may pretend, and, if cho- 
sen, are admissible, to all the. public places, 
employments, and duties. Free people 
know no other motives of preference in their 
choice than talents and virtues. 

As every citizen has an equal right to de- 
fend his life, his honour, and his property, no 
means of defence ought to be granted to one 
exclusively of another. 

If men are not equal in means, that is to 
say, in riches, in understanding, and in the 
various powers of body and mind, it does not 
follow that they are not equal in natural and 
civil rights. 

Every citizen has a right to the roost im- 
partial, exact, and prompt justice, as well 
with regard to his person as to his property. 
[To be continued.] 
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THE QENTJLBMAN MISSING, 

** Smpert andt.** ror4T. 

•* Pools will be fools, ny whtt we will, 
Aod raicala will b« rueals still.** C, 

Flight has sayed many iadiyidaalB botb 
in love and war, althoug^b the remedy seems 
to bespeak weakness and fear, rather than to 
9Tgne fortitude and cincamspectioa. ** Seek 
safety in flight,** said liady Prudentia Pon- 
der to her lorely niece Lady Viipnia Flat- 
ter, when importuned by the froward ad- 
dresses of a rake in very high life. ** With- 



draw from the scene of temptation,** wrote 

the i>est of wives to her vacillating^ has- share of the opera box was let to a guard- 



band, Fitzamor, when entangled in all the 
pleasures of a Paris life, masking, gambling, 
revelling, &c. A well-coodacted retreat, 
even in a military point of view, is a nias- 
terly operation ; but my reader will be able 
to judge for himself in the present instance. 
Poyntz Sydney was a member of a certain 
club in St James*s Street ; he belonged 
to the Savoir vivre, the Union club, the 
Thatched House, the Philharmonic, the 
Beefsteak Club, and the Je ne sait quoi.'^ 
Besides having a share in a box at the Ope- 
ra, and subscribing to a score of institutions, 
assemblies, and meetings, the Aigyle con- 
certs, coteries, &c. &c., he always passed 
for a man of some talent, and merited the 
name of an elegant scholar. These quali- 
ties were passports to the first company, 
and procured him a popularity which he 
maintained steadily and respectably. In 
his dress and address, his house, carriage, 
bones, establishment and appointments, 
every thing was consistent, and in good 
style and keeping ; on which account the 
strangers to economy of his acquaintance 
set him down for immensely rich ; and his 
regularity, attested by his banker's and 
tiadesmen*s books, g^ave him general credit, 
which, had be been dishonourable enough to 
abuae, be might have pushed to a very con- 
siderable extent Grave, good-natured, and 
well-bned, he offended none ; if he woo at 
play, he preserved the utmost composure ; if 
he lostfthere was not a diiordered or deranged 
line in his coantenance : be was unassuming 



amongst his equals, and perfectly at his ease 
amidst coronets and supporters, excellencies, 
graces, lordships, and statesmen ; this equa- 
nimity, however, could not escape envy, for 
tliere are always weak minds enough to 
wish a man down to their own level of gro- 
velling passions and worthlessness. 

Year followed year, finding my friend in 
the same prosperous circumstances, and in 
the same station and circle : all on a sudden, 
however, he disappeared from the drawing* 
room, the dubs, the concerts, theatres, and 
places of public resort : his carriage was 
missed in Pall Mall and St James*s Street, 
his horses were no longer led up and down 
facing what was Queensberry-bouse, his 



greenhorn, who was much more welcome to 
the right honourable widow joint proprie- 
tress, than the calm and sericms Sydney. 
His name was taken out of all the club and 
society books before mentioned ; in short, 
*^ non eH inveiUwt** was the general outcry. 
It furnished a striking lesson to listen to the 
hiiits and surpnises, the inuendos and good- 
natured remarks of his former intimates, at 
Bootless, the Savoir vivre, &c. 

«' Well, fi>r my part," cried Sir Matthew 
Martingale, ** I always ibretold that Sydney 
was not tUrling y that the bubble would 
burst some day ; all his affected calmness at 
play, his contempt of bad luck, his cool un- 
ruffled air — I knew that it could not last 
D— n me ! I wish that he had bolted before 
I lost the last two hundred to him." <* By 
Jove,** languidly drew out Lord Tuberense, 
^' what !— the Bteady fellow off at last ! I 
wonder who ge(s his horses and his yeOoir 
ftt6, (an impertinent term of contempt for 
his chariot) ; he had one decMUith black 
horse, ha ! ha ! ha ! (laughing.) Well, Pm 
glad that old sober sides is done up.** — 
*^ Qmni a moiy^ observed an iosuflferably 
coocf^ited Galomaniac honourable common- 
er, ** I only regret his cook, (general ap- 
plause) ; the coteUUei a la ScvbUe^ the «o/- 
au-veni, and the rognom au tin de Cham' 
pagne. I always (yawning) thought Syd- 
ney a prosing ennuyeux, who bored us to 
death with his classics, and his long stories.*' 
This passed in St. JamesV street, at the 
cldb-house door. 
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At the French play, the news of his re- 
treat was received with uplifted eye-brows, 
elevated shoulders, smiles of gratified envy, 
and with the most illiberal observations.— 
" Ruined for a ducat !^ said Colonel Cal- 
loosheart (his East Indian complexion light- 
ing up with a ray of maKcious pleasure) ; 
^< &ith, he played the game well ;- he must 
have hit a few of them ; no doubt but the 
banker, and the coach-maker-*the wine- 
merchant, confectioner, and club waiters 
will have cause to remember him ; a demure 
sinner ! Why, Bob Backhand would have 
procured him' a thousand any day." ** And 
his honour^ tailor wont be able to take 
measure for meamre^''* insinuated into con- 
versation Sir Benjamin Benares, the borough 
broker, who, having made his money in the 
muck of usury, could not bear to see a rival 
in independence which the knight himself 
bad earned by early laborious habits in a hos- 
tile climate, and by subsequent monopoly, 
commercial manoeuvres, and political trim- 
ming. *' You are pleased to be witty, Sir 
Benjamin,** sneeringly replied a member of 
|>arhament and neighbour of his ; <* if you 
had talked of a ' new way to pay old debts,* 
or rather an old way to pay all debts, you 
would have been more correct, and would 
not have merited to be ctdUd to order. We 
have all of us dined and supped with the 
poor deoU often enough ; and I believe, on 
a balance, I have a few hundred pound^ of 
bis money won* at whist, where le jeu ne 
vtdait p€U la ckandelle, for I hate whist and 
moderate play : but there is nothing strange 
in all this ; fellows of small fortunes will cut 
high into the first circles, and they must pay 
for it ; banishment on the continent, or the 
rules ofk prison, this is their only choice.*' 

At the Opera, nearly the same vein of 
kindnea and UberulUy ran through all bis 
toi'diicuU friends and intimate acquaintance. 
Lady Kalendar assured her circle that he 
was extinguished for ever, his lights were 
put out, never more could he harangue the 
cmwertazume party, nor take share in the 
discussions of the literary meetings at H — 
4iouse ; he owed (she boldly asserted) a hun- 
dred thousand pounds, and his house and fur- 
niture must come to the hanimer. — '* Robins 
for ever!** exclaimed in an ecstasy the spin- 
ster lady Barbara Bane. — ** I shall get all 
his old China, French clocks, and the an- 
tique cabinet What a pretty business it 
would have been, had not his forbidding fri- 
gidity disgusted me, when I thought him a 
reqtonnble person^ and set my cap at him !*' 
Even Parson Pilferphrase, who owed him 
numerous obligations, confessed that he had 
views on his library. At length doctor Dir- 
tVwork stepped in, and assured the party 
that he would ascertain every circumstance 
of his evation^ and would bring all particu- 
lars to the dntchess of Dampfame*s ««at 



home,** the next night at twelve. — •• Re* 
member twelve !^ sighed out lady Barbara 
fBarbarous I had nearly v^ritten) whilst the 
ruries hissed apropos in the ballet of Dob 
Juan. The curtam dropped, but the thirst 
for scandal kept open the waking eye of 
genUe lady Bab. 

The Dutchess was *^ at home,** and the 
interesting hour of twelve arrived, when the 
doctor made his way through a crowded as- 
semblage of rank and fashion, and gamed 
the spot where lady Barbara was sitting* 
surrounded by a rare sett>f fame stabbers, 
and reputation clippers and hewers. '* Well, 
dear doctor, what about the runaway .^ was 
articulated simultaneously by the tabby and 
spinster tribe. — "iSailed for Calais in an 
open boat, 1*11 bet a hundred,** interrupted 
one, whilst lady Bab sat tapping her feet 
and fan with anxiety to hear the worst— 
**'An execution in the house !** exclaimed 
a divorced dame who had turned prude : 
^' come doctor, out with it*' — " Whj, la- 
dies,** replied the crest-&llen doctor, *' I 
never was so disappointed in my life ; after 
making all possible inquiries, he does not 
owe a shilling in the world.** *' Impossi- 
ble !** screamed lady Bab. — *' He has ^je 
hundred pounds in his banker*8 hands.**'— 
** Frightful !" cried her grace.-r-" His hor- 
ses are at grass, and bis carriage is sent to 
be painted ; he has only discharged two ser- 
vants.** — (*« Prodigious !*• said the parson.) 
— ** the rest being on board-wages, except 
one whom he has taken with him ; and last- 
ly, his house is not to be let** — " Nor bis 
books to be sold !** mournfully accented the 
Reverend.—** But where did his servant say 
he was gone ?*' inquired Miss Cassandra 



was 
Winterfield. — •* Only into the country,** an- 
swered the doctor. — ** And for how long ?** 
** His domestics could not tell. **— " Oh ! I see 
through it all,** resumed lady Barbara ; ** it 
is all a false display, the man is in the mles 
of the Bench, but the general blow-up baa 
not yet come, and matters are kept song 
and quiet for a time.** — ** All the ladies look- 
edfull of hope, as did Colonel Callousheart, 
and Sir Benjamin, who joined the circle.— 
** No, no,** replied the doctor, '* for I made 
inquiries both at the Fleet and at the 
Bench.** — ** How good of you P^ muttered I 
to myself, overhearing all that passed.— 
** What can have become of him,** said two or 
three of the faded fair ones in ynison and 
harmony together for the first time ?— *' No- 
tliing so simple,** observed lord Tuberease, 
in a consoling tone, ** the man has gaming 
debts that are not generally known, or some 
d— d encumbrance or other, and he has 
drowned himself.*' — ^This remark convinced 
them all — ** Poor silly fellow !** quoth lady- 
Bab. — "No wonder,** uttered her neigh- 
bour. — " I am sorry for it,** said Miss Cas- 
sandra with a smile in her eye, for she had 
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iMMTOWed &fiy pounds of him. — ^Finally, the 
report was believed by all, and was circala- 
ted in every quarter the next morning*.— 
Month followed month, and he was forgotten 
by these who had flattered and fed at his ex- 
pense the roost ; but his unexpected return 
changed not only the face of aiSaire, but 
many other faces. 

At the close of one year ray friend re- 
turned : he had made the tour of En^IancT ; 
yet, from the change in his mode of life, and 
the diminution of his expenses, he found 
himself with half-a-year^ income before him, 
besides the five hundred pounds in his bank- 
eHls hands ; his health was invigorated, in 
consequence of regular hours, pure country 
air, greatly increased exercise, and exten- 
sive variety of scene ; and he felt his mind 
refreshed . from the absence of dissipation, 
and the effect which the recruited body pro- 
duced thereon. His house was painted and 
thoroughly cleaned, his cattle were reposed 
and brought into regular exercise for his 
"use, and he enjoyed the calm which the ces- 
sation of tbundering knocks at his door, from 
idlers and card-droppers, effected. Nobody 
expected him, and he warned his domestics 
not to announce his arrival until he should 
give them orders to do so. A literary work 
which he had a mind to support and embark 
in, bowever, made jt necessary for him to 
send to me, and I failed not to inform how 
kind bis /riends bad been in his absence.'— 
** It is little more than I expected,** — ob- 
served he ; ** I saw through a number of 
treacherous acquaintances, base sycophants, 
and insipid guests,** continued he : *M be- 
gan to be aware that most of them only 
sought my society for what they could get 
of me, or asked me to their late and feverish 
parties as an unit to swell the book of num- 
bers, f have been long since tired of dis- 
sipated male companions and of flirting, ga- 
ming, and gossipping female ones, of painted 
faces^ and false tresses, and of falser hearts, 
and the more disguised features of the mind ; 
of the enormous expenses of the clubs, and 
irrationality of living of the circle in which 
I moved ; and lastly of folly and ingratitude, 
which one must be incessantly meeting with 
in such company. I have cut ali the clubs, 
and shall get rid of all my visitors, except 
about half-a-dozen, ending our acquaintance 
with the last exchange of cards, which shall 
not take place, on my part, until one month 
after receiving theirs ; nor shall 1 forget to 
apply to Miss Cassandra for the money which 
she owes me, nor to make Sir Matthew 
Martingale pay me the two hundred pounds 
which he said that he lost to me, but assert- 
ed /aiseiy that I had received. I will not 
commit you as my friendly informer of all 
this dnplicity, but the actors In the plot shall 
read contempt on my brow, and disgust to- 



He kept his promise, and received with 
coldness and disdain thefulsomecompliroents 
of " Dear me ! how well you look !— Where 
have you been f How unkind not to let us 
know something about you !•— A trip to Pa- 
ris, no doubt ; a tour to the classic ground 
of Rome, &c. — Are we indebted to a love 
affair, or the mere love of romantic retire- 
ment for missing one of our bed friends ?'* — 
Ail this was repelled with coldness and that 
penetrating look which appals guilt ; and, 
at last, the delinquents slipped away from 
him, drove round comers, cantered briskly 
on perceiving him, looked into shop win- 
dows, and played the other stale and humili- 
ating tricks of those who are ashamed to 
encounter the honest front of the man whom 
they have betrayed and calumniated : the 
detractors, although not cured of that exe- 
crable vice, feiU nevertheless, little in their 
own eyes, whenever Sydney appeared^ be- 
fore them. The gourmanda lost a good ta- 
ble, the parson missed a kind friend, and 
the doctor lost a patient : whilst he, return- 
ed from retirement, found his fortune suffice 
for every reasonable expense, leaving him, 
^t the same time, an ample fund for acts of 
glowing charity, which brought with them 
their own reward, and made him regret that 
such sums had been formerly diverted into 
another channel. Nor did the Gentleman 
Missing spend his time and money in a for- 
eign country ; he had made the tour of al- 
most ail Europe, as a part of his education, 
and he confined his travels on this occasion 
to his own native land ; first from a patriotic 
principle, and next for the purpose of seeing 
many parts of fTngland and Scotland till 
then unknown to him ; and the beauties and 
curiosities whereof amply repaid him for his 
journey. 

It seems certainly strange that so many 
Englishmen who have travelled extensively 
abroad, should remain ignorant to the end of 
their lives of the curious and romantic scene- 
ry at home, and wholly uninformed of the 
local and statistical histor)' of their native 
and neighbouring soils. The lakes and 
mountains, the sea-ports, and richly cultiva- 
ted tracts of land in England, and the sister 
kingdoms, together with their local, and 
mineralogical, and geological histories, are 
most interesting to a Briton ; and it must be 
humiliating to him, from time to time, to 
meet with strangers better informed on 
these subjects than himselft The utility and 
pleasure of these researches and pursuits 
were obvious lo my friend, after his disap- 
pearing from the haunts of extravagance, 
and of false pleasure ; but the knowledge 
which he acquired of the book of man by 
this stratagem was immediately advantage- 
ous to him. 

If a number el 
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^on, ftod who are forced, from their eril ef- 
fects, to expatriate themselves, to the detri* 
ment of their own interests, and those of 
their numerous creditors, would take a les- 
ion from the Gentleman who was only mis- 
sing for so short a time, the state of the 
country would be more prosperous,' and (in 
the event of their having dipped their estates) 
they would more readily retrieve their losses,' 
than from the exchange merely of folly and 
expense at home, (ot expense and folly 
abroad, added (most probably) to the degra- 
dation of national character, and, perhaps, 
to the inhabiting of a miserable French or 
German prison, far from the sympathies, as- 
sistance^ and accommodation which they 
might experience amongst Britons, which 
they ought never to lose sight of, and which 
are always to be fojund by those who merit 
them. 



THE MANSION OF REST. 
B9 the Right Him. Chatlet Jamtt Fo*. 
I talkM to my flattering heart. 

And chid its wild wandering ways ; 
I charged it from folly to part, 

And to husband the rest of its days : 
1 bade it no longer admire 

The meieors which fancy had dressM; 
I wblspf rM Hwas time to retire. 

And seek for a Maosioo of Rest. 

A charmer was listening the while. 

Who caught up the tone of my lay ; 
<^0 come tben,^8hcr cried, with a imile, 

^Aad ni sbow you thr place and thcway:'* 
I follow d the witch to her home. 

And vowM to be always her guest : 
<* Never more," I exclaimM, *' will 1 roam 

In search of the Mansion of Rest." 

But the sweetest of moments will-fiy, 

Not long was my fancy beguiled ; 
For too soon I confessed , with a sigh, 

That the syren deceived while she smiled. 
Deep, deep, did ghe stab the repose 

Of my trusting and unwary breast, 
And the door of each avenrie close. 

That led to the Mansion of Rest. 

Then Friendship enticed me to stray 

Through the long magic wilds of Romance ; 
But I found that »he meiint 10 betray, 

And shrunk from the sorcerer's glance. 
For experience has tat>ght me to know, 

That the soul that reclined on her breast« 
Might toss on the billows of woe, 

And ne^er find ihe Mansion of Rest. 

Pleasure's path I determined to try, 

But Prudence I met in the way ; 
Conviction flash'cf light from her eye, 

And^ appeared to illumine my day : 
She cried— as she sbow'd me a grave. 

With nettles and wild flowers dress'd, 
O^er which the dark cypress did wave, 

•« Behold there the Mansion of Rest." 

She spoke — and h^lf vanished in air» 
For she saw mild Religion appear 
With a smile that would banish despair. 



Doubts and fears from my bosom weredrivcBy 
And, pressing the cross to her btsasty 

And pointing serenely to Heaven, 
She show'd the true Mansion of Rest. 



SERENADE* 
Bg ProcUr. 
Listen I from the forest boughs 
The voice-like angel of the spring 
Utters his soft vows 
To the proud rose blossoming. 

And now beneath thy lattice dear ! 
I am like the bird complaining : 
Thou above (I fear) 
Like the rose disdaining. 

From her chamber in the skies 
Shouts the lark at break of morning. 
And when da> -light flies 
Comas the raven's warning. 

This of gloom and that of mirth 
In their mystic numbers tell ; 
But thoughts of sweeter birth 
Teacheth the nightingale. 



LIN BS WRITTEK ON THE DSATM Or A FRIEN1>» 

[He died at Roae. of the Mai* aria.] 

O Rome ! amongst thy temples high, 
And columns with the wild weed crown*d. 
And sculptured capitals that lie 
Struck down, and in the grasp of TtnCy 
How many a mighty heart sublime 
Lies dead and stripp'd of all iu fame. 
Like those who oever earn'd a naffle> 
Or played a base or vulgar part ; 
And now — thou hast another heart, 
(No better in the wide world found) 
Buried in thy immortal ground. 
For thou — (although thy works of stone^ 
All in their times renowned known 
As things of mere mortality 
Must perish^ thou canst never die* 

But he, the burthen of my song, 

Who came, but might not tarry long, 

In summer strength hath perished. 

Oh ! many a thing beside the gra?e 

Whom few could love, and none could save. 

Hath he, with weak but hurrying tread 

Passed.— ^And he is with the dead. 

< The dead' — whom now 'twere vain to call 

While lying in their silent sleep, 

And yet we cannot help but weepy 

Albeit Uis idle, idle all. 

Then, let this poor memorial 

Retnind some of his early day, 

And to all who lov'd him, say 

Though gone, he is not quite forgot. 

While to those who knew him not| 

It is enough to tell that he 

Was such a man as men should be ; 

That pray'r, nor art, nor love could save ; 

And that he lies in a foreign grave. 

Proctkr. 



There is do. such thing as real happiiu 

10 life. The justest defioitioD that was ewer 
given of it, was, * A tranquil acquieicenoci 
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THOUGHTS ON BIOGRAPHT. 

Biographical Memoirs are generally 
pemaed with avidity, often with much plea- 
sure, as a fruitful source of amusement and 
instruction, although this is sometimes ob- 
tained at the expense of the character deli- 
neated. It formed part of the litany of a 
man irell acquainted with human nature— 
*' God preserve me from my friends ! I am 
aware of my enemies.^ This prayer might 
be uttered by every one who prizes postha- 
moiis ,fame, and who imagines it possible 
that his ** sayings and doings'* will be re- 
corded when he is stretclied in the narrow 
house, alike insensible to ifie voice of praise 
and censure. 

It has been laid down as a maxim, that 
no. mail was ever truly great to his v<ilet de 
chambre. To obtain and preserve respect, 
it is necessary to maintain a kind of ficti- 
tious dignity, which can be* done only by 
keeping at a certain distance, and avoiding 
improper familiarity; otherwise, we are 
sore to betray the weaknesses ofour nature ; 
for there are infirmities, both physical and 
intellectual, inseparable from the greatest 
and wisest, whicb, when conspicuous, re- 
duce them to the level of ordinary mortals. 
A genera], at the head of his army, will 
march with fearless intrepidity to the field 
of death, and after having dared bim at the 
cannon^ month, will be afraid to snuff his 
candle with his fingers. A philosopher 
may harangue his pupils in the Lyceum on 
the beauty of virtue, and persuade even 
himself that he is superior to the infirmities 
of nature ; yet even the impertinence of a 
servant may rouse him to anger, or the voice 
of love may allure him to folly. What can 
be mqre opposed to each other, than Caesar 
writing Fietit, vufi, viciy and whining on his 
couch like a sick baby, *' Give me some 
drink, Titinius !^ or Pericles, in the groves 
of Academus, listening to the lectures of 
.Zeno) and the same sage hanging on the 
smile of the fair Aspasia ! Or, to come to 
modem times, how different was the mind 
of Bacon, when writing his Novum Org^- 
num, from the feeling with which he wrote 
bis instructions for escaping the incantations 
of witchcraft ! The fable of Hercules wield- 
ing his club, and sitting at the feet of Om- 
phale holding the distaff, has been realised 
in the later ages, by Charles, Emperor of 
Germany, at the battle of Pavia, and telling 
his beads in the monastery at Estremadura. 
The author who believes himself secured of 
immortal fiune, writhes under the attack of 
a dull scribbler, or feels a pang of envy, 
when a rival's name is mentioned with ap- 
plause. Although the ancient philosopher, 



when abused by an impudent fellow, said, 
that if an ass kicked at him, he would not 
degrade himself by returning the compli- 
ment; yet the contempt expressed in the 
observation proved that he felt the insult ; 
and our great ipodem moralist, Johnson, has 
left it on record, that even his 'gigantic 
mind could not rise above that feeling ; for 
he says, 

*• or ail the erteffl that baram the dlstrtned. 
Sure the most bitter ia a icornriil jesi ; 
Fate never irounda more deep the generous heart, 
Thao when a block head^e Insult points the dart " 

This is according to nature: we may 
affect publicly to despise, but we cannot 
help secretly feeling. The war-horse, that 
rushed fearlessly to the charge, will gallop 
round the park to avoid the sting of a gad- 
fly. A practical illustration has just now 
brought home this observation to ^^ my busi- 
ness and my bosom:" while writing this 
sheet, a puny fly has been buzzing about 
^y eyes, and tickling my nose, till it has 
wearied out my patience ; and, unlike Uncle 
Toby in a similar case, I have lost my tem- 
per : and, irritated by the teasing intruder, 
now settled before me, I struck at the in- 
sect, missed it, but peeled my knuckles on 
the hinge of my desk. Although this may 
be thought a digression^ it is intended as il- 
lustrative of the assertion, that no man is 
great or wise at all times ; and that about 
all of us there are some things which it were 
wise to keep concealed, or, in the language 
of Bums, 

** A76 keep Bometbing tooursal 
Ws scarcely tell to ooy." 

From these considerations, I maintain, that 
it is seldom for the honour' of a character, 
who is brought before the public, that his 
biographer should have been too familiar 
with him of whom he writes; above all 
things, it is to be desired, that he should not 
have been his doting and enthusiastic admi- 
rer, blind to the foibles and frailties which 
** human flesh is heir to.'* And the greater 
the veneration entertained for the charac- 
ter, and the nearer it approaches to idolatry, 
by s(b much the more is the danger of inju- 
dicious disclosures increased. I would not 
have errors, or lapses, which may serve as 
beacons to the public, concealed. There is 
no great risk of the most devoted admirer 
attempting to whitewash them, that they 
may appear as virtues. The danger is, 
either that the biographer, considering the 
character of whom he writes as an oracle, 
retails all his thouglitless and unpremedita- 
ted sallies as deliberate cogitations and 
words of wisdom, or, if they will not bear 
that appellation, as being at least excusa- 
ble, on account of him by whom they were 
uttered. In this case, the biographer re- 
sembles a fond mother prating about her 
child in a company of strangers; when. 
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althougb she may tickle some itching^ ears, 
and gratify those who wish to see her or her 
banthng made ridiculous, she is rashly ex- 
posing both herself, and the object of her 
idolatry, to the pity or cootempt of her audi- 
tors. How remarkable ha» this been ex- 
empUfied in the case of the author last quo- 
ted ! How many of his licentious extempo- 
raneous effusions have been preserved and 
recorded by blind admirera. They were 
the ideas of the moment, elicited by convi- 
yial hilarity, unpremeditated sallies, prompt- 
ed by the impulse of youthful passions and 
strong feelings, aided by the intoxication of 
flattery and potent liquor. The preserva- 
tion of these has caused a blush on the cheek 
of those who respect his talents, and know 
what excuses and allowances ought to be 
made for a frail mortal; while it bas af- 
forded his detractors and enemies a fair pre- 
tence for insulting his memory, and •talking 
of him with contempt; they can see and 
know his failings, but they are unacquainted 
with the strength of his temptations, or how 
much may have been resisted. When we 
are informed that Pope was an epicure. 
Gray a finical spruce fop, and Thomson 
and Johnson gluttons, in spite of ourselves, 
it in some degree lessens our respect for 
tlieir characters ; and although good- nature 
may philosophically smile at the 

** FMnof the bnre, aod follies of (he wise/* 

yet bigotry, envy, and narrow-minded or 
malignant dispositions, will exi}lt over these 
frailties with indecent triumph. But no 
public character has suffered more severely 
from the blind idolatry of his biographer 
than Johnson. The gossiping chit-chat 
and untiring garrulity of Boswell has ex- 
posed the great man, in his most unguarded 
moments ; forgetting that there are altitudes 
and positions in which we may allow our- 
selves to appear before a very intimate 
friend, at the moment when restraint is 
banished, and the mind unbent, but which a 
sense of decorum would paiut as an indecent 
exposure, should we be thus seen by the 
public. Yet this has Boswell done;. and 
the public have gazed on the hapless vic- 
tim ; some with a sigh of pity, many with 
wondering curiosity, aod not a (cW with 
gloating and delighted eye ; gazing on every 
■car, excrescence, or deformity, which was 
injudiciously laid bare before them; and 
ever after find him, in his own language, 
" PerTenely grave, tad poeitirely \troa$ " 



GLBilXE[RTCHARDE A?CD MATO MARGARET. 

** A man muit oedet loTe maogre his bed. 

He may not Aeen it though be should be ded ** Chauetr. 

There were Two who loved each other) 
For many yeares, till hate did starte, 
And yet they never quite could smother 
The former loue that warmed tbeire harts ; 
And both did loue, and both did hate 
11 both fulfilled the will of Fate. 



Yeares after« and the mayd did marry r 
One that her harte had ne'^er approoed ; 
Xlior longer could Gierke Eychard tarry, 
Where he had loste all tha%Jie loued ; 
To foraigne landes he recklesse wente, 
To. nourish Loue, Hate, Discontente. 

A word, an idle word of Folly e, 

Had s})illed theire loue when it was yonge ; 

And Hatred, Grief and Melancholy, 

In either hearle as idle sprung. 

And yet they loued, and Hate did wane. 

And much they wished to rooete againe. 

Of Rycharde Still is Margaret dremiog. 
His image lingered in her brea»t; 
And uft at mtdnigbte to her seeming 
Her former louer stood confeste. 
And shedding on her bosom tea res, 
The bitter wrecks of happyer yeares. 

• 

Where'er he wente by land or ocean, 
Stil Rycharde sees Dame Margaret there ; 
And everie throb and kind emotion 
His bosom knew were felt for her ; 
Aod neure newe loue hath he cherished, 
The power to loue, with first loue perished. 

Homeward is Gierke Rycharde sayling, 
All altered man from him of olde ; 
His hate had changed to bitter wayliug, 
And loue resumed its wonted holde 
U{x>u his harte, which yearned to see 
The hauntesand loues of Infancie. 

He knew her faithlesse, nathless ever, 

He loued her though no more his owne ; 

Nor could he proudly nowe dissever 

The chaine that round his.hearte wasthrownw 

He loued her, without Hu{)e, yet true. 

Add sought her, but to say adieu. 

For euen in parting there is pleasure, 
A sad swete joy that wrings the soule ; 
And there is grief surpashing measure 
That will not byde nor biook control, 
And yet a formal fond leave-taking 
Does ease the harte albeit by breaking i 

Oh there is something in the feeling. 
And treniblynge fautier of the hande ; 
Aod something in the teare down stealing, 
Aod voyce soe broken, yet so blande ; 
And something in the worde Farewell 
Which workeiTi like a powerful Spel. 

Thest Lovers met and never parted ; 

They met as Lovers woute to do. 

Who meet when both arc broken hearted, 

To breathe a laste and long adieu ; 

Pale Margaret wepte, Glerk<% Rycharde sighed 

And folded in each other's arms, they died. 

Yes, they did die ere word was spoken. 
Surprise, Grief, Love, had chained their toong. 
And nowe that Hatred was y wrokeu, 
A wonderousjoy in them had sprung; 
And then despaire froze either harte 
Which lived to meete, but died to parte. 

Gierke Rycharde be was buried low 

in faire Linlithgow, and his Love 

Was layde beside him tlwre, and io 

A bonny tree did giow above 

Tbeir double grave, and broad it fiourisht 

Greene o'er the spot whore first Love perisht. 
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f AL£S raOM CR08SBA8KET. 
Bm Frrnndt Topic. 



THE BRIDAL EVE. 

(Cmtfimtctf.! 

MsN often in the hour of peril, when one 
moment of self-possession would save from 
ruin, lose themselves, while some women 
&ct with such coolness and deliberation, as 
would awe the most heroic : bqt when the 
evil hour is passed, they fall senseless at the 
recollection of what was. It was so with 
Helen; in a moment .she regained her 
speech and courage— eren questioned the 
domb animal. On being spoken to, Towler 
rose np, exultingly lapped Helen's feet, 
looked to the door, then turned wistfully to 
her a^n and again ; at length ran to the 
threshold, and looked back 'onoe more. 
Helen rcAd his mute eloquence, an(l ad- 
Tanged to the faithful dog, while her pareols 
were left fixed to the spot, like two mute 
and lifeless statues. 

With hurried, pace, Helen followed the 
noble Towler, and passed amid the darkness, 
fleet at Camilla, orer the pebbly shore and 
rough rocks, which at other times she had 
looked on and deemed impassable. The wild 
storm without was not equal to that within 
her bosom, and so eagerly «he followed her 
mute goide, that she scarcely knew if it 
were rain or shine. 

At length, more than a mile from her cot- 
tage, she reached a high craggy rook, which 
extended its barren arm far into the sea, up 
which the dog nimbly climbed, and she, not 
less actlFO, was in a moment after him. 
The wild waves dashed against it, seeming- 
ly angry that it had usurped part of their 
proper don|ain ; but Helen, heedless of all 
impediments, approached its utmost verge, 
where, as a bright flash of lightning lit up 
the appalling scene, she saw a figure stretch- 
ed upon the hard rock, and apparently as 
insensible. She uttered a loud, piercing 
shriek, which was heard even above the 
tempest-^and, good heaven ! she sunk upon 
the prostrate form of her lover. 

He spoke not, moved not: then her 
hearth forebodings told the dreadful tale, 
that hope and her Donald both were dead. 
She could not longer command her feelings ; 
her lover's bark was overwhelmed by the 
raging winds and angry flood \ her energy 
of mind was wrecked by the storm within 
her breast, not less wild than that without, 
and she swooned away. The lightning 
showed that night to the contending ele- 
ments, two of the purest and most faithful 

k«o«>hi fhttfr #>VAr Kc>«kt in nnis/in i»KalA *I«av 



callous to all, lay exposed till morning on the 
barren rock. Twasa melancholy Bridal-bed. 
We Icfl Helen's parents in their cottage 
when she hurried from it. It was long be- 
fore they could move from Uieir stupor,* but 
when aroused, they felt some dreadful end 
waQ come to Donald, and in hopes of rescue, 
apprised the whole village of all they knew, 
and all their fears. There was not a heart 
but loved the hapless two ; the villagers were 
touched with pity at the mournful story, 
and in a moment the voice of one spoke the 
feelings and desire of all — to make instant 
search. But where ? • 

They scoured the whole shore, some one 
way, and some another, but all in vain. At 
length, as rooming approached, the storm 
gradually abated, and the first dawning of 
light found the white haired Duncan Camp- 
bell, Helen's disconsolate father, at the base 
of the rock on which the two lovers had passed 
their Bbioal Eve. Towler, who still watch- 
ed over them with angel care, descried, and 
guided up the cliff the comfortless old man ; 
he climbed with tottering stepk and thun- 
der-speaking fears, but before he had time 
to think what might be, the first objects 
which caught his eye, were his beloved 
daughter, and his son who should that day 
have been. He wept not, he spoke not : 
his grief was too deep for words of sorrow, 
or unavailing tears. They were in a sitting 
posture, in each other's arms, their heads 
resting on a projecting clifi'; they seemed 
not dead, but their pale and placid features 
looked like a master- piece of sculpture. 
Neither moved a muscle when the old man 
approached : then, in bitterness of heart, 
he ejaculated — ** My children \ Oh, my 
^hapless children !" Donald's eyes opened 
— the fixed glazedness told that death had 
stamped his impress there. A slight move- 
ment of the lips was seen, but silence 
reigned supreme ; the gentlest sound was 
not heard. His hand motioned towards the 
fragments of his wherry, which were strew- 
ed on the rock ; his eyes turned to his fiirth- 
fill dog — they never moved again ; a gentle 
sigh was heard, soft as the sound when the 
dew-drop falls---it was his last. No motion 
was seen in Helen's face; her hair hung 
disfaeyelled over it, like the willow boughs 
—the same loveliness of feature, the same 
serenity of aspect, all was there as in life, 
save the sparkle of the eye, and' the balmy 
breath. It seemed as if death had feared to 
sit on such a t>eauteous face, but sent his 
gentle sistfer sleep. Yet, she was dead ! The 
old father fell upon bis knees, with hands 
uplifted, and eyes heavenward turned, 
breathed rest for their sonls-^be could not 
ask a blessing ! 

The villagers soon fi>und out the spot of 
the melancholy catastrophe, and asiOEnbled 
«« «i.A -^i.- '^^ — »- — ^ ** * ■ '*" — '— — 
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to tbe village, and conducted the parents 
thitiier, who were, **m all, save breath, 
already dead.^ . 

Helen and Donald were buried in the 
same g^ve^ in the village churcb-yard ; a 
stone of white gypsum was placed over their 
heads, and on it was written tjiis epitaph. 

Beneath this stone, repose 

Donald and Helen Campbell, 

The pride and boast of 

AltDENTlNE, 

who untimely perished upon 

the blighted rock 

on their 

Bridal Eve. 



"that 
mere- 



" I do opine,'' said the minister, 

Jrour tale deserves a better fate than 
y to be repeated at our bacchanal meeting* 
It is told in simple yet feeling language, 
and though more prolix than it might have 
been, yet being called on so unpreparedly, 
perhaps you had not time to curtail & I 
think both yourself and your story deserve 
immortality.*'' 

"Hang immortality," said tbe author. 
"To have your caricature dangling at the 
sign-post of ^ery country tavern, or shining 
on the face of every Dutch looking-glass, 
is no ambition I aim at ; that is the summit 
of immortality now-a-days. Give me good 
friends, good wine, and in short, good quar- 
ters for my body in this world, the devil 
may take immortality when I am in the 
next; I'll none of it" 

"Tis an excellent tale," repeated the 
minister. 

" I am of a different opinion," said Mr. 
Rowardson. The story is well enougfh, 
nothing, however, else than common-place ; 
the diction is inflated, and the descriptions 
generally exaggerated, . even to bombast. 
You do not, Mr. Pulpitwise, look on things 
with the severe eye of a critic ; you are not 
like lago, you are aomething, if not criti- 
cal." 

" I would not say I doubt your judg- 
ment," replied the god)y man ; " but as it 
is at variance with mine own, I will not 
yield too readily to it : I know there are 
men, who cannot themselves write two 
paragraphs consistently, censure with all 
the asperity of a Zeno, the writings of otfiers. 
You must allow, that the passage where 
Donald asks Helen's heart, and Sie scene 
where her mother questions her, are told in 
simple and natural language ; in such, as 
people in their stations might be presumed 
to use." 

" It is simple enough, I will confess,'' said 
the critic ; " but as to natural, that is a ques- 
tion ; yet even allowing it is, the nice ob- 
server of nature does not in his tales, sketch 
simple events because they are natural, but 
with the eye of discriminatioQ chooses a 



middle course, between the simple and over- 
charged; that is the great merit of an 
author." 

Mr. Pomposity drew his chair forward, 
raised his head like one in authority, and 
with the confidence of an egotist spoke. 
'* Gentlemen, you are both erroneoos in 
your judgments: it is a good tale, neither 
possessing generous faults, nor transcendant 
beauties; it wants, however, the polished 
language of a scholar, and the interesting 
plot of a man of imagination. When I come 
to speak my tale, I shall by example show 
you the true style, pure English, and matur- 
ed plot" 

'* Gentlemen," said the author, " go on 
with your remarks, do not fear I shall be 
offended ; if my tale has no redeeming quali- 
ties, I myself, at least, have one merit, I can 
listen to your ceusure without murmuring." 

" It might be invidious in me," said the 
host, " to draw any compariscn between the 
two talcs told, yet, if I were asked which 
were the best, I should certainly give the 
preference to the latter; and, as the fiist, 
to me at least, was not an uninteresting one, 
in saying this. I give it no small praise." 

" If worse than Henry Birkenshaw," said 
the austere critic, " it would scarcely be 
worth the breath Mr. Auldlochtan spent 
upon it ; the romantic Henry was an ^tc- 
gious fool. What do we care about a silly 
girl of eighteeik, jilting an tnlonnw? Yet, 
had it been told in strong and powerful lan- 
guage, it miffht have been almmt tolerable 
to men of sense; but as it is, it is too poor 
for a love-sick girL 

•• Go on," said the author of Henry Bir- 
kenshaw ; "jgo on, Mr. Critic." 

** Then, it yon will know the rest,", said 
he, " there is no precision of style in your 
tale, nor the least insrenuity of plot" 

" Your turn is coming," said the host ; 
*« perhaps, as you can censure so unreserv- 
edlv, you will submit to criticism yourself; 
though it is not those who give &e roost, 
who will bear the most." 

*♦ Mr. Rowardson," said the narrator of 
the first tale, *Mf my story was silly, and 
met your disapprobation, blame not me : I 
give it in tbe identical words in which I heard 
it; the story made an indelible impression 
on me, and I recollect it well, perhaps, be- 
cause I felt deeply for my friend." 

" Pardon me," replied our critic. " I do 
not mean to slight yonr talents; we all know, 
on most undoubted proof, that they are re- 
spectable; but let me inform you, they do 
not lie in story-telling." 

" I thank you for this good character. I 
never lied in a Btory in my life." 

The host seemed not to like the rein into 
which the conversation was now mnning, 
and to change it, turned to Mr. Auldloch- 
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tan, tnd, jocosely asked, *' haw do yon like 
tliG clsipel ^^ 

'« WeU, I thank ye, it is exceHent," 

** Madeira and Champagne are too strong^ 
for you, if you introduce daylight into the 
bottles, they always make your head light.^ 

"I wish in mercy,'' said our severe critic, 
** they had done as much for his tale, it was 
as heavy as his thunder." 

** Come, come, Mr. Rowardson," said the 
guest; **you should not be so severe, we 
tell not our tales for hire, so do not censure ; 
we speak them unprepared, so make due 
considerations." 



TBE GREEN ISLES OF THE OCEAN.* 

Wlwre are they, those Green Fairy Islands, repoaiog 

In sunligbt and beauty oo ocean** caln breast? 
What spirit, the thioss which are hidden dlselosing, 

Shall poiat the bright way to their dwellings of rest! 
Oh ! lovely they rose on the dreams oT past ages. 

The mighty have sought them, undaunted in faith, 
Bnt the land hath been sad for her warriors and sages, 

f^ the goUe to thoee relms of the blessed- is death ! 

WherS ere they, the high-minded children of glory, 

Who steered to those distant green spots oo the wave ? 
To the winds of the ocean they left their wild story. 

In the fields of their coootry they found not a grave ! 
Perchance they repose where the summer-breeze 
gathers. 

From the flowers of each vale. Immortal lty*s breath; 
B ut their steps shall be oe*cr on the hills of their fathers. 

For the guide to those realms of the blessed-ls death ! 

FKLICIA HCMA^fS, 



* The "Green Islands of the Ocean,** or ** Green 
Spots ofthe Floods, called in the Triads, *• OwdMdonau 
lAion,** (respecting which some remsrksble supersti- 
tions have been preserved in Wales,) were supposed to 
be the abode of the Fair Family, or souls of the virtuous 
Druids, who could not enter the Christian Heaven, but 
were permitted to enjoy this paradise of their own 

Gafran, a distinguished British Cbieftaln of the ^th 
century « went on a voyage, with his family, to discover 
these inlands, but they were never heard of aOerwards 

This event, the voyage of Merddin Emrys. with his 
twelve bards, and the expedition of Madog. were called I 
the Three Losaea, by disappearance of the Island of 
Britain. Vide W. O. Pughe's Cambrian Biography 
Also Cambro Briton, vol. 1. p 124. 



Alas i it may not be*^ 
For mortal fetters bind 
To dull mortality 

The priaonM essence of th' immortal mind ; 
Our course is too confined : 
And as beneath the sun, that blazed too bright, 
The Cretan's waxen wing declined. 
Before tlie splendour of immorta) light 
Our fainting pinions fall, and plunge us back 
to night. 

Xhen let my course below 
To tiiioe be near allied ; 
Far- from the worldly show 
Through dim se^uesterM vallies let me glide ; 
Scarce be my step descried. 
Amidst the pompous pageant ofthe scene ; 
But where the hazels hide 
Cool stream or shade beneath their leafy scref n 
Mine l>e the grassy seat, all lonely, calm, and 
green. 

Within those verdant boundS| 
Where sweet to ear and eye 
Come gentle sighs and sounds. 
The current of my days shall murmur by 
In cahn tranquillity \ 

Not doomM to roll oVr passion^s rocky bed, 
Kor slothfully to He, 

LiKe the dull-pools in stagnant marshes bred, 
Where waving weeds are rank, aud noxious 
tendrils spread. 

TO THE SPIRIT OF POEST. 

Fair Ruler of the Visinnary Hour, 
Sweet Idol of the Passionate and Wild i 
Enchantress of the Soul \ Lo ! Sorrow's child 
8till haunts thy shrine, and Invocates thy power ! 
' Alas ! i|heo Fortune and the false World lour, 
Fhail tbyud votary supplicate in vain? 
Wilt thou too scorn AfBictioo*s wlther*d bower. 
Nor lend thine ear to I^isery and Pain ? 
Spirit unkind ! and yet thy charms control 
Mine idle aspirations—worthleas still — 
And fitful visions, all undreamt at will. 
With ungra*ped glory moclt the cheated soul ! 



lAkB beauteous forms of Hope, that glimmer nigK, 
But from Despair's approach recede and fly ! 



TO THE EVENING STAR. 
From the Spanisk. 

O fair and goodly star. 
Upon the brow of night, 
That from thy silver car 
Shoot'ston the darkened world thy friendly light ! 
Thy course is calm and bright 
O^er the smooth azure ofthe starry way ; 
An^ from thy heavenly height ' 

Thou see'st how systems rise and pass away — 
The birth of human bopee^-their blossom and 
decay. 

O that my spirit could 

Cnst oflt its mould of clay. 

And with tbe wise and good, 

Make wings unto itself, and flee away. 

That, with thy bright array. 

We might look down upon this world of woe 

Even as the god of day 

Looks on the restless ocean flow, [below. 

And eyes the flgliting waves that pant and foam 



A person may aot merit favour, aa that is 
only tbe claim of man, hut can ney^ demerit 
charity, for that is the command of God. 

In Sophocles, Jocasta prays to the Lycian 
Apollo, and says, ^^ That she came to his 
temple, because it was the nearest.** This 
was but a sorry compliment to his g^ship. 
It IB the same, however, that people g^ene- 
rally pay tp reli^on ; who abide by the doc- 
trines and faith they have been bred np in» 
merely to save themselves the trouble of 
seeking further. 

The confinement ofthe unity of time, in 
the drama, forces the poet often to violate 
nature, in compliment merely to the appear- 
ance of truth. For he must be obliged to 
compass actions within the compass of three 
hours, which, in the ordinary course of 
things, would require the leisure of as ma- 
ny days, perhaps, to faring^ to pass. 

Titles of honour are like the impressions 
on coin — which add no value to gold and 
silrer, but only render brass current. 
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THE NORTH AMEKICAN REVIEW AND 
LORD BTBON. 

** Eternity aod sptee are before me ; but on thia 
subject, tbaalf Qod, I am happy aod at ease. The 
tliousht of liTJog eteroaliy, of a^o revWiog, it a great 
pleasure. Cbristiajiity is the purest and moat liberal 
religion in the world ; but the numerous 'teachers who 
are continually worry log mankiad with their deoii^cia- 
tioDS aad their doctrines, are the greatest enemies to 
religion. I have read,* with more attention than half of 
them, the book of Christianity, and I* admire the liberal 
and truly charitable principles which Christ has laid 
down. Thefe are questions connected with this sub- 
ject, which none but Almighty God can solve. Time 
and space, who can conceive ! None but God : on him 
I rely." ' 

Thus spoke Byron during his last illness, 
to Captain Parry. 

If a man eirer speaks the truth, he does 
it on his death-bed ; and we feel more dis- 
posed to believe the professions of the dying 
Byron, than the assertion of the critic in the 
North American, that his lordship << was 
without religious faith, regarding himself 
and others as mere beings of this world." ■ 

At page 304 of the North American, the 
critic says, *< At the University he fell, ac- 
cording to every account, including his 
own, into a course of reckless profligacy I'' 
On this subject, Sir Cosmo Gordon says, 
( 1824) ^* The enemies of Lord Byron have 

• 

never ventured to hint that he was in his 
boyhood more wild than his fellows ; all that 
they have ever laid to his charge is, that in 
bis freaks there was a little more origi- 
nality ; and if this be a stain, it is one which 
his memory can well bear.^' We side with 
Sir Cosmo Gordon. 

The North American critic alludes to 
Capt Medwin^ book, and considers it in 
the main as a credible narrative, (although 
it is to be appealed to with caution) and says, 
<* The temper [of Byron] discovered is char- 
acteristic—he is represented as talking much 
of himself and his works, as full of spleen 
towards others." — Sir Walter Scott says, 
(1824) ^' Lord Byron was totally free from 
the curse and degradation of literature, its 
jealousies and its envy." We believe Sir 
Walter Scott. 

The North American critic says that By- 
ron '< denied the existence of all disinteres- 
ted feeling," that '* he felt no enthusiasm in 
contemplating the energy of high and self- 



denying virtue," and that his heart was de<- 
(iraved. Sir W. Scott says, " The errors 
of Lord Byron arose neither from depravity 
of heart — for nature had not committed the 
anomaly of uniting to such extraordinary 
talents an imperfect moral sense — ^nor from 
feelings dead to the admiration of virtue- 
No man bad a kinder lieart for sympathy, or 
a more open hand for the relief of distress, 
and no mind was ever more formed for the 
enthugiastic admiration of noble actions^ pro- 
viding he was convinced that the actors had 
proceeded on disinterested principles." We 
believe Sir Walter. 

The North American critic says, <<no one, 
we suppose, imagines that he rendered or 
was capable of rendering any important 
services to the cause" of Gi'eece. Indeed • 
Let us probe this sapient, this oracular wp' 
position. Prince Maurocordato in a letter 
to Mr. Bowring (Missolonghi, April 20tb, 
1824) says, '' Onr loss [of Byron] is irrepa- 
rable, and it is with justice that we abandon 
ourselves to inconsolable sorrow. I shall 
attempt to perform my duty towards this 
g^at roan: the eternal gratitude of my 
country will perhaps be the only true tribute 
to his memory." ** Lord, what fools these" 
Chrecians ^* be," to mourn the loss of Byron, 
to cherish his memory with eternal grati- 
tude, when the critic of the North Ameri- 
can, who undoubtedly is a better judge of 
Lord Byroads services to Greece than the 
Prince Maurocordato, (who does not live ia 
Boston, and of course knows nothing about 
the state of affairs in Greece) tells them the 
unquestionable truth that Lord Byron neyer 
did render and never could render them any 
important services ! — ** Cedite Graii !" ac- 
knowledge your stupidity ; and bow thyself 
in deference, Prince Maurocordato ! to^ the 
Calchas of the North American-^—and let 
the tears which you shed for Byron be tears 
of joy— exult that he is in his grave, for the 
critic says, " If the Greeks are, as we hope, 
to recover their freedom, it may be well for 
their posterity that be [Byron] had not the 
power" to render them any important servi- 
ces. What matchless wisdom ! what ten- 
der-hearted consideration for struggling 
€^ece ! 

We now corte to one of the most novel 
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methods of creating a poet, that we ever 
heard meotioned. Our wonder has been 
rising step by step, as we have travelled 
along this article of the North American on 
Byron ; bat we are now on the top of the 
ladder, and the elevation is so great that we 
fear a vertigo. Let our readers be on their 
piard, or the next quotation may make sad 
work with their brains. Hbre it is.^^* The 
energy of his passions and his intense ego- 
asm made him a poet.^ Here is a recipe 
for making a poet with fewer ingredients 
than it takes to make a padding ! We doubt 
not that it will be copied into every ** Cook^s 
Oracle'' and receipt book in the world, be- 
tween the recipes for making apple-pie and 
apple dumplings, duly entitled ^* How to 
make a poet." 

Simpletons that we have heretofore been ! 
We had hitherto imagined that intense ego* 
Htm would only render a man a great fool^ 
and a great 6ore / now the scales have (al- 
ien from our mental vision*— blessed be our 
mtic for removing them ! and now we see 
thntwUenae ^oUem is either father or mother 
(we are not quite certain which) to ]ioeti- 
calg^ius. Henceforth every self-impor- 
taat and self-conceited coxcomb may ex- 
claim, ^* £t me fecere poetam ;'** he .cannot 
add *' Pierides,'' but must take for the sub- 
jects to ^^/eeere^ passions and egotism. Un- 
til now, we have always thought that a man 
was a poet through the influence of generous 
feeling, sublime passion, and moral power ; 
that the mighty creations of the bard were 
the workings of strong imagination, and of a 
high capacity for whatever is grand, or pa- 
thetic, or beautiful in nature — that he poured 
forth his soul in song under inspiration which 
be could not resist ; we had attributed the 
origin of Byron'b poetry to all these causes ; 
but now we see how widely we have erred, 
and in humility and sadness we bow to the 
Oracle whose sayings are quite as lucid as 
ever were those of the Pythian priestess, 
aqd admit that Lord Byron^s intense ego^ 
tism and strong passions alone made him a 
poetl 

** Throughout the whole of his poetry," 
says our critic, ** there is an exhibition di- 
rect or indirect, of his personal feelings and 
character, either such as they really were, 
or most commonly modified in such a man- 
ner as seemed to bim best adapted to give 
fitliert that conception of him which he 



wished them to entertain." The opinions 
advanced in the above extract, are neither 
remarkably young nor particularly original. 
We have seen again and again the same 
idea expressed by all the hackneyed scrib- 
blers that have harped on Byroads poetry.— 
They have repeatedly detected the real Lord 
Byron in all bis heroes. According to their 
notions Childe Harold^ Pilgrimage should 
have been entitled »* The Pilgrimage of 
Geoige, Lord of Byron'* — the (Siaour should 
have been the " Geoige Gordon" — the Cor- 
sair should have been *^ The lord of New- 
stead Abbey'*— and **Cain, a mystery," 
should have been the *< Conversations of 
Lord Byron and Old Nick." Who presumes 
to doubt that Lord Byron was sketching' bis 
own character in Manfred, Conrad, Alp and 
Sardanapalus ? And on equally tenable 
ground, who is so very a dunce as not to per- 
ceive that Milton's devil in Paradbe Lost is 
a shadowing forth of his own personal char- 
acter — that the goblin page of Scott is the 
real Sir Walter in a pair of seven-league 
boots — and that the foul and monstrous veil- 
ed prophet of Khorassan is neither more nor 
les%than the bright-eyed and light-hearted 
l^m Moore — who is so blunt as not to dis- 
cover the personal character of poets in the 
productions of their imagination ? Caliban 
and Nick Bottom are unquestionably por- 
traits of "sweet Willy Shakspeare," and 
Joan of Arc is Doctor Southey in petti- 
coats !' 

We must now rap our critic upon those 
bumps below his eyes, which craoiolog^sts 
term the organs of language. Lord Byron 
in his Manfred, compares the water-fall of 
the Alps to 

" The pale courser*! tall. 
The giant steed to be bectrode by Death.** 

Our critic puts on his spectacles here, and 
discovers false grammar ; he kindly corrects 
it thus— 

*' The pale courser's tail 
The giant steed's to be bestrode by Death." 

In this amendment, 8teed*i is in the posses- 
sive case, and must necessarily be in appo- 
sition with courser's, and must further be 
governed by lail ; thus the meaning of the 
sentence is, that the cataract is like the pale 
courser'^ tail, the giant Heed'g tail to be be- 
strode by Death ! Now, if Death chooses 
to ride on the tail of his own horse, it is not 
our business to question his right so to do, 
little as we may admire his taste; one thing 
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u quite certain, that he must ride trithimt a 
saddle. Our critic^ imaginatioii has here 
taken a great flig^ht, and bis &ncy is certain- 
ly superior to Byron^s. The latter, in all 
his poetic visions, never hit on the happy 
idea of representing Death galloping along 
on the tail of his own hone ! 

Ere we take leave of our criti<;» which we 
trust that we shall do with all courtesy, we 
must quote one sentence which we sincere- 
ly hope may breathe prophecy. " In an- 1 charact^, 
other age, with other fashions and prejudi- 
ces, the character of Byron will be estima- 
ted as it ought to be.** Heaven grant that 
it may be thus estimated in another age, 
since there is little hope of overcoming the 
prejudices of the present generation against 
the memory of departed greatness. But 
the golden age must return before genius 
shall cease to be slandered, abused and per^ 
secuted ; before generosity shall cease to be 
duped by fraud, undervalued by envj^, and 
wounded by malignity ; before honour and 
honesty shall cease to be foiled by cunning 
and hypocrisy ; and before the mass of men 
shall show in their practice as well as in their 
professions, an attachment to the pui^and 
noble doctrines of that sacred Being wndke 
warning to mankind was *' Judge not, that 
ye be not judged." 



we would recommend the perusal of Sir 
Cosmo Gordon^s pamphlet in the poet^ jus- 
tification. It is the work of an honourable 
and spirited man, whose intimacy with By- 
ron was not like MedwinV— agin-and-water 
friendship ; but an esteem founded on mu- 
tual good qualities. 



£am.— The war about this actor waxes 
hot, and he may well say in his fovooiite 



The CinemnaU, — The members of the 
Cincinnati have resolved to lay their claims 
before Congress at the ensuing session.— 
These veterans of the rovolution neither beg 
alms nor ask favours of their country ; they 
simply ask the payment of an honourable 
and equitable debt — but will they receive 
it ? This will depend on the sense of moral 
obligation in the members of our national 
legislature ; and we hope for the honour of 
America, that our Representatives and Sen- 
ators may exhibit moro justice and more 
honourable feeling on this subject, than their 
predecessors have shown. President Adams 
is the friend of these much abused men, and 
we do not apprehend that their petition will 
be neglected so far as his good offices can fur- 
ther their object But we confess that we 
have many fears that our Congressmen may 
be more intent on displaying their rhetorical 
abilities, than on canvassing the claims of 
aged and time-worn Belisarii. 

To those of our readers who doubt the 
worth of Lord Byron's personal character, 



'• NofMk, wenraflt have ksoek#— Bt ! muit we not !** 

We do not mean to interfere in the cantn^ 
versy either pro or eon, for the subject is of 
such a nature that the less that is said about 
it the better. Let those who wish to see his 
performance, buy their tickets peactaUy ; 
and those who disapproveof his being braii^t 
en our stage, show their disapprobatisii by 
staying away , and in behalf of the bencfaei 
in the pit, and Mr. Keanis organs of ideality, 
we beg that no attempts may be made to 
establish an off-hand acquaintaoce betwsen 
his head and the said benches. We antici* 
pate a rapid advance in the price of .apples, 
oranges, chickens in the shell, and other 
miirile weapons, on the night of his appear- 
anoe; but as it is not quite certain that Mr. 
K. is fond of poultry and fruit, we would le- 
commend that the purohasera devour all that 
they may buy. 



Honorary degrees are becoming so dieap 
now-a-days, that we may soon see A. M. 
and A. B. and M« D. and LL. D. and all 
the et cderoM running along in the gutters 
for. ahy body's picking up. We are all 
marvellously fond of titles in this plain re> 
public of ours. We once knew a man ia 
Dutchess County, whom the Council of Ap- 
pointment elevated to the station of justice 
of the peace, and ever after, the happy dig- 
nitary, in signing letters, notes of hand, &c. 
would write " M P. V , Esquire I'* 



7%ea^e.— We lately noticed-the death of 
the Drama : we are glad to find that, like 
many a skilful physician, we had mistakeb 
suspended animation for the end tff ** life% 
fitful fever.** Conway and Cooper, whose 
united powers are certainly respectable, to- 
gether with our favourite Mrs. Barnes, have 
drawn crowded houses, and thrown all splen- 
did spectacles in the shade. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamblin have also appeared, of whom fame 
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ipMks well. Mr. Kean, too, may be ex- 
pected to make his appearance bood. duch 
a galaxy of talent, will again, ire hope, draw 
the attention of the public to this most ra- 
tional amusement If the managers go on» 
•8 they haye now begun, they shall receive 
at oar hands all the Applause which their 
exertions merit 

In all the fashionable cities of Europe, no 
one erer appears in the lower boxes* but in 
full dress. When a foreigner enters our 
theatre, what a contrast meets his eye. — 
Here are geaUemen wearing surtout coats, 
hats like a bonnet on the top of a smoky 
chimney^, and other parts of their dress so un- 
becoming that we forbear to mention them — 
TColimDg at foil length on the benches, or 
l<^ng in some easy position. Th^, we see 
ladies dressed cap-a-pie, as if they were 
actually paying a visit to the frozen scene 
represented in Cherry and Fair Star. If 
these ladies had as much consideration for 
the comfort of the lords of creation, as the 
tatter have for the geniierBeTt they would 
sotnt in the front seats with Leghorn bon- 
nets the sides of which project as provokingly 
as the wings of the wind-mill which shat- 
tered the chivalrous lance of La IVIancha% 
knight 

It is smrely in ^be power of the Managers 
to establish rules fbr those visiting the lower 
boxes ; we should be glad to see this done, 
and we will answer that no truly, well-bred 
peo|de will withhold their suppoft in conse- 

qoanoe. 

. 

We have a gfood friend and a true, who, in 
hisyouthyhad a most romantic torn. In 
the lieautiful autumnal evenings of our own 
£sivoiired land, or in the wild nights which 
our climate sometimes witnesses — when the 
fair creation is convulsed with thunders and 
lightnings, he was sure to roam among the 
woods^ either to see the moonbeams playing 
on the rippling riii, or sporting on the green 
herbage, or again, to view the lightning 
darting about in its wrath, and blasting the 
aged oaks. 

To cure him of this foolish propensity, a 
friend of his, in the habit of a spectre, way- 
laid him one dark night, and in a sepulchral 
to|ie warned him against such idle practices. 
H)ie» nothing intimidated, drew a sword from 
his cane, which he always carried with him» 
and rashioif towards the apparition^ cried, 

** If ttet tbou bs*it • devil, I cannot klU thee.*' 



The reader maycoDJecture which was 
cured, the romantic youth, or the feigned 
apparition- 

Pot Uu PM Beta Kappa RepatH&rp. 
A FRAGMENT IN IMITATION OF OSSIAN. 

Why wandereth the fair haired daughter 
of Oithona by the lone shore of 6cean ?-^ 
Black is the night and murky clouds are 
flitting by. There is sorrow in the tread of 
the Rose of Land-carron— her blue eyes are 
red with tears. 

What can comfort her ? Alas ! she 
mourns for her Varrior, Undin — ^he has left 
his love, he crosses the wave to battle for 
the chief of Una. But the ponderous mace 
of Arthon has stricken him—- the fleet-limbed 
Undin is 'stark and dead— his bones are 
blanching on the field of Una. 

She hears the Fate of her love, and the 
fire of her mind is extinguished. She min- 
gles not in the lightsome dance—the song of 
the minstrel has ceased to charm her. 

She loves the bleak strand of the waters 
—she is for ever watching for the bark of 
Undin. Desolate maiden! why standest 
thou an the cliff? — the damp dews of Hea- 
ven are on thy brow — ^the night breeze is 
sporting in thy tresses, and wildly stream 
thy garments in the blast. 

She heeds not the screaming of the wind, 
nor the low dash of the billows — ^her gaze is 
on the wild waste of waters — ^her white arms 
are folded on h^r bosom. She calls upoit 
her Undin, and is seen no more. A faint 
scream- is re-echoed from the rocks— a 
plunge in the wave— and the dark sea has 
rolled o'er the child of Land-carron. 

A0A. 

There is no such thing as an impartial re- 
presentation. . A looking-glass, one might 
be apt to imagine, was an exception to this 
proposition ; and yet we never see our own 
faces justly io one. It gives us nothing but 
the translations of them# A mirror even 
reverses our features, and presents our left 
hand for our right. This is an emblem of 
all personal reflections. 
* A play is but an acted novel, of about 
three hours reading, and should not be re- 
strained within the limits of any given time, 
in the story, though the representation ought 
not to exceed the usual one. 

Mr. Guthrie, in his essay on tragedy, 
distinguishes between a poet and a genius. 
He must have meant only rhymers, versifi- 
ers, or poetasters ; for I will not admit a per- 
son to be a poet without a genius* 
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CICEBO DE REPUBLICA. 

There is perhaps no monameot of an- 
cient literature the disappearance of which 
had excited so much regret, as that of Ci- 
cero^ treatise De Republica. Though the 
earliest, perliaps, of all his philosopbica] 
works, it was that upon which he himself 
set the highest value, and which his contem- 
poraries most admired ; it was said to hare 
been written in his happiest style, and to 
have been the great repository of the politi- 
cal wisdom of the ancients. The splendid 
fragment [SomMum Scipionu) preserved by 
IVIacrobius, together with the quotations in- 
terspersed through the works of Lactantius, 
St. Augustine, and Nonius, served to exas- 
perate the vexation of the learned at a loss 
which seemed as g^at as it was irretrieva- 
ble. A complete copy was extant as late as 
the llth century; since which period the 
literary world have been at different times 
flattered with the hopes of its recovery, and 
rumours have been circulated that manu- 
scripts of the work existed in France, Po- 
land, and other countries. It is needless to 
add, that these rumours turned out to be 
groundless, and that the hopes they had rai- 
sed were uniformly disappointed. 

Within the last few years, however, a 
considerable portion of Uiis famous treatise 
has been recovered by the industry and inge- 
nuity of the Librarian of the Vatican, Sig- 
nor Angelo Mai. 

Like the greater part of Cicero^s philoso- 
phical works, the treatise De Repiiblica is 
in the form of a dialogue, and the interlocu- 
tors are Scipio Aemilianus, Laelius, Philus, 
Manilius, Mummius, Tabero, Rutilius, Scae- 
vola, and Fannius. The object of Cicero, 
in composing this greai and laboriow toorky 
as he himself describes it, like that of Poly- 
bius in writing his history, appears to have 
been, to exhibit a view of the different po- 
litical and moral causes which had secured 
to the Roman people the empire of the 
world ; and for this purpose, as well as to 
avoid giving offence, and, if possible, to re- 
commend the stern but lofty severity of an- 
cient manners^Min which wealth, luxury, 
and political profligacy, were daily making 
sad inroads — he introduced the most distin- 
guished of the Old Republicans, who detail, 
in a manner highly characteristic and stri- 
king, their different sentiments as to the 
best forms of polity, and particularly wheth- 
er, in the govemmentof states, justice ought 
to yield to, or be determined by, expedien- 
cy. Scipio, «'p0(OJ«^v raXsu^, after exa- 
mining in succession the three simple forms 
of government, pronounces in favour of 
monarchy, «u per se preferable to Mlber of 
the two other tom^ separately ; but declares 



that the best conceivable form of civil polity 
is that in which the three are so bleadcn 
and attempered as to act and re-acl on one 
another, and to produce, as it were, a state 
of equilibrium. And this, he maintains, was 
the form of the Roman Government after 
the expulsion of the kings. The aiguments 
in favour of republicanism appear, bowevery 
to preponderate, as it was probably the au- 
thorns intention they should. In what re- 
mains of the third book, Philus undertakes 
the defence of expediency in goremment 
in opposition to justice, and, if we may form 
an opink>n from what remains, appears to 
content himself with merely repeating the 
sophisms of Cameades. It is a subject of 
infinite, and, we fear, now unavailing re- 
gret, that the reply of Laelius, pregnant 
with the mUi* tapieniia peculiar to his amia- 
ble and endearing character, and contain- 
^gy if ^c onay believe antiquity, the most 
glorious and triumphant refutation of the 
machiavelism put in the mouth of Philas, 
has not been recovered. This was un- 
dottbtediy the most eloquent and intereatio^ 
portion of the work. Cicero neve^ person- 
ates the character of that virtuous and en- 
lightened Roman, without rising, as it were, 
above himself, both in ai^ument and in elo- 
quence. 



Custom is too apt to obtain a sanction by 
becoming a seeond nature. This should be 
admitted only in different matters ; for, in 
others, use only renders abuse fkmiliar, and 
makes custom the more reprehensible. 

Persons of sense foresee a crisis, and tem- 
porise with occasion. Short-sighted people 
never comply, till occasion becomes neces- 
sity — and then it is too late. 

People who are always taking car& of 
their health, are like misers, who are hoard- 
ing up treasure which they have never spirit 
enough to enjoy. 

If you slice off the head of a turkey-cock, 
afler it has been once set a running, it will 
continue to keep striding on, in the same 
stalking gait, for several yards, before it 
drops. I have known several people pass 
through life, plausibly enongh, with as Uttle 
brains as an headless turkey-cock. 

Poets should turn philosophers in age, as 
Pope did. We are apt to grow chilly when 
we sit out our fire. 

A certain person expressed himself once 
very happily (in making an apology for his 
epicurism) by saying that * he had unfortu- 
nately contracted an ill habit of living well.* 

The more tickets you have in a lottery, 
the worse ^our chance. And it is the same 
of virtue, m the lottery of life. 

Writings of wit or genius, in the present 
times, is but lighting a candle to the blind. 
It supplies them only with a glare, but af- 
fords them no view* 
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AdvertitanenU from Ike London Quizzical 

Ckuteiie. 

Durable Candles — manufactured and sold 
by Messrs. Rush and Wick, Tallow-Chand* 
lers. Gutter Lane, Candlewick Ward.— 
These Candles are warranted never to gut- 
ter, flare, smell, want snuffing, or to burn 
out I and, provided the mice be kept from 
them, they- will keep any length of time 
in cool climates. To insure these superior 
and desirable qualities, it is only necessary 
to use one precaution, which is never to light 
them. — Sold, for ready money only, in any 
quantities not less than a dozen pounds. 



Legal Loop-Hole Office, — Messrs. Spy- 
Flaw and Fleec^em, Solicitors in Thieves* 
Inn, who, after many years' practice, flat- 
ter themselves they are well versed in quirks 
ajid quibbles, as well in civil as criminal 
law, oAer their services to such as are invol- 
ved in either branch, on most liberal terms. 
They will undertake to find defects and er- 
rors in every legal instrument, from an ap- 
pearance to the most voluminous paper- 
book in the formei;, and in the latter from 
the first examination to the completion of 
the death-warrant ; to put off tnajs, delay 
judgments, and postpone execution, to the 
most possible distant period. 

They further beg to infmro such as hon- 
our them with their confidence, they have , r—- — . " . °-' «»- 

always ready, at a rainute^s notice, respecta- 1 whilst »n *>»» custody. — ^Thoughts bought, 



JV"ew7 JiiUneraUWater Warehouse, Grub 
Street. — Where 'only can be obtained the 
Genuine Water from the Hypocrene foun- 
tain, so Igng and so well known to possess 
the wonderful property of improving the 
dullest wit ; imported by a Gentleman who 
has lately returned from a classical excur- 
sion to Parnasfius's famed mount, where be 
bad the honour to be introduced to the Nine 
Muses, who, after regaling him with Ambro- 
sia and Nepenthe, permitted him to bring 
away a small keg of this inestimable Water. 
Sold in half-ounce phials, price 10s. 6d. a 
few drops of which administered secundem 
artem, would instantly sharpen the wit of 
Sir Matthew Blockhead or Sir Dickey Fil- 
lip, both civic knights. 

^n entire JVeto 7%>ught,^'A Gentleman 
who has spent forty years of his . life in 
thought, but who has determined to think 
no more for his own advantage, offers to 
think for such as do not choose to give them- 
selves that trouble. For which purpose be 
intends to open an office for recjbiving from 
all such as may be pleased to entrust to his 
management their Thoughts, Ideas, or Sug" 
gestions ; either of which he will undertake 
to arrange,. methodize, amend, and make 
the most of, on reasonable terms, for ready 
money only. . He promises the most invio- 
lable secrecy ; and that all Thoughts, &c. 
registered in this Office shall be insured 
from fire, and so secured as to render it im- 
possible to have a single Thought stolen 



ble-looking Bail, capable of - justifying to 
any reasonab|e amount, and plansible Wit- 
nesses, equal to the severest cross-examina- 
tion. — Sham Pleas, Writs of Error, and 
mitigating Affidavits, prepared on the short- 
est notice. 

N. B. Alibi's proved ; and Perjury in all 
its branches done for less than half the usual 
fees.— Apply as above. 

A Card to all his MajeslyU Squinting 
Subfects.—ffo Cure no Pay. — Dr. Skew- 
askant has the honour to announce to the 
Nobility, Gentry, and others, that, after ma- 
ny yearsl attentive study, he has discovered 
a method whereby he is -enabled, on very 
liberal terms, to cure that most inveterate 
obliquity of vision vulgarly called Squinting, 
in three Lessons.— Let none despair, as the 
Doctor will engfge, in the Worst possible 
case, to converttne defect into an agreeable 
Cast of the Eye. — Mrs. Skewaskant attends 
the Ladies. — Servants, and Children in 
arms, cured at half price. 

N. B. Toung ladies taught to languish, 
and elderly gentlemen the true style of 
ogling, ivitb or without a quizzing-glass. — 
Apply at the sign of the Mote-in-the-Eye, 
Blear Street. 



sold, or exchanged. — A few Comical Ones 
to be sold cheap ; and some Serious Thoughts 
wanted for elderly persons.-^An Appendix 
kept for registering Second Thoughts, 
which, according to the adage, are consider- 
ed the best, and must be paid for accor- 
dingly. — Apply at the New Thought Office, 
Pensive-place, Hoxton. 

TO PAUPERS ONLY. 
JV^to Mendicity Emporium, Bcdnbridge 
Street, Betiford Square. — Where are con- 
stantly kept ready for Sale or Hire, by the 
hour, day, or week, the greatest variety of 
wretchedly Ragged Oarments for cither 
Sex ever before onered,well suited for Beg- 
gars of ^very description ; and, if the Pro- 
prietor may be allowed to indulge in a pun, 
they will be found to beggar all description 
for filth and misery. In this elegant and 
extensive Repository will be found Crutches 
of all sorts and sizes for Sham Cripples ; 
well-trained Dog^, for leading clear-sighted 
blind persons ; Trumpery for May-Day 
Sweeps, and Bunters' Garlands : Bells and 
Fittings for Morris Dancers ; furnished 
Baskets for begging Merchants in every 
line ; and, to soften the hard hearts of the 
rich in frosty weather, hard-hearted Cabba- 
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I^es mth black itrqamers ready stuck on 
pttch-finrki, for poor froz«D<-out GardeDcrs ; 
laborioqsiy patched articles for tidy Beg- 
l^ars : and the g^reatest stock of Deformed 
and Half-starved Children, with' shrill voi- 
ces, ever before submitted; which will be 
let out siog^iy, or in larg^e parcels, on most 
liberal terms. 

N. B. Broken Victuals and Orts [leavings] 
bought, sold, or exchanged, by commission ; 
and a Mumper's Hot Ordinary every eve- 
ning at eight o'clock, and a Cock and Hen 
Club on Monday nights. 

\* A separate Room kept for skinning 
dead Cati and Dogs.— Sham Fits and Dis- 
Cortioos of every sort taught gratis. 

Whereas sometimes either convenience 
6r fashion may* make it necessary for Ladies 
or Gentlemen to be temporarily t//, all such 
are inform&l, they may be supplied with 
Ditorders^ real or imaginary, from a pim- 
ple to the plague, with a classed nomencla- 
ture, by applying to Dr. Typhus, Febrifuge 
place. . ^ 

April 1st — This day is published, 
A TreatUe on the Diieages of Sea-Fish — 
particularly the Submarine Ague, and Salt- 
water Typhus, with Methods of Treatment, 
and Recipes for Cure. 

BY A SHARK, 

Surgeon to the Royal Marine Corps lately 
returned from die Newfoundland station. 
To be had on Fish-Street HiU. 



A MODERN XVOVSL. 

" Georgianna Villars was a most charm- 
ing young creature. Montague Danvers 
was a most interesting young man. They 
lived in Portman-square, and fell in love. A 
misunderstanding arises, not very probable, 
but extremely necessary. He (with agony 
of mind) thinks her unworthy. She (with 
anguish still more exquisite) is too modest to 
explain. At length chanoe befriends them. 
She flies on the wings of loVe. She is re- 
served, but does not drive him to despair. 
A perfidious rival is unmasked ; friends are 
reconciled ; parents consent ; and Montagfue 
leads his Greorgiana, a blushing bride, to the 
altarof Hymen. Thus virtue, kc. while, 
on the other hand, vice, &c. Finis." 

A ROMAN'CE. 

" See novel, with the addition of a ghost, 
a corridor, or an Italian Marquis." — (By the 
by, an Italian Marquis is the most unroman- 
tic of human beings, and not the richest, or 
highest of rank. But that is in Italy, not in 
England.) 

A person remaiking to another, that 
Rome was the seat of the true faith, was an- 
swered, ** True, bnt this ftiilb reminds one 
of certain people, who are never to be found 
at bome.^ 



THE SOCIiUL BIGHTS OV MAN 2 

B«lDf a coBpiUtioo from the v«rk>«s declftraUon of 
Riebts. tubmitted at different periods to tht- NatkNiel 
Assembly ftnd CooTestloii of Fraoce, and reeenUjr 
amnsed by Count LatOuioais io bte ** History oT 
CoostltutloDS.** 

. Instruction being necessary to aU, so- 
ciety ought to favour, as far as lies in its 
power, the progress of public education, and 
render instrnction attainable by all the citi- 
zens. 

' Safety consists in the protectibn granted 
by society to every citizeut for the preser- 
vation of his person, of bis property, and of 
his rights. 

Safety results from the combination of all, 
to ensure to every one bis tights. 

No man ought to be called before acoort 
of justice, accused, arrested, or impriaoDed, 
except in cases determined by the law, and 
according to the forms which it has presori* 
bed : every act exercised otherwise toward 
a citizen is arbitrary and nulL 

Every act exercised against a iftsn, ex- 
cept in the cases, and with the- forms, which 
the law determines, is arbitrary and tjnn- 
nical ; and he, against whom they would 
execute it, has the right to repd it by force. 

Since the law is equally binding to all the 
citizens, it ought equally to punish the guil- 
ty- 

. The law ought to protect public and indi- 
vidual liberty, against the oppression of those 
in power. 

Every arbitrary or illegal order is void.— 
They who demand it, who sign it, th^ 
who convey it, who execute it, or cause it 
to be executed, are guilty; ^1 ought to be . 
punished. 

The citizens against whom 8^cb orders 
have been issued, have a right to repel vio- 
lence by violence ; bui every citizen called 
upon or seized in the name of the law, ought 
immediately to obey. He renders himself 
guilty by resbtanoe. 

Every man being presumed innocent un^ 
til he has been dedared guilty, tf it be in* 
dispensable to arrest, him, any rigor whkh 
was not necessary for the security of his 
person ought to be severely checked by the 
law. 

Every citizen has a right (o the common 
advantages which may spring firom the so- 
cial state. 

[To be continued.] 
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JOHN BULL. 
Uz^T&ATSLLED John Bull 18 cortaioly a 
rough homespun article ; bia prejodiceB are 
many, and hn pride, which coosista not id 
conceit, affectation, fine clothes, or arro- 
gance, is excessive; yet this vice borders 
oa avirtae, for bis nationality is closely 
intenroren with patriotism: be scorns to 
be an imitator, he is independent, and glo- 
ries in bis freedom, little seeking to please, 
and nnsoocessfiil if he attempts the minor 
^t fosctnating arts of amiability; distant 
Hud almost repnlsire, silent, circumspect 
and considering, seemingly cold (for he is 
not so in reality), and caJcolating, it is not 
easy to get acquainted with Ibim, much Jess 
to win his regard : but once obtained, it is 
a rock to which the possessor may cling, in 
all storms and changes, in aU circumstan- 
<:e8 and times. With such a oharacter, and 
a novice abroad, poor John cuts a sorry 
figure amidst foreign lerilies, and contrast* 
•d by the light and easy manner of/ the 
Freara. The travelled Englishman is quite 
another being : the polish of the diamond is 
always the same, whether it be given at the 
court of the TuiUeries, or at 4hat of €arlton 
Palace: but I shall stick to honest, rugged 
John BalL Hard as it is to form an opi- 
nioB of him at first sighCy dry and shy as his 
moaaer is, yet how very seldom is the true, 
unsophisticated, pure and genuine charac- 
ter of this same hoaest John, met with in 
the streets of Paris, Breasels, er elsewhere I 
This being, so much laughed at by the un- 
disoriminating and unthinking, this object 
for scenic misrepresentatioa, for calumny 
aad caricature, is still a rare animal, a 
'* mra amt in ienrU^ and whilst various 
strange bipeds and nondescripts overrun 
tl^ continent, the real Jack Roast-Beef (as 
he ia eoalemiKoously termed) is not every 
where to be found ; the reason is, that so 
many play the character merely, and so 
few foreigaevs give themselves either the 
tiaw or the trouble to examine, or to ana* 
lyse the ebjectlwbich they cut up ineenside- 
rately . Every thing that appears g^retesqne, 
aDtigaUican, awkwwd, (at and heavy, is im- 



mediately set down by a Frenchman for John 
Bull ; for instance, if a man with a rubi^ 
cund complexion, purple nose, protuberant 
paunch, filmy eye, and exotic appearance^ 
with long skirts to his coat, loose roomy gai- 
ters, and his hat stnok on the back of his bead, 
waddles up la rue de la Paixy it must indu* 
bitably be John Bull ; if a thin carcass, with 
his clothes hung on him as if on a peg, with 
an umbrella under his arm, and a greyhound 
at his heels, saunters, whistling through the 
Palais-Royal, it can be no other than John 
Bull ; if a fellow with a hunting frock, browa 
topM-boots, mail ooach style, and an appear* 
ance of easy circumstances, stares in the 
face of a foir one, or gapes in at a jeweller% 
window, with bis bull-dog or ialtbnil terrier 
by bis side, this must be Milord John Bull, 
or my Lord Gueule, or at all events, Milord 
Anglais (how unlike !) ; finally, if an idle 
graceless fellow yawns at a play, he most be 
English ; and when ill-dressed women, and 
vulgar men make their appearance on the 
Boulevards, at the theatres, at the restau- 
rans, public phices, or public walks, the cry 
is, <' here are the English !^ 

Now, the question is first are they really 
English ? and the next, what Engnsb are 
they ? of what cast, class, and description ? 
Are they the noblemen of the Britbb court ? 
certainly not; are they the patriots and 
orators of the senate? no; the naval heroes 
who embellish the. pages of their national 
history, or rival the military brave? no; 
the closeted author and moralist? no; the 
merchant, whose ample coffers contribute 
io time of war to subsidise half Europe, and 
in that of peace, to aid extensively all be- 
nevolent institutions, to build up a future 
title and a name, to bear a huge proportion 
of the public burdens, and whose «< white « 
sails" glide over the seas in all directions, 
and, finally, whose name and credit stand 
high in every quarter of the globe? not 
often, or long, is he found from home ; but 
the idler, the rake, the ruined man and 
gamester, the spleiidid pauper, or needy 
speculator, the adventurer and bankrupt, 
are every where to be met with abroad ; 
and the proportion of nobility and gentry 
travelling on the continent, is not more th^ 
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as one in twenty, so that the odds are nine- 
teen to one as to who the John Bull is, who 
disfigpires his appearance by some bad style 
of dress, misrepresents the national charac- 
ter by bis extrayag^nces, awkwardness, and 
vulgarities, or dishonours his country by his 
errors and misconduct. 

But in order to prove this statement 
more clearly and satisfactorily, I shall give 
a few examples of the travelling and mig^- 
ting Englisb to be met with in Paris, and 1 
bope that the hint will be useful to both 
nations ; to that from wbieh they are the 
useless, or obnoxious exports, and to that to 
which their importation can neither be 
agreeable or advantageous, save only as far 
as the drawing of their purse strings, which 
sometimes fail. Jaot me see, one pinch of 
snuff, and then,— it is more than bonie of 
them are worth. I remarked one day a 
very &t man and his wife, . issuing from 
BeauviUier^s ; a job carriage stood at the 
door, and a French servant hired by the 
day ; the man was dressed for dinner, and 
bad a massy ring on every finger, a heavy 
' gold chain round bis neck, a dozen valuable 
seals dangling to hia watch pocket ; bis wife 
was overdressed in the extreme, but all a 
la mode de Paris ; be had just paid a bill, 
and was a going to the hopera ; bis glittering 
purse shone with double Napoleons, but 
be was vulgar in the superlative degree, 
whilst madam was comparatively better bred, 
h\ii podUnely of under breeding and of the 
plebeian class. Waiters, servants, &c. flat- 
tered and extolled them, the man was Milord 
Anglais, and the woman was Milady pour 
rtre. I inquired his name, and upon re- 
ferring to my directory, I found that he was 
a tallow-chandler by trade ; bis travels had 
hitherto been confined to grease (not to 
Greece) ; but he was ' now come to see 
France, or rather a small part of it, and 
counted on his superiority over his neigh- 
bours on his return. 

Lounging along the Cbamps-Elys^es, a 
man-porpoise met my eye, dressed like a 
rich countiy squire, with an affectation of 
the negligent, and a sort of hunting style 
about him ; the disguise of spectacles set in 
gold finished his costume, and he murdered 
a French air as he went along, hitting care- 
lessly his jockey boots, to which the spur of 
the occasion was added. I examined him 
minutely, and recognised a London bailiff, 
having signed a bail-bond formerly in his 
presence, in order to save my spend-thrift 
cousin General Yalmont from durance vile. 
At the door of the Caf4-Francaise, on 
another occasion, stood a simpering good- 
looking fellow, seemingly in high feather 
and spirits, and disregarding a week^ trip 
to Paris. He looked a little confused at 
first; but, at length addressed me : this was 
Mr. Morocco, a boot and shoe maker, not 



a hundred miles from St. Jameses-street : 
he had come over to look after bis bad 
debts, and to add pleasure to profit ; the 
former, I believe he purchased pretty dear- 
ly, but in the latter he informed me, hewa» 
out in his reckoning; but he observed, 
many of his quality customers had treated 
him very kindly, and had asked him to din- 
ner and *<the like of that:^ though hia 
books remained in statu guo ; this was but 
just, as my Lord Hazard observed, since he 
stood in his shoes (his lordship is himself one 
of the legs) ; however, be [ihe shoemaker) 
was quite proud of his trip to Paris. Fore- 
most of the gay throng in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, rode George Gamble, mounted on a 
blood mare, and having assumed the alyle 
of a gay young colonel of lancers in plain 
clothes ; the soi-dtsant captain is the son of 
a retail tradesman who became a bankrupt 
many years ago; be (George) run away 
from an attorney's office, and forfeited his 
fee of indenture ; he was fit for nothing, but 
the honourable MOTtimer Mandeville got 
him a half-pay ensigncy, at the close of ^the 
war, for services renderc;! by his papa, 
namely, the bailing him whenever he was in 
a scrape. The g^y ensign's bloodless sabi^ 
adorns his costly lodgings in Paris, and Mr. 
Drake has promoted him to a cavalry offi- 
cer, by letting out his steed to him; his 
whiskers have been purchased at a hair 
dfesser's and perfumer^ shop, and his con- 
sequence is borrowed firom a half imitation 
of Frenph military men. 

I could give a thousand examples of this 
kind ; these few, however, I should suppose 
will suffice. It is the mistaken character 
of the Englisb, grossly confused in persons 
and in ranks, and mixed up by the hand of 
ignorance or malevolence, into one and the 
same John Bull, which has degraded him 
abroad; but foreigners would gain bjr a 
thorough intimacy with the more respecta- 
ble part of the British nation, and the pre- 
judiced English wotild improve by studying 
the real French character in its purity and 
its higher classes. The integrity of honest 
Bull is not unworthy the imitation of the 
world at lai^, whilst the gracefulness of 
social qualities, the p(Hish of the courtly class 
of the French, the easy manners of the tra- 
velled gentleman, and the experience of the 
man of the world, would form a rich acqui- 
sition for our proud islanders (cesjiers In" 
stdaires). To see this blending and inter- 
change of good qualities, tliis alliance of 
peace and friendship, this combining of the 
lily and the laurel, with the rose and the 
monarch oak, would present to the rest of 
the world an irresistible force, *' like the 
bundle of sticks in the fable:" it would also 
produce a graceful assemblage in these 
traoquil evil times. 
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Oh ! wa*) some power the giftie gie U9, 
To tt€ omneli as otAert get «t. 
It wad free monie a blunder TreA us, 
Aod foolUb ootioa— Buarts. 



" Shooting with a loogr bow^ is a %ura* 
tive eitprossioQ for a rery prevalent, bat 
Gootemplible practice, which I should find 
it diflkiuit to define in terms more sig^nificant 
or oonciae than those 1 have jost used. Al- 
low mO} however, without a figure, and in 
plain parlance, to state more at length what 
is inoioded in the phrase, ** Shooting with a 
loog bow.** The simple meaniogp, then, is 
nothing more or less than telling what is not 
true, and, in consequence, the narrator is a 
lAar ! Troth is the mark at which he 
should aim ; but the farther he shoots be* 
yood it, or the wider the aim he takes, the 
longer is the bow which he draws. In the 
ap^oation of this phrase there is, however, 
one, aod only one peculiarity, which, in some 
deg^ree, may claim the privilege of a saving 
point, and which it is but fair to mention. — 
The man to whom so odious a description is 
nsually applied, is not a deliberate liar. He 
would scorn to frame, utter, and circulate a 
falsehood which would either directly or in- 
directly injure the life, the property, or the 
good name of any individual. It is quite 
probable that the shooter with the long bow 
may be free of all malice, or any tincture of 
«nvy, or the spirit of detraction. The sin 
which so easily besets him is not that qf a 
wicked tongue, seeking to injure and de- 
grade the character and talents of another 
person, but that of a vain tongue, seeking to 
exalt himself in his own, and in the opinion 
of others. At one time, be adds to the truth, 
at another, he takes from it; now, his state- 
ment is founded on fact— now, it is all fic- 
tion ; but he is at all times, and upon all 
such occasions, simply burning incense at 
the shrine of his own vanity, and just mix- 
ing truth with falsehood, and facts with 
fancy, in such proportions as he thinks will 
best serve to make bis acquaintances stare 
with admiration aod astonishment, and think 
more highly of him than sober truth would 
warrant. But a question naturally suggests 
itself here— does he succeed in this ? He 
does not— and let him mark the conse- 
qoence. After deceiving himself for a long 
time (his friends being undeceived in a very 
short time) he finds, to his inortificatton, 
that he has deceived nobody but himself, 
and that the higher he has endeavoured to 
exalt his character and talents above their 
irut standard, the lower he has sunk them 
in the estimation of those who have disco- 
rered at once his want of modesty and ve^ 
zacity. Making this unpleasant discovery, 
he begins, when perhaps it is too late, to 



what is really his due ; but hece again he 
labours under a great disadvantage, for 
*' even if he speak the truth,^ his statements 
are received with hesitation and distrust, 
and he feels, to his cost, the bitter truth 
contained in the words of the ancient fabu- 
list :— 

QuicuDQue turpi fraude semel innotuit, 
Etiamsi Teradicit, amlttitfidem. 

(t is probable enough, that associates, tired 
of him at last, and disgusted at his narra- 
tions, either become shy of his company, or 
shun him altogether, as they would shun the 
society of one addicted to habitual intoxica- 
tion. In the one case, as in the other. Ma- 
jor Longbow has only the alternative of for- 
ming a new, but an inferior set of acquaint- 
ance. Here, however, old habits return 
with all the virulence of a relapse in a physi- 
cal disease. The pampered |xdate still re- 
curs to the same overseasoned dainties, for 
the support of its vanity, as a return to the 
stimulating liquor affords a temporary fresh- 
ness and vigour to the parched veins and 
shattered nerves of the drunkard. 

One great misfortune under which the 
drawer of a long-bow always labours, is, 
that amongst all his acquaintances, who are 
of course well aware of his foible, there is 
in general not one faithful friend to bring 
the system of self-delusion to an end, by an 
honest and candid exposure of the folly of 
feeding his vanity at the expense of sacrifi- 
cing his character for truth. In such a 
case, advice would often, perhaps, be well 
received, if it were faithfully and kindly ad- 
ministered ; but it is seldom offered at all, 
partly through fear of offending, and partly 
from the pleasure acquaintances feel m en- 
joying the joke which such a despicable foi- 
ble affords them. Acquaintances look on, 
and relish it as a kind of amusement, just as 
the Philistines made sport of Sampson, or as 
little urchins amuse themselves with the 
tipsy citizen, who imagines that he is walk- 
ing steadily, and straight forward to his 
home, when, in fact, he is mistaking the 
breadth of the street for the length of it, 
and reeling and swaggering at every step. 

The test of ridicule I have known applied 
with effect to stop, at least for the time be- 
ing, the long-bow-exercise of its pitiable 
hero, and compel him to shrink withm him- 
self, in all the bitter consciousness of detect- 
pd falsehood ; but the ministration of this 
test requires a degree of readiness, confi- 
dence, and power of imagination, possessed 
by few, and cannot, therefore, be recom- 
mended as a general remedy for this mental^ 
or rather moral disease. The plan is, to 
give the bow a still stronger pull, or, in 
plain terms, to narrate a tale in the same 
strain, but abundantly more extravagarit 



endeavonr to establish his character upon a and ridicutous, which is perfectly equiva- 
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teUiog A&jor Lon^bofr to bis face, that he 
M a &brkator and a liar, and that others, 
were they so inclibed, could fight him with 
hii own weapoDi, and perhaps rarpau him 
in this dishonourable warfare* 

Such a deplorable instance of self-infatu- 
ation as that of the long-bow, demands our 
sympathy, and calls for remonstrance. The 
mbricator of a story whose origin is no- 
where to be found except in his own ima- 
gination, becoming much in lore with the 
ingenious fabrication, by some unaccount- 
able process of mentsd infatuation, ac- 
tually believes it true, and hence the most 
unwarrantable prepossessions or prejudices 
are founded and acted upon, by the victim 
of this disease, as if they were lightened up 
into actual existence by the sun-beams of 
truth. 

Another unfortunate case in which the 
loBg-bow hero often betrays himself, is a 
want of consistency and keeping in many 
of his fabrications, too precious in his sight 
to be withheld from his apparently gratified 
hearers ; but it is frequently discovered that 
memory, not keeping pace with imagina- 
tion, plavs him now and then a slippery 
trick, and leads him, on one occasion, to re- 
late what happened over three bottles of 
Madeira with — — — , and which, at ano- 
ther time, was over five bottles of Claret 
with — — ; and what is equally proba- 
bki since the former narration, his fertile 
powers have either supplied a prefiuse, or 
subjoined an addendum, in which former 
editions were deficient; all giving ample 
proof of the force of TiUotson^s remark, that 
^< a liar has need of a good memory.^ Shak- 
speare has given a felicitous illustration of 
the case, in Falstaif's <* men in buckram." 

When a man has thus no friends to inform 
him of his failings, and is on the brink of 
miOy from not loiowing their effects pn his 
character and condition, the public is in 
some measure bound to find friends for him, 
and to provide for the blindness of his vani- 
ty, just as the parish to which he belongs is 
in duty bound to provide for him in the case 
of his becoming a pauper, and being depri- 
ved of the means of takmg care of, or provi- 
ding for himself. Who knows what poor 
infiBitnated self-approving wight may cast his 
eyes upon this, and save himself, in future, 
the degrading appellation of 'ishooting with 
a long bow ;" amusing some, pitied and des- 
pised by others, and degrading himself in 
the opinion of all, 

" To ntke biauelf io well-bred toocoe previU, 
And im§ i tbe hero oT each tale !** 



Socrates, in the Phedon, says, that a per- 
•oa who behaves well from a moral princi- 
ple, shall be entitled to an infinitely higher 
reward, than one who fills up the same mea- 

■nre of ilntir. hmmmiI v Imm ii«a ai> avatc^ica. 



The subsequent letters of the Gmperw 
Joseph II., in answer to requests preforred 
by two ladies in behalf of their sons, ara 
highly characteristic of that upright and 
honourable prince. Tbe present Emperor 
cannot write sensible letters, it is true, but 
he is an adept at making teaHn^'Wax I 

*' Madam, 

«« I do not think that it is amongst the duties 
of a monarch to grant places to one of his 
subjects, merely iMcause he is a gentleman. 
That, however, is the inference from the re- 
quest you have made to me. Yoor late 
husband was, you say, a distinguished Ge- 
neral, a gentleman of good family ; and 
thence you conclude, that my kindness to 
your family can do no less than give a com* 
pany of foot to your second son, lately re- 
turned from his travels. 

** Madam, a man may be the son of a Ge- 
neral, and yet have no talent for CMDnaad. 
A man may be of a good fomily, and yet 
ppssess no other merit than that whicdi he 
owes to chance, the name of a gentleman. 

<* I know your son, and I know what 
makes the soldier ; and this two-fold know- 
ledge convinces me that your son has not 
the disposition of a warrior, and that be i^ 
too full of his birth to leave the c oenti y a 
hope of his ever rendering it any important 
service. 

<* What you are to be pitied for. Madam, 
is, that your son is not fit either for an offi- 
cer, a statesman, or a priest; in a word, 
that he is nothing more than a gentleman, 
in the most extended aoceptation of the 
word. 

" You may be thankful to that destiny, 
which, in revising talents to your son, has 
taken care to put him in possession of great 
wealth, which will sufficiently oompeasate 
him for other deficiencies, and enable him, 
at the same time, to dispense with any fo- 
vour from me. 

** I hope you will be impartial enoogb, to 
feel the reasons which prompt me to refuse 
your request. It may be disagreeable to 
you, but I consider it necessary. Farewell, 
Madam, 

" Your sincere well-wisher, 

"Joseph.'* 

** Lechwnbnctt 4th Autuit, 17S7.*' 

" Madam, 

" You know my disposition : you are not 
ignorant that the society of the ladies is to 
me a mere recreation, and that I have never 
sacrificed my principles to tbe fair aex. I 
pay but little attention to reccmmiendations, 
and I only take them into oonsideratioa 
when tite person, in^whoae behalf I may be 
solicited, possesses real merit. 

" Two of your sons are already loaded 
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twenty* is chief of a squadron in my army, 
and the younger has obtained a prebend at 
Cologne, from the Elector my brother. — 
What would you have more P Would yon 
hare the first a General, and the second a 
bishop P 

*^ In France you may see colonels in lead- 
ing strings ; and in Spain, the royal princes 
command armies even at eighteen ; hence 
Prince Stahrembuiig forced, them to retreat 
■o often, that they were never able, all the 
rest of their lives, to comprehend any other 
manflsuvre* 

*< It is necessary to be sincere at court, 
and severe in the field, stoical without ob- 
dnracy, magnanimous without weakness, 
and to gain the esteem of our enemies by 
the justice of our actions ; and this, Madam, 
is what I aim at. ^ 

" Joseph:^ 
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Ticaia. Septembttr, 1787." 



THE ESSAYIST. 



TIME S LIBHABT. 

M EMfmifrtm Tra9tUi» th* faqifrem hjf Marfi 
JEHus, P R. 5.^. 

Wn were now shown into the library of 
Father Tinie« and by good fortune, the old 
man happened to be there, arranging some 
Tolomes which appeared to have lately ar-. 
vived. I was much surprised on looking 
round, to see the number of books so small ; 
indeed, for magnitude, the library is sttr> 
passed by the sorriest modern collection. 
The whole room was not of great dimen- 
sions ; about one half of it was filled with 
books, and the other was fitted up with 
abelvet, for the reception of works as they 
came in. We found the venerable librarian 
seated at a desk of adamant; be bore the 
raarks of the greatest age of any being I 
had seen in my travels ; his few scattered 
locks were bleached to a snowy whiteness ; 
his face was indented with deep (orrows ; 
but there was a sparkling freshness in his 
eye, and his whole countenance indicated a 
great degree of youthful vigour, and un- 
common penetration and sagacity. '' With 
year leave, my good father, we have come 
to survey your library." He turned about, 
gave, a quick stare, but uttered not a word* 
I advanced nearer. ** A pleasant enough 
recreation this. Sir, for a leisure hour.** 
** Pleasant, indeed ! a plague on all such 
pleasures ; 'tis such as these that have not 
left me the life of a dog. It is not enough 
that I should toil on from morning to night, 
and from night to morning, continually ha- 
rassed with one job or another — ^for every 
lasy lubber throws his burthen on my shoul- 
ders; but I must be distressed with this 
business also, which is every day getting 



worse upon my hands. Thanks to this 
pretty invention of printing, I have got more 
trouble in this de|Mu*tment of late, in one 
mcmth, than I used to do in a thousand 
years. It is not long since a few minutes 
in a morning, every twenty or thirty years, 
were sufficient to bring up my leeway. The 
host of writers were not so dimerous in 
those days; and, besides, the difficulty of 
multiplying copies was so great, that all 
works of minor importance were allowed to 
sink into oblivion, and cfnly a few of the 
best were thought worthy of sending to me, 
that I might make a setection : but now I 
will have whole cart-loads of them at my 
door every year ; and were I to admit all 
the productions of even half-a-dozen years, 
there would be more than sufficient to fill 
my whole library, even were I to throw its 
present contents to- the dogs *> ** But," said 
I, " printing is now brought to such a de- 
gree of perfection, and the facility of the 
operation so great, that many volumes are 
produced, on local and passing subjects, 
which are never meant to go down to pos- 
terity ; and it would be as absurd to pester 
you with these, as it would be to send you a 
hand-bill or a lottery puff. In my humble 
opinion, then, you would be much relieved 
by having some faithful deputy to make a 
proper selection,^revion8 to your own final 
revisal." '' That is what I have h>ng bad,^ 
replied he ; ** do yon suppose that I would 
have patience to tease through their multi* 
farious heaps of trash ! no ; had I to do so, 
I would lose all patience, and very likely, 
some day, in a passion kick the whole out 
of my study door, and leave posterity to do 
their best without them. But I mil tell 
you how I manage. Ton see that stream 
which runs into tiie cistom behind the study 
door, — that k the stream called public opir 
mon : it is of quicksilver, because the par- 
ticles of which that metal is composed are 
individually, when disjoined, very unsteady 
and volatile, but, when united into one mass, 
form the steadiest and most equable fluid in 
existence. Into that stream, then, are all 
works thrown as they are published. Many 
sink to the bottom as soon as they are plung- 
ed in ; but all those which float down are 
received into this cistern. Sometimes, from 
the strength of the current, and from one 
book bearing up another, intruders will 
come down ; but, as all are subjected to an 
inspection by me, such are not allowed to 
have a place on my shelves, but are thrown 
out, or put into a by-comer." I looked out 
from the window, in order to have a view 
of this famed *itream. On the banks, 1 saw 
a number of people with poles and sticks in 
their hands, busily engaged in pushing ofF 
books from the shore. They tore out leaves 
from many, and sent them skimming down 
the current. To some they were tying in- 
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flated bladders of air, id order to make them 
float, while to others they hun^ lai^ lumps 
of lead in a sly manner, by which I saw they 
were immediately sank. ^' Are these ^eo- 
ple employed by you. Sir ?" said I. ^* Em- 
ployed by me ! that they are not, indeed— 
they are to me a continual annoyance, and 
the cause 9f much vexation and trouble in 
conducting this branch of my business. 
They rery often sink works which would 
otherwise float down unmolested, and their 
bladders often support othera a good way 
down the stream,to the great annoyance of the 
other floating volumes. But all their malice 
comes at last to nought ; the feeble tbi^ads 
by which they tie on their lead gradually 
rot away, when the incumbered work rises 
again to the surface, and pursues its course 
with greater speed than before, and their 
inflated bubbles olten burst, or silently waste 
to an empty skin, and down sinks the help- 
less volume, and sticks fast in the mud, 
never more to rise." I was proceeding to 
say, that, althongh I thought such persons 
might sometimes do harm, yet, on the whole, 
they were productive of good ; but f obser- 
ved that, during our conversation, he had 
been busy in laying up some volumes, and 
I had missed the opportunity of ascertaining 
what they were. It was in vain that 1 beg- 
ged him to take them down again, to see 
the titles ; what he had once done was irre- 
vocable ; and, witfiout a momenta delay, he 
proceeded to pile up others. The first book 
which I had an opportunity of looking at 
was a thin volume of a few pages, closely 
printed ; it was Marmion, the Lady of the 
Lake, &c. On my expressing my surprise 
at seeing the fair creature so slenderly dres- 
sed, he told me that I was not to suppose he 
could admit every one in their court-dress ; 
and besides, said he, I could not stow that 
lady and her associates on my shelves with 
such a load of antiquated lumber on their 
backs. The next he took up were two thin 
volumes — I read. Poems by T. Campbell. 
** This author," said Time, *^ ought to be 
held up as an example to all modem wri- 
ters, whether of prose or poetry, but espe- 
cially of the latter ; he is inde^ an ancient 
in this resj)ect, and reminds me of the good 
old times ; he never obtrudes any thing on 
the public without selecting and polishing 
his pieces with the most respectful care. I 
willingly allot a place in my shelves for him 
— -voluminousness is a gfreat drawback to 
the fame of a poet ; ' The best of thinpcs be>- 
yond their measure cloy,^ as my good Criend 
Homer used to say." I took up a parcel of 
volumes tied together, and marked on the 
back, ♦* Waverley," ** Tales of my Land- 
lord," £so. '' Do you admit these ?" .said I. 
** To be sure I do ; and I have got them 
bound in the strongest and most substantial 
l^indiogS) for many a tease will they get firom 



the striplings of each succeeding genera- 
tion : look up there and see in what tatters 
are those books on that shelf, '(these were, 
Tom Jones, Roderick Random, &c.) in a 
similar sute will these be by the time they 
are as old." I expressed my surprise to see 
many novels of less note preserved here.-— 
'* You need not be astonished at that," said 
he, ** for a thousand years hence, when Ci- 
vilization, and the ladies and gentlemen of 
her suit, getting tired of their oM abodes, 
shall have taken up their residence in Ota- 
heite or Kamschatka, when it will then be 
the fashion to walk on the crown of the 
head, and live at the bottom of coal mines, 
these works will afford some degree of 
amusement People will then be gratified 
in knowing how their fore&thers used to 
walk on tb^ir legs, and live on the suHace 
of the earth-^how their grandmothers and 
maiden aunts used to sip tea, gossip, and co- 
quette. Woiild it not have interested you 
to have heard how the mighty Csesar de- 
lighted in sporting his four-in-hand— in what 
manner he set about shaving hisbeard-^ 
how the grave, the thoughtful, stoical, and 
philosophic Cato, got into a passion with 
his wife for not mending a hole in bis cloak 
— or in what manner a Roman nymph would 
whimper and whine when she supposed her- 
self in love ? Here," said he, taking up the 
celebrated works of* a noble poet, '* are 
books which I must put on my shelves. — 
Their poetical merit is undisputed. I say 
not so much for their morality, but I have a 
great variety of readers, and I must please 
aH. To be sure, I have books which even 
angels might condescend to peruse — at the 
same time I have others which afford spe- 
cial merriment to fiends.^' ** Excnse me, 
Sir, but I think the binding of these is not 
so strong as will enable them to endure fte 
handling which they will receive if their 
future fame shall continue to equal what it 
is at present." " Pooh !" said he ; "do you 
think the rage is to continue for ever ?-— 
Many circumstances conspire to heighten 
contemporary fame— novelty, eccentricity, 
birth, &c. ; now-a-days, it is as great a mi- 
racle to hear of a poetical k)rd as of a poeti- 
cal ploughman or sheep-shearer." A few 
more poetical works, and also some vdnmes 
on other subjects, followed, but with such 
rapidity, that I was barely able to ascer- 
tain their names, and had no opportu- 
nity of getting his remarks on them. I ob- 
served Wordsworth put by carefuUy;— 
" This is a poet," said the librarian, '* who 
will by no means be neglected by posterity, 
although he will perhaps be saved the rather 
disgusting preference of being bandied about 
in every clown's mouth, yet he will not want 
his admirers of a particular oast. Aye, 
aye, this is our Dutch poet ! [Crabbe] well, 
well, he must go in; he has merit, but 
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t4ran|pBly applied. It is a pity I did not 
conBtruct a second gallery, for such poets 
who delight in grovelling in the dirt of Par- 
nassos, and diving amidst the mud of the 
pools of Helicon.^ 

" I perceire. Sir,** said I, ** that of the 
works which you are kindly storing up for 
futurity, a great proportion is of the poetical 
kind. Surely the present age has been won- 
derfully prolific in this department ?** "Yes,** 
returned be ; '^ I bare now in my possession 
a pretty mass of this immortal lumber. The 
labours of Hercules were but cbildrens* toy- 
ing, compared to the toil of wading through 
my poetical shelves. It was a good turn 
that those Goths and«Vandals did me the 
other day, in demolishing tbe greater num- 
ber of my shelves of Greek and Roman com- 
positions ; I had not. the heart to do it myr 
self, and I confess I was a little vexed when 
I heard it was done ; but it was a very good 
thing ; it made those works which survived 
be more esteemed, and their merits better 
appreciated. I wish something of the same 
kind would happen to purge my modem 
shelyes, otherwise I shall have to look out 
for a new house ; and yet I am afraid this 
cannot be ; that trick they have got, of 
printing by multiplying copies indefinitely, 
will baffle all attempts of this kind.** 

I began to observe, that, although print- 
ing may cause trifling inconveniences, yet 
these are infinitely counterbalanced by its 
advantages : but he interrupted me—-** It 
may be so ; I have not leisure to consider 
the matter ; all I can say is, I wish the man 

who first invented it had been at . But 

I am trifling here, when my presence is re- 
quired elsewhere. Good morning, Sir!** 
and be darted away in an instant, leaving 
us in astonishment at so much agility dis- 
played by such an aged and dccrepid be- 
ing. C. 



ON HOBSEMANSBIP. 

*' A borse ! s hone ! my Uosdom for a horse !** 

« ShakifeaH. 

There are few things more animating and 
delightful than a ride on horseback. Dr. 
Johnson talks of tbe pleasure of riding in a 
coach at full gallop ; but the Doctor was 
no horseman, and therefore be could not 
judge comparatively. It is indeed upon re- 
coil, that he once attended a hunt at Brigh- 
ton ; but upon that occasion it seems the 
learned Doctor got entangled among the 
hounds, and concluded the sports of the day 
by rery nearly being in at the death of a 
greater than reynaotl. I believe, also, he 
made another experiment of his skill in 
boTsemanship, while in tbe Isle of Sky, on 
one of the Iaind*8 highland nags ; and a fine 
picture Boswell makes of him, to be sure ! 
Any one, however, acquainted with both 
these exercises, will not, I think, hesitate 



to assign the superiority in evefy respect to 
that of * horsemanship. There can be no 
comparison between them in my eyes. The 
one is as superior to the other in beauty, ani- 
mation, and heart-stirring power, as a canto 
of Lord Byron*s poetry is to a volume of Dr. 
Sou they *8 prose. The soul is expanded and 
enlivened by the one — its laculties are be- 
numbed and deadened by the other. The 
pleasures of a gallop on horseback must be 
experienced ; they cannot be described.— 
The fi^eliog is exquisite. It is one of un- 
mixed gratification. No corroding cares, 
or harassing reflections, can break in to mar 
our enjoyment. The world and its distresses 
are left behind. Futurity, and all its un- 
limited capacities, are before. Lord Byron 
mentions a French renegado, who said that 
he never found himself on horseback in the 
desert without a sensation approaching to 
rapture, almost indescribable. 

Oar recollections of the heroes of former 
days are intimately associated with the 
names and qualities of their war-horses.^ 
Alexander would be very probably forgot, 
but for the noble Bucephalus ; St Geoige 
would be nothing without his horse ; and in 
Don Quixote, our affections are completely 
divided between his gallant steed and his 
almost equally gallant squire. The horses 
of Richard the Lion* hearted, and of Charles 
the Fifth, &c. are just as celebrated as their 
noble riders ; and, indeed, the picture of a 
hero is incomplete without his useful and ro- 
mantic companion. The mind is not satis- 
fied without it Our modem warriors are 
all represented on horseback. Buonaparte, 
mounted on his famous white chaiger, and 
surrounded by the splendour and elegance 
of his Generals, contrasted with his own 
noble simplicity of attire, presents a digni- 
fied and interesting picture. Every person 
must be sensible, that, in the representation 
of a battle, the interest and the effect of the 
scene is powerfully increased by the spirit 
and beauty of the horses. Skakspeare, 
whose works contain a complete compen- 
dium of Nature, was well aware of all this. 
His works abound with beautiful allusions to 
the horse ; and in making use of thern^ he 
succeeds in bringing us nearer to the scene 
he portrays, and raises up a new object of 
interest and affection. Richard*s directions, 
the night before his fatal battle, 

" Saddle white Surroy for tbe field tOHmorrow,** 
has been much and justly admired, both as 
being characteristically true, and as convey- 
ing a distinct image to the mind. I do not 
recollect any thing more affecting than the 
reflections of Richard the Second,upon being 
told that Bolingbroke had, at bis coronation, 
" rode on Roan Barbary.'^ The loss of his 
crown seemed to be deemed trifling to the 
loss of his horse ; the ingratitude of his 
friends and subjects does not appear to have 
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touched him to deeply and so keenly u this I mosphere end confined prospect of a fottr* 
Bceming uuensibilitp' on the part of his four- I cornered Toom. 



footed faronrite. He inqiiires, with anxious 
solicitude : 

"RodaheoflBwbaryt TeU iBe,g8ntl« f^isod, 
How wut IM under bin ! 

Gro^m^So piaudly, u be had dlidaUi'd the ground. . 

JC. RUh.^So protidthat Bclingbroke mas on kU bofk I 
That Jade had ate bread from my royal hand ; 
Tbis band hath made him proud with clappins bim. 
Would be not atumble ? Would he not fall down, 
(Since pride moat have a figJl) and break the neek 
Of that proud man that did uiuip hit backr* 

I might gratify my readers, and myself, 
with many more extracts on this snbiect ; 
but there is neither leisure nor space afford- 
ed me. 1 should, however, like to know if 
Shakespeare was himself given to horsing. 
There is no judging a poet by his works, as 
was beautifully illustrated in the case of 
Jemmy Tlwnacn; and, so far as I recollect, 
■one of his biographers or commentators 
make mention of his inclinations that way ; 
but no conclusion, either on the one aide or 
the other, can be drawn from their silence, 
as their attention was unfortunately directed 
to a crowd of other topics, which threatened 
almost to overwhdm at once the meaning 
and the &me of the illustrious bard. It is 
no doubt true, that the literary men of the 
olden time were a different sort of people, 
and moved in a very different sphere from 
their successors of the present day. Tkeir 
wishes were probably more humble, and 
their difficulties more urgent ; and instead 
of being ambitious to exhibit on horseback, 
they were probably solicitous rather of a 
seat at a city feast, and to display their skill 
in the mysteries thereof. Times are alter- 
ed, and poets have undei^gone a manifest 
change, in outward things at least They 
may, now-a-days, indulge themselves in 
every humour, and in the luxury of riding in 
coaches as well as on horseback; and they, 
and the world, are the better for it. Their 
poetry is improved by it. A ride on horse- 
back dissipates idle humours, and clears 
away the muddmess of the brain ; it excites 
the animal spirits, and inspires new ideas of 
life and happiness. 1 am convinced Walter 
Scott i^ fond of riding on horseback^ and I 
think I remember of some person admiring 
the dignity of bis appearance when mount- 
ed. It is well known that Byron was (nlas ! 
that 1 should live to speak of ' him as one 
that is past !) very partial to this exercise ; 
and I have no doubt that his finest passages 



I think it b Montaigne who says be woakl 
rather be a good horseman than a good kgt- 
cian. There certainly appears to be to in- 
consistency between these two qnalitieB^— 
and it seems quite possible for a man to hare 
both. It happens, however, very ooac* 
countably, as I opine, that there are several 
individuals of this learned city who are re- 
puted great wits and powerful logicinne, 
who, notwithstanding almost daily praotioe, 
are yet very deficient in the science of 
horsemanship. It might be deemed invidi« 
ous, and perhaps my motives might be oiis* 
construed, were I to* point them out by a 
more precise description ; but they are aecm 
almost daily on horseback, .and yet their 
progrress in the acquisition of tins graceful 
accomplishment is extremely skiw. Day 
after day on horseback— day after day 
gsJioping, and trotting, and attempting 
all the other modes of getting teward, 
and making a display, which are neo- 
ally practiMd by equestrians, it remains 
a kiiKi of problem how these individuals 
should still continue in their original state 
of ig^rance and inability to ride either widi 
comforter with grace. Neither time nor 
practice makes the least perceptible im- 
provement on them. I do not know wheth- 
er the phrenologists could throw any light 
Upon this question ; but it appears to be one 
peculiarly calculated for their consideration. 
There may exist some incompatibility, not 
yet discovered, or at least not known 
to the old sects of Philosophers, between the 
possession of a certain portion of brains 
heavily imbued with scholarship, and that 
agility which is requisite to make a good ri- 
der ; but I leave this very interesting and 
important inquiry to their more profixmd 
researches. . 

It may perhaps be difficult to distingnish 
the contortions of a Philosopher ftom the 
Actcifcingr of a horse conper or ninirtand iar- 
mer ; but there is one <!harBCter which can- 
not be mistaken on horseback, — I mean 
that of a gentleman : the bearing of a gen- 
tleman is indeed discoverable in every situ- 
ation, and in all his actions, however trivial. 
There is nothing he does, or can do, but 
what is done in the best taste, and with the 
greatest propriety, grace, and politeness. 
In entering a room, or in doing any of tbe 
little agreeables of polite life, the feeling 



were committed to paper immediately on his and tact of a gentleman is distinotiy dts- 



retum from the coarse ; or perhaps he car- 
ried materials with bim, ** to catch the liv- 
ing image as it rose.** Sterne used to com- 
pose his sermons when on horseback ; and 
the situation and exercise are calculated to 
inspire the mind with a variety of ideas, and 
a beauty and eneigy of language, which 
may in vain be looked for in the close at- 



cemible, and c^^ neither be mistaken nor 
counterfeited by the imitations of less>gifted 
individuals. But in no situation is the su- 
periority of a gentlemtm so manifest and 
unequivocal, and so incapable of imitation, 
as upon horseback. His position is the 
most secure, and at the same time the most 
easy and graceful He has a perlbct com* 
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nand of bimself and the ammal beneath 
bim ; and, irhich excludes every idea of re- 
bellkm or oroas-purpofles between them, one 
nerer anticipates or thinks of the possibility 
cf each a thing, irhen contempkting the 
progress of a gentleman on horseback. 
They more as if they formed one piece of 
beautifol and graceful machinery. And re- 
ally we capnot wonder, that the first people 
who were seen on horseback were taken for 
a people half-horse half-man, so much were 
they considered as one. 

But there is one object far superior to all 
these, in point of interest, gracefulness, and 
beau^,— I mean a lady mounted on an am- 
bling palfrey. The philosopher and the 
genUeman must bow their diminished heads 
before such an aspiring object. I remem- 
ber the first time I saw the lovely M on 

horseback, and the scene shall never be for- 
got After the tedious toil of a long day^ 
unaoocessful fishing, I was returning home 
jaded and £aitigued. On the gentle sloping 
bill from which my little home and the 
neighbouring village could be 9een, I stood 
lor a moment contemplating the happy 
aeene. The son was just c^ing down in 
glorioos and gorgeous •splendour, and the 
lurrounding landscape was tinged with its 
bannonions and golden hueir. The lovely 
lady, momited on a milk-white pony, came 
upon me suddenly at this place. The reflec- 
tion of the setting-sun, and the lively ezer- 
ciae she was engaged in, had brightened her- 
coontenance to an appearance quite hea- 
venly ; and when she disappeared from my 
sight, she left me in doubt whether she was 
a being of heaven or of earth, so sudden, so 
bright, and so beaotifhl, had been the appa- 
rition. It is ratbersurprising to me that an 
accompUshmeot so graceful should not be 
more general amongst the ladies. They 
may rest assured, that in no exercise or 
movement is it in their power to excite a 
more exquisite interest, or a higher admi- 
ration, and ther6 is none better calculated to 
heighten their beauty and enliven their 
spirits. The quadrille, or the waltz, or the 
pramenade, no doubt, afford admirable op- 
portunities for the display of eleg^ce and 
grace : but the situation on horsebacl^ is 
. much more elevated, and the appearance is 
more imposing ; and in avoiding late hours 
and the fatigues of a ball-room» they are 
more than compensated by the benefit de- 
rived from an exhilarating ride. Our older 
moralists were rather disposed to censure 
nnd ridicule the female equestrian ; and if 
thenr representation of the character of that 
day it to be taken as correct, their censures 
were perhaps called for, and merited. In 
thcae instances, it would appear ^at there 
was an assumption of masculine demeanor 
and vulgar habits, equally unbecoming and 
indelicate. But the present age is top re* 



fined ; the minds of the female world have 
been too highly improved to countenance or 
admit of any such practices now ; and in re- 
commending this exercise to my fair friends, 
I have no fear of its being carried to such 
an extreme. It is, I am sure, calculated to 
improve their health and increase their hap- 
piness ; and it is really important to encour- 
age the cultivation of all those " means and 
appliances'^ by which such important objects 
may be attained. 1 have no wish certainly, 
to see my fair friends continually at a hard 
gallop, and far less do I ever wish to see 
the day when they shall follow the hounds- 
leap a five-bar gate — or display their powers 
on the race-course. Let them be moderate, 
gentle, and delicate, and I shall delight, 
above all things, in seeing them well prac- 
ticed in this delightful accomplishment 

Although an ardent admirer of the beau- 
ties of horsemanship, I am no jockey, or ad- 
mirer or encourager of jockeys. I like 
nothing about hunting but the romance of 
it. The sight of the hounds, and the hun- 
ters, and the horses, in a clear morning, as- 
cending out of a woody dell in full cry, is 
one which I could never witness without tfie 
highest delight and admiration. The cries 
of the huntsmen, the full swell of the homs, 
and the bowlings of the hounds, re-echoed 
through the woods, ring in the ear with n 
thrilling ecstacy of pleasure. I have had 
some experience of the high excitements of 
the hunter in scenes like these ; but it 
strikes me, that the finest gratification is felt 
only by the on-looker, who comprehends 
and enjoys the whde romantic scene, and, 
like the spectator of a battle, can fbllow out 
its varied mazes without hiB attention being' 
distracted by personal risks, or his vision 
limited by natural obstacles. 



STANZAS. 

** O gt« me buck my h^art agsia, 
For its owre true for thy fause breast ! 
Thdu silly thing ! stay nearer bame, 
Gill thou wad prize thy yerthly rest. 

But she is fair although she^s fause ! 
A waist sae genty oane noiiy see ! 
The lire upon her taperin''hawBO 
Wad match the snaw on Benahie I 

O ! wha could smile, yet leuk sae proud ? 
— Fuil that I was my heart to tyne ! 
Aft vaunts she o^her gentle bluid — 
I dareua mint to speak o' mine ! 

What then .' Grace sits upon her brow ! 
Her cheeks— nae rose was e'er sae bright ! 
Her lips — twa chercies ripe to pow ! 
Her een— twa beams o' heavenly light I 

Thy lot is dool, thy flutterin' thing, 
Ao' thou hast changit thy peace for sorrow 2 
Ah ! sae, the joys that cbarm to-day, 
Aft fill the cup o* wae to-morrow. 
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THE MALDIVIAN BOAT. 

" The MaldWian Iilanden aooually send adrift a 
boat, at the mercy of winds and waves, loaded with per- 
fumes, flowers, and odoriferous wood, as an olTering to 
tiie spirit whom they call Kii< of the Sea.'* 

LiDVon ye the bark on the luony shore, 
But brios nor beim, nor sail, nor oar ; 
It must bound aloae o'er the summer tide, 
Vot a hand to steer, nor a sail to guide t 
The peopled coast it must leave behind, 
And be borne away by the vlewleu wind ; 
It must CO, as the waves of the ocean, free, 
A sift for the Kins of the dark-blue sea. 

Launch ye the bark, and bring rich flowers 

From your lemon groves and Acaeian bowers t 

Bring ye the roses that bloom all the year. 

Fair w the roses of happy Cashmere ; 

Biing ye the lily and lotus that grow 

Where the loveliest streams of Maldivia flow; 

Bring ye the buds of the amra tree. 

They are gifts for the King of the dark-blue sea ! 

Oh ! tlie veael is seered, fling o*er It soft showen 

Of sandal, and basU, and amaranth flowers. 

For though gay are the garlands of Gyned Candahar, 

Tet ours are more gay, more luxuriant by far; 

And though rich are the perfumes of bright Bandeaaeer, 

t^et perfumes as rich, as enchanting are here ; 

They have lured from far meadows the damsel and bee. 

But their dews and their honeys must float o*er the sea. 

Bring fruits too— ripe fruits— euch as Malay might boast, 
Such as smile in gay bloom on the Indian coast ; 
Grapes, like the grapes of Casbin— and plantains. 
From the gudens of Canbul, or Boekara*a plains ; 
And apples, all golden, *mong leaves of tnab green; 
The date, the pomegranate, and rich mangusteen ; 
And the orange and cherry from sunny Cobhee, 
Tbey ire gifts— welcome gifts— for the King of the sea ! 

Now launch ye the berk, let it wander away, 
vrith its fruits, end its incense, and flestooos ao gay ; 
Let it wander away to the east or the west, 
Where the day god awakes, or reposes in rest ; 
The nymphs of the deep will sport round it, and aing 
Glad songs as they bear It. in Joy, to their King : 
Then launch ye the bark, for as oceao*s waves free. 
It must float to tbe Spirit who reigns o*er the sea ! 

H. G« B* 



SONG OF THE CID. 

{ Founded on a paasage in Soothey*s Cbronicle.] 

The CitPi Riiing. 

'Twastbe deep nid-wateb of the allent night. 

And Leon in slumber lay, 
Wben a sound went forth in rushing night, 
Like an army on its way ! 
In the stillness of the hour, ^ 
When the dreams of sleep have power, 
And men forget the day. 

Through the dark and ionelv streets it went, 

Till the slomberers woke in dread : 
Tbe aound of a passing armament. 
With the charger's stony tread. 
There was heard no trumpet's peal. 
But the heavy tramp of steel. 
As a host's, to combat led. 

Through the dark and lonely streets it pass'd. 

And the hollow pavement rang. 
And the towers as with a sweeping blast, 
Rocfc'd to the stormy clang ! 
But tbe march of tbe viewless train 
Went on to a royal fane. 
Where a priest his night-hymn sang- 

There was knocking tbst shook the marble floor, 
And a voice at the gate, which said— 
** That the Cid Buy Diaz, the Campeador, 

Was there in his arms amy'd ; 
And that with him. from tbe tomb. 
Had the Count Goozalek come. 
With a host, uprisen to aid ; 
And they ciOBf for the burled king that lay 



At rest in that ancient fane; 
For he must be arm'd on the battle-daV, 

With them, to deliver Siwio 1" 
Then the march went sounding on, 
And tbe Moors, by noontide sun. 

Were dnst on Tolosa'a pbiio. • 

FkUCIA HSMAltff. 



AGIUGENTUM. 

(This city was besieged by Hannibal, A. M. 3583.— 
The besieged were so pressed by famine, that all hopes 
of relief seeming desperate, tbey tesolvedHo abandov 
the citv. The reader will oaturallv Imagine to hlBsaelff 
the grief with which these miserable people must be 
seised, on their being forced to leave tneir houses, rieh 
possessions, and their country. But tbe most grievoua 
circumstance was, the necessity they were under of 
leaving the sick and aged, who were unable either to 
fly or to make the least resistance.— Aetfte'f AneUmt 

The clash of war raog loud ; 
Ttie sword of slaugtiter gleamM ; 
But shriller from the starving crowd. 

The voice of aoguish screamM ; 
Many arose in haste to fly — 
Then droppM upon the roads — to die ! 

Death stalked the streets each day, 

And from his armed hand, 
Dealt the deep blow of agony, 

Shrieked — horror to the land ! — 
As in a frightful dream men slept— 
Mothers look'd on their babes — and wept : 

And there sat one yet young. 
An old starred man her care ; 
Nor painter's hand — nor poet^s tonguei 

E'er pictured maid as fair- 
Each feature's grace, her curls' dark braid, 
Seem*d by LoveTi self. Love's genius made. 

Beauteous she sat — ^wbiie he 

Bade her in flight to seek 
Her safety, and the enemy 

Not half the woe could wreak : 
Tbe thought would sooth his direst bour^ 
To know his child had 'scaped their power. 

Then she would kiss his brow : 

And to his calls to fly. 
Said, were the foe upon them now, 

There were full time to die :— 
She would not leave his snow white head, 
For foeman's rabble foot to tread. 

Next her young lover came. 

The city walls were thrown ; 
And to escape from death — from shame — 

One moment was their own : 
That lost, then passed their only chancst 
Each street would gleam with sword and lance. 

Think of their brutal hand, 

A maiden thou — and fair^- 
O ! haste thee— fly this ruined land« 

For love and life elsewhere ! — 
Her father gazed upon her face :— 
She wept—but did not quit her place. 

Father, I have a vow ! 
Life seem'd almost to flee«- 
Go — go dear youth— oh, leave me now— 

I may not follow thee. 
The Gods be with thee— plead no more — 
Leave me — and seek some happier shore. 

He's gone— she's left alone- 
Alone amone the dead ; 
Her sire has breath'd his dving groao^ 
In blessings on her nead. 
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H or tftn dwell on one ipot— there past 
Her lover — there he gazed his last : — 

The deeply shrouded sun, 

Upon the vault appears ; 
Like hope — when every joy is gonet 

Seen through the mist of years ; 
That ray we view when sorrows press, 
Pointing to distant happiness. 

The red sun*s light is there, 
In sombre radiance shed ; 
Upon a slaughterM maid — so fair. 

You would not deem her dead : 
One arm an aged man clasps round ; 
Her life-hlood weeps along the ground. 

C. S— w. 

CANZONE. 

Jaeopo Sannaazaro, 

TO THB TCmB OF AIIDROOBIJS.I 
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Alma bests e bells '* 



O pare and blessed soul ! 

That from thy clay's control 
£icap*d|hast sought and found thy native sphere 

And from that lofty throne 

Look'st down with smiles alone 
On this vain scene of mortal hope and fear ; 

Thy happy feet have trod 

The starry spangled road, 
Celestial flocks by Held or fountain guiding, 

And from their erring track 

Thou charm^st thy shepherds back 
With the soft music of thy gentle chiding. 

And other vales and hills, 

And fresher groves and rills, 
And fairer flowers thou see^st In heaven above ; 

Through slopes and sunny glades. 

With more than mortal maids, 
In happier loves new Fauns and Sylvans rove ; 

Whilst thou beneath the shade, 

Midst balmy odours laid. 
By Daphne's side or Melibee's sbalt be ; . 

And see the charmed air 

Hang meek and listening there 
Unto the magic of thy melody. 

As to the elm the twine 

Of the enlacing vine — 
As to the summer field the waving grain— 

So, in thy short-livM day, 

Tbou wert the pride and stay, 
The hope and glory of our youthful train* 

O ! who shall death withstand ! 

Death, whose impartial hand 
Levels the lowliest plant and loftiest pine ; 

When shall our ears again 

Drink in so sweet a strain, 
Our eyes behold so fair a form as thine ? 

The nymphs bemoan'd thy doom 

Around thine early tomb : 
The hollow caves, the woods and waters wail*d; 

The herbage, greenly gay. 

In deadly paleness lay ; 
The mourning sun his sickly radiance veil'd : 

Forth issued from his den 

No sprightly wild beast then ; 
K^o flocks the pasture sought, or cooling fountain. 

But, in desponding tone, 

Thy roueh-lov*d name alone [tftiOf 

Bang thro* the lonely grove aod ecbofng moun* 



But fairest flowers shall grace 

Thy last sad resting-place ; 
And there shall votive gifts be ever lying : 

And thine enduring name. 

From age to age the same, 
Our guiding star shall he, and light undying ; 

While shepherds haunt the woods 

Or fishes seek the floods, 
Or Time the tenor of his course maintains. 

Thy name shall live divine, 

Not hymned in notes like mine, 
But by a thousand lyres, on thousand strains. 

Ye oaks ! that broadly wave 

Your branches oVr his grave, 
Shade in your quiet breast his cold remains ! 

GERMAN LITERATURE, 

THE QARP A TALE. 

IVom VU Otrman ff the Pott Kwnur, 

The Secretary SeUoer bad beg^n to taste 
the first spring of happioeas with his youth- 
ful bride. T^eir union was not founded on 
that vague and evanescentfposeioQ which of- 
ten lives and dies almost in the same mo- 
ment — sympathy and esteem formed the ba- 
sis of their attachment. Time and experi- 
ence, without diminishing the ardour, had 
confirmed the permanence of their mutual 
sentimeats. It was long since they bad dis- 
covered that they were formed for each 
other, but want of fortune imposed the ne- 
cessity of a tedious probation ; till Sellner, 
by obtaining the patent for a place, found 
himself in possession of an easy competence, 
and on the following Sunday brought home 
in triumph his long-betrothed bride. A 
succession of ceremonious visits for some 
weeks engrossed many of those hours that 
the young couple would have devoted to 
each other. But no sooner was this onerous 
duty fulfilled, than tlky eagerly escaped 
from the intrusion of society to their deli- 
cious solitude; and the fine summer eve- 
nings were but too short for plans and anti- 
cipations of future felicity. Sellner's flute 
and Josephine's harp filled up the intervals 
of conversation, and with their harmonious 
unison seemed to sound tbe prelude to many 
succeeding years of bliss and concord. One 
evening, when Josephine had played longer 
than tisoal, she suddenly complained of head- 
ache: she had, in reality, risen with this 
symptom of indisposition, but concealed it 
frotn her anxious husband; naturally sus- 
ceptible of nervous complaints, the attention 
which she had lent to the music, and Che 
emotions it excited in her delicate frame, 
had increased a slight indisposition to fever, 
and she was now evidently ilL A physician 
was called in, who so little anticipated dan- 
ger that he promised a cure on tbe morrow. 
But after a night spent in delirium, her dis- 
order was pronounced a nervous fever, 
which completely baffled the efforts of medi- 
cal skill, and on the ninth day was ctmfess- 
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adly mortal Josephine henelf waui perfect- 
ly aenuble of her approaching dissolution, 
and with mild resignation submitted to her 
fate. 

Addressing her husband, for the last time, 
she exclaimed, ^* My dear Edward, Heaven 
can witness it is with unutterable regret 
that i depart from this fair world, where I 
bare louod with thee a state of supreme feli* 
city; but though I am no longer permitted 
to live m those arms, doubt not thy faithful 
Josephine shall still hover round thee, and as 
a gaardian-atigel encircle thee till we meet 
again.** She had scarcely uttered these 
words when she sunk on her pillow, and 
•oon fell into a slumber, from which she 
awoke no more ; and when the clock was 
striking nine, it was observed that she had 
breathed her last. The agonies of Sellner 
may he more easily conceived than describ- 
ed : during some days it appeared doubtful 
whether he would survive ; and when, after 
a confinement of some weeks, he was at 
length permitted to leave his chamber, the 
powers of youth seemed paralysed, his limbs 
were enfeebled, his frame emaciated, and 
be sunk into a state of stupor, from which 
he was only to be roused by the bitterness 
of gnsL To this poignant anguish succeed- 
ed a fixed melancholy ; a deep sorrow conse^ 
crated the memory of his beloved; her 
apartment remained precisely in the state in 
which it had been left previous to her death ; 
4m the work-table lay her unfinished task ; 
the harp stood in its accustomed nook, un- 
touched and silent; every night Sellner 
went in a sort of pilgrimage to the sanctua- 
ry of his love, and taking his flute, breathed 
Ibrtb, in deep, plaintive tones, his fervent 
aspirations for the cherished shade. He 
was thus standing in* Josephine*^ apartment, 
lost in thought, when a broad gleam of 
moonlight fell on the open window, and 
from the neighboaring tower the watchman 
proclaimed the ninth hour ; at this moment. 
as if touched by some invisible spirit, the 
harp was heard to respond to his flute in 
perfect unison. Thunderstruck at this pro- 
digy, Sellner suspended his flute, and the 
harp became silent; he then began, with 
deep emotion, Josephine^s favourite air, 
when the harp resumed its melodious vibra- 
tions, thrilling with ecstacy. At this con- 
firmation of his hopes, he sunk on the 
ground, no longer doubting the presence of 
the beloved spirit; and whilst he opened 
his arms to clasp her to his breast, he seem- 
ed to drink in the breath of spring, and a 
pale glimmering light flitted before his eyes. 
« I know thee, blessed spirit,** exclaimed 
the bewildered Sellner, " thou didst promise 
to hover round my steps, to micircle me 
with thy immortal love. Thou hast redeem- 
ed thy word; it is thy breath that glows on 
my lips; I feel myself surrounded by thy 



presence.** With rapturous emotion be 
snatched the flute, and the harp again re- 
sponded, but gradually iti tones became loft- 
er, till the melodious murmurs ceased and 
all again was silent. Sellner*s feeble frame 
was completely disordered by these tomul* 
tuous emotions ; when he threw himself on 
his bed it was only to rave deliriously of the 
harp ; after a sleepless oight he rose only to 
anticipate the renewal of his emotions ; with 
unspeakable impatience he awaited the re- 
turn of evening, when he again repaired to 
Josephine's apartment, where, as befiire, 
when the clock struck nine, the harp began 
to play, in concert with the flute, and pro- 
longed its melodious accompaniment dll the 
tones gradually subsided to a faint and trem- 
ulous vibration, and all again was silent. 
Exhausted by this second trial, it was with 
difficulty that Sellner tottered to his chamber, 
where the visible alteration in his appear- 
ance excited so much alarm, that 'the physi- 
cian was again called in, who, with sorrow 
and dismay, detected aggravated symptoms 
of the fever which had proved so fatal to Jo- 
sephine ; and so rapid was its progress that 
in two days the patient^ fate appeared in- 
evitable. Sellner beclune more oompoced, 
and revealed to the physician the a&mi of 
his late mysterious communications, avow- 
ing his belief that he should not survive the 
approaching evening. No arguments could 
remove from his mind this fatal presage; 
as the day declined, it g^ned strength ; and 
he earnestly entreated, as a last requeit, to 
he conveyed to Josephine^ apartment The 
prayer was granted. Sellner no sooner 
reached the well-known spot than he gazed 
with ineffable satisfaction on eveiy object 
endeared by affectionate remembrance. 

The evening hour advanced ; he dismis- 
sed his attendants, the physician alone re- 
maining i n the apartment. When the clock 
struck nine Sellner*s oountenance was sud- 
denly illumined, the glow of hope and plea- 
sure flushed on his wan cheelra, and he pas- 
sionately exclaimed — ^* Josophine, greet me 
once more at parting, that 1 may overcome 
the pangs of death.** At these words the 
harp breathed forth a strain of jubilee, a 
sudden gleam of light waved round the dying 
man, who, on beholding the sign, exclaimed 
— ^^l come, I come to thee,** and sunk 
senseless on the couch. It was in vain that 
the astonished physician hastened to bis as- 
sistance, and he too late discovered that life 
had yielded in the conflict. It was long be- 
fore he could bring himself to divulge the 
mysterious circumstances which had pre- 
ceded Sellner*s dissolution ; but once, in a 
moment of confidence, he was insensibly led 
to make the detail to a few intimate friends, 
and finally produced the harp, which he had 
appropriated to himself as a legacy from the 
dead. 
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Judge Qcutdfi Addren to the Conneetuui 
jSpha of the Phi Beta Kappa, 18:25. 

JiTDOE Gould is one ef the most distin- 
l^aished members of the Phi Beta Kappa. — 
His high character as a jurist is vrell known 
timmghoat the Union, and he has added in a 
great degree to his Uteraiy reputation by 
this highly finished and eloquent address. — 
It 18 replete with sound opinions and just 
FiewB ; and it shows the original thinker 
and the polished writer. The dominant in- 
fluence of intellect orer the affairs of life, is 
little understood by the multitude ; they are 
sometimes goremed by it without perceiv- 
ing it. In reference to this subject, Judge 
Gould makes the following remarks : 

" There are comparatirely few, it would 
seem, who are in the habit of assigning to 
the daminioB of the mind its actual extent, 
or of oonteroi^ting its vast and momentous 
resoltB. Those great events and conjunc- 
toies, whKh suddenly and aennbly affect 
the condition of society, force themselves, 
like the grand operations of external nature, 
upon the attention of mankind : But we sel- 
dom contemplate, and still more seldom just- 
ly estimate, the efficient influence which the 
intellectnal light of a single age, or even a 
tingle mind, may diffuse throughout the 
gk^ and transmit to all posterity. Who 
can define the limits of that dominion which 
the philosophers and orators, the poets, his- 
torians and moralists of former ages, have 
constantiy exercised, and continue to exer- 
cise, over the human mind ? — a dominion 
fiir transcoiding, in authority, that of thrones 
•ad sceptres ; and extending to what mere 
civil power can never reach— the opinions, 
and sentiments, and tastes, and affections of 
mankind. 

** Who can determine to what extent the 
views and habits of thinking, and by neces- 
sary consequence, the morals and character 
of the pr^ent age, have been formed and 
moulded by the master-spirits of former 
times ?— by minds like those of Aristotle and 
Bacon, of Cicero and Looke, of Hume and 
Voltaire, of Addisoi^ and Johnson P For 
more than two thousand years, Aristotle, 
alone, gave law to the empire of mind, 
throughout the civilized world ; and swayed 
a dominion, surpassing, in extent and dura- 
tion combined, that of any monarch, or con- 
qineror, who ever held in subjection the per- 
•om and rights of men. How vast, then, how 
immcawgrable, must be the combined influ- 
ence of superior and enlightened intellects 
throughout the globe, in forming the char- 
acters of individuals and communities, and 
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giving to the body of every age ^ its form 
and pressure.** 

'* This efficient power of intellectual influ- 
ence, both for good and evil, is a power of 
exhaustless activity and unbounded extent 
Like a subtle and expansive fluid, it diffuses 
itself to the utmost bordeia, and, pervades ail 
the recesses of human society. For how 
many of those practical rules of life and 
conduct— ^f those sententious maxims of tra- 
ditional wisdom and duty, which even the 
most illiterate, in all civilized communities^ 
possess, are they unconsciously indebted to 
teachers, of other nations and other times, 
and whose very names are known only to 
the scholar and the general reader ! As in- 
tellectual culture advances in the world, 
the light of antiquity is transmitted from age 
to age; and many of those useftil lessons, 
which the wise and the learned, of every 
period, have bequeathed to mankind, thus 
find their way, as well to the cottage as the 
palace. And thus the recorded wisdom of 
each generation becomes the instructor of 
all classes of men, in all succeeding times.** 

We regfret that we have not room for 
more extracts from this classical and in- 
structive address. 



Adnce. — ^We have received a long letter 
signed ** A RaJtron^ containing much sage 
counsel, as to the manner of conducting our 
paper. The substance o/ this letter is, that if 
we implicitly observe the directions of our 
Mentor, and totally yield our own to his bet- 
ter judgment, we shall sail upon the editorial 
sea with prosperous winds and streaming 
banners — ^bnt if we are so vain-glorious as 
to have an opinion of our own, and so fool- 
hardy as to follow that opinion, we shall run 
foul on Scylla, and the forlorn Literary "Ga* 
zette will perish without a monument or an 
epitaph to honour its memory. After peru- 
sing our ** PatrofC^ epistle, we exclaimed 
with Billy Lackaday, '' Oh ! it's too touch- 
ing !** and if we had been within arm^ 
length of BiUy*s bottle of comfort, we doubt 
not that we should have consoled our des- 
pair by a deep potation, in spite of a gouty 
toe, and our doctor's positive prohibition.— 
Our Patron objects to original matter, and 
thinks it would redound far more to our own 
glory, were we to make up our paper chiefly 
of selections. Cruel and barbarous man ! 
he would deprive our vanity of the exqui- 
site gratification of seeing our *' whim- 
whams'* and cogitationa in print ; he would 
require us to drop our " gray goose-quill,'* 
and to utter despairisgly, ** Othello*k ocou- 
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patioQ^gone!^ Oh! the Goth! he is more 
pitiless than Alaric. He wishes to know 
whj we do not insert Deaths and Marriages. 
tfim, as every one knows that Deaths and 
Marriages are literary sabjects — ^and as our 
paper professes to be of a literary character, 
thn question is a puzzler — but sdthough oar 
Patron may be a Sphinx, we are Dams 
—not (Edipus. However, by way of ac- 
commodation, we hereby promise to fall in 
lore three years after this present date, and 
to be married nine years after the last men- 
tioned event, and to publish it in our paper 
in staring capitals, with red ink. We fur- 
ther promise to publish our own obituary, 
with a very just and merited eulogy on our 
sundry good qualities. And after all this, 
who can doubt our compliance and obli- 
gingness of disposition ? '* Nemo, Hercule, 
nemo.*' 

We have one serious remark to make on 
this subject, and that is in reference to the 
word '* PatranJ'* We can assure this ano- 
nymous writer, whoever he may be, that by 
using this word be adds no weight to the 
importance of his advice. We consider 832 
pages of literary matter whi6h our paper 
makes in a year, as a pretty fair wdue re- 
ceived for the {4 per annum. He is a mb- 
ecriber^ not a patron. The latter word has 
no place in our dealings with the world. — 
We have frequently received communica- 
tions in prose and poetry, with the request 
that we would publish them, and '* oblige a 
Patron," We never have published, and 
never will publish any article thus recom- 
mended—the inducements which our cor- 
respondents offer, must be in the merits of 
their productions, and not in the magical 
word patron^ or they will obtain no place in 
our columns. 

A word or two with regard to advice, of 
which the world is always very liberal.— « 
We never followed any one^s advice except 
when it happened to coincide exactly -with 
our own opinion. We have hitherto got 
along tolerably well in the world, by being 
our own Solomon ; and so great is our self- 
sufficiency, that we mean to go on in the 
old way, throwing advice where Macbeth 
ordered the Doctor to throw physic, and 
where sad experience has taught us that all 
physic ought to be thrown*-*' to the dogs." 
(By the way, this is most uncharitable to the 
eaoine race, both in ourselves and in Mac- 



beth.) We have always admired tiie iWble 
of the old man and his son, who endeawcmv* 
ed to please every body in canyinf the Aas 
to market We recommend it to the eon* 
sideration of all advisers and counseUfians 
who kindly take upon themselves the office 
of guides to blind and opinionated youtb, 
deeming it monstrous and abominable 
young men to have an opinion of their oivn 



About three weeks since we received an 
anonymous letter of a different charade ter 
fipom the one alluded to in the preceding^ re- 
marks. The writer entered bis protest 
against our defence of Lord Byron, &c. and 
threatened to withdraw his subscription if 
we did not desist. If he baa read our last 
three numbers, he has by this time discover- 
ed that he made a small mistake in his man, 
when he put himself in a menacing attitado 
with regard to ourselves. ** Threatened 
folk live long,'* says the Scotch proverb*--^ 
We aver, and are ready to make affidavit of 
the fact before all the Aldermen, Chat we did 
not fall into convulsions or syncope at the 
horrid prospect of losing one 8ubscriber,little 
as it may redound to our credit on the score 
of sweet sensibility. 



(( 



To Corre9pondents,'-^The anther of the 
Fading Year" has a poetic vein, but his 
verses are not sufficiently finished, and his 
style is too redundant He is af^arently a 
youthful writer, and we do not wish to dis- 
courage him — let him study precision, and 
construct his sentences with a little more 
care, and he will write to more advantage. 

The tale of <« Bonny Ben" shall have a 
place. 

We are sorry to hear from Mr. Topic, 
that some domestic calamity has befallen 
him— the particulars he has not mentioned. 
In consequence, the Tales from Crossbasket 
are postponed for an indefinite period. 

Redpe for making a frntg-edy.— The 
scene a Duke's palace ; persooae, a Duke ; 
his daughter, in love with a promising 
youth ; his son, a wild harum-scarum fellow, . 
devotedly attached to a dark designing vil- 
lain, who seems all truth and gentloiess, 
but who aims at the Dukedom. Perhaps it 
may be as well to make him in love with tiie 
Duke^ daughter, and let him think, that, 
by gaining her hand, he stands in better 
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chance of attaining the throne. He declares 
his love, titte repels him disdainfiiUy — this 
louses op double refined rereDge : he joins 
a party of outlaws or robbers, and forms a 
conspiracy ; the plot is matured, and on tHe 
night appointed for its execution, is disoov- 
enid. The yillain kiUs his favoured rival, 
then commiis suicide. The girl becomes 
deranged, and the conspirators are brought 
to the gallows. 

If there be not enough to fill op five acts, 
four or five characters may be added, (male 
or female, no matter which) of no conse- 
quence to the plot, but to keep within the 
pale of Horace^s advice. 

Now finr the mechanism : a hir portion of 
alarums, drums, trumpets, and guns ; thun- 
der, lightning, rain, hail, a dark night, and 
a wild storm. One or two flourishes when 
the Duke enters or exits. 

N.B. It is of no consequence how these 
ingredients are used, so there be enough of 
theqi. If these, and the characters were 
put ifto a kaleidoscope, and turned round 
^ve times, they would make five as good 
acts as any poetaster^s brains could pro- 
duce. 

P.S. It is essential that the curtain fall to 
mournful music. 



And wb«o t «ok«, tlas ! *twu but to we«p 
To think rach scenes ihould fade away lo fatt 
The heat ens too now were cbangetl— the orb of sight 
Had from the Bleeping world withdrawn Ita Ugbt, 
And darkneaa reigned apound.-'Oh,. enblem apt ! 
While in the glow of yeuttafnl pleasures wrapt. 
When life la bttt a dream—then cornea the night 
Of darltneas* sorrow, and unlook*d for 111 ; 
The pasta of care each hoped for beauty blight. 
And all is gloomy, all iy cheerless still. 

DUDLEY. 



For tke nm-Yorh LiUrary Oexeffg. 

*Twas an autumnal eve, the moon sbone bright, . 
With ailvery lustre on the Hudson*8 breast. 
When from Weebawken*a wild and rocky height 
1 TlewM it slowly sinking to ita rest 
It was a grand, nu^Sestic sight I Bdoif 
Lay the sweet rWer, which, with mormurlng 0ow, 
Washed the loved banks where I in childhood roamed, 
To watch the wave as on the beach it foamed— 
Or where with boyish glee I sought the shell. 
Or drew on quivering hook the oeean*s spoil. 
I gased entranced ! till '* fancy's magic speir* 
Spread sleep's dark curtain o*er me, spent with toil. 
Oh ! then what Ikiry visions crossed my brain— 
Cacb scene of youth, which memory could retain. 
Was then reacted— till my buroiog cheek * 
Was wet with raptures which no toogue could speak. 
Oh childhood ! childhood ! feeling's latest ray 
Must still reflect thy image to the miod ; 
Age may benumb, and passion lose its sway. 
But all the cares and ills of life combined 
CaoooC exclude the thoughts of youthful hours, 
When every path waa deck'd with verdant flowers, 
Wh^ day's enjoyment brought desire to rest ; 
To rbe next morn, more happy and reC^hed. 
As that sweet plant, which opes its buds at night. 
Eve blooming Cereus ! beauteous still by day— 
80 childhood's sleep— when pleasures of the night 
Vor dreaasi oC happiness and b^iss give way. 
Such were my thoughts as on the rocky steep 
Ltfe'i tooBieit Joys is retrospection paved— 



MISGELLAJVEOUS. 

When the different species of animals are 
not distinguishable throughout, as the ass, 
the mule, from the horse — the monkey, the 
baboon, from the man—- they are apt to 
shock and disgust our sight 

Learning is the dictionary, but sense the 
gpwnmar of science. 

Art and Science are words frequently 
made use of, but the precision of which is 
so rarely understood, that they are often 
mistaken for one another. 

I douH like any of the definitions of the 
schools. 1 met with a distinction, some* 
where, once, comparing science to wit, and 
art to humour ; but it has more of fancy than 
phikisophy in it It serves to giro us, how- 
eyer, some idea of the difference between 
them, though no idea of either. 

I Uiink that science may be styled the 
knowledge of uniTersals, or abstract wis* 
dom; and art is sciencereduoed to practice 
— or science is i^eason, and art the mecha- 
nism of it— and may be <:fllled practical sci* 
ence« Science, in fine, is the theorem, and 
art the problem. 

I am aware that this objection will be 
made — ^that poetry is deemed an art, and 
yet it is not mechanicals But I deny it to 
be an art — ^neither is it a science. Arts and 
sciences may be taught— poetry cannot— 
But poetry is inspiration — it was breathed 
into the soul, when it first quickened, and 
should neither be styled art or science, but 
genius. 

He who desires more than will supply the 
competencies of life, except for the sole 
purposes of charity, respects others more 
than himself. For^he pays an expensive 
compliment to the world — as all beyond the 
first requisite is expended merely to attract 
the admiration, or provoke the envf of his 
neighbours. 

A supplement to Bacon's mythology of 
the ancients. — ^Perhaps the &b\e of Jupi- 
ter's suppkmting his Esther Saturn, the first 
of all the gods, might have arisen from a 
corruption of the tradition handed down 
from Adam, that the Son of God was the 
Creator of the world, and all animated be- 
ings therein — ^which, in the dark ages of 
ignorance ^n divine mysteries, might have 
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been iDterpreted ai a supenedinff of God 

the Father'* power, and usurping the hea- 

yens* 

«« Tot homme»t M ieniaUktV^^t cannot 
then be deemed partiality or prejudice, to 
prefer one'i own opinion to that of others.— 
If you can please bat one person in the 
world, why should you not giro the prefer- 
ence to yourself? 

A generous mind may be compared to the 
Latin dative, which has no preceding arti- 
cle, anddoes not declare its case till itcomes 
to the termination. 

There are many ways of inducmg sleep 
-—The thinking of purling rills, or waving 
woods— Beckoning of numbers — Droppings 
from a wet sponge, fixed over a brass pan, 
ftc.~-But temperance and exercise answer 
much better than any of these succedane- 

iims. 

Physicians ought never to drink. — When- 
ever any distemper affects Jhcmsclves, they 
always call in foreign aid-^thinking, very 
jnsay, that the slightest disorder might im- 
pair the judgment. And yet, methinks, a 
man may be able to preserve his senses much 
better, in the first stages of a fever; than af- 
ter a bottle of wine. 

The different judgments wo are apt to 
frame upon the deaf and blind, with regard 
to their respective misfortunes, is owing to 
ottr seeing the blind generally in his best 
situation, anl the deaf in his worst— name- 
ly, in company. The deaf is certainly the 
happier of the two, when they are each 

alone* 

An eincure desires but one dish ; a glut- 
ton wmdd have two. 

A sober man, when drunk, has the same 
kind of stupidity about him, that a drunken 
man has when he is sober. 

The chaste mind, tike a polished plane, 
may admit foul thoughts, without receiving 
their tincture. 

Shakespeare may be styled the oracle of 
nature. He speaks science without leam- 
iog, and writes the language of the present 

times* 

The advantages of academical leammg, 
as to as it relates to the study of languages, 
is only this— that the time and labour requi- 
red to understand an author in the original, 
fixes the matter and reasoning stronger in 
bur min^, than a cursory reading in our 
own language can be supposed to do. By 
which means, kiiowledge may be said to be 
inculcated into us. 

What persons are by starts, they are by 
nature. You see them, at such times, off 
their guard. Habit may restrain vice, and 
virtue may be obscured by passion— but in- 
tervals best discover the man. 

To have a respect finr ounelves, guides 
our morals ; and to have a defin^nce fiir 
others, governs our manners. 



THX SOCIAL RI0HT8 OF HAH : 

BeloK a coBplUUoD from the Tarlou* dselnsUooi oC 
Rights, tubroitted at diiTereot periods to the Nstional 
Assembly and CooTeotion of France, and recestl^ 
arraaced by Count LaiOiunaJa in fab •* HfaMorf of 
Constltutiooa.** 

Any treatment which aggravates the pun* 
isfament fixed by t|ie law, is crim&naL 

No kind of labour, of commerce, or of 
culture, can be forbidden to any man : he 
may fabricate, sell, and transport every sort 
of production. 

No man can be deprived of the least por- 
tion of his property without his own consent, 
except when the public wants, legally and 
plainly ascertained, require it ; and on the 
condition of a just and reason^le indemni- 

tv. 

No contribution ought to be demanded 
excepting for general utility. All the citi- 
zens, by their representatives, have a right 
to assist in the decree of contributions, and 
to observe and demand an account of the 
employment of them. 

Every tax or contribution is for public 
utility : it ought to be. assessed on those 
able to contribute, in proportion to ^leir 



The public succours are a sacred debt- 
Society owes subsistence to the unfortunate 
eitizens, either by procuring them work, or 
by ensuring themeans of subsistence to those 
who are not in a condition to woric: thenn- 
fortunate having submitted to the regnla* 
tions of society, have a right to its protec- 
tion and assistance; 

The civil authority ought to be so organi- 
zed, and attend^ by a civil and legal force, 
that it should never have occasion to call in 
the dangerous assistance of the military pow* 
er, but in the last extremity of incivism. 

The military power is created for, exists 
for, and ought only to act in, foreign politi- 
cal relations ; so that the soldier ou^ never 
(with the above exceptions) to be empkyed 
against the citizen. He can only be com- 
manded against a foreign enemy. 

The guarantee of the rights of men and 
citizens, renders necessary a public fi>r^ ; 
this force is then instituted for the advan- 
tage of all, and not for the private views or 
ptn7>ose8 of those to whom it is confided. 

Resistance to oppression is a consequence 
of the other rights of man. 

[To be cootioued.] 
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In our last No. we g^re a liyely sketch of 
John Ball by the author of the Highlanders. 
We now present Mrs. Bull, from the same 
pen* 

MADAME BULL. 

Thxt rtudied •lectnce oTdreM. 

This MMDCt ttat perfumes the wind. 
Tour very motioo does coofess 

A crowd of conquastt fere desigoM. 

La4$ W M. Montaf''t Potmt 



Ir John Bull be a great object of misre- 
presentation abroad, Madame Ball has her 
faU share, althoagh she is regarded with 
less jealoas and severe eyes. Erery for- 
eigner who has Tisited the British capital is 
coDYinced of the beauty of its women, and 
I heard a painter, who is an inycterate ene- 
my to the goremment of England, nay eren 
to the nation coUectiyely, assert that " the 
British females excelled all those whom he 
had erer seen ;^ he even added, that " the 
women were goddesses, and the children 
angels," and could not help esteeming bothi 
sexes individaally. English ladies are cei*- 
tainly seen to most advantage at home; 
there they shine transcendantly as fond 
wires and tender mothers, as dutiful and af- 
fectionate daughters, and hospitable and 
graceful mistresses of a house and family ; 
there, too, in the highest classes, a little 
Parisian elegance of dress has a double ef- 
fect from its rarity, whilst the native simpli- 
city of Vttire is not rendered homely by the 
comparisons of rivals in the arts of the toi- 
ietU. The youilg Quaker pleases in her 
plain, modest and retiring air and garb, and 
tbe fine complexion {ce beau sang,) so justly 
praisi^ by strangers, seems to need no or- 
namedliog) or tricking out ; no rich habits 
and coquettish airs. The travelled English 
lady will always captivate, and even she 
wlw has aot that advantage, will with beau- 
if and yoath, candour a^d sinderity on her 
aide, have a hold on the traveller's heart ; 
tad her obliging efforts to express herself in 
his langaage by boarding*schod French, or 



education will amuse and be grateful to him 
in every intercourse of society. Divest the 
British beauty of all the auxiliaries of trains, 
flounces, lace, falbalas, flowers and feathers, 
^., and her native excellence will stand 
the test. But the eye may be misled, and 
tbe heart may balance when her powerful 
rival of the opposite shore enters the list 
against her in all the recherche, or studied 
superiority of fashion ; with eyes of tender, 
yet consuming fire, the artillery of which 
conquer and dazzle at tli^ same time ; whose 
attitudes are symmetrical, whose form often 
aids its proportions by a thousand allies sup- 
plied by high dress ; whose silken shoe and 
delicately turned ankle, seem like the base 
of a statue which has caused much study to 
render perfect, or, being otherwise, still 
strikes and attracts from the many graces 
flung over it by the hand of taste, ajod by 
the manner which comes in so powerfully 
to the aid of matter ; a foot of moderate di- 
mensions pleases, in a slipper, which reminds 
one of that of Cinderella ; lips not putting 
the opening rose to shame, or yet inviting 
when finished by a smile, and contrasted by 
the lily of France which peeps from be- 
tween them. 

An ondinary figure gains by its motions 
being harmonious ; youth and sportiveness 
banish cold calculation, and put to rout the 
scrutinizing cold examineiv There is me- 
thod in every thing abroad, even to tbe man- 
agement of a lady's fan, to her brushing a 
butterfly from her forehead, or guanUng 
against a bee about to invade the honey of 
her lips; all these manoeuvres leave Ma- 
dame Bull, fair though she be, in the back 
ground, and exercine tbe enchantress's wand 
over tbe astounded Briton, or other travel- 
ler. At the same time, the aflectatioD of 
the French ladies leans so much towards 
ease and good-breeding that it passes some- 
times unperceived and almost always un- 
censured ; whilst Madame Bull has certain 
stem principles, national adherence to stiff 
proprieties, cold looks and defensive gravity^ 
which astonish without pleasing, and es- 
trange without meriting blame. Madame 
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Bull, too, when she visits the continent, '^' 
bar extensive accomplishments and I comes not only in all her simplicity, but af 
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biiinei tometbiDg Dot very unlike stupidity 
ftota a singularity of appearance, often pre- 
served with the most obstina^te tenacity ; she 
so frequently utters the word ihochng ! 
that it first terrifies and next creates ridi- 
cule i she cannot feel that relying confi- 
dence in the gentlemen of France, so as to 
dance with them as if she was quite at home, 
or vfalk with them with an air of kind ac- 
quaintance ; she hops very often in the qua- 
drille, and looks tike a Serjeants pike in 
the waltz ; she has none of the bounding ac- 
tivity, the elastic lightness, the- playful air 
and countenance, ce doux abandon^ of the 
daughters of Gallia ; it rarely occurs to her 
to clothe her countenance in a ball-dress, to 
arrange a smile for her partner, to delineate 
an attitude for her vis-a-vis, there is no ex- 
quisite yet innocent flirtation allied with the 
feats of her agility ; in a word, she does not 
seem bom for that amiable folie which is a 
term unknown, or at least not understood 
by the softer sex of Albion^ isle. — Her walk 
is not studied, nor always in harmony with 
her tnMxnble ; for instance, she may trip in 
courtly robes, or hobble in a light morning- 
dress ; drag a half train in the mire sooner 
than elevate its border well above the heel, 
or a little higher ; and walk ronndrshoulder- 
cd, cat-backed, and half double, rather than 
move erectly on, under the apprehension of 
being " ttared at by the menJ* A French 
woman has something of — 

** Nor bashful, oor obtrasive,** 

in her deportment, the play of diffidence 
grafted on self-confidence, a withdrawing to 
be followed, a retiring to advance with 
more efiect, the generalship of which beats 
the 



"Malo me Galatea petU" 

of Virgil, out of the fiekl. 

These anglings with the heart are not un- 
known to the fair of Britain, but they are 
only practised, qp great and serious occa- 
sions; wtiilst all these little skirmishings 
with admiration and desire are brought into 
play in every incident of social life, by the 
Paris belle, at the toilet, at the breakfast 
table, at the banquet, and at the ball ; in 
walking, dancing, conversing, smiling, nay 
even at church there is no peace for the 
amateur of the soft sex in France ; but in 
England, neutrality, or a suspension of am- 
atory hostilities may long be observed, and 
even a non-intercourse bill may be obtained, 
which the provoking glance of a Parisian 
Galatea, would destroy in a few seconds. 
The foreign beauty has another and a last 
advantage over her of domestic growth, it is 
the talent de pUAre^ the way to please, not 
only in the dance and in the other exhibitions 
of her fair proportions, but, in familiar chit- 
chat; and whilst Madame Bull is deep read 
and generally well informed, the light tran- 
sient flowers of French con^rsation leave 



a roost pleasing efiect, and prc3)05iess the 
hearer in favour of her who has said so ma« 
ny gay and agreeable things to him ;— now, 
as men rather expect to be delighted than 
instructed by female converse, Madame Butt 
comes off' second best, and all her study and 
quotation, her memory, wit, and under- 
standiog are wasted on the desert air. 

Having said thus much in the way of 
comparison, it is but justice to add that when 
Mrs. or Miss Bull do &il to please, it is from 
a want of attention, not from a want of 
means ; take off'tbe thick black leather shoe, 
or cumbrous half- boot, and supply their 
place by the silken buskip, or thin clunuture 
of the French, and the state of affairs is im- 
mediately changed ; replace the cottage 
bonnet, like the waihrero of a bravo of Ita- 
ly or Spain, or the flapped articles of the 
forts de la Halle (the strong corn-porters,) 
by the smart tricked out hata and bonnets ol 
the rue Vivienne, and other streets filled 
with milliners, and the countenances of 
these good ladies will be vastly cleared up; 
a little manner and a little sprightliness lid- 
ded to this will so improve the picture, that 
it will be difficult to recognise it ; the im- 
itation must, however, he well done, or the 
portrait will be entirely spoiled. 
• Ere we take leave ci Madame Bull, it 
must be remembered that this article wiidch 
is made (by invidibus critics] a mere carica- 
ture, is not a being of high life, but rather 
the inhabitant of Bishopsgate-without, or 
Bishopsgate-within ; the prosperous trades- 
man's wife of East-cheap, or Fleet-street ; 
the travelling companion and partner of am- 
bitious retailers, who must needs take a trip 
in a steam packet to Calais or Ostepd, or be 
packed with the other live luggag^of a day 
coach to Brighton, and there cross to 
Dieppe. The cheap rate of travelling has 
given a whet to female cwriotity^ and JIfaer- 
ter Figgins is no longer allowed to view for- 
eign parts without the accompaniment (of- 
ten inharmonious) of wife and daughter, who 
just stay long enough in Paris to miscall 
every thing, and to bring back with them a 
number of absurdities judiciously gleaned 
and grafted on the homely stock. Sucdii 
representations of English dress and oan- 
ners have doubtless brought them down in 
the scale of consideration, but the estimate 
is falsely taken, and I have often wondered 
at the unfortunate exportations*' which have 
produced those ill effects. 

* A PrenehgentleiBan. viewiof aFiiteM^-Iikeneiip 
itaring at the LoaTre, observed to me. *" I am tola tbat 

{on have tbe moat beautiful women in the 'world ia 
•nglaod, but you certaiiily keep them at boas.** 



Desire in youth is a passion-»in age a 
vice— While it sdicitB us it is pardonable-^ 
but when we pimp for it ' -O shameful ! 
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The following sketch of Mn Theodore 
Hook, the author of Sajrings and Doings, is 
from the London Critical Gazette. We 
«stract it, not in approbation of its justice, 
bnt as a fine specimen of eloquent invec- 
tire. — ^Ed. 



Let us suppose a man whose youthful oic- 
cupations were breathing forth melodious 
ballads at VauxhaU, or furnishing melo- 
dramatic monstrosities to the stage, shrewd 
and bustling in his character, possessing a 
wesry moderate capital of wit and learning, 
but quite aufail at making that mediocrity 
ielL By dint of insinuating manners, join- 
ed to some degree of interest, he obtains a 
colonial appointment, in which certain 
monies of the public, necessarily pass 
through his hands. Superior to the petty 
prejudices respecting the meum and tuum, 
he aobiy disdains to say with the ancient, 
*■ Mxo nwk PAUPBR in Ure," and contrives, 
by a couFenient appropriation of the as 
oliemini, to his. own purposes, to obtain a 
footing among some of the less fastidious of 
bis superiors, who are satisfied with stylish 
appearances, and are more inquisitive as to 
what a man has, than what he is. This 
Bunshine, it is true, cannot always last ; in- 
vestigation takes place, and the result, as 
might be anticipated, is unfavourable to the 
^^ect of it. But, secure as the gfifted ani- 
mal which always lights upon its feet, the 
culprit escapes the apparent peril, resumes 
his former character, and, becoming a lite- 
rary adventurer, undertakes the conduct of 
a journal of scurrilous notoriety, started at 
a period when party feeling had attained to 
an almost unexampled height of violence. 
This journal distinguishes itself in the out- 
set by the substitution of personal invective 
for political discussion, and (such is human 
nature under the influence of party spirit], 
the system is no sooner understood, than 
ample materials are afforded, from sources 
establishing their authenticity as firmly as 
. their malignity, for attacking the private 
characters, add ridiculibg the foibles and 
fMea of every one belonging to the adverse 
party, sufficiently elevated in society to at- 
tract public attention. And what would be 
the situation of such an individual as we 
have imagined, conducting a journal of this 
description ? « Would he not inevitably be- 
come possessed of an acquaintance with the 
domestic arrangements, the family connex- 
ions, the frailties, failings, and misfortunes 
of those in the higher walks of life, that 
would render hiba truly formidable ? 

'* Viseera nagmrum donuum, domfoui que futuras.** 



Into their company he muH be admitted, as 
a matter of course ; for who among them, 
unless all his family and connexions be sant 
peury ions reproche^ shall dare to shut his 



door against one so armed ? And rarely ia 
any class of the community, can those b« 
found who could submit to so trying an 
ordeal. But least of aU can it be expected 
in such as from the superior facility they 
enjoy of gratifying vicious propensities, are 
the more powerfully stimulated to the in- 
dulgence of them. They <»nnot but fear 
to provoke attacks to which they must 
needs submit in silence, ruminating npon 
the maxim of the poet 

" ^Pudet h«o opprobria Dobi8« 

Et die! potuiflsa, at poo potuiasa rarelli.'* 

Such a journalist as we have depicted, 
they consequently must receive: nay, in 
many instances must do him homage, on the 
same principle that Indian savages worship 
the devil. Nor does it follow that they 
should afterwards repent the step they have 
taken. Besides his insinuating manners, 
he will infallibly be distinguished by that 
contempt for tbe sphere he has quitted, that 
profound veneration for every thing con- 
nected with the ion^ which is inseparable 
from a parvenu. His new acquaintances, 
admiring this proof of his discernment, and 
retaining their dread of his power, will by 
degrees, persuade themselves that they have 
obtained an agreeable accession to their 
circle ; and he himself, ere long, dazzled by 
the objects that surround him, will think he 
has never before been in his proper de- 
ment. Like Sly, waking in the bed of the 
nobleman, he wiU exclaim, 

** Or do I draamt or bava I dreamad till oow ! 

T do not sleep: 1 see, 1 hear, 1 apaak* 

I Hinell sweet savours, and I feel soft tbiots; 

Upon my life. I am a lord indeed. 

And not a tlnlier, nor Cbrlstopher Sly.'* 

But supposing him, under this impression, 
to attempt a delineation of fashionable life, 
how will he execute it ? Can this brief and 
superficial acquaintance with his subject 

5 qualify him for the undertaking ? Certain- 
y not ! but he will not wholly fail. He may 
wanr abiUty to describe the man, but he 
will be correct as to the cut of his coati and 
the colour of his buttons. He will "mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest*' all those little 
peculiarities of gesture and manner that 
escape the notice of those to whom custom 
has rendered them familiar. He will dis- 
play an intimacy with the details of the do- 
mestic economy scarcely exceeded by the 
menials of the mansion. His vocabulary of 
wines wUl be such as to astonish a butler ; 
his nomenclature of viands calculated to 
provoke envy in a cook. Moreover, he 
will carefully note down all those eccentric 
modes of expression, whose absui'dity fash* 
ion alone could sanction, and whose novel^ 
will be sure to attract his attention. A 
picture composed of such materials, can 
readily be imposed upon the indolent and 
vain, in an humbler situation, as genuine. 
Nor will it be without interest for perwms 
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o£ ft very different description. The ex- 
hibitor, irith the ioqoiritivenen nsnally at- 
taching to men of little minda and low ideaa, 
will register on the tablets of his brain, all 
the whispers of scandal ; and set down as 
ridiculous all that approximates to that 
sphere of life, in which the impora aciaof 
bis life were spent. Hence fear will not 
fail to assure him readers among those whom 
he is so well qualified to exhibit in a ludi- 
crous, or OTon a worse point of new. 



KPICUREAN APHORISMS. 

Sobriety is the conscience of weak sto- 
machs. 

Place no confidence in bad eaters. They 
are in general enviotis, foolish, or wicked. 
Abstinence is an anti-social yirtoe. 

No good king ever made a sumptuary 
law. Tyrants alone can arrogate the right 
of life and death orer the stomachs ai their 
subjects. 

Marshal de Moucby pretended that 
pigeon^s flesh has a consoling virtue. When 
he lost any firiend or relation, he used to say 
to his cook, — ^ Give me roast pigeons to- 
day ; for I have observed that after having 
eaten a couple of pigeons 1 always rise from 
the table much less unhappy. 

The fate of the mushroom is truly ridicu- 
lous; it is eulogised and abused with an 
equal extravagance. Nero called it the 
flesh of the gods. A grave confessor be- 
stowed upon it the epi£et of a murderous 
and regicide fungus. It has, in fact, oc- 
casioned the deaths of Tiberius, Claudian, 
the wile and children of Euripides, Pope 
Clement VII., King Charles VI. , the widow 
of Czar Alexis, and numerous oUien. 

There are men whom nature has treated 
like spoiled children. The historian De 
Thoa mentions one of his relations, M. de 
Samblacy, Bishop of Bourges, who wasloon- 
iinually eating. Six meals were regularly 
served to him evevy day, and yet he was 
never satisfied. This worthy prelate, grate* 
ful, gormandising, and pious, always said 
grace on rising from table. 

The ancient abbots were such lovers of 
the juice of the grape, that in all their wri- 
tings they call the church the vineyard of 
the Lord. 

It was Meleager, King of Macedonia, 
who brought the first turkies into Greece, 
in the year of the world 3559. The Greeks 
named these birds after their prince, <Me- 
leagrides. Sophocles, in one of his trage- 
dies, introduces a chorus of turkies bewail- 
ing the death of Meleager. 

Make no assertions afler dinner, whose 
truth you hare not ascertained while fast- 
ing. 



8U1CIDS OF ANIMALS < 



A doubt has been raised — ^whether hrate 
animals ever commit suicide: to me it i^ 
obvious that they do not, and cannot Sone 
years ago, however, there was a case re- 
ported in all the newspapers of an old ram 
who had committed suicide (as it was alleg- 
ed) in the presence of many witnesses. Not 
having any pistols or razors, he ran for a 
short distance, in order to aid the impetus 
of his descent, and leaped over a precipice, 
at the foot of which he was dashed to pieces. 
His motive to the " rash act," as the papers 
called it, was supposed to be mere iiodium 
vitcB. But, for my part, 1 doubted the ac- 
curacy of the report. Not long afterwards 
a case occurred in Westmoreland which 
strengthened my doubts. A fine young 
blood horse, who could have no possible 
reason for making away with himself, unless 
it were the high pric^ of oats at that time, 
was found one morning dead in his field. 
The case was certainly a suspicious one : 
for he was lying by the side of a stone wall, 
the upper part of which wall his skull had 
fractured, and which had returned the com- 
pliment by fracturing his skull. It was ar- 
gued, therefore, that in default of ponds, ftc. 
^e had deliberately hammered with his head 
against the wall; this, at first, seemed the 
only solution : and he was generally pro- 
nounced feh de u. However, a day or two 
brought the truth to light The field lay 
upon the side of a hill : and, from a moun- 
tain which rose above it, a shepherd had 
witnessed the whole catastrophe, and gave 
evidence which vindicated the character of 
the horse. The day had been very windy ; 
and the young creature being in lugh spir- 
its, and, caring evidently as little for the 
corn question as for the bullion question, had 
raced about in all directions ; and at length, 
descending too steep a part of the field, had 
been unable to check himself, and was pro- 
jected by the impetus of his own descent 
like a battering ram against the waU. 

X. Y. Z. 



Sir Thomas More, and other remarkable 
persons, have been censured for behaving 
too lightly at the point of death. Butperiiape 
there is a certain heaviness of heart, that 
may occasion a lightness of head, and gpive 
people the appearance of a bravery which 
they do not feel — ^like that kind of temerity 
with which cowards are sometimes inspired 
by despair. 

As this may be the case, a neglect of % 
proper gravity and decorum, upon so seri- 
ous and interesting an oocasioD, should no 
more be imputed to them as a fault, than the 
delirium of a ferer. 
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THE ESSAYIST, 

PREJUDICE. 

It has beeo said, that ^^lIlan is the child 
of prejudice ;** and never was a truth more 
oompiete. All oar thoughts, actions, hopes, 
vrisbes, and whole manner of beings, are 
founded on prejndioe. From the cradle to 
the grave ve are amended by prejudice. 
Prejudice is our nurse in infancy, it is our 
tutor in childhood, it is our companion in 
manhood, and oar crutch in old age : for 
ire begin with, and we never shake off the 
habit of judging before we think, or taking 
things for granted, without having first ex- 
sunined their fitness, or truth. Every blind 
belief, every implicit obedience to custom, 
or ^bion, however great the authority on 
which it rests, is a prejudice. Tet, although 
prejudice is unhecoming the wise — though 
a prejudiced individual is generally contemp- 
tible, and even sometimes dangerous, there 
are prejudices which, so far from being con- 
temptible, are even necessary to the well- 
beinig of man and of society. Such are the 
prejudices of religion, of consanguinity, of 
nationality, kindrad, iisc. They originate 
in the hohest aspirations, the kindliest feel- 
ings of the human heart, instilled in us du- 
ring the guileless age of childhood, when 
love and gratitude stiU bloom in their na- 
tive freshness, untainted by the Upas of 
envy, cupidity, and malice. What would 
man be without such prejudices as these ? 
Would he honor his father and mother, be- 
cause mere reason dictates it ? Would he 
be a protector to his defenceless sisters, a 
father to his orphan brothers ? would he sa- 
crifice his freedom for the happiness of a 
wife ?— nay, would he sacrifice himself for 
bis own offspring, because duly commands 
him to do so? What would be to him his 
friends, his country, his nation, his Ood! 
without these sacred prejudices ? How cold 
are the acts of man, to which he is solely 
impelled by reason! how frigid the mere 
emanations of dutv ! how ineffective the re- 
ligion of the brain ! When interest coro- 
nnnds— when cupidity urges— when the 
passions impel us— reason, reason alone is 
bnt a slow agent to counteract their united, 
or even their single effect Friends — re- 
latives may have perished— our country 
0iay have fallen a prey to domestic tyranny, 
or a foreign foe, and its name be oblitera- 
ted from the chart of history, before the 
logic of reason could nerve the arm in their 
d&nca Such prejudices, then, we will 
fidster and preserve; and although the heart- 
less infidel may mock, the cold cosmopolite 
may sneer-^without these prejudices we 
could neither bear up against the ilk of 
earth, nor become worthy of the bliss of 
heaven. 



But there are prejudices of another kind, 
such as have sprung from ignorance, are 
fomented by the interested, w cherished by 
the indolent— who are hostile to the resuUs, 
or averse to the trouble of reflection. These 
every thinking mind, every friend to 
man, will labour to eradiciite. I will en- 
deavour to place a few of these prejudices 
(ridiculous, pardonable, and prejudicial) in 
their proper light, as they occui^— to classify 
or enumerate them all, would surpass alike 
the limits of my ability and of my reader^ 
patience. 

It is prejudice which, at the moment of 
our birth, coops us up in a close room, while 
sound sense dictates to accustom the new 
being at once, to that atmosphere in which 
it is destined to live. It is prejudice which 
makes us consent to lace, or button our- 
selves in tight clothing, when we knowt 
from experience, that we are never more 
comfortable than in our night-gowns. We 
eat, without appetite, because it is dinner 
time ; and we drink, without being thirsty, 
because it is tea-time ; we go to bed, be- 
cause it is twelve oV:lock ; and we get up, 
because it is eight o'clock. And when, by 
all this perverseness of ours, our constitution 
is ruined, we apply to a physician to remedy 
it, who gives us certain medicines, from 
prejudice: though, but for the prejudices 
that blind him, experience might, perhaps, 
have taught him that they more frequently 
kill than cure. It is prejudice wfaiob sends 
us to school, there to waste the happiest 
portion of our lives in learning what most oC 
us soon foiget, or never can turn to any use ; 
or which, at most, will teach us that we 
know nothing. And it is prejudice which 
impels us to* consume the remaining part of 
our existence in laborious pursuits for the 
acquisition of honours, * which are but a 
name," of means of display, which either 
create no enjoyment, or the enjoyment o( 
which is too transient to be worth the la- 
bour; or of wealth, from which we may 
never reap any advantage. And while, 
from a prejudicial love of property, we often 
permit ourselves and others to live in actual 
want; from another prejudice, we fre- 
quently impoverish the living, in order to 
procure that which is called a decent fune- 
ral for the dead. It is prejudice which 
maintains the distinction of rank among 
mankind: it is prejudice which taxes the 
industrious for the support of the idle — it is 
prejudice which makes a public concern 
of that which only rests between man and 
his Maker— it is prejudice which has en- 
cumbered public laws and lawyers, with 
forms which almost render them a cune to 
society — and it is prejudice which has sepa- 
rated mankind into hostile bodies, making 
war, and destroying one another, for the be- 
nefit of hosts of idlers, who make slaughter 
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their trade, and reap imaginary hononrs at 
the expense of Qniversal suffering. Can 
absnrdity go farther, than neglecting, nay 
despising the honest industrious tradesman, 
or mechanic, whose activity administers to 
the comfort of all, and who lives at the ex- 
pense of no one— unless the scanty remune- 
ration of bis important services be deemed 
expensive; and honouriog and caressing 
the militaij, or naval bravo for hiring bim- 
self to his own, or a foreign government, at 
five, ten, fifteen, or twenty shillings a day, 
to out the throats (if they happen not to cut 
his) of whomsoever he may be ordered to 
destroy— to despise the bricklayer who 
builds, and the peasan who fertilizes, and 
to gfive homage to those who demolish towns 
and villages, destroy harvests, and depopu- 
late countries, — in short, who spread famine 
and desolation at the nod of despotism, fana- 
ticism, or ambition, and entail privation, de- 
gradation, and slavery, for ages an J genera- 
tions, on millions of their fellow -creatures ? 

By what perversity of reasoning, oo the 
other hand, do we abhor the public execu- 
tioner, and fly his contact, as if bis very 
touch could canker us with infamy P What 
is his crime ? What renders Aim an outcast 
from society, who rids it of those whom the 
laws of their country have condemned, as 
the irreclaimable depredators of society — ^as 
rotten members, to be cut off for the preser- 
vation, or the benefit of the whole? i am 
aware that, with such strong prejudices ex- 
isting ag^nst the employment of the execu- 
tioner, the man who dares to brave public 
opinion on so sensitive a subject, for the mere 
love of lucre, must be a worthless being. 

It is also probable that the hireling war- 
rior may be a worthy character (and indeed 
I have known many such myself), who (ac- 
cording to the natural course of prejudice) 
thinks his profession honourable and moral, 
because all the world hononrs it, and its mo- 
rality is rarely questioned ; nor will I deny, 
that strong arguments may be adduced, to 
show that the respect paid to the profession 
of arms, and the horror against that of the 
executioner, had their origin in feelings that 
do credit to humanity *-but they are preju- 
dices still; and prejudices detrimental to 
the raal welfiiro of society, whatever a per- 
verse policy may urge to the contrary. 

The distinction of rank is a subject so 
important, that it seems to require further 
illustration. In China, Turkey, and perhaps 
some other countries, rank adheres to office 
alone ; and snch a distinction is wise and 
just But what shall we say to rank adher- 
ing to blood,—- to that imaginary nobility 
which has proved the curse of most coun- 
tries of Enrope ; where a number of fami- 
lies, composed, for the most part, of men 
with less abilities and personal merit than 
may b« (band aiaoog the meanest iabourers 



on their estates ; by right of birth, ]mrsuin^ 
power, offices of honour and emolument ; 
wringing from the multitude respect and 
submission, through what ? — the strangth of 
a mere name ! I am aware, that in some 
instances nobility has been bestowed as the 
reward of merit; and that it has been said, 
that the existence of such an institution acts 
as a stimulus to exertion for the benefit of 
the country ; that the idea of being descend- 
ed from a long line of noble ancestors, and 
of having a noble progeny before him, will 
produce and maintain nobility of sentiment, 
sic. But of thase assertions, how much will 
the facts of history sustain ? Do we not 
find that nobility has seldom been bestowed 
on merit merely ? — ^that noblemen are not 
always nobU Men? Is virtue hereditary.' 
Is intellect hereditary? Is knowledge he- 
reditary? It is true that nobility might 
be turned into a useful institution, and 
the noxious character of a cawU might 
be taken from it, by making the junior 
branches of families again merge into the 
mass of a nation : and both these modifica- 
tions, to a certain degree, happily exist in 
England. But, nevertheless, with all its 
boast of freedom and independence, there 
is, perhaps, no people, in the world, more 
prejudiced and awed by hereditary rank 
than the English : a fact which I do not ad- 
vance for the purpose of casting a slur 
upon a nation whose virtues are many, bat 
merely as one of the strongest illustrations 
of my subject. 

There is another species of nobility, or 
rather ranAr, which, by the help of all-pow- 
erful prejudice, draws strungly upon the 
respect and submissiveness of mankind,— 
i. e. the distinction of riches. A rich man 
is, all over the world, ipsofado^ a respecta- 
ble man ; and the less wealthy bow down 
before him, not only from motives of in- 
terest, or from the presumption that the rich, 
as having the best opportunities are, in ge- 
neral, the most polished, the best-informed, 
or the most liberal. — but simply because 
prejudice, and the habits flowing from it, 
have taught them to prostrate Uiemselves 
before the n^ammon of a full purse. 

But, making allowances for the deference 
^hown to birth and wealth, for reasons, the 
discussion of which would demand more 
time than we could bestow on it,*»whence 
I may ask, arise the distinctions that are 
made between the various professions and 
trades? I can understand why we should 
show more respect to the deigyman, the 
physician, the lawyer, the astronomer, and 
the man of science generally, than to tbH 
artisan : I approve of the superiority given 
to the artist, the artificer of every kind, 
over the mere mechanic, or tradesman— it 
is an homage paid to superior intellect, or 
knowledge. But periiape it is some preju- 
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dice vf mine which disqualifies me from an- 
denUmding the reasons of those distinctions 
which are drawn between different de- 
scriptions of mere trades and callings, which 
require, or suggest only like d^^rees of 
facolty, or application, and which appear to 
be upon a peifect lerel in point of general 
utility. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 



PLAGIARISMS OF VIBOIL. 

Many of the finest passages in the iEneid 
are borrowed, in whole or in part, either 
from the poem of Lucretius, or the works of 
Ennius ; though it must, at the same time, 
be said for the bard of Mantua, JWUl MgU, 
quod nan omavU. The extent of his obli- 
gations to Lucretius are matter of notoriety, 
aJBd therefore need not be exemplified ; the 
following parallel, which might be extended 
to much greater length, notvrithstanding the 
little that remains of the Fenerable father of 
Roman Song, will sufficiently CFince bow 
closely he imitated, and how freely he bor- 
rowed from Ennius. 

BmUai Book S. 
Tsititur ioterea coelum cam iofeotibuiBisait. 

VlrgU, Aeo. a. 
Vsititttriiilereaeoeluis, et nilt oceano noz* 

EoDius, I. 
CUi coeltim Tenat steUU rulseotibiu aptum. 

VIrf U, 6. 
Azen buDoro torquet itellb ardeotibiu aptum. 

Bnniua, I. 
Set locua Hesperiam qoam mortalos perhibebant 

Eft locus Hsaperiain Oraii cosnomioe dieuoL 

Ennius, 8. 
Oonaequltttr, sttano Mnltu quatit uncula terram. 

Viifll^S. 
Clindrupodaote putram sonltu quatit uogula eampuoi« 

Enolua, 12. 
Ulins boiBO oobia cuoctaodo restituit rem. 

Virgil, 6. 
Umia qui nobis euoctando reatitula rem. 

EooiuB, 16 
Coocidk, et aoaitum aimul iniuper arma dederunt. 

VirgU, 10. 
ComH in Tulnot ; lonitum super arma dedere. 

EnniuB, 1. 
Boi oiiU qttalis erat, quantum mutatua ab illo. 

Virgil. 2. 
Hei asibl qoalb ermt t quantum mutatus ab lllo, lie, ttc. 

Should the reader be desirous of more 
examples, be is referred to J^acrob, SoXtir- 
nalj rii., 1, 2, and 3. 



Cut rei audacter megnaa parraaqus, joeumque 
Eloqueret, auae tineu mails, et quae bona dictu 
^▼omeret, bi quid ireliet, tutoque loearet 
Quocum Tulta volup, ac gsudia clamque palaDquc, 
Ingenium cui nulla malum Beotentia Buadet, 
Ut facinuB faceret ; lenia tamen. baud maluB ; idem 
DoctUB, fideiiB, BuaYiB Itomo, facundua, auoquo 
Contentua. acitua atque l>eatua, aecuoda loquens in 
Tempore commoduB, et Tertmrum vir paucorum. 
M ulta teoena aotlqua aepulta, et aaepe vetuBtaa 
Quae faeit. et morea Tetereaque novoaque tenentum 
Multorum veterum legee, divumque bomioumque 
Prudeotem, qui mulia loquive. tacereve poaait 

Horace informs us (Epist. I. 19. 7.) 

EnoiuB Ipse pater numquam, nM potu$, ad arma 
Prosmuitdieenda. 

This is a little too bad in the Veousian— 

but he hated water-drinkers quite as much 

as Sir John Falstaff did ; and by way 

of justifying his own fondness for *^ Teteris 

pocula Massici,^ he represents old Ennius 

as a toper. 



CHARACTER OF ENNIUS. 

In the seventh book of bis Annals, En- 
nius has sketched the character of the friend 
and military adviser of Servilius, and it has 
been generally believed that the Poet, on 
this occasion, drew from himself. The sup- 
position is not improbable, and the portrait 
certainly a very flattering one — as the read- 
er will perceive. 

Hoece locutua Tocat, quienm bene aaepe Hbenter 
BConaam, aermeneeque auoa, rerumque aoarum 
C^miter ioqwrtit; magna qum lapsa diea jwk 
Farm fuiaitt de parvia aummiaque gereodto, 
CosiHlo, indaforo lato, saactoque senatu ; 



AN AUTHOR'S ENTREE. 

Perhaps the most anxious period of an au» 
thorns life is that which immediately pre- 
cedes his first appearance before the public. 
When he looks back on the past, all is en- 
chantment : his former raptures of inspira- 
tion rise before him ; and, confident that 
his success will correspond to his most san- 
gfuine expectations, and that the enthusiasm 
of the reader will equal, if not surpass, the 
transports of the writer, be instantly deter- 
mines to shake off the incumbrances of mod- 
esty, to burst forth amidst all the splendours 
of genius, and to seize the prize which he 
thinks so justly due to his superior talents 
and unremitting assiduity. When, how- 
ever, the ardour of his feelings is cooled 
down to a proper temperature, by the sug- 
gestions of common sense — when be reflects 
on the numbers who have suffered ship- 
wreck on the vast ocean before him, and 
thinks that what has happened to others may 
possibly be his own fate— then Hope loses 
her power to charm< dark clouds overoast 
the horizon, and, instead of the bright vi- 
sions that formerly allured him, he sees no- 
thing, in his reception with the public, but 
frowns, contempt, and disappointment ; no- 
thing in reviewers but " Gorgons, and Hy- 
dras, and Chimeras dire.^ It is not surpri- 
sing that a young writer, when under the 
influence of these feelings, should carefully 
survey the aspect of the heavens before he 
commences so hazardous a voyage ; or that 
he should stand, with lingering hesitation on 
the shore, like Caesar on the bank of the Ru- 
bicon, or the arch fiend on the verge of 
chaos. 



Positiveness is a most absurd foible. If 
you are in the right, it lessens your triumph : 
If in the wrong, it adds shame to your de- 
feat. 
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POETRY. 



THE CHURCH-TARB. 

" Tt is good for us to be here, if thoa wilt let ui mike 
here tliree tabernacles ; one for tiiee. and one for Jllo* 
aes, and one for EUas."—Mattbew xtiL 4 

M KTHiirKs It ii good to be here. 
If thou wilt, let us build : but for whom t 

Nor Elias nor Moses appear, 
But the shadows <tf eve that encompass the gloom. 
The abode of the dead and the place of the tomb. 

Shall we build to ambition ! no ! 
Affrighted he shrinlieth away. 

For see, thtj would pio him below 
In a small narrow cave, and begirt with cold clay, 
To the meanest of reptiles a peer and a prey. 

To Beauty f O no! she forgets 
The charms which she wielded before. 

Nor knows the foul worm, that he frets 
The skin that but yesterday foola could adore, 
For the smoothness it held and the tint which it bore. 

Shall we build to the purple of Pride ? 
The trappings which dizen the proud ? 

Alas ! they are all laid aside. 
And here*s neither dress nor adornment sitowed. 
But the long winding-sheet and the fringe of the shroud. 

^ To Riehes ? AIm ! *lla lo vain, 
Wiio hid, in their turns have been hid, 
The treasures are squandered again, 
And here in the gfare are all metals forbid. 
But the tioael that shone on the dark coffin lid. 

To the pleasures which Mirth can afford ! • 
The revel, the laugh, and the jeer ? 

Ah '. here is a plentiful board. 
But the gueaU are all mute as their pltifol ebeer, 
And aooe but the worm is a reveller here. 

Shall we build to Affection and Love ! 
Ah no ! they have withered and died. 

Or fled with the spirits above] 
Friends, brothers, and sisters, are laid aide by side. 
Yet none have saluted, and none have replied. 

Unto Sorrow? the dead cannot grieve, 
Not a sob nor a sigh meets mine ear. 

Which compassion itself could relieve ! 
Ah ! aweetJy they slumber ; nor hope, love, nor fear; 
reace, peace is the watchword, the only oue here. 

Unto Death t to whom monarcha must bow ? 
Ah no ! for iiis empire is known. 

And here there are trophies enow. 
Beneath the cold dead, and around the dark stone. 
Are the signs of a sceptre that none may disown. 

The ant Tabernacle to Hope we will build, 
And look for the sleepers around us to rise ; 

The second to Faith, which ensures it fblfllled, 
And the third to the Lamb of the great sacrifice. 
Who bequeathed us them both when he rose to the tktea. 

Hbrbcrt Knowlhs. 



ADDRESS TO A WILD DEER. 

MagniSeeot creature ! so stately and bright! 
In the pride of thy spirit pursuing thy Bight ; 
For what hath the child or the desert to dread, 
WafUag up his own moontains that far beaming head ; 
Or borne like a whirlwind far down on the vale ?— 
Hail ! King of the wild and the beautiful .'—bail! 
Hail ! Idol dirioe !— whom nature hath borne 
0*er a hundred hill-tops since the mists of thb onom, 
Whom the pilgrim lone waodVing on mountain and moor 
As thf vision glides by him, may biameiess adore; 
For the Joy oTthe hippy, the strength of the free 
Are spread in a garment of glory o*er thee. 

Up ! up to yon cliff! like a king to his throne ! 
0*er the blaek silent forest piled lofty and lonfr— 
A throne which the eagle is glad to resign 
Unto footsteps so fleet and so fearless as thine. 
There the bright heather springs up inloveof thy brte*, 
Lo I the clouds in the depth of the sky are at rest. 
And the race of the wild winds la o*er on the hill 1 
In the hush of the mouDtainSf ye antlers, lie still— 



Tbouth your branebea bow tosa intte afcorm of deligbt, 
Like the arms of the pine on yon shelterless height. 
One noment— thou bright Apparition— delay ! 
Then melt o*er the crags, like the e«s from the dey. 
Aloft on the weather-gleam, acoming the earth, 
The wild spirit hung in majestical Bnrtb : 
In dalllaoee with danger, be bonnded in Uisa, 
0*er the (kthomless gloom of each moaning abyss ; 
0*er the grim rocks careering with prosperous motion. 
Like a ship by herself in full sail o'er tbe oeean ! . 
Then proudly he tHrn*d ere he aank to tbe dell. 
And shook from his forehead a haughty (krewell. 
While his horns in a crescent of radlanee abone. 
Like a flag buraiag bright when the veasel is fOM. 

From his eyrie the eag le hath soer*d with a scream, 
And I wake on the edge of the cliff from my dream ; 
—Where now is the light of thy far-beamiog brow t 
Fleet sqn of the wilderness I where art thou now t 
—Again o»er yon crag thoa retura*st to m aiglit. 
Like the horns of the moon from a cloud of tb« alght ! 
Serene on thy travel— as soul in a dream— 
Thou heedest no bridge o*er the rush of the ■^'••■nv 
With thy presence the pine-grove Is flird as with i^t, 
And the caves as thou paaaest one moment are bright. 
Through the arch of the rainbow that lies po the rock 
Mid the mfst stealing up from the cataneVs shock. 
Thou fling'st thy bold beauty, exulting and free. 
O'er a pit of grim blackness, that roars lllce the sea. 

His voyage is o'er !— As if struck by a spell 
He motionless stands in the hush of the dell. 
There sottly and slowly sinks down on his breast, 
In the midst of his pastime enamoured of rest. 
A stream in a clear pool that endeth its race — 
A dancing ray cbain'd to one sunshiny place— 
A cloud by the wiod& to calm solitude driven— 
A hurricane dead In the sileoce of heav#a ! 



THE NIGHT JOURNEY. 

{From the Romaic) 

<» mother ! thou who still doit eboote 
Some pool retired and wild, ^ 

In which to bathe our Arete, 
Thy fair and only dnld ; 

Thou who doat braid her silky lockf 

And bind her aUsnder waist. 
Only when darkness shrouds our homes 

With mystery's trembling ha^te ; 

Fearing the Pasha's gloating eye> 

And unrelenting hand ! 
O ! send her, mother ! as a bride. 

To Europe's happier land. 

Then, if I leave this wretched Greece* 

To feed my soul with lore, 
I shall enjoy a home and friends 

On some far distant shore l^ 

^ O Constantine ! thou dost not ki^ow 
What bitter schemes are here ! 

For who will bring my child to pour 
Her sorrows in my ear f * 

He call'd on Heaven, and all the saintr. 

To witness what he swore $ 
That he would bring his sister bacl& 

To tell the woes she bore. 

Two years rollM on, in which he fed 
Consumption's sad complaint ; 

The third beheld upon his corse 
His frantic mother faint ! 

« I ne*er shall see my daughter more ! 

O Constantine ! awake: 
By Heaven, and all the saints whom thou 

For witnesses did take !'* 

The corse at midnight slowly rose. 
And (hroitgh the watchers past ; 
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Thoogh lOQgli tlw ni^ty tke ttecd he rode 
Went AMter then the blest. 

Ere dawn he met his siiter'a gaze 
That sadly watchM the moon : 

<' Sister, thj mother ask'd for thae — 
I did her bidding soon !" 

<^ Brother ! Great God ! what brought thee 
Is this an hour to start ? [here ! 

8ajr, didst thou leave our lather^s home 
In sad or joyous heart ? 

If glad, my robes should all be white ; 

If mournful, these are black !" 
** Nor sad nor joyous, Aretd I 

We must be riding back/^ 

While still they journeyM on their way, 

As dawn began to peep, 
The birds pour'd forth not thrilling ootes. 

But accents strange and deep ! 

<<0! dost thou hear, my Constantioe 1 
What birds around us say ?" — 

'* Tboy are but birds — so let them sing. 
While we pursue our way.** 

<< Brother ! I tremble every limb ! 

They say^ < Behold the dead r 
I smell the incense ; incense breathes 

From all thy robes and head."* 

M But yester-eve these sacred drops 
Were thrown with liberal band 1 

Open ! t bring thee back tby child 
From Europe's distant land." 

*< Stranger, away! nor basely mock 

A widow's ang uishM ear ; 
My Aretci is (ar away. 

And cannot now be here.*' 

•* Open ! I am the Constantino 

Thou didst reproach before ; 
Because I call'd the saints and Heaven 

To witness what I swore !*' 

She open'd, and beheld what earth 

Had never seen before ; 
And in that instant sank a rorse 

Before her husband's door ! 

C. B. Shxrioai^ 

* AeeofdioK to the rites of the Greek Church, hN 
ceose isflpriaUed over a cone. 



BURIAL OF SIR JORH MOOSE. 

A DttBBber of caodldites have appealed for the ho- 
aettrorhavins composed these admirable Uoea, which 
were flnt publiahed some years ago in a provincial 
newspaper. Capt. Medwin, in his '* Conversations of 
Lord ByroB,** elaleis them for his Lordship. The re- 
laUvea of the late Rev. Charles Wolfe, of Dublin Col- 
lege, however, have asserted that he composed thett, 
and produced very fkir testimony, smouoifng indeed 
almost to iodubitaSle proof, to that effect Among the 
rest of the claimants a Dr. Marshall came forward, ar- 
rogating the whole merit to himself; but It unfortunate- 
Iv tamed out that he was merely an illiterate cow- 
doetor. This di«cevery gave occasioo to a parody on 
the origioal lines, irhieh we insert in this place, trust- 
ing that the wit will be an apology for any appearaoee 
of levity upoB such an interesdog suij^t 

Ket a iom had be got— not a guinea or note; 

And he loolced confoundedly flurried 
As he bolted away without paying his shot, 

Aud the landlady after him hurried. 

We saw bio again at dead of oightt 
When home ROffl the club returolng ; 



We twigg'd the Doctor beneath the light 
Of the gas-lamps, brilliantly burning. 

All bare and ezpos'd to the midnight dews, 
Reclined in the gutter we found hira« 

And he look*d liice a gentleman tailing a snooze 
With his Mttrthal cloak around him. 



** The Doctor's as drunk a. the D /* we seld. 

And we managed a abutter to borrow -. 

We raised him. and sigb'd at the thought that his 
Would eonsttOMdly ache on the morrow, [bead 

We bore him home and we put him to bed. 
And we told his wife and bis daughter 

To give him oeiit morning a couple of red 
Herrings with soda water. 

Loudly tbey talked of his money that's gone, 
Andhn Lady beean to upbraid him; 

But little he reck*d, so they let him snore on, 
*JNeath the counterpane just as we laid him. 

We tuck'd him io, aad bad hardly done. 

When beneath the window calling. 
We beard tbe rough voice of a son of a gun 

Of a watchman ** one o'clock** bawling. 

Slowly and sadly we all walked down 
From his room, in the uppermost story: 

A rush- light we placed on the cold hearth stone. 
And we left him alone In Iiis glory. 



SHE SUNG OF LOVE. 

She sung of Love—while o'er her lyre 

The rosy rays of evening fell, 
As if to feed with their soft fire 

The soul within that trembling shell. 
The same rich light hung o'er her check, 

And play'cl around those lips, that sung 
And spoke, as flowers would sing and speak. 

If Love could lend.their leaves e tongue. 

But soon the West no longer burn'd, 

Each rosy ray from heaven withdrew ; 
And, when to eaze again I turn'd, ' 

The minstrers form seemed 'fading too. 
As if her light and heaven^s were one, 

The glory all had left that frame; 
And from her glimmering lips the tone, 

As from a parting spirit, came. 

Who ever lov'd, but had the thought 

That he and all he lov'd muat part ? 
Fiird with this fear, I flew end caught 

That fading image to my heart — 
And cried, **0 Love ! is this thy doom ? 

O light of youth's resplendent day 1 
Must ye then lose your golden bloom, 

And thus, like sunshine, die away ?'' 

M00R£. 



THE BRIDAL. 

Did you see the red rose on Its boooy green item, 

As it opened its lips for the dew ? 
The newly-fledged bbxis, dM ye look upon them* 

Just fluttering their wings ere they flew ? 
Did you mark the young lirbt dawning down in the east. 

With clouds cold and silent above ? 
Did you hear tbe bells ring at tbe village-spread feast. 

And see the youag bride aad her love t 

0, the rose it has bloom'd, it is withered, tisdead. 

And its leaves blown away with a breath ! 
O, the birds they are gniwn. they are strong, they are 

And the fon ler has done them to death ! Xdeiit 

O, the light- brightened forth over woodland and dell, 

Then it fade<l and faded away ! 
O, tbe bells that were ringing, are tollfaig a knoll. 

And the bride and her love— where are they * 

r. WEimr, 
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BONNY BEN. 

About midwav between the cities of 
New- York and Albany, on the west side of 
the Hudson, there is a spot which has long^ 
been remembered in the neighbourhood as 
the birtb-piace of Bonny Ben. It lies at the 
head of a lonely valley, within a step or two 
of the road, and perhaps not more than thir- 
ty paces from the village church. It is well 
marked oat to the gaze of the traveller by 
the remains of an edifice, intertwined with 
the min-loving elder, and by a stately fir, 
blooming still in melancholy verdure near 
the brink of the fonntain, whence the 
once living inmates of that edifice obtained 
their supply. The sombre aspect of the 
surrounding country corresponds with the 
desolate character of thescene. It is b roken 
into an undulating rugged suriibce, clothed 
with thick growths of cedar and pine, and 
variegated here and there with perpendicu- 
lar blocks of granite* There is no gurgling 
rill, no murmuring waterfall, no hum of 
busy life to disturb its quiet serenity. It 
sleeps the sleep of death, like those who once 
wandered over it in life, but who have long 
since been gathered to their fathers. The 
owl, indeed, hoots among the ruins by night, 
and the storm-driven raven, taking shelter 
amid the branches, croaks in disipal conso- 
nance with the sadness of the scene ; but, 
save these, and, at long intervals, the rat- 
tling of the mail wagon— the tinkling of the 
belwether — or the lowing of the wild heifer, 
no sound awakens the echo of the valley.— 
The footsteps which once imprinted its peace- 
ful sides, have long ago been worn out ; the 
spade and the bill-book that erst broke up 
the soil and levelled the cedars, have rusted, 
away ; and, but for the ruins, the fir, and a 
few venerable apple-trees, no visible trace 
of the noble spirit that here sprung into life 
and was nursed to manhood, would now re- 
main. Such are the evanescent vestiges of 
human nature ! 

The solitary spot which has been thus 
briefly described, and which has, doubtless, 
attracted the attention of many a romantic 
traveUer, was occupied somewhere about 
the year 1750 by an honest high lander who 
had immigrated into Canada with a Scottish 
Regiment, and fought bravely in the war 
then waged between England and France. 
Donald, however, growing tired of a sol- 
dier's life, especially in a region so cold and 
comfortltts, took an early opportunity to de- 
sert to New -York ; and fixing upon the 
genial site already described, (so much like 
his own native glen) as the place of his 
future residence, he married a Dutch dam- 
sel about half his age^ and settled down with 



great industry at the trade of sboeaiaUog' 
The only issue of their union was the hero 
of our tale ; and to say that he was not 
doated upon to the utmost extent of paren- 
tal tenderness, would be doing injustice to 
the worthy Scotsman and his youthful bride. 
Some of the villagers yet remember him as 
*^ a bouncing boy,' with hair a little sandy, 
eyes^ gray and piercing, and a frame from 
which a giant might have grown. But the 
greatest difficulty with Donald and his wife 
lay in' the choice of a name for him. The 
former, evermore carried back in thought to 
*' auld lang syne,' proposed Archibald, An- 
drew, Davie, Walter, &c. ; but the latter, 
cherishing with, equal ardour the memory of 
her ancestors, insisted upon calling him 
Benjamin, or Jacob, or John. The odds in 
these cases, it is hardly necessary to say, 
are always greatly in favour of the mother ; 
who, as she fondly hugs the poor babe and 
nurses it from the spring of her own life* 
seems to have the best right to its disposaL 
So Donald at length yielded the point, and 
his son was christened Benjamin in honour 
of bis maternal grandfather. But that 
something even in bis daily intercourse with 
the child might serve to commemorate old 
Scotia, he prefixed a favourite native epithet 
to the name, and ever addressed him by the 
title of Bonny Ben. 

Benny Ben gfrew up a stout and robnst 
you|b, with scarce any other playmates than 
the young Indians of the adjoining desert, 
from whom he learned to use the bow and 
arrow, to spear fish, and, in process of time, 
to aim the deadly rifle. He was of the mid- 
dle size, left-handed, of a noble mien, and 
withal so athletic, that, when in his eigh- 
teenth year, but few could overmatch him 
in the exploits of the ring. His education 
was slight, being such only as the worthy 
Highlander had himself been enabled to af> 
ford him during the intervals of labour. He 
could read and write and cast up accounts, 
and had a tolerable knowledge, of holy writ ; 
for to«his dying day it was the pride and the 
boast of Donald, that he had taught his son 
the rudiments of virtue. The youth, on his 
part, repaid all this parental care with the 
sincerest filial afiection and obedience.— 
His disposition was naturally amiable, his 
temper open and generous, and his charity 
so overflowing that it invariably prompted 
him to relieve distress. Is it any wonder, 
that with qualities so estimable — with all the 
romantic feelings of eighteen— and with a 
heart susceptible of the liveliest sensibility, 
he should fail a victim to the tender passion ? 
The-rosy-cheeked Isabella, with raven locks 
and laughing eyes, and, above all, with a 
mien and carria^ that a princess might 
have envied, caught his attention on a sab- 
bath at church, and soon received the hom- 
age of his love. Her parents were htmible 
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bat yeipeetabla people ; she was the eldest space was afforded for reflection, all the ten- 
of three pretty nuudens ; and there was no- . der sensibility of her sex returned, and she 
thing in her condition, as to wealth and j could scarce bear up under the distress it 
character, which could place her above him, I occasioned. The thought of bidding him 
or make the acceptance of his suit an act of i adieu on a tour of duty so fraught with peril, 
cottlesoension. They lived but a few miles deprived her of strength to prolong the in- 
apart, separated by a range of pine-clad i terview, and concerting with him a time 
hillSy and over these a beaten path was soon i and place for his formal farewell, she bade 



traced by the love-sick swain. The stream 
of his life glided on with a gilded current ; 
the day paMed away in sweet anticipations 
of future happiness, and the ni^ht showered 
dreams of bliss upon his enraptured heart. 
Such were the circumstances, the feelings, 
and the hopes of ^nny.Ben, at the bresdc- 
ing out of the Revolution in 1775. 

Donald had grown too old to divest him- 
self of the prejudices imbibed in early life in 
&vour of monarchy. He had been taught 
to reverence the king as ruling by divine 
rif^t, and to regard the act of rebelling 
against his authority as a sin of the deep^sst 
die. At once, therefore, he set his face 
against the cause of the Cobnies, and en- 
joined his son to avoid all intercourse with 
the promoters of it. But Bonny Ben, as if 
the society of his tawny acquaintances — the 
* chartered libertines^ of the forest— bad in- 
grafted into his nature nobler sentiments^ 
ooaU not enter into the spirit of his father^i 
arguments ; and, in spite of all that filial 
doty could uige to the contrary, he felt him- 
self gradually inclining to the side of free- 
dom. Step by step his feelings led him into 
deeper sympathy with the sufferings of his 
country, and the resolution^o^aid ber with 
the strength of his awn arm became daily 
stronger. At length the crisis arrived. — 
*Twa8 a sad, a heart-rending ordeal to pass, 
bnt God and nature willed it so. He deter- 
mined on secretly withdrawing from the pa- 
rantal roof which had hitherto given him 
shelter,' and to march with a corps of volun- 
teers for the defence of the frontiers. But 
to part with Isabella^ nay, even to announce 
to her his resolution, was a much more dif- 
ficnlt task to be performed. The very 
tiiought of it at times staggered his resolu- 
tioii* That hatred of tyranny, however, 
which nature had implanted within him, 
joined to an enthusiastic love of liberty, suf- 
fered not his ardour for an instant to abate ; 
and seizing a favourable opportunity, while 
she herself painted in glowing colours the 
wrongs of the colonies, in broken accents he 
imparted to her the painful secret. Isabella 
bore it with unexpected fortitude. The 
wannth of her affection had, in a meastare, 
been suspended by the highly excited state 
of ber feielings ; and in the transport of the 
moment, forgetting love, foigetting absence, 
forgetting the horrors of war and the pangs 
of separation, she even commended her lover 
for ms brave determination. But when the 
emotion .of her bosom had subsided, and 



her lover good night 

They met on a Saturday near midnight, 
under the dark foliage of a towering pine, 
standing upon an insulated mound within 
view of the church, like a mighty ship upon 
the bosom of the deep. The sky wore a 
lowering aspect ; clouds of a thousand fan- 
ciful forms coursed rapidly across the moon 
as she hung * a silvery crescept* in the hea- 
vens ; and there was a fitful breeze from the 
east, the forerunner of a storm, which ever 
and anon sighed among the branches of the 
pine, and gently Irawed its majestic top. — 
Bonny Ben shook his head and sighed hea- 
vily, as, resting his rifle against the trunk, 
he seated himself in a thoughtful attitude at 
the foot. At times, when a denser vapour 
overshadowed the moon and buried him in 
total darkness, his heart sunk, and he almost 
despaired of meeting Isabella ; but then 
ag^in, when the shadow passed away, and 
the glitter of his rifle showed that light was 
returningt his spirits revived and he breasted 
himself afresh for the shock. But Isabella 
came not. Long and piercing were the 
glances which the anxious youth, at short 
intervals, threw down the path to the road. 
All was silent an^i sad along that dreary 
path. The ^ind sighed, and the whippoor- 
will sang his doleful lay from a neighbour- 
ing crag, but no sound gave indication of 
the maiden's approach. At length when 
the moon waned, and his patience had be- 
come almost exhausted, a figure in white 
slowly wound its way toward the pine. It 
was the figure of Isabella, but ah, how al- 
tered ! She was dressed, it is true, with 
her usual neatness, and she wore the pretty 
sandals which Bonny Ben had begged of the 
old Highlander as a present for her ; but her 
countenance was pale, her eyes tearful, and 
those raven locks which were ever coiled be- 
neath a tasteful ornament now hung loose upon 
her shoulders, playing in the breeze. She 
advanced with more vigour at sight of 
her lover, and, sinking in his arms as he 
gently bore her beneath the gloomy pine, 
* Oh Heaven,* she cried, * would that we 
had never met !* 

Bonny Ben put his equanimity to the test, 
and strove with all the self-command where- 
with nature had endowed him, to subdue 
his feelings. His heart, indeed, was ready 
to break with anguish, and he could with 
difficulty refrain from bursting into tears ; 
but the occasion demanded a more stoical 
demeanor, and he was determined to 
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aohiereit With words of sweet oonaoiatioD, 
with a bright picture of the faturef, and a 
pathetic displaj of his dutj as a patriot, he 
succeeded by degrees io calming her emo- 
tioD, and in bringing her mind to a more 
equable state. ' What, my dearest Bella,' 
he said, kissing her with rapture, * what are 
a few short months of absence compared 
with years of unbroken bliss ? In battle or 
on the march — beneath the naked sky or 
the Faulted roof-^with the earth for my bed 
and a stone for my pillow — ^your image, like 
a guardian angeli will ever be present to 
animate and sustain me ; and then, when I 
return from the wars, scarred but not maim- 
ed, with my just proportion of honour and 
renown, how will my heart leap with joy at 
the welcome of Isabella ! To purcnase 
such heavenly bliss, surely, the toils of war 
and the pangs of separation are but as dust 
in the balance. And even should Provi- 
dence ordain otherwise, we are but mortal, 
and sooner or later must separate for the 
tomb. Were it His will, therefore, to lay 
me low in the field'^' Oh God !' cried Isa- 
bella, interrupting him, ' I would hasten to 
the spot, and with my own hands dig your 
grave ; I would crown it with evergreens, 
and set a little stone to record your name 
and death ; 1 would frequent it at the going 
down of every sun, and wet with my tears 
the tender plants blooming in remembrance 
of your untimely fate. It ' should be my 
«hrine, and there I would daily offer my de- 
votions; by its side I would mark out a space 
for the final rest of my own grief-worn frame, 
for the repose at last of my own poor lace- 
rated heart I would fence it with care 
against the tread of the intruder, and as each 
sad year revolved its dreary round, there 
would my anguish be vented afresh in me- 
mory of departed bliss ; these eyes should 
pour forth streams of sorrow ; this broken 
heart should throb ifa agony over blasted 
hope' — ' And these arms,' cried Bonny Ben, 
* should never, never embrace another !' 

At the lapse of an hour spent in that bliss- 
ful converse which lovers only can appre- 
ciate, Boonj Ben rose up to depart, obser- 
ving to Isabella that there was just moon 
enough to light her home, and that he him- 
self had a weary way to wend to the quar- 
ters of bis regiment. Isabella sat cadmly 
reclining against the trunk of the pine, 
eyeing her lover in silent sadness as he 
buckled on his armour; and, at length, 
when all was ready, in a faint voice bade 
him farewell. — * Not so,* said Bonny Ben. a 
tear starting in his eye as he spoke. — *• 'Tis 
you, my dearest Bella, must leave me here 
to contemplate your figure, as it recedes 
from my view.* But Isabella dared not 
trust her exhausted powers for such a task ; 
she felt confident that strength would fail her 
in making the attempt ; and, therefore, be- 



seeching her lover to leave her at tha pioef 
Bonny Ben, with one more raptorous kiaa 
and fond embrace— with a struggle such as 
never yet had been encountered by him, at 
length tore himself away from the heaven of 
bis Ufe. His steps were slow, and his mind 
was deeply agitated. He felt like an eule» 
forlorn and deserted, bent 6pon a perilous 
enterprise far from the place of his birth 
and the friends of his youth. He seemed 
alone in a desert land— «n outcast from the 
societ} of his fellow-creatur es a miserable 
being, doomed by Providence to undergo 
every torment that misfortune cooM invent 
And oh, that he might take but one more 
look at the dear visage of Isabella I Where 
would t>e the harm ^ She was free, and, 
doubtless, still occupied her seat at the root 
of the pine.. There were yet no bars, no 
space, no martial rigour to cut off their in* 
tercourae. And yet that look might unman 
him ! * Be it so,* cried Ben ; * though 1 die 
in the attempt, my eyes shall once more be- 
hold her angelic features.* He turned — be 
gazed — ^he advanced to take a secret view ; 
but alas ! all was chaos at the foot of the 
pine. The figure of Isabella bad vanished ! 

Human naturp, though often exposed to 
the severest shocks, is yet so happily con- 
stituted that the duration of any pa ro x yam 
is in an inverse proportion to its violence* 
The mind, ever on the alert to soothe its 
woes, seeks relief in change of scene and in 
new trains of thought It is, naturally, at 
war with griet and sooner or later, be its 
sorrows what tfky may, recovers that cheer- 
ful serenity and resignation under suffering, 
which He who ^ tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb* has, doubtless, intended as a 
blessing to our race. Thus it was with 
Bonny Ben on the present occasion. As be 
slowly traversed the narrow path, and final- 
ly turned into the highway that led to the 
quarters of his regiment, his mind iniperoap- 
tibly grew calmer, and reason by degrees 
regained her swi^. There was something, 
too, in the hasty departure of Isabella, that 
contributed not a little to cool the ardour of 
bis passion, and to reconcile his feelings to 
the destiny that awaited him. He had b^ 
ped to bless himself once more with a view 
of her at the root of the pine. Surely she 
could not so soon have recovered her equa- 
nimity and fied from the spot But in truth 
it was so — she had taken her departure, and 
left htm to the mercy of a warring world. 

Progressing thus in a train of thoogfat 
that 1^ him unconsciously on, mile after 
mile, Bonny Ben at length reached the 
quarters of his regiment, and soon buried 
bis troubles in the merriment of the camp* 
Not that he forgot Isabella, or the worthy 
couple to whom he owed his birth— *oo, the 
memory of these could never be eradicated 
from his heart ; but his love for the one and 
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attehment to tbe other setUed into a mOd 
wad ratioiml principle, leekiDg^ not to betray 
iti existeDce by ootward ligos, nor debar- 
ring him from the pleasures of social life. — 
The boars, indeed, g^raduallj qnickened their 
pace. Day after day, new ideas presented 
themselTes to his imagination— novel specta- 
elet et^rroned his attention, and the duties 
of his station often led him into dangers that 
extingnished erery thought but for the pre- 
■ent. The stonn of war and the yicissitudes 
tff a soldier^ life, weakened the impressioo 
of tiie parting scene. In short, the remem- 
brance of his home and of his doatiog pa- 
Tent8« eren the image of bis darling Isabella, 
grew fainter and fainter as time elapsed. 
[Tobecootloued.] 



firte^^Porfc muvuvs etafttU. 



Him —Will you sM tba playen well bestowed ? Do 
you hear, let them be well uied. 
PpL—My lord, I will use them aceordiog to theJr de- 

Witt 

HdMk— Odd*s boddiklB, neo, much better : use cmrj 
mmm after hia desert and who shall *seap« wbipping ? Use 
them sfler feur ews htuntv amd digtUtf *'— Hamlet. 

We 6^ not anticipate the violent pro- 
ceedings that have attended Mr. Kean^ ap- 
pearance on our stage. It is the first in- 
stance, we believe, in this country, of a suc- 
cessful theatrical riot, and we trust it will be 
Ihe last. If any men choose to disapprove 
the introduction of an actor to the public on 
account of defects in the moral character of 
that actor, no one will question their right 
so to do ; but there is an important question 
frith respect to the meann which they may 
take to express their disapprobation. If 
they assume the right to commit acts of per- 
sonal violence and gross insult toward the 
objeet of their dislike — if they constitute 
themselves champions of morality, and show 
their zeal in fier service by disturbiog pub- 
lic order and outraging public decency, 
they may rest assured that virtue will not be 
very pntfuse in thanking them for their labors 
in her cause. Tbe proper cotirse for the 
opposers of Mr. Kean would have been to 
keep away from tbe theatre, and to show 
their disapprobation by refusing to patronise 
him ; not to attend his performance w'ith a 
molotion to drive him from the stage where 
he stood with the consent of the Managers, 
who have a legal right to bring whomsoever 
they please on their own boards. It wonld 
be a pretty state of things truly, if any body 
of men shonld constitute themselves a board 
of Directors of theatres, and dictate to the 
MaBBgen what they nmst do and whom they 



must engage I The Managers hare a right 
to bring an ourang-outang on their boards, 
if they please^; and if they give previons no- 
tice to the lIl^Hc, it is the business of those 
who are dissatisfied to stay away, not to 
throng the building and interfere with those 
who choose to witness the exhibition. 

It has been urged in justification of the 
course pursued by Mr. Kean's opponents, 
that ** at the theatre a man has a right to hiss 
an exceptionabte actor.^ Now, f|p should 
like to know whether a man who purchases 
his ticket and attends the theatre to witness 
the performance of an able and distinguished 
tragedian, has not his righi also to hear and 
to see that which he came to hear and see f 
and whether the first party wpuld not show a 
better sense of propriety and decorum by 
absenting himself from a place where his 
delicacy and virtue are so g^^evously shock- 
ed, than by interfering with the rights of 
those who are not gifted with such sensitive- 
ness? But even granting to such men this 
privilege of creating riots all out of pure love 
of morality, conceding to them the right of 
disturbing the play which a majority of those 
present wish to see without interruption, 
what excuse can be oflfered for throwing 
missiles at an actor ? Is it not mean, is it 
not cowardly in the extreme, to offer such 
personal violence and insult to a defenceless 
man, who cannot single out from the crowd 
the individuals who thus abuse him, and 
consequently cannot avenge himself.' Such 
warfare is base, unmanly, and savage. 

Tbe cause of all these disturbances which 
have disgraced our theatre, must be ascribed 
to Mr. Kean*s opponents— it cannot be char- 
ged against his supporters. If his oppo- 
nents had staid away from the theatre, there 
would have been no riot and no breach of 
public order. The admirers of his acting 
would have welcomed his appearance, and 
the play would have been performed without 
noise or confusion. But it was not to be 
expected that the throng of his friends who 
went with the intention of witnessing his 
performance, would permit him to be driven 
off the stage, if it was in their power to pre- 
vent it 

Were the whole subject brought down to 
this point— that in order to prevent a riot 
one of the parties must keep away from the 
theatre, it would not surely need a moment's 
common sense to decide whether his antago- 
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nists or his rapporten oagbt in propriety to 
absent themselves* 
As to the abstract question whether the 

morai character of an actor hAor has not 
uiy thing to do with his merits as a per- 
former, it is one on which eVery roan is enti- 
tled to his own opinion ; and every man has 
a right to express his opinion on aH svbjectB, 
provided he does it in such a way as not to 
trespass on the rights and privileges of 
•thers : Jbut we would caution those who 
are the knights-defenders of morality in this 
instance, against abusing all Mr. Kean's 
snpporters as men destitute of virtue and 
principle— this will not do. It might be also 
recommended to them not to represent all 
their own party as pure and immaculate, 
and as desperately in love with virtue ; there 
may perchance be some hypocrUet among 
the latter ; and by a like chance there may 
be some men of unimpeachable iniegrity 
among the former. 

- We would also observe, that when a man 
has trespassed against the laws, and has paid 
the foffeit of his offence, neither the laws of 
justice nor those of equity empower his fel- 
low men to drive him from honest occupa- 
tions whereby he obtains the means of sub- 
sistence. Justice and equity punish, but 
theiy do not persecute ; they demand expia- 
tion from an offender, but after the expiation 
is made, they do not drive him to despair. — 
Mr. Kean has paid the penalty of his tres- 
pass, and the laws are satisfied. Is it jus- 
tice or is it intolerance to drive him from the 
profession which is bis only means of sup- 
port ? Is it real or is it pretended virtue 
that bars the door against reformation, by 
implacable and unforgiving revenge ? That 
virtue which never pardons error, would act 
wisely in shunning the spear of IthurieL 

We had intended not to interfere in this 
controversy. Debarred a» we are, by want 
of health, from attending the theatre, and 
considering the cause of the dispute not 
exactly a proper subject for public discus- 
sion, we had resolved to pass it by in silence ; 
but we cannot refrain from protesting against 
the means which ihe/riende of mora^ have 
taken to show their disapprobation of Mr. 
Kean. We object to their making a cru- 
sade against a solitary individual — if they 
will take up the cause of virtue on a gene- 
ral footing, and '' use every man accoiding 
to his deserts,*' themselves as well as others, 



it will be right enough; bat "who shall 
'scape a whipping ?« and how many mAt* 
flagellations will the amazed worid behold ! 



Banks, — ^It is high time that some efficient 
measures should be taken to bringdown 
pnnishment on the heads of those men who 
convert these institutions into machines for 
swindling the community. Justice is daily 
sending sixpenny rogues and thieves to the 
tread-mill, while the pecubtors of thousands 
unblushingly go at large in th)B face of that 
public whose pockets they havfe picked. 

We have heard a tale about the Eagle 
Bank of New-Haven, which, if true, will 
sink at least one man to the foulest depth of 
shame. If we succeed in our inquiries with 
regard to the authority on which it rests, 
and if we find that authority 8atisfilctory,we 
shall give publicity to the facts, with the 
names of the parties concerned. 

How many poor men have materially sul^ 
fered - by the ^lure of the Jersey Lombard 
Company, we do not know : but while the 
poor have been made poorer, let us ask 
what rich n^an has been made richer by this 
bank's defalcation ? Is there no method by 
which light may be thrown on this subject, 
and cannot the law compel an investigation ? 
There is one difficulty in the way— the 
cashier of this institution is a man of unques- 
tionable probity, and whatever underhanded 
transactions may have taken pbce, must 
necessarily have been kept secret from him. 
But are there no means of compelling the 
Presideni to explain the failure in a satis- 
factory manner, or to take the consequences^ 
if he cannot so explain ? 



time's spectacles. 

" The abstTMt and brief cbrooide of the times.** 

8/tatipe»n, 

A Boston broker prosecuted a buxom 
widow for breach of promise. This being 
very ungallant, and the jury being gaUant 
men, the widow caine off victorious. Tlte 
forlorn swain is supposed to have been hon^ 
ming " Roy's wife of Aldivalloch'* ever 
since.^— Gen. Jackson resigned his seat 
in the Senate, because the Legislature of 
Tennessee nominated him fin* the Prasiden- 
cy. This is ultra-delicacy ; virtue should 
never shrink from temptation, or from situ- 
ations where suspicion might be raised 
against her— it it by going through trials 
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tnd pQltingf suspicion to shame, that she be- 
comes glorious.— —The widow of Bona- 
parte has married an old and ugly Austrian 
General. •* Her fittest place were by Na- 
poleon^ grave.^— Mr. Ererett, American 
minister to Spain, fell riolently in loFe with 
King Ferdinand at first sight, and made a 
declaration of his passion. He did not '* get 
the bag. " -Some gentleman threw a po- 
tato in the New-York theatre, which put 
out another gentleman's eye ; the latter has 
not seen double since- N. B. He was not 
an Irishman, but a Jonathan, and marvels 
that the potato should have been sent to 
him ; had it been a pumpkin he would npt 

hare been surprised. Mr, Stone, of the 

Commercial, lost three subscribers for put- 
ting on panoply ** in the cause of honour, 

morality, and virtue** ! ! ! ^The public lost 

all confidence in nine-tenths of the new 

banking institutions. The President of a 

certain bank lost his principle ; the deposi- 
tors of money also lost their princi/Mi/. The 
difierence in termination is a mere trifle. 

' A certain doctor lost a good patient by 
hleeding him too profusely during the first 
year.— A gentleman lost a good rattan by 
unfortunately being out of the way when 
oalled upon to receive the present. N. B. 
The present was to have been conferred ad 

doman. A shocking attempt was made 

to extinguish " Morality" during the liate 
theatrical disturbances; it was actually 
threatened with murder ; tride the commu- 
nication of '^ Morality" in a daily paper. 

■A Greek sea-captain was so rude as to 
tell the commander of an Austrian brig to 
*( fire and be d — d." He could not have 
been an Athenian, for Athenian politeness 
is, or at least tofl», above such incivility. 
Quere— What is the Greek for d— n, in the 
sense here intended ? Is it xalagao^uit ? 
Some friends to decency, propriety and 
public order, gave practical proof of the sin- 
cerity of their professions by throwing ap- 
ples, oranges and sand-bags at a defenceless 
actor. There is something chivalrous in 

such courage. Valuable presenL^A 

Vermont Editor has been presented with a 
potato measuring nearly two feet in circum- 
fej^ce ; it should be presented to Pat Ma- 
gee, the Irish Giant. The President of 

the United States of America shook hands 
with a foreigner, on board of a steam-boat ! 
The f9ct i» attested by seyeral credible vrit- 
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The coloured gentlemen of the 
city of New-York petitioned the corpora- 
tion for a place in the procession at the 
Grand Canal celebration ; the modest re- 
quest was not granted, there being no lack 
of colours on this occasion.— -A gentle- 
man and lady of colour were willing to con- 
descend so far as to open the Grand Ball in 
a Guinea double^shuffle ; but their fayour 
was dispensed with, as it was Yeared that 
they would eclipse all the other dancers. 
—The Editor of an American newspa- 
per, speaking of our squadron in the Medi- 
terranean, says, that he is *' happy to learn 
that the ships and crews generally are in 
good health." Quere, to what diseases are 
ships liable, and how are they doctored ? 

The state of New- York turned another 

political somerset, at which both parties 
rubbed their eyes, wondering **what the 
d — 1 it could mean," 



We would recommend to the friends of 
moro/tly, who are regulating the morab of 
the theatre, to employ a portion of their 
zeal in redressing the wrongs which yirtue 
has suffered at the hands of those offenders 
who have been preying on the pecuniary 
distresses of the community. Perhaps they 
can find fitter objects of indignation in men 
who have not paid the penalty of their crimes 
than in one solitary individual who has ato- 
ned, by the judgment of the law, for a soli- 
tary offence. The champions of morality 
should show no partiality. 



The following resolution was passed by 
the " Bachelor's Club," (a highly respecta- 
ble institution in our city )^— that the philoso- 
pher of old, (Socrates) who said, " do as you 
will, you will repent," was a dunce, for we 
have all lived Bachelors to this day^ and 
never repented. 



The «*Cool Club," (who meet only in 
warm weather), at their last meeting in 
August, passed the following resolutions : 

1st. That Diogenes was a fool, for when 
Alexander begged him to crave a boon, he 
said, ** stand firom between me and the 
sun." 

2nd. That Macbeth, was wiserthaneith^t 
Diogeoes or SdomoD, for be said, 
» I elo to be •' wesry o* theiun." 
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It g^iyes us much pleasure to insert the 
foUowiiig oritiGiain : it is from the pen of a 
eI(Ne obieiTeraiid spirited writer. 

MR. KEAN'S SHTLOCK. 
Mr. Keaa made his fourth appearaoce 
on Friday the 11th inst. in the Merchant of 
Venice. Of his Shyiock we cannot express 
ourselres in adequate terms*— to be appre- 
ciated, it must be seen. It was in truth as 
Pope said of Mackiin, 

*• The Teiy Jew 

Thet Sbakspeare drew.'* 

It could not be called acting — ^it was the 
thing itself; no trickery— no laying out for 
applause— no looking at the audience (as 
much as to say, '* was not that well done ?"] 
from his entrance to his exit he was perfec- 
tion. Shyiock, unlike most of Kean^ cha- 
racters, has no adrentitious circumstances 
tosetitoff— no regal pomp — ^none of the 
paraphernalia of greatness— he stands alone 
amid the haughty. Venetians, a degraded 
old man ; and in the hands of a common 
performer is so. From the time of Sbak- 
speare to that of Macklio,tbis was general- 
ly performed by the lowest comedian in the 
company, and sunk into a mere buffoon 
—and it requires potoer of the highest order 
to make him what Kean made him— the 
very soul of the play. In his first scene he 
was principally the cold calculating Jew^ 
till aroused by the interrogatories of the 
ChritHan Antonio — 

5/ky.— Three thousiDd ducata— His s gocMl round lum ; 
I'hree months from tweWe* then let me Be6 the rate 

^Mt^Well. shall we be beholden to you f 
The whole of his answer beginning — 

SA^.^Sigoior Antopio, many a time and oft 
In the Rialto have you rated me 
About my monies and my usance, &e., 

had an electrical effect, and could only be 

equalled by the hideous jocularity of his 

laugh when he wheedles Antonio out of the 

bond. 

The first scene in the third act, with Tu- 
bal, was as fine a display of histrionic talent 
as can possibly be conceiyed. Few will 
forget his look — ^the pointing of his fore-fin- 
ger, as if his daughter^ corse were actually 
before him, and his manner of pronouncing 
the word ** deatP^^ 

Shn.—l would that my daughter were dutdwi my foot, 
aud the Jewels in her ear ! would she were hearsed at 
my foot, lod the ducats io her coffin ! ac. 



And when Tubal informs him of AatiiDio^ 
losses, the horrid earnestness of the excla- 
maUon, <« I thank God, I thank God." 

But it is in Fain to particularize : we will 
merely mention the court scene. The ob* 
ject for which he stood there was nerer lost 
sight of. The Duke harangued, Bassania 
pleaded,Gratiano stormed ; Shyiock tHoog^t 
only of '* his bond." His manner to- 
wards the latter was particularly fine. A 
common actor would have looked at hkiu 
Kean stood with his back to him, his eye 
fixed steadfastly on the objeotof his hatred, 
until he had finished ; then turning nmnd, 
he slowly drew forth the bond, opened it to 
its fullest extent, gazed on it with a fiendish 
exultation, and pointing to the seal, ex- 
claims— 

** Tin thou canst nil the seal from off ny bond. 
Thou but offend'st the longs to speak ao loud." 

The opening of that parchment might 
have been heard at the farthest part of the 
house. There was fine acting too in the 
unwilling and cautious manner in which 
be let it pass from his hands to that of the 
" learned doctor,*^ and the trembling eager- 
ness he evinces in seizing it whenPortia en- 
treats that it may be torn, as if apprehensive 
of the mere possibility of such an event— 
•• When— when.it is paid, according to the tenor." 
This character was the foundation of Mr. 
Kean^ fame ; it was this in which he first 
made his appearance before a London audi- 
ence. It is said by many that Mr. Kean is 
at the head of a mode of acting, which they 
denominate the Kean School ; we know not 
where that school is to be found : he stands 
alone, secure and towering in the conscious- 
ness and beauty of transcendent genius — 
servile imitators he may have, who will per- 
haps be able to compass a few of his pecu- 
liarities — ^his manner of starting, of striking 
his hands together, and so on ; but intensity 
of passion and power is not to be caught by 
imitation. As n. tragedian, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of Macready, tliere is no living 
man fit to be compared with him. C. 
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B'HOTE. 



** DiBDer oov «ait«d oo the board 
Kicli as tbalr ptinoa woHld aflbM* 
The guesta promiseoous take their place, 
^re Men, wtthout torn or grace. 



An coBplaiaaot and debooelr. 
Am If the king hiimeirwu there. 
CoBBttlting each the other*i taate. 
And beggfiigiohe aerved the laat."' 



Sr9if$. 



« LiST OS go to an English ordinary," said 
a rererend cleigjrman to me one day ; ** I 
likoy** oQDtinved he, ** to see the honest 
5?fmiitt"^**^^^ of the raott thinking people in 
the woMy and to hear my mother tongue ; 
I UkB idiiOy occasionally, to feed on plain 
food, fish and btttcher*ft meat, without a sin- 
gle mgmU^JHctuUe or other made dish, but 
ail wholesome simplicity." * I complied with 
nj frieodH wish, and we sat down to grayy 
aoupi, a plain b«riled torbot, and a piece of 
roatt beef; .there were other dishes of meat 
a rJbhglaUe^ which we will pass orer, all 
was dMeat smd fairly codced, the room was 
caowded, and sixteen, exclusively of my 
iHend and myself, sat down to one table. 

At my entrance to • the room I made a 
circular bow, which was. only answered by 
a conntry gentleman near me, and I took 
one of the lowest places at the board, no- 
body offering either to promote me, or to 
change place with me; the eating party 
dropped m irregularly, some Tory leisurely, 
and others in a great hurry for fear of being 
too late; there was much scuffle at the 
hanging up of hats, and some emulation as 
to getting good iplfluces, some of which (the 
highest) seemed to be assumed as a matter 
of right ; I detected one arch looking man 
placing ^himself in such a manner as to 
prove, to me, that be had no choice in a 
seighboor, but much preference as to a 
dish ; anotfier studiously avoided a earring 
•eat, and a third whispered to a stock bro- 
ker, wjiom I knew by sight, **I shall ait 



\ne?sthep%g ;^ this might hare a double 
f meaning, but I was content to take it lite- 
rally. A noise was now made by the 
drawing in of chairs, and we fell too, rery 
much in earnest, at our meal ; the waiter 
conveyed each request to be helped to any 
particular dish, otherwise the two principal 
carvers sent the food round, and helped 
themselres in turn. The parson^ ambition 
led him to the top of the table, but he 
was punished for it, his right hand neighbour 
being deaf, and his left hand one keeping up 
a conversation with his lawyer on law busi- 
ness, in a low tone of voice, during the 
whole time of dinner. 

A number of the frequenters of this house 
must either have been men of business, or 
must have been engfaged to the theatres, as 
they quitted table a quarter of an hour 
after the introduction of the dessert : of the 
sixteen present, four distinct parties of two 
or three made up a round dozen, who spoke 
to their own party only ; two gentlemen 
never uttered one word whilst I remained, 
and only one (a dentist) smiled : this he did 
very frequently, and was evidently looking 
out for customers, but he could not make 
the conversation general in apUe ofhU teetk : 
— this was my left-hand neighbour. My 
right-hand man dealt in monosyllables du- 
ring dinner-time, but came out in the shape 
of politics, and addressed his discourse to 
me half an hour after dinner : in proportion 
as he gained confidence and acquaintance, 
he improved in matter and in manner, and I 
had to regret that an engagement, which I 
could not put off, forced me to lose his socie- 
ty, which I enjoyed for two hours. Just as 
I was about to retire, I motioned the clergy- 
man to accompany me ; but he chose to re« 
main, and he afterwards informed me that 
he was just getting comfortable as I went 
away, that the desi* man retire^ five minutes 
after me ; and the lawyer and his client 
turned round to him, and beckoning up my 
neighbour, whom I bad just left, they form- 
ed a party of four, commenced hard drink- 



* Dining OD the Boulerards. one da j. I perceived an 
epieureor aun burnt complexion, feaatiag on ayoiiag 
pig: hte neighbour being asked what be would be help- 
ed to, repUed*>I7ii cmUm rod cemaM monrtatr. 
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iog, got into general conrenation, and 
kept it op in the otmost harmony and hilar- 
ity nntil midnigot. '* You lost a moat pleaa- 
mnt erening,** concluded he. ** I dare say J 
did,^' replied I : ** but, in the first instance, 
I was engaged ; and in the second* I could, 
not wait so long a while for the commence- 
ment of a pleasant eveoiog as you, consider- 
ing the loss of time as oue of the greatest 
losses a man can experience in this brief 
and uncertain life.*^ I had foigotteo to re- 
mark, that those who left the table previous 
to roe, quitted it as if they were in an En- 
glish coffee-house* ; and one person a (North 
American) put on his hat before he left the 
room ; he was followed by a Newfoundland 
dog, which had slept upon my feet during 
dinner-time, and when I patted his head 
licked my hand in return; to tell the truth, 
he seemed to be one of the kindest creatures 
in company. My reverend frieod proposed 
to me on the following day, to go to a fa- 
moos beef-steak bouse, much frequented by 
the English, but I had not a beef-steak ap- 
petite that day, and, moreover, I had not 
the time to wait for a sociable conclusion to 
a plain, long, dull dinner, such as that of the 
day before; I therefore engaged theclei^gy- 
man to accompany me to a French tSble 
d^hoie^ where I occasionally dined, and 
which was mostly frequented by profession- 
«1 men and half-pay officers of a certain 
rank. 

Our number was twenty, all at the same 
table ; four ladies ornamented and improved 
the party ; ten gentlemen were decorated, 
and the other four were habited in black, 
and seemed to be authors and medical men. 
Each entering person gave the inclination 
and smile of good breeding to the circle ; the 
ladies were faAnded in with the greatest po- 
liten esB the entire circle rose to receive 
them, and after they had the seats of pre- 
eminence ofiered to them, the rest of the 
company vied in humility as to placing their 
neighbours above themselves ; great atten- 
tion was paid to a general officer, and he 
received it with becoming gratitude and 
dignity, and, addressing the clergyman in 
broken English, he requested him to sit on 
his right hand, then beckoning me a place 
near my countryman, but I preferred ta- 
king the generaTs left hand, which atten- 
tion he felt and repaid tenfold. 

Our dinner consisted of two courses, ad- 
mirably cooked ; but the onlv plain dishes 
were the bouilli and a roasted turkey ; the 
others were tossed up to the best advantage, 
and pleased me prodigiously. The conver- 
sation became general almost at the com- 

* Tnvelled and well-bred geotlemen conplv with 
the eiutoms of those countries to irhich-tbey travel, but 
Stubborn John Bull la above all thi«, and there is no- 
tbiog which aanoyi the French more than to see him 
enter a colTee-faoute, with bii hat on, and ptM the dawu 
iu emKptvir witkouttheboirofeourtssy. 



menoement of the repast ; the female part 
of our circle gave a great charm to the eve- 
ning ; a thousand obliging and complimen- 
tary things were said to them by utter stran* 
gers, but in that teoe of urtmnity and re- 
spect, that they could not be mist^en, and 
they were accordingly received with smiles 
and pretty answers, as the incense of suavi- 
ty due to the superiority of women^ charms; 
one of the ladies was actually witty, and an- 
other had manners so pleasing, that I fielt 
nothing short of warm friendship for her, 
and involuntary regret when 1 quitted the 
presence of one who put me in sucJi good-hu- 
mour with myself. The dinner was a verj 
lengthy one^ hot did not appear so, and the 
party broke up in less than an hour after 
the dessert came on the table : th^re was 
great variety in the conversation, in which 
the French author introduced a work of his 
own, and read some very pleasing extracts ; 
very little wine was drunk, except by the 
general, the parson, and myself. The first 
had been in England, and my friend always 
allowanced himself to a bottle of claret and 
one glass of Madeira during dinner. Be- 
fore we separated, the general expressed a 
wish that we should meet again, to which I 
was as much inclined as the brave veteran, 
and have enjoyed Ins society very frequently 
since. 

On many other occasions I have met at 
this table dPkoU with many well-bred and 
well-informed penons of both sexes, and 
never in one solitary instance, had to blnsh 
for the vulgarity of any one present. There 
is a general polish in the circle, all exten- 
sive as it is, formed by let habiiuet of the 
house, and there is a species of external 
kindliness and cheerful civility, which lighto 
up the countenances of those who dine in 
public, in happy contrast with the cold in- 
dependence and secure deportment of the 
majority of our countrymen. There is no 
pride exhibited towards an attendant at the 
bar, nor is there any mortal sin in saying a 
gallant thing to a female met by chance at 
the open table of a |wnfion, or at a restanra- 
teur% ; indeed, the former is of great adyan- 
tage to the travelling gentleman. Many of 
these boarding-houses or tables, are kept by 
officers^ widows, and by reduced nobility 
and gentry, the person presiding is not nn- 
frequently highly accomplished, and always 
obliging and well-bred. 

Economy will point out this mode of liv- 
ing as very desirable, and a lesson may be 
taken daily of much utility to the inexperi- 
enced person, who is only just entered on 
hb intention of seeing the world ; the con- 
tact of foreign manners will improve the 
home stock of integrity and good-will, and 
the vcyiigeur on life's current wiU gain an 
ease in manner, added to amusement and 
instruction. The mingling of feanle. 
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ty in theie assemblages is to me delightful, 
it is a balm to the man who passes many sol- 
itary hoars, it sweetens the cop, and gives 
a zest and piquancy (if I may use the 
term,^ which addl a relish to the repast, and 
IB to tne drawing-room, half-ao-hour before 
dinner>time, like a number of beautiful 
flowers giving odour to the apartment, and 
reliering the eye amidst heavy furniture 
and pictures of sameness ; the presence of 
the ihir creates a perpetual sunshine ; for, as 
Morris inimitably says in one of his masterly 
aongs:— « 

** The bottle alfbrds us a glimpse through the gloem. 
But love's the true ranshine that gladdens ounlire." 

Lastly, the table society of ladies commands 
decorum in conversation, and prevents a 
monopoly of words, or an obstinacy of poli- 
tical or other opinion. 

THE ESSAYIStT"^ 



THE PHlIiOSOPHT OF FASHION. 

It will, perchance, set some readers in a 
puzzle to discover what connexion can ex- 
ist between fashion and philosophy, especi- 
ally those who are apt to confound terms, 
and imagine that philosophy can only be ap- 
plied in the vulgar sense. That so profound 
a word should be used to designate any of 
the follies of society, may appear a little an- 
omalons. Most have heard of the fashiona- 
ble philosophy of modern times, which, after 
ail, is a complete misnomer^ if philosophy be 
to be used but in one sense. Carp not, greotle- 
men, at terms ; two and two do not always 
make four, in spite of Cocker — at least, if 
political economists know any thing at all, 
and many a seeminir contradiction may be 
resolved into a consistent whole. *' Old im- 
probabilities," says a late writer, ** are be- 
come modem probabilities,'^ and the pbilo- 
sophy of fashion ma}' be comprehended in an 
analysis of the prominent characteristics of 
a nnmerons sect of the community : — marry , 
proceed we then analytically. 

To oatch *' the Cynthia of the minute," 
— ^to depict the ever-shifting Proteus univer- 
sally worshipped by the most ardent of vota- 
ries, to define with fidelity its multiform 
transmutations, and the flickering hues that 
sparkle around the idolcoming and going like 
the ebb and flow of theocean^ would be a vain 
task for pen and pencil united. Some paint- 
ers complete a picture hy only delineating 
the striking parts in a bold manner, and 
flinging into undefined shadow those to which 
their art is unequal^-thus by bold and pro- 
minent outlines the original is easily recog- 
nised. This must be our stratagem, we 
must hit oflf a sketchy draught, and leave the 
filling up to imagination, that best of finish- 



ed their religion. Custom must approve of 
fashion. Nothing but what is so approved 
can be tolerated,— fashion, unless tolerated 
by custom, is put beyond the pale of adop- 
tion, made liable to pains and penalties, and 
finally driven into obscurity. Thus the he- 
retical attempts made by presumptuous in- 
dividuals of the supreme him ton to lauiich a 
mode have been many ; but in spite of eve* 
ry eflbrt, if custom have withheld her patron- 
age, it has perished in neglect. Lady At- 
cot, just arrived from India, with all the no- 
toriety of wealth and the sanguine hope of a 
fashionable of fhe first water, endeavoured 
tojntroduce palanquins for visiting or shop- 
ping in a London summer, by no means a 
bad scheme ; many stood and admired her 
equipage, but the thing would not take. On 
the other hand, a noble lord, a few years ago, 
cot off the skirts of his coat, and, outre as he 
appeared, the fashion was universally adopt- 
ed ; the rage for shorn garments spread like 
a pestilence, and did not cease untit anoth- 
er fashion, perhaps equally extravagant, 
** pushed it from its stool." Fashion has 
numerous attendants in her temple — 



every sort 
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or gyrooie artists, wrestlers, riders, runoers, 
Juggien, and dancers, antics, mummers, mimics, 

messengers too that go up and down the 
whole range of her empire with unwearying 
activity, and search out novelties, to satisfy 
her insatiable demands. Her extremest vo- 
taries are nearly always in the ranks of weak 
intellect, while every fool of a particular 
class in life is a certain devotee. How de- 
grading is this devotion of mankind to a rea- 
sonless phantom ; yet how mysterious in its 
origin ! Youth with its generous sympa- 
thies catches the contagion, and the aged, 
in spite of experience, are as much wedded 
to it as the young. A great portion of the 
cold heartlessness of the many, is owing to 
the practice of duplicity and insincerity in- 
stilled by fashionable manners, arising from 
the constant efforts of men to appear what 
they are not, and to hide under a glozing 
courtesy envy, hatred, ** and all uncharita- 
bleness." An air of fashion borne by many 
honourable individuals, it must be granted, 
sets off the innate good principles they pos- 
sess ; such would scout fashion if she made 
them hypocrites— they are what they seem, 
they mean all they say — they may be trust- 
ed. But how few is the number of such as 
confer honour upon fashion, not fashion upon 
them ! Yet all must more or less adopt a 
portion of it to pass current in the world with, 
^-as in taking our necessary food we must 
ever swallow some portion of a deleterious 
poison. The wise must therefore follow 
fashion at a sober distance, while its intoxi- 
cated disciples press close on its heels, and 
tmwf *rk itn«» *KAmaaiv«M in itR harlemiin arar- 
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^idlj disa^freeable as joar superlatiye man 
of fafibioD, encounter bim under any circum- 
stanoes. I do not mean tbe well-bred gen- 
tleman, but bim of tbe spurious breed, wbo is 
tbe reverse in cbaracter-^yet is at tbe oone 
of exalted life. Meet bim in tbe drawing- 
voom or at tbe dinner-table, in tbe theatre 
• «r tbe street, be is a nuisance, an object for 
tbe contempt ratber tban tbe detestation of 
tbe wise. He is proud ; but his is not tbe 
pride of principle or tbe weakness of bigb 
foirtb, which latter, considering the fallibility 
of human nature, may sometimes be excus- 
ed, when be who shows it has better quali- 
ties to weigh it down. It is the inflation of 
■elf-consequence, from the imaginary pos- 
session of ererj thing superior toother men. 
He is as mean in solicitation, as he is inso- 
lent in triumphs Does be make a request 



of you, he makes it like a ** fawning grey- as if be might be '* brained with his lady'a 
bound," with a *< deal of candid courtesy." " " * '* ~ '^ ' "^^ '"^ '^"~ 

— ^You instantly think with the peer in ad- 
dressing Sir Phime, that it is a pity — 



avail in a circle of fashion, if the air oT the 
ton be wanting— it is well they have bettvr 
supporters. Wit might be voted an agrees 
able accomplishment in a man of fuAaaa 
from its rarity —we have no George Selwyna 
now ; bat in one whom a first-rate taikvr 
bad not clothed it wonld be declared a bote. 
The mental acquirements of the man of ftah* 
ion are comprised in the smaller cbitHsbat of 
tbe day ; politics are above him, even if 
drawn from tbe skim-milk of some obscure 
newspaper— tbe Koran of (ashion^ftdiaciplea* 
His acquirements are all copied; be has 
nothing original, though be may go feither 
tban others in the beaten track. His tailors 
are bis most benefited anditon, and they as 
usual scantily en poche. Rough and coatee 
on the coach-box, when in the drawing- 
room he is so delicately essenced, be looks 



** Who ipeaks ao well tfaotild ever apeak in Tain I" 

The boney of Nestor without tbe wisdom 
luangs on his lips. He is insinuatingly persua- 
sive : talks of ^ immense obligations" and 
*' grateful feelings," while he is circumven- 
ting yon, aa he imagines, by bis stratagems 
of speech, or a downright lie or two, if noth- 
ing else will serve bis turn ; all which you 
easily see through, but must not quarrel 
with for fear of the ulHma ratio with a man 
of honor I Tbe next day be will not recog- 
nise yon. Vanity is his reig^ning passion ; 
whoever will administer to this may com- 
mand bim wholly ; he wishes aJl to look at 
bis appliances and appendages^ to trumpet 
^eir cost and magnificence, and to acknow- 
ledge that their owner must be the noblest 
of created bipeds. This is known, and ob- 
tains him /riendf, who ibed themselves and 
his folly at the same time. Mothers, too, 
with marriageable daughters, plot to make 
him a son-in-law, and are eager to sell off 
their kme, while, they satisfy their avari- 
cioQs views for their young stock. One fash- 
ionable apes another, even in bis defects. I 
have heard a healthy brawny fellow, habited 
in tbe pink of tbe mode, declare his envy of 
n hobbling beau, equally high dressed, be- 
cause he bore emaciated legs and a mealy 
visage, expressive of ill health from long dis- 
sipation, which threw over his gait a modish 
langonr, exactly squaring with certain 
bizarre ideas of the most exquisite of fash- 
ion's masterpieces. Life, with the roan of 
fashion, evaporates in essences and per- 
fumes. Knowledge, except its outsoour- 
ings, is the butt of all such, and rea- 
ion has no place in their vocabulary. Na- 
tural in^ulses most be limited, and never 
transgress set forms and customary ordinan- 
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fan" — si U a en. Yet be leads a certain 
number of admirers even there, like the ^- 
fiii fatuuM of a marsh, into tbe maze of bia 
own stagnation. Safe under the shelter of 
fiubion's wing, he struts tbe favourite of the 
softer sex and the envy of bis own. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

For UU Iftm- York LUerairy O wetta. 

BONNY BEN. 

The nature of tbe service in which Bon- 
ny Ben engaged, as the reader of Revdn- 
tionary History must be aware, was of the 
most perilous kind. It consisted chiefly in 
warding off the attacks of those prowling 
bands of .Indians and Tories, who, infesting 
the forests in the neighbourhood of frontier 
settlements, sallied forth at night and com- 
mitted the most diabolical depredations upon 
the defenceless inhabitants. Murder, ra- 
pine, and conflagration marked their steps ; 
and, to avenge these iniquities, it often be- 
came necessary to pursue them for many 
leagues into the wilderness. On one of 
these occasions, when a party of blood- 
stained bandits had been long followed in 
vain. Bonny Ben, by accident, got separa- 
ted from his companions, and unfortunately 
lost bis way. He wandered about over bill 
and dale, in search of the track that had 
conducted them thither, and subsisted for 
three stormy days upon ^e burnt leather of 
his boots, cartridge-box and belt At last, 
resorting to the use of a natural guide which 
bis Indian playmates had formerly made 
known to him, be eyed the moss on the north 
of the trees, and thus was enabled to steer 
a direct course. A dreary journey through 
solitary groves of pine and hemlock, inter- 
spersed with oak, maple, and beech, ulti- 
mately brought bim to a region of which a 
faint recollection crossed bis mind; and, as- 
cending an emineocein a transport of bope« 
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wandered to the left orer a plausid lake, 
when an Indian warrior, accompanied bj a 
white man in British ani£9rm, approached 
fkom the waters aide. 

Bonny Ben, at first, was at a loss what 
€:oaree to pursue. From the careless man- 
ner in which they adFanced, the tomahawk 
of the sarage resting in his belt, and the 
musket of the Briton trailing upon his 
shoulder, it was erident that they were una- 
ware of his presence ; and to put either of 
them to death, therefore, with a shot from 
his rifie was a matter of easy attainment. 
But then, how was the sunriror to be dis- 
posed of? If the white man were killed, the 
Indian would, doubtless, set upon him with 
the tomahawk, or the musket of his dying 
oomrade, ere he could again load his piece ; 
and the odds in that case would be greatly 
against him. The destruction of the In- 
dian offered no better alternative; and 
Bonny Ben, looking upon it as an act of 
murder to take the life of a fellow-creature 
in cool blood, and being withal, anxious to 
extricate himself from the labyrinths of the 
forest by means of their guidance, deter- 
mined on meeting them in a friendly mood. 
For this purpose, he mo?ed cautiously to 
an open space near the brow of the hill, and 
SIS the savage surmounted a fallen pine a 
little in advance of bis comrade. Bonny Ben 
saluted him with a loud halloo ! The only 
answer he received, was the whizzing toma- 
hawk, which came near his head, cutting 
away the plume of his bear-skin cap, and 
fastened into a tree behind. The blood of 
revenge at once rushed into his face— his 
anger rose at the barbarous attempt, and 
levelling his rifle, he tumbled the tawny 
warrior headlong into the lake. 

The affrighted Briton, bereft of his com- 
rade in a manner so awful and unexpected, 
and apprehending, doubtless, the presence 
of a numerous foe, retreated hastily to the 
brink of the lake, and along its harrow 
shore songht safety in flight. Bonny Ben 
charged his rifle with all possible diligence 
and followed en, more, perhaps, from a de- 
sire to emeiige out of the forest than from 
any less harmless motive. It was some 
time ere with the most rapid strides he 
could obtain a glimpse of bis unwilling 
guide; and,. indeed, the hope of overtskiug 
him had nearly vanished, when, fortunately, 
his progress was checked by the tedious 
process of crossing a torrent upon a snag. 
Bonny Ben quickened his pace, and hailed 
the stranger from afar in accents of friend- 
ship; but the latter shook his head, and 
signed to him with his musket to beware. 
Jfot disheartened, however, by these une- 
quivocal symptoms of hostility, ^onny Ben 
dashed bodiy into the current, and with 
nnkbatfid aniour tracked the Briton^ steps. 
At lengthy overcome with fotlgaey and see- 



ing no prospect to escape the vigilance of 
his pursuer, the surly coward took refuge 
behind a tree with his musket cocked, and 
warned our hero to retire at the peril of his 
life, but he, paying no attention to the 
menace, with equal confidence placed him- 
self under cover of an oak within point- 
blank range, and both parties then proceed- 
ed to examine the state of their arms. 

** Who are you ^ said Bonny Ben, after 
some minntes delay. 
" Who are you ?" retoited the stranger. 
*' A match," replied Ben, ** for him who 
asketh." 

^* A match,'* rejoined the stranger, *< for 
him who boasteth." 

**Thou art a coward," cried Ben, *'to 
bide behind a tree." ^ 

** 'Twere worse," quoth the stranger, *• to 
fly and be shot in the back." 

**Step bravely forth then," continued 
Ben, *' and take my word for (air play." 

'*The word of a rebel," retorted the 
stranger, <^ is a cancelled bond ; a bubble, 
for children to play with." 

'Tis but a waste of time, thought Bonny 
Ben, to be discoursing with one who will 
neither give nor take: I must resort to 
stratagem for the purpose of dislodging him. 
So jgrojectiog his cap upon the point of his 
rifle beyond the trunk of the oak, the heed- 
less Briton, supposing it to contain the head 
of his antagonist, fired! and Bonny Ben, 
advancing upon him, shot him in the back 
as he escaped among the trees. 

It was now near twilight, and the scene 
of this adventure being, luckily, well re- 
membered by him as within a league or two 
of the frontier, Bonny Ben spent no farther 
time in pursuit of the Briton, but made the 
best of his way out of the wood. A bright 
moonlight directed his steps, and by nine in 
the evening, he was safely seated among 
bis comrades in camp. The next morning, 
at his earnest request, the commander of 
the regiment despatched a party under bis 
guidance in quest of the Briton ; and track- 
ing him by his blood about a mile from the 
scene of their encounter, the unfortunate 
mau was at length discovered in a dying slate 
behind the trunk of a decayed oak. Bonny 
Ben at once presented his canteen to the suf- 
ferer^ lips, and having examined his wound, 
proposed to convey him in a litter to camp ; 
but the others, setting no value upon the 
life of an enemy, insisted rather upon strip- 
ping him of his equipments and blowing out 
his brains. To this he would by no means 
consent; his generous spirit revolted at 
such cruelty; and declaring with an oath, 
that sooner than leave him there to perish 
by inches, or be devoured by wild beasts, 
he would upon his own shoulders carry him 
forth ; his comrades at length assented, and 
bore him in a litter to ihe frontiers. Medl- 
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cal aid and good atteodance soon restored 
him to faesdth, aod the faithful loyalist, 
though always grateful to his kind preserver, 
escaped into Canada at the first opportu- 
nity. 

ft would occupy more space than can 
here be well afforded," and, perhaps, after 
all, prove a tii'esome detail, to follow mi- 
nutely the steps of Bonny Ben throughout 
the whole of his military career. Let it 
suffice that on every occasion, whether in 
the forest fighting in single combat, or on 
the plain battling in phalanx, his courage 
never failed him, and his exploits won the 
admiration of all. But justice would scarce 
be done to' his character were an anecdote 
omitted, which tradition has preserved in 
honour of his daring spirit. A day or two 
subsequent to the battle of Monmouth, in 
which, as may well be supposed, he bore an 
arduous part^ while carelessly strolling 
about the camp, b1s attention was attracted 
by a crowd of soldiers in front of a tent, 
from whence issued a cry of distress. His 
nature, as we have befofc remarked, was so 
constituted, that a cry like that could never 
reach him in vain ; and, accordingly, im- 
pelled by sympathy, he hastened to the spot. 
The reader may judg^ what were his feel- 
ings, when on breaking through the crowd, 
he beheld a lusty Sergeant-Major astride of a 
poor soldier, and beating him over tho head 
with a cane* His whole frame at once ex- 
panded with indignation—- his eyes glared 
like balls of fire— his teeth were set firm, and 
nerving bis left arm, he planted such a blow 
upon &e temple of the office, as laid him 
in an instant sprawling upon the earth. 
Then quickly retreating to the quarters of 
bis own regiment, he exchanged dresses- 
with one of the subalterns, and again saun<> 
tered fearlessly forth. 

The next day a notice was posted about 
the camp, offering a reward by the Ser- 
l^eant-Major, for the discovery of the indi- 
vidual who had inflicted the blow; and 
though several turned out to aid him in bis 
inquiries, nothing like positive proof could 
be found. The most careful scrutiny was 
made at every corps, and Bonny Ben him- 
self was twice examined under thestrong^t 
suspicion; but his coat corresponded not 
with the description of that worn by the cri- 
minal, and, of course, it was impossible to 
convict him. At length, when the term of 
lus enlistment was about expiring, meeting 
one day in a sutler's tent with the Sergeant- 
Major, he asked him whether the reward 
might still be earned ? and being answered 
in the affirmative. Bonny Ben fixing a day 
beyond the lapse of his term, assured the 
officer that on the morning of that day 
at nine o'clock, he would produce him the 
culprit in the sutler's tent The day ar- 
rived, and the Seigeant-Major was punctu- 



al in his attendance. Bonny Ben rose a* 
he entered and doff*ed his cap; then ap- 
proaching him with a cheerful air, and offer- 
ing his glass in token of fellowship— ** Sir,'* 
said he, ** this poor left-handed fist of mine» 
was the author of that blow ; and now, as 
we are upon an equal footing, I offer yoix 
the satisfaction you may require." The 
Sergeant-Major shook his head. He seized 
the hand of the brave youth, and wishing^ 
bim health and happiness, bade him adiea. 

And now, nothing hindered our gallant 
young soldier from repairing forthwith to the 
arms of his Isabella. With no more weary 
months to drag out, with an honourable dis- 
cbarge and a purse in his pocket, with a mind 
exooerated from the cares of duty, and a 
happy reprieve from all the ani^ieties of death 
and danger, he took leave of his comrades 
and set /brwaitl for home. Oh that cordial 
word, what a talismanic effect it had upon 
him ! It braced his nerves, it cheered his 
spirits, it robbed the hours of fatigue, audit 
accelerated his steps. No lark ever rose on 
lighter wing to carol in the sky. Moun- 
tains and streams seemed like blessed bea- 
cons to guide bis course : hunger and thirst 
were strangers to his nature : he forgot to 
eat, he foi*got to drink, and sleep in vain 
weighed down bis eyelids. All his thoughts, 
and feelings, and desires, centered in Isa- 
bella and home. That home, that heavenly 
home, the seat of so much anticipated hap- 
piness, at length burst upon his view. 

It was about sunset^ that ** witching tide 
of time," so grateful to a lover, when on 
scaling an eminence, the towering pine, the 
liviog monument of a memorable scene, 
rose to his sight. The noble tree seemed 
to him like a long lost friend, like the only 
witness of his plighted faith ; and, deserving 
as such more than a transient glance, Bon- 
ny Ben sprung to it from the road, tapping 
it lightly with bis rifle in token of remem- 
brance. A step or two more brought him 
to the church, and in passing the cemetry, 
his attention was attracted by some clods of 
earth that appeared to hare been recently 
dug. His heart sunk, though he knew not 
why. He approached la examine them 
nearer :^Ah, a new-made grave ! '* Doubt- 
less," said Bonny Ben, resuming bis cheer- 
fulness, '* some aged grandsire has gone to 
his rest" The next moment placed him 
amid the scenes <^ his birth. All around was 
cakn, and wore a smiling aspect ; the storm 
of war had not beat upon the little home- 
stead : and his heart throbbed with deeper 
ecstasy as, on gaining the threshold, he 
gave a gentle rap. ^' Bonny Ben !" ex- 
claimed his astonished mother, as she opened 
the door and folded him in her arms. 

When the first transports of their meeting 
had subsided, and Bonny Ben, lepoeing his 
wearied frame upon the pallet of his child* 
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hood, recounted briefly the story of his ad- 
Tentures, his eye insensibly irandered from 
time to time to the Tacant chair in the 
cbinaney corner, and thence with an in- 
quiring glance to the coaotenance of his 
mother. Twas a language that nature 
readily understood, but, waving the answer, 
she averted her attention as often as she 
met it, and fixed it upon a playful kitten 
that frisked about the floor. At length the 
youth, partly rising, pointed his finger in 
the direction of the chair, and darted at 
ber such an interrogating look, that it was 
impossible any longer to withstand it. She 
rose, and was about to explain the cause 
of her husband's absence, when, her utter- 
ance failing, she shook her head and turned 
from him in tears. The new-made grave 
now rushed upon bis mind in tenfold ap- 
prebension ;• he flew to her side and begged 
to know the worst ♦' Your father is not 
dead," said the disconsolate matron ; '* but 
is impritoned at the Court-House for his 
loyalty to the king." <♦ Then he will soon 
be released," cried Bonny Ben ; •' my own 
word shall be the pledge of his liberty. '^ 

Still there was something in her demean- 
our that augured a worse misfortune than 
the imprisonment of Donald. She remain- 
ed melancholy, staring wildly at intervals 
in the countenance of her son, and often 
bending her head to stifle the sighs that 
seemed ready to burst from her bosom. 
She made no inquiry into his wants, she 
oflered no word of consolation, aild ever and 
anon, when his attention was diverted, 
claspei her hands with an upward look. 
Bonny Ben was at a loss to conceive what 
might be the cause of such unusual emotion. 
There was nothing, apparently, connected 
with the family that could ^xcite grief. 
Himself had returned safe: his father, 
though in durance,, was doubtless well ; and 
all but the gloom of his mother indicated 
content At last it struck him, that possi- 
bly, a death might have occurred in the 
household of his grandfather, and be pro- 
ceeded at once, by random, inquiry to as- 
certain the fact 

" Is all else well ?" he asked, glslncing 
carelessly about him. 

^* As well as might be expected ;" was 
the equivocal answer. 

*' Has there been sickness in the neigh- 
bourhood since I left it ? ■ 

" Not more than oommon." 

*' You have had a funeral lately I pre- 
sume P 

** Kot very lately. 

"Then 1 am mistaken; I thought, in 
passing the churchyard, I saw a fresh 
grave." 

It was easy to anticipate where this in- 
quiry would end ; the name of the deceased 
must ultimately be disclosed ; and the af- 
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flicted woman, falling upon the neck of her 
son, drew from her bosom the raven locks 
of Isabella ! O ye of marble hearte, draw 
near and contemplate this scene : if tears 
are stored within your hardened fronts, 
here will they flow in melting sympathy. 

Poor Ben could articulate no word. He 
sat like a maniac, gazing wildly at the hair, 
and at tiroes, fixing an anxious look in the 
countenance of, his mother. It was evident 
from his manner that' he wished to bear 
more. " The news came," said the sobbing 
matron, " that you were dead. She sick- 
ened and died of a broken heart, and this is 
left to you in remembratice of her love." 
Ah, where shall we find language to de- 
scribe the anguish of his bosom P In what 
colours shall we paint his agony ? Condo- 
lence seemed but like mockery, for on his 
shattered intellect the signs of grief and joy 
had no visible effect. Nature to him wore 
one uniform garb of desolate mourning. 
His days were spent in traversing the path 
to the churchyard and the pine, and his 
nights in fitful slumber upon the naked 
hearth. Often, for hours together, would 
he stretch himself upon the grave of Isa- 
bella, weeping away oceans of unavailing 
regret, and calUng upon HeavcQ to release 
him in death. Then again, when her im- 
age rose to his imagination in brighter 
colours, he would repair to the pine, and 
kissing the rough bark where her head had 
reclined, carvo upon it for the thousandth 
time the initials of her name. But nature 
could not long endure the rack of such woe. 
Slowly,andalmo8timperceptibly,hisstrength 
and his spirits wasted away. At the end of 
a month, sometimes even at the end of a 
week, the anxious eye of his mother could 
detect the vavages of disease ; and ere long 
they became visible to all. By and by, his 
feeble limbs could no longer support him. 
His features assumed a cadaverous hue; 
liis eyes grew dimmer and dimmer — the rose 
that had blushed upon his cheek g^ve place 
to the lily — and heaven at last, in mercy to 
his sufferings, removed him to a happier 
scene. 

He was buried at bis request, by the side 
of Isabella, and a rude granite slab, bearing 
the initials B. B. B. G. still marks the spot 
where the lovers repose. 



•as 



Friends may be compared to wine— the 
new more pure, and every drop is potable : 
^The old mora rich— but there are apt to 
subside some dregs of age. Quere. 

Writings may be compared to wine. 
Sense the strength, but wit the flavour* 
No quere. 

A gallows, like the forbidden tree» gites 
at once both death and knowledge. 
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▲NTHEM. 

BtOTiKRt thou wt gone before usi tnd thy saintly mul 

is flown 
Where tears are wiped from erery eye, and sorrow Is 

uolKnown; 
F rom the burthen of the flesh, and from care and fear 

released, 
Where the wiclced cease from troublinc, and the weary 

are at rest. 

The toilsome way thou*st, travelled o*er,and borne the 

heavy load. 
But Christ hath taught thy languid feet to reach hisble^t 

abode, 
Thoa*rt sleeping now H^eLasarus upo:. bis father*s 

breast. 
Where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary 

are at rebt 

Bin can never taint thee now, nor doubt thy faith assail 
Kor thy meek trust in Jesus Chri«t, aodAbe Holy Spirit 

fail 
And there tbou*rt sure to meet the good, whom on earth 

thou loved«t best. 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 

are at rest 

'* Earth to earth,*' aod •* dust to do«(,** the solemn 
priest bath said. 

So we lay the turf above thee now, and we leal thy nar- 
row bed': 

But thy spirit, brother, soars away among the faithful 
bleat. 

Where the wicked eease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest. 

And when tho Lord shall eummon us, whom thou hast 

left behind, 
Hay we, untainted by the world, as sure a welcome 

find; 
May each, like thee, depart in peace, to be a glorious 

guest. 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 

are at rest 

MlLMAR 



PERICLES AND ASPASIA. 

This was the rulet of the land, 
When Athena was the land of fame ; 

This was the light that led the band, 
When each was like a living flame : 

The centre of earth^s noblest tisg, 

Of more than men, the more than king ! 

Yet, not by fetter, nor by spear, 
His sovereignty was held or won ; 

Feared — ^but alone rs freemen fear ; 
LovM — bat as freemen love alone : 

He wav'dthe sceptre o^er his kind, 

By Nature *8 first great title — Mind ! 

Resistless words were on his tongue ; 

Then Eloquence first flashed below ! 
Full armM to life the portent sprung, 

Minerva, from the thunderer's brow ! 
And his the sole, the sacred hand, 
That shook her «gis o'er the land ! 

And thron'd immortal, by his side, 
A woman sits, with eye sublime-^ 

Afpasia, all his spirit's bride ; 
But if their solemn love were crime, 

Pity tbe Beauty and the Sage ; 

Their crime was in their darkenM Age. 

He |)erished — but bis wreath was won — 
He perished on his height of fame ! 

Then sank tbe cloud on Athens* sun ; 
Tet still she conquer'd In his name. 

Fiird with bis soul, she could not die. 

Her coDqtiest was Posterity ! 

Crolt. 



PARTED LOVE. 

** Thou wert too like a dream of heaven 
For earthly love to merit thee/* 

We parud, and we knew it was for ever— 
We knew it, yet we parted : then each thought. 

And inmost feeling of our souls, which never. 
Bad else been breath*d lo words, niah d fortli aoQ 
•o<*tM ^ 

Their sweet home in each other's hearta,and there 

They lived and grew mid sadness anil despair. 

It was not with the bonds of common love 
Our hearts were knit together ; they had been 

Silent companions in those griefs which move 
And purify the soul , and we had seen 

Each other's strength and truth of mind, and hencs 

We loved with passion's holiest confidence. 

And virtue was tbe great bond that united 
Our guiltless hopes in love's simplicitv; 

And In those higher aims we meekly slighted 
The shallow feelings and weak vanity 

Which the world calls allhctlon, for our eyes 

Had not been caught with smiles, our hearts with sighs. 

We parted (as our hearts had loved) in duty 
To Heaven and virtue, and we both retign*d 

Our cherished trust— 1 all her worth and beauty. 
And she th' untoM devotton of mv mind) 

We parted ip mute anguish, but we bent 

Lowly to him wboee love Is chastisement. 

It wa9.^reban€e, her spirit had been goaded 
With snfTering past Its bearing--tbat her frail 

But patient heart had been so deeply loaded 
With sorrow that its chords were forced to fail : 

Severed by more than distance, I was told 

Her heart amid its uoublei had grown cold. 

She rests in Heaven, and I— I could not follow.* 
My soul was crusbM, not broken : apd I live 

To think of all her love; and feel how hollow 
Are the sick gladaesaes the world can give. 

I live in faith and holy calm to prove 

My heart wu not onworthy of such love. 



PORTUOUE8B HTMN TO THE TIRO IK VAKT* 
Th* Sttf ^ the Sta. 

Star of the widie and pathless sea ! 

Who lovest on mariners to shine. 
These votive garments wet, to thee 

We ^ang,' within thy holy shrine ; 
When o'er ufe flashed the surging brioe, 
Amid tbe warring witters tost, 

We called no other name but thine. 
And hoped when other hope was lost, 
Ave Maris Stella! 

Star of tbe vast and howling main ! 

When dark and lone is all the sky. 
And mountain-waves o'Vr Ocean's plain 

Erect their storngr heads on high : 

When virgins for their trbe loves eigh^' 
They raise their weeping eyes to thee ; 

The star of Ocean heeds their cry. 
And saves the foundering bark at sea* 
AxtMarUSMla! 

Star of the dark and stormy sea, 
When wrecking tempests round ui ravej 

Thy gentle virglr form we tee 
Bright riiing o er the hoary wave : 
TJie bowling storms that seem to crave. 

Their victims, sink in inaiic sweet ; 
The surging seas recede to pave 

Tbe path beneath thy glistening (eti. 
Art Mam SteUtt t 
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Scar of the dasert waters wild! 

Who pitying bears the seaman's cryi 
The God of mercy, as a child, 

Go that chaste bosom loves to lie; 

While soft the chorus of the sky 
Their hymns of tender mercy s)ng« 

Apd angel voices name on high 
The mother of the heavenly king. 
Jive Marit St$Ua I 

Star of the deep 1 at that blest name 

The waves sleep silent round the keel, 
The tempests wild their fury tame 

That made the deep*8 foundations reel ; 

The soft celestial accents steal 
So soothing through the realms of woe^ 

The newly damned a respite feel 
From torture in the depths below. 
AveMariiSUlial 

Star of the mild and placid seas^ 
Whom rainbow rays of mercy crown, 

Whose name the faithful Portuguese, 
0*er all that to the depths go down, 
With hymns of grateful tra nsport own ; 

When gathering clouds obscure their light 
And heaven assumes an awful frown, 

The Star of Ocean glitters bright. 
^ve Maria Steila I 

Star of the deep I when angel lyres 

To hymn thy holy name essay. 
In vain a mortal harp aspires 

To mingle In the mighty lay ! 

Mother of God ! one living ray 
Of hope our grateful bosom fires. 

When storms and tempests pass awayj 
To johi the bright immortal quires. 
Ave MariM SteHa / 

LXTDEH. 



LINES 
WrUUm whtn i elltar to e boai mi tta. 

How rich the wave, in front imprest 

With evening twilight's summer hoes, 
While* facing thus the crimson west. 

The boat hdV silent path parsues ! 
And see how dark the backward stream ! 

A little mome«t past so smiling ! 
And still, perhaps, with faithless gleam, 

Some other loiterer beguiling. 
Such views the youthful bard allure, 

But heedless of the following gloon^ 
He dreams their .colours shall endure 

Till peace go with him to the tomb. 

Wordsworth. 



SONG OF DKBO&AH. 

Oathe wlag of the wbiriwind Jetavib bath psst, 
Aad the torett of Hsrotheth tbook to the blisl. 
And the SMMintalni of ICiloa were crumbled to dost. 
As the Ilfbtalogsor wrstb oo tbaic proud foreheads 
burst! 

The Caoaaite eame like tbe grasibopper down— 
Like the grtsbQppor «•» that the tempett bath stiovn. 
And tlM'pride sad tbe pomp of bis bsttlo amy 
Hath pest like the chaff in Che tempett away f 

O ! proudly the war-borse wai pawing the plain. 
And proud was the boast of the warrlor-train ! 
But the red'itar In heaven hath withered their force, 
And Ushea hath swept tbem away la his eoorse I 



And bit bride looked forth from her latticed tower, 
When the softdew wan sioking oo tree and on flower* 
And she thought, at tbe gust of the oigbt-wind swept by, 
*TwBs Sisera*! chariot in triumph drew nigh. 

And she wateh'd till tbe last dim itar of tb ^ night 
Had faded away In tbe moroiag light— 
'* Why tarry his chariot- wbeeiii thus f * sha cried, 
*• O haste with thy spoils te the arms of thy bride 1** 

But far from hb bridal bower, far. far away. 

In the tent of the stranger proud Sisera lay— 

With the dust for hii coueb~and the worm at bis B{de»— 

All heedless he lies- be hath Death for bis bride. 

Anon. 



TO THE SKY-LARK. 

Bird of the free and fearless wing ! 

Up! up! and greet the sun^s first ray, 
Until the spacious welkin ring 

With thy enlivening matin lay 2 
I love to track thy heavenward way 

Till thou art Inst to aching sight, 
And hear thy song, as blytbe and gay 

As heaven above looks pure and bright. 

Songster of sky and cloud ! to thee 

Mas heaven a joyous lot assigned; 
And thou) to hear these notes of glee, 

Would seem therein thy bliss to find ; 
Thou art the first to leave behind, 

At day's return, this lower earth ; 
And soaring as on wings of wind, 

To spring whence light and life have birth 

Bird of the sweet and taintless hour ! 

When dew-drops spangle o'er the lea, 
Ere yet upon the bending flower 

Has lit the busy humming bee ; 
Pure as all nature is to thee. 

Thou with an instinct half divine, 
Wingest thy fearless flight so free 

Up toward a still more glorious shrine. 

Bird of the morn ! from thee might Mao, 

Creation's Lord, a lesson take : 
If thou, whose instinct ill may scorn 

The glorjet that around thee break, 
Thus bid'st a sleeping world awake 

To joy and praise. — 1 bow much more 
Should mind Immortal, earth forsake, 

And Man look upward to adore ! 

Bird of the happy heavenward song ! 

Could but the poet act thy part. 
This soul, upborne on wings so strong. 

As thought can give from earth might start 
And he with far diviner art 

Than genius ever can supply. 
As thou ike ear, might ^lad ihe heari^ 

And bring down music from the sky ! 

Bernard Barton. 



Education may conceal, as well as cor- 
rect the dispositioD : it may acreen as well 
as expose a fraud. Educatioo does not en- 
sure right priDciples, or a sound judgment : 
the most learned men are not distinguished 
for practical wisdom. 

Solon compares tbe people to the sea, and 
counsellors to the wind, for the sea will 
be calm and quiet, if the wind does not 
trouble it 
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Public Exscutions. — Ttiere could not be 
a more efficient encouragemeDt to crime, 
than the prevalent manner in which public 
executions are conducted. Insstead of the 
scorn and loathing which ought to be excit- 
ed in the public feeling against a rile assas- 
sin, the tenderest sympathies are awakened 
in his favour, the public papers lament over 
the *' unfortunate^ man, and be yields up 
his forfeited life amidst prayers and anthems. 
And what is the character of the man, who 
is thus pseaned into eternity, and whom the 
public papent designate by the compas- 
sionate and tender-hearted epithet ** un- 
fortunate?^ is he one who has passed 
his days in the practice of Christian vir- 
tues ? Is he one whose actions have been 
guided by faith, by integrity, and by duty ? 
No — be is a violator of all laws, both hu- 
man and divine ; a thief and a murderer, 
whose vile existence has been spent in evil 
deeds, and whose religion and repentance 
are the ofispring of the fear of death. Yet, 
such a wretch is escorted to his grave by 
troops of horse and sympathising multitudes 
—he is conveyed, not in a cart, but in a ba- 
rouchCy and holy men seat themselves by his 
side, and he is represented to the crowd as 
a regenerate man, who passes from the scaf- 
fold to receive a crown of glory in hea- 
ven. A clergyman publishes a statement of 
the criminates conversion, a letter written by 
the criminal, or for him, is also published, in 
which he states that the Almighty has par- 
doned his sins, and that he dies with a full 
assurance of eternal beatitude. 

In the name of common-sense, 'ib this the 
way to prevent evil, or to encourage others 
to follow a murderous example ? If the 
object of punishment be to prevent crime, 
will any roan who has a thimble-fuU of 
brains, pretend that this system of punish- 
ment will effect that object ? We do not 
object to any man^s extending all the con- 
solations of religion to the vilest felon, but 
we do object most positively, to the palpa- 
ble injury that is done to society, by trum- 
peting his new-born virtue and his late re- 
pentance to the world. It is not a culprit 
that suffers before the crowd, it is a saintly 
martyr, abopt to pass from earth to heaven. 
We have little faith in the efficacy of fear- 
wroogbt repentance, bat, we repeat, let the 



ministers of religion have free access to him, 
and let them awaken him to a sense of his 
sins and to the principles of religion, let 
them pray for him and pray with him, let 
them put Uie bible into his hands and enforce 
its sacred precepts, let them attend him to 
the scaffold and console his dying agonies, 
but let all this be done without parade and 
show ; let the execution take place in secre- 
cy with no spectators, except the officers of 
justice and such other persons as are neces- 
sary, and let the newspapers be silent aboat 
the canonization of the criminal, or the ob- 
jects of the law are frustrated. 

Every murderer now-a-days, no matter 
how many acts of darkness and atrocity have 
polluted his life, sighs forth bis soul in holy 
raptures, and departs into the regions of 
boundless bliss. Thus are the multitude 
taught to believe, and with this belief im- 
pressed upon their minds by the ill-judged 
zeal of some niinisters of religion, and by the 
sympathy of Editors, why should we wonder 
that they look less abhorrently upon bloody 
deeds— why should we wonder at the alarm- 
ing Creqnency with which the assassin^ dag- 
ger stabs^-why should we wonder that every 
week brings us a new tale of " foul and 
midnight murder ?** The bloody hand is a 
passport to paradise, the shameful gallows is 
a martyr's stake, and the name of the mai^ 
derer is a hallowed name, over which memo- 
ry lingers with interest, and sympathy dis- 
solves in tears. 



time's spectacles. 

*' Uuidquid agunt bomioea.'* 

JuBenml. 

Mr. Crawford's health is improving, and 
some of his friends already announce him as 
a candidate for the Presidency. Methinks 
there unit '^ be six Richmonds in the field.** 
It is next to certainty that the presidential 
chair will lie somewhere ** intra quatuor 

maria" [C n, C- — »-d, C y, C-— n.] 

James Monroe, late President of tbe 

U. S. is appointed justice of the peace for 
Loudon Co. Virg. ^* Change is sad and 
change is here !"— Thomas Jefferson, ex- 
president, barely escaped death from the 
hands of an artist, who covered his whole head 
with plaster of Paris, in order to procure 
a model for busts. Probably this artist cal- 
culated that, from Mr. Jefferson's former 
partiality for France, it would gratify him to 
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^ie in Paris. The magnanimous Empe- 
ror of Russia manifests an appetite for Tur- 
key : Quere, will he prefer a wing, or a bit 
of breast, or is he hungry enough to eat 
the whole body ? Epicures across the. wa- 
ter are in great fear that, ere long, there will 
not be a " turkey in Europe." The pi- 
ous Ferdinand is amusing himself by hang- 
ing Freemasons ; let him beware the secret 

sword, and the vengeance vow. A man 

by the name of Bull, living in Chatauqne, 
lately disappeared in a very mysterious waj. 
He bade adieu by letter to his children, 
"Calista, Sally, Joan, Miranda, Hiram, 
Colman, Harriet, and Thomas :" no man 
could be blamed for running away from 
such an outlandish assemblage of names. 

A gentleman • in Boston has returned 

thanks, through the papers, to a man who 
stole bis cloak, that he did, not also steal his 
umbrella ! This gratitude is like that of 
Addison's Dutchman, who on briiaking his 
leg, returned thanks that it was not his neck. 

A petition to Got. Desha to pardon his 

son, is circulating in Kentucky for signa- 
tures — it is all to no purpose, the virtuous 
Gov. Desha is too much of a Roman to par- 
don his murderous son — before there is dan- 
ger of his being hanged /——At Guyera, a 
gentleman, aged 86, without legs, has marri- 
ed a lady, aged 70, toithoui arms. Should 
they exchange an arm for a leg, by 
the trifling expense of a couple of wooden 
legs, they might walk arm in arm through 
life. As it now stands, the old gentleman is 
the better off of the two, since he is secure 
against the gout, and in a case of a quarrel, 
against being broomsticked by his spouse. 
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very warm treatment we received while em- 
ployed in sweeping your chimneys last Wed- 
nesday morning. We were well suited* in 
your hospitable mansion ; and particularly 
charmed with the prospect from the top of 
your bouse. We cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing our thanks, in particular, for the 
sumptuous collation in your kitchen, of 
chicken bones and cold potato^, washed 
down by two flowing glasses of gin-sling. 
Permit u^ to remark, however, that if loaf 
instead of brown sugar, had been used for 
sweetening, it would have added to the obli- 
gaiion, as our palates being delicate, we al- 
Ivays use white sugar in our grog. Such 
munificence, sir, deserves to be recorded on 
imperishable marble, but fis that is not in 
our line, we respectfully beg your accept- 
ance of the accompanying tobacco-box, on 
which is an inscription, thai suits [soots ?J 
your exalted worth, and commemorates our 
eternal gratitude. 

We are, sir, with the highest respect and 
pretty considerable esteem, your obliged and 
humble servants-^ • 

CuFPKE Scraper, 

QUASBEE SOOTBAG, 

Deputy Chimney Sweepers, and Aids de 
ramonneur to the Commandant. 

To Forceps Odontist, Esq, 



The practice of ofiering thanks, through the 
medium of the newspapers to givers of din- 
ners, colonels of regiments, &c. (whichsaid 
practice is a happy way of telUng the world 
the virtues of one party, and the affectiou- 
ate disposition of the other), is an excellent 
plan to bring into notice fifodest and retiring 
merit, that *« does good by stealth and blush- 
es to find it fame.** We are happy to learn 
that this practice is becoming general with 
allpr^esnofw/ ak will be seen by the fol- 
lowing cards — 

To EasERT EiOBTEEKPENCE, Esq. Gent. 
Sir, 

Permit us to tender you our unfeign- 
ed and grateful acknowledgments for the 



Sir, 

I cannot refrain from thus publicly 
expressing my thanks to you, for the unri- 
valled dexterity you lately displayed in ex- 
tracting an unsound tooth from my under 
%w. The tooth has given me no pain since. 
Your skill is only equalled by my modesty, 
which, in this instance, has yieWed to my 
sense of justice, in thus pubHcly proclaiming 
your merit. Thomas Toothache. 



To Nicholas No Coksciekce, Broker. 
Sir, 

Allow mfe to off^r you my sincere 
thanks, for your disinterested and Christian- 
like liberality, in shaving a note for me at 
fifty per cent, discount, at a time when 
accident rendered it necessary for me to 
employ your honest services. 

Benjamin Beardless. 

To Thickskull Pillbox, M.D. 
Amiable Sir, 

Your goodness will forgive me, I am 
sure, for thus publicly thanking you, for the 
♦ Sooted ? Quere, by Pruiter'a Deyil. 
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ikill) adroituett, and tenderness of heart, 
which you evinced, in administering your 
medicines to prerent me from all sorts of fu- 
ture sickness, which I had erery reason to 
dread, having always . lived free from dis- 
ease, up to the lucky period of my acquaint- 
ance with yourself. Tou kindly opened my 
eyes to the conviction that as I had escaped 
8o long, I would certainly have all manner 
of disorders, crowding upon me all in a heap 
^-and your disinterested sympathy over- 
spread my mantelpiece with antidotes 
against the dreaded evils. That your medi- 
cines have done me no good, but on the 
contrary, have seriously injured roe, is 
not to be considered your fo^lt^-I throw 
the blame entirely upon my stubborn con- 
stitution, which took a malicious pleasure 
in baffling your unbounded sagacity sharp- 
ened as it was„ by your ardent philanthro- 
py- 

With lasting gfratitude, 

Lemuel Lost-Health. 



To 



— — ^- Simon, Supper-Manager. and 
Dinner-Director. 

My dear Simon, 

A thousand thanks for the scientific 
manner in which you served up things a( 
ray last supper party. Your delicate ptUees 
were infinitely superior to those that sur- 
rounded the Melian Crane, or the Phrygian 
Attigan of ancient luxury. Your stuffed 
partridges put to shame the smothered pea- 
cocks of the Roman Hortensius. In fiicL 
my dear Simon, yourg^stronomical science 
ensures the highest distinction, and I know 
no better way of getting into notice myself, 
than by flying with you to fame oq the wing 
of a pigeon. 

Accept assurances of my high considera- 
tion. 8(jpxr-£dax, 



To Captain Swear- Well, of the Schooner 

Fame. 

Sir, 

I thus publicly offer you ray grate- 
ful thanks for your civility in offering mc a 
chew of tobacco from your own box, du- 
ring ray late passage with you from Boston 
to this city. Such acts of politeness deserve 
commemoration. 

Your obliged humble servant, 

George Gruhot. 

Ncw-York, Nov. 1825. 



To Mr. Richard Retail. 

Sir, 

I cannot pass over in silence the ex- 
quisitely genteel manner in which you mea- 
sured a yard of lace for me at your shop, 
and the polite and graceful air with which 
you received the money for it. 

With great admiration, 

Famht Flirt. 

As this practice is becoming to commoOy 
we would recommend, that some enterpri- 
sing man should set up a paper devoted ex- 
clusively to such advertisements, and entitio 
it «< The Herald of Gratitude.*' It woaU 
make his fortune in two.years. 



IMPORTANT ITEMS. • 

Mrl Boaden, in describing the merits of a 
singer, uses the following expression. " In 
a rooniy I heard that she was delightful.^ 
Quere : Does Mr. Boaden mean that Ae Atm- 
self was in a room when he received this in- 
telligence, or that he heard that the lady ia 
question sung delightfully in a room ? Mr. 
B. probably is above recollecting such a 
Sophomore guide as Hugh Blair, otherwise 
he would have known that ambiguity arises 
from a wrong collocation of words, no matter 
how well they may be chosen. 



The Editor of a paper at Bombay (Hind.) 
expresses his regret, that '* Surat is again 
afflicted with the cholera morbus." If we 
suppose this Editor not to have dealt in me- 
tonoray here, but to have used all his wordi 
in their original meaning, we must ascertain 
the. moans of curing sick Surat from the sa- 
pient American Editor, who was glad to 
learn that our Mpi abroad were in good 
health. 



As it has now become exceedingly un- 
fashionable to sing our sweet melodies to 
they>riginal words in our own language, and 
as French, Italian, and Spanish, are become 
stale, we hear that Red Jacket is aboat 
to open an Academy to instruct musiciana 
in the Seneca tongue-— as amateurs have 
decided that it is infinitely more adapted to 
plaintive music than any of the Eumpean 
languages. 

An author, who hawks and peddles bis 
own books about, is undoubtedly advaociog 
the cause of literature by his modest efforts 



PHI B£TA KAPPA KBPOSITOBT. 

fD sell bis own goods, but does he not sub- 
ject himself to the UDcoorteous ipip of the 
law hj selling small wares without a pedler^ 
license f Vide the acts of the legislature of 
this State, ''for the better regulations of 
'hawkers, pedlers, Ac.'' We once met a 
literary genius of this sort, driving a poor 
nag bcdfore a laige cart loaded with copies 
of one of his works 'on ** The Horrors of 
fiHareiy,^ a practical example of which said 
horrors stood before us in the jaded Pegasus, 
that higged this mass of literature oyer one 
of the roughest roads in Columbia county. 
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To dww the thirst for education, and the 
desire to study languages now prevalent, 
we are credibly informed that there are 

rral DD^ LLD^, and ASS'S in this city, 
can speak more tongues than the Babel 
bnilckers. 



Baron Von Hoffman is pamding the 
•treets of Dnbltn, an ill-dressed, and desert- 
ed man. Qnere : would it not be well for 
those who so kindly took him by the hand in 
this city, to raise a subscription to suppoirt 
the dignity of his title, which, when he was 
herOy they Fained so much ? 



THE LINNJEAN SOCIETY. 

TsK Autumnal meeting of the New-Tork 
LinnaBan Society was held in the Governor^ 
nom, City Hall, on the 23d ult. The 
President, Dr. Paacalis, delivered an ad- 
dress explanatoiy of the views, situation, 
and prospects of the society. Scientific 
communications were also made by.Gov. 
Clinton, Dr. Mitchill, and Dr. Akerly. 

The foUowing gentlemen were elected 
hononiy and corresponding members. 

Theoderic Romeyn Beck, M. D. of Al- 
bany. 

Alexander Coventry, M.D. of Utica. 

David Thompson, Esq. Cayuga county. 

Hipolito Unanue, M.D. ^Minister of Fi- 
nance of Peru. 

F. S. Constancio, M.D. Portugal. 

Don Juan M. Cespedes, Professor of Bot- 
any at Bogota. 

Dr. Delanuza, iff Madrid. 

A resolutioD was adopted to offer three 
premiums, of {25 each, to be adjudicated at 
the next anniversary celebration. 

1. To the best ode or poetical composition 
to the honour and memory of Linnaeus. 

C. To the best small coioared paintiugs^ 



in North America ; of a drawing composed 
of the ornamental foliage and flowers of ad 
American plant, for embroidery. 

3. Qd the best discourse explanatory of 
the beneficial results of Botanical aod Hor- 
ticultural pursuits, to be obtained by young 
ladies only. 

N. B. The terms and conditions to be 
published on the 1st of January, 1826. 

Hereafter the scientific department oi 
our paper will consist chiefly of contribu- 
tions from this society on the various branch- 
es of Natural Philosophy, original and trans- 
lated. The sfock of materials is great and 
consti(ntly increasing, and we feel secure in 
promising our scientific readers many inter- 
esting and instructive articles from a highly 
respectable source. 



ALPHA OF THE PHI BETA KAPPA. 

Hon. JONAS STOREY, Oraior. 

Rev. Mr. PEABODY, JPocl. 

Rev. FRANCIS WAYLAND, Ou^lain. 

7b CorrespondenU — ^•« Neddy," ««H,^ 
*< Rosa,^ and *' QQ," must content them- 
selves with crying like Sterne^ starling, 
only altering one word, **I can^ get in^ 
the Lit. Gaz. We have no doubt but they 
will consider us miserably stupid when we 
assure them that their productions are ex- 
^^rably flat. 

Our mail subscribers who complain oi 
irregularity in the receipt of the paper, 
must find fault with the post offices on the 
route ; the blame neither lies with us nor 
with the post office here. Our papers 
are regularly mailed, and leave the city 
on Saturday. 

Cura aacculi tuprema lex* 
AdvcfiuemenL There are many diseas- 
es to which the human frame is liable, and 
which have baffled the power of medicine 
and man for uncounted centuries : in the 
long catalogue there are none so infectious 
.or so fatal as those for .which, after an hun- 
dred years of deep research, we are now 
enabled to offisr a certain and speedy cure. 
We offer our panacea to the public, as an 
antidote, as well as a remedy for those ma- 
ladies so universal to the tongue, such as 
lying, slandering and backbiting, and of 
decfiitfiilffiMm. no r^mmoii to the heart. Of 
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woman, nor child, is exempted— all must 
have seen the rarages, distresses, and in^efs, 
in which they have plunged numerous 
families. 

We are aware that most advertising phy- 
sicians are denounced as quacks, but our 
philanthropy is so extensive, that regardless 
of all obloquy, we thus publicly request all 
persons afflicted , with the diseases above 
mentioned, to apply speedily at our office, 
No. 100 Hippocrates Row, as our stay must 
necessarily be short in New-Tork. 
. N.B. A plurality of offices' are provided, 
that patients may not expose the rottenness 
of their hearts to one another's view. 



THEATRICAL. 



There is. a custom now prevalent, and 
one which we have long admired, that, when 
captains arrive from sea, the passengers 
publish a long and touching account of the 
politeness received on the passage, and give 
a flaming eulogy on his knowledge of navi- 
gation, for all men who have ever been on 
salt water, are necessarily judg^es of this 
science. Some again more liberal, bestow 
on the captain a piece of plate, with the 
names of the donors engraven on it in large 
capitals. 

We have also admired the modesty of 
diHinguighed men, who never leave the city 
on a temporary visit, but it is inserted in all 
the newspapers ; for being mighty lumina- 
ries in our system, it is as interesting to the 
public to know their movements, as those of 
comets, for great geniuse«, like those por- 
tentous heavenly bodies, are only seen at in- 
tervals, *^ few and far between.^ 

When a g^reat jurist, or a great judge 
bids us farewell, it is absolutely necessary 
that the world be informed publicly of the 
circumstance, that a sufficient number of 
letters of regret for his departure, and cer- 
tificates of his character, may be widely 
circulated throughout our plain republic. 

Lately, after a safe ride in the stage^ 

from to New- York, we were called 

upon by the driver to sign a certificate, tliat 
he had treated us with politeness, and that 
he understood his business, to which request, 
for the sake of being in the fashion, we 
gladly consented. Next day we had the 
sweet satisfaction to see our name with 
this certificate, in the public papers. O what 
a delightful thing it is to see, 

** ooe*a nime Ig prinf, 
L E'ao (o ft nans ranh with nnthinF in't *> 



MR. KEAN^ (.EAR. 

NoTwiTRSTANDina the diabolical war^ 
fare of certain godly and ghostly editors,^ 
who manufacture pious plaints in strains of 
dole, in which they pretend to lament the 
depravity of these latter days, and coropli- 
moot themtelvet on the**' noMe Han^ they 
are making in the cause of expiring virtue — 
the numerous and respectable audiences 
which attend night after night to witness 
the performances of Mr. Kean, afford the 
most conclusive answer to their absurd 
fabrications, and will go far to insure his 
being well received wherever taste and re- 
finement have not been swallowed up in the 
sink of interested hypocrisy. 

We go not to the theatre to brood over 
the obliquities of Mr. Kean, but to enjoy 
the bright and beautiful creations of Shak- 
speare's fancy ; and it must be an ezoes- 
i sively squeamish and questionable delicacy 
that can allow the infirmities of the man to 
interfere with the deep and unutterable 
pleasure which is given by the actor.. Mr. 
Kean, of all living performers, is the most 
intellectual and abstracted on the stage, and 
he is ever the individual whose character he 
assumes: in the fiery and ambitious Richard, 
or the despised and lowly Jew; in the 
noble and magnificent Moor, or the feeble 
and affectionate Lear— -he is always dis- 
tinct, powerful, and characteristic. 

On Wednesday evening the 23d, was 
presented the tragedy of King Lear, as 
altered by Tate. 

Although Shakspeare^ plays are as much 
superior to othera for dramatic representa- 
tion as they are for closet reading, we cer- 
tainly think Lear, unlike the generality of 
them, is more suitable for the latter than the 
former. It is too refined for the stage; and 
we question whether there is any one who 
reads this play attentively, but will be dis- 
appoint^ in its representation ; unless, in- 
deed, he see Kean personate '* Old Lear.*' 
Pity is the predominating sensation, and 
that is but a tame feeling to endure through 
five acts. We know of no greater theatrical 
misery than to see Lear indifferently acted. 

He looked (as it is technically expressed) 
the character extremely well The reverend 
silver of his hair well accorded with his bent 
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Otame, jtremuloua roice, and feeble more- 
ments : he tottered across the stage like a 
man of fourscore. The first scene does not 
■iford much scope for the display of his ta- 
lents. The second was terrible : the mixed 
look of incredulity and rising passion with 
which he surveyed Gooeril durfog her 
speech to him, where she proposes to reduce 
the number of his train, as if unable wholly 
to comprehend bet meaning, and the burst 
of passion which ensued when fully con- 
scious of it, were only preparatives to the 
awful energy of the curse that followed : he 
dropped on both knees, raised his clasp- 
ed hands, and in a slow, fearful tone began 
the well-known denunciation — 

*• H«ir, Nature, hear. 

Dear (oddeaa, bear.** 

As he proceeded, the actor was completely 
kst in the part — ^his roice strengthened, and 
his arms were thrown violently to and fro, 
as if all command of them were lost : towards 
the conclusion, the storm of passion seemed 
to hare exhausted the feeble old man, and 
when he came to the line, ''To have a 
thanklea ehild,^ as if the words contained a 
withering spell, his voice suddenly crackM 
in uttering them, and be sank senseless to 
the earth. We could scarcely breathe dor- 
iiig the expression of this deep agony ; yet, 
when the scene fell, a person near us, with 
a most immoveable set of muscles, remark- 
ed, '' Now there was considerable rant in 
that.^ In our poor judgment, we never 
heard a grosser misapplication of the term. 
Your ranters have ever an eye to the pic- 
turesque, however they may succeed in the 
attainment of it*-the motion of Kean's arms 
was any thing but graceful. There are 
many who term rarUy passion ; but we believe 
there are just as many, who by way of dis- 
playing superior critical acumen, term pcw- 
#ton, rant, and decry it as such, because 
they knqw either is a favourite with the 
multitude : with these mere calmness is 
discrimination ; and tameness, chaste, sub- 
dued acting. 

His next address to Goneril in the ensu- 
ing scene was as pathetic as the other was 
terrible. 

I^tar.—** I will not trouble thee, my child, farewell ! 

We'll no more meet, oo more tee one another : 

BtttTetgthott art my flesh, my blood, my daughter. 
• » • m * •• 

But ru not chide thee. 
Let ifaame come when it will, 1 do sot call it*. 
I do not bid the thunder-bearer shoot, 
Nor tell talei o^thee to bigb-judfing Jove : 



Few present, we imagine, will forget this 
speech. 

The whole of the first scene on the heath 
was uncommonly fine. There has been a 
good deal said about the croaking tones of 
Mr. Keao^s voice ;— nlid those, who make 
that assertion, ever hear him speak the fol- 
lowing lines.' 

Lear.—** I tax not you, ve elements, with unktndoe»( ; 
I never gave ye kingdoms. callM ye children. 
Tou ome roe no <iub«criptfoD ; why then let'fall 
Tour horrible pleasure !'* 

And here he stood perfectly still — his hands 
dropped listlessly by his side, so as to give a 
complete idea of non-resistance to the ele- 
ments ; and, with his face turned toward the 
storm, added, in the most plaintive manner, 



■•• Here I stand your slaTe, 



A poor, despiicd, weak, and ioflrm old man.** 

It is impossible to particularize the beau* 
ties of the different passages in the mad 
scenes; yet we cannot refrain from men- 
tioning the deliberate misery of his manner 
in following "' mad Tom^ about the stage-* 
playing unconsciously with the straw, and 
inquiring ** hast thou given all to thy two 
daughters ? and art thou come to this ?^ yet 
if we had to point out one paK of his acting 
in the play as superior to the rest, we would 
say it was his recognition of *' his child Cor- 
delia.'' 

We wish the last scene of the play were 
somewhat different fVom what it is : there is 
too much explanation after the main busi- 
ness is over ; and after all this Sbaksperian 
madness and misery, it is too bad to make 
Lear wind up with one of Tate's moral apo- 
thegms. Even Kean could make nothing 
of that. 

It is not the least advantage attendant on 
seeing Kean, that we hear so much of Shak- 
speare ; and there are few who will not feel 
increased admiration for the " immortal 
bard," and understand him better, after 
seeing Kean in some of hb principal charac- 
ters : he is Shakspeare's best commentator : 
be does not puzzle you with dry notes and 
dull disquisitions, but gives you the spirit of 
the thing ; unlike many of them. 



.** 



Who each dark panage shun. 



But hold their farthiiig-candle to the sun.** 
Not a look that he gives, not a syllable 
that he utters, not a movement that he 
makes — ^but tells a tale of itself; ever beau- 
tifying his text, and often enliffhtening it. 
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Egotism. — ^This is confessedly the age of, 
eoDfession, — the era of indiriduality — the 
triampbant reign of the first person singu- 
lar. Writers no longer talk in generals. 
All their observations are boand^ in the 
narrow compass of self. They think only 
of number one. Ego nan is on the tip of 
every tongue, and the nib of every pen, but 
the remainder of the sentence is unuttered 
and unwritten. The rest of his species is 
now nothing to any one individual. There 
are no longer any idiosyncrasies in the un- 
derstanding of our essayists, for one com- 
mon characteristic runs through the whole 
range. Egotism has become as endemical 
to English literature as the plague to Eg^'pt, 
or the scurvy to the northern climes. 
Every thing is involved in the simple pos- 
sessives me and mine — and we all cry out 
in common chorus, 



years and grief, soon after the resfonitioo, 
about the time when the plot in Percoril 
coromenceB.-^OUrofi« 



WhMk Bhall I do to be for ever known, 
Asd iDftka the age to come miM own ! 



PcvuiiL OF T&K Peak. — Among the 
numerous criticisms on ^*Peveril of the 
Peak,** there are some variations from his- 
tory which I have not seen noticed. The 
Countess of Derby was not a eatkolic^ on 
which most of the story hinges, but a French 
proieilanit and was descended from the 
bouse of Nassau ; it was the circumstances 
of her religion and descent which caused 
the efforts of her husband, in raising an 
army at the commencement of the civil 
wars, to be much distressed by the royal 
party ; and his great power and near alli- 
ance to the crown made him an object of 
great jealousy. Neither he nor any of bis 
family ever assumed the title of ** King or 
Queen of Man." So that these two circum- 
stances taken into consideration, almost all 
the pathos and interest of the piece, and 
most of the events, fall to the ground, and 
the very last title it ought to have is that of 
an ^^hidorical romance.'' But thero is 
another blunder which I was rather sur- 
prised to see an author having any know- 
ledge of etiquette fall into. When the 
Countess of Derby enters the presence of 
Charles, she announces herself as the 
*' Countess of Derby," and consequently 
must be received as such; but even had 
she announced herself as *^ Queen of Man 
and the isles," (which lattdr part was, as 
the author of Peveril seems to have forgot- 
ten, as essential as the former) being onl^ a 
feudatory sovereign, to be addressed by her 
superior lord as '* Chera Comptesse, puis- 
sante Reine de Man, notre tres auguste 
sceur," would be mere irony, and out of all 
character. This lady, I believe, died, of 



LiTEBA&T cnBiosiTT.-A literaiy French- 
man being in company with the celebrated 
Dr. Wallis, was boasting of the superinrity 
of the French lang^ge, wttib r^[ard to 
euphony, and challenged the doctor to pro- 
duce any thing in English equal to the fol- 
lowing lines : — 

'* Quind an cordier, cofdiBt, Teot aoeordsr it cor4t» 
Pour M corde corder, tres caffdou il wcorde; 
Maia 81 Pan dea oordODs de le oofrie deoorde« 
Le cordon d6cordaot fait d6corder Ii corde.** 

The Doctor, with promptitude, immedi- 
ately translated the very words into English, 
only substituting for the French word eorde 
the pure English word koid. The reader 
will find that the first lour of the following 
lines exactly correspond with those of the 
Frenchman ; the next four were added try 
the Dootor by way of completing hit 
triumph. The remaining lines were not 
written till some time aflen Dr. Johnsoa 
was so pleased with the above anecdote, 
that he gave the whole twelve lines in bis 
folio Dictionary, to show into how many 
meanings and bearings the words twist aod 
twister may be twistttl. 

" When I twister a-twiittPK will twht Mai ■ tvW, 
ror tbe t wisting bis twist he tbree twines dotb entwist ; 

But if one of the twists of the twist doth notwist, 
Tlie twine thnt untwiitetb, uMwlsteth tlie tviiU 

Untwirlinc the twine that uotwisteth betveeo. 

Hetwirb with bis twister the two in a twine: 
Then twice having twisted the twinesof the twiner 

He twisteth the twine he bad twioed in twa&a 

The twine that in twining before in the twine^ 
As twines were untwisted, be now dotb aotvJae: 

'Twixt the twain inteKwisting a twine asore between. 
He, twirling his twister, makes a twist of the twiae.** 



A ma)a^ fortune should be his rule for 
sparing, but not for spending. Extrava- 
gance may be supported, but not justified, 
by affluence. 

A singular person may be compared to a 
monster — ^more admired at, than esteemed. 

Writings may be compared to wine. 
Sense is the strength, but wit the flavour. 
No quere. 

I ' 
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Thosx of our readers who hare travelled 
10 Europe, will be reminded by the foUow- 
iag ikotch of one of their greatest plagues 
while abroad, and those who intend to trarel, 
may take warning to proTide an extra stock 
of patience to bear inconreniences to which 
they will be liable in every city, and per- 
cbaDoe ia enreiy village of France and Italy. 

THB PASSPORT. 

I BAD completed a deKghtfol tour through 
Germany and the Netherlands ; contempla- 
ted my favourite ^anks of the Rhine ; he- 
boid the autumnal sun on the fertile soil of 
France; compared the vineyard with the 
hop-gardens ; the juice of the grape with 
the inferior malty mixture ; paid a compli- 
ment to the continental sun, whose wanner 
and more generous rays as far as vegetation 
l^oes, bestow so many luxuries, and those at 
flo naoderate a price on our brethren over 
the water ; in a woifd, I was so liberal in my 
examination of foreign afihirs, that the home 
deportment began to lose a little in the 
scale, when (stepping out of a low easv car- 
riage oi the harcfUche-buUdt and trymg to 
look agreeable at mine hokesa^) I resolved 
Co stop at a certain village, short of Paris, 
and there to pass the night, when a figure six 
feet high, full of importance and of martial 
deportment, stepped up behind me, not to 
overloo/b but to Uxik oner me, and in a com- 
manding tone thundered out, " Monsieur. 
orei voQS des papiers ? Sir, have you any 

rspen about you." " Out parbleu,'** cried 
; «« certainly, by Jove.** I am (thought I) 
ofanoat a man of papers, for I had a huge 
monosoript, oewspapers, cartoons, drawings 
oad maps, lengthy memoranda, and a little 
poper credit, (no unnecessary thing for a 
eredUabU author.) Enraged, or (to use his 
oim terra) impatimiie at my coolness on the 
eabieot, he repeated to my smiling hostess, 
** C» Mmrie^^ tfiUdee papienr* She 
trontloted this to me, which she might have 
spored hetielf the trouble of doing, for I per- 
fectly will understood the gm^iParme who 



thus questioned me, " byvirlue^hu office}^ 
with a certain inquisitorial air, I again ob- 
seeved, that I had a variety of papers ; he 
shook his head as much as to say tanipUi 
and then abruptly demanded, are you pro- 
vided with a passport ? " Provided ? always,'* 
replied I, as patly m if 1 had been an attor- 
ney. " AlhM,"^ rejoined he. " Fcyone 
one moment," said I, " let me be on a better 
footing with the lady of the house, and get 
fairly seated in a chamber first." ** Mon- 
sieur a raison," said the fair dame, and, af- 
fecting to look angry, told the gen^tParme 
to call again, in a few minutes, which he did, 
motioning two of his cloth (the royal blue) 
armed with carbines, to withdraw. 

The Brigadier (how lofty the sound,) soon 
returned, and his small command was m at- 
tendance; I had deposited my passport in 
the landlady's bureau, but he wished to have 
a second look at me,--I indulged him, and 
on his taking up the passport his eye met the 
English side, and having haughtily observed 
that he did not understand it, I had a mind 
to reply that I was not obliged to furnish 
him with understanding, but merely with my 
passport ; however as peacefulncss becomes 
a traveller, I turned it for him, not because 
one good turn deserves another, but to get 
rid of what was really an annoyance to me. 
"Well and good," said he with an air of 
protection, " but the other papers.'* I 
showed him the daily paper which bping a 
government one, he took no objection to, — 
the manuscript— he did not like it at all- 
he tossed it about, and seemed to regret that 
it was in English,— I could not help that.— 
Was it political? certainly not. His com- 
rade understood English, could he look at 
it? " Certainly."— *• He had been three 
years in an English prison." " Foriune de 
la guerey^ said I. The Brigadier liked me 
not at all : the comrade arrived, but he 
could read no language. All this time the 
commander in worsted lace, looked at my 
luggage, overhauled my passport once more, 
compared the description in it with the ori- 
ginal; at length, when he came to tSii* 
three years, he gave me a stem look, 
which, however, Madame parried by genUy 

observing that . 

•• Msntlsur ptrts biss ioa sft. 
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1 thanked her for the complimeiit, adding, 
that however well I mi^t cany my years, 
J felt them, and they were not lighiaud by 
the present moment, racks, chains, and 
confinement then haunting my imagination 
like a phantom. My landlady now ridded 
me of the military police, and I heard her 
cffering a drbm to the party, which was not 
unwelcome. *' Well,^ said I to myself, ^* is 
it not a sad thing for a man of my age to be 
described and palled to pieces at every post- 
town, to have his measure taken by every 
jack-in>office, who has a sabre rattling by 
his side, to be questioned like a criminal and 
marked with the frown of suspicion ? Mine 
hostess came back and apologised fqf the 
man^ want of education — he was fresk in 
his office, (she said,) and most unpopular in 
bis manners ; he terrified the travelling poor, 
and over-awed the village ball ; he was par- 
ticularly displeasing to^trangers, concluded 
she,) but times were Hcklingsh. Peut etre^ 
thought I, but they do not tickle my fancy. 
On her coming a third time for instructions 
respecting supper, she hinted at some for- 
eigners whom they were looking after, 
which took away all the relish I might other- 
wise have had for a red legged partridge 
and a sallad ; even the wine did not go down 
pleasantly, and I could not have stomached 
it at all, had I not drank to myself, my own 
land for ever. 

At this moment, the gen-d^arme returned 
and redemanded the passport, which I doubt- 
ed not was to be followed by the seizure of 
my papers destined ibr the amusement of 
my indulgent readers. It was, however, 
only for a signature, which had been forgot- 
ten. Sign then, tmd aealy said I, if you 
please, but deliver me from your country. 
Bed time arrived, and the blue deviU in the 
shape of gen^armee seemed to stand senti- 
nels at my pillow. Rosy-fingered mom now 
ushered in the day, when, on looking into 
the court yard, I found the triwnviraie bris- 
tling in arms, they were about to conduct a 
criminal to Paris. 

** 1*11 have no breakfast here,** quoth I to 
myself, lest these ** Huaard» de la OuUo- 
tme,**^ should return and spoil my digestion: 
— my post horses arrived^corded like the poor 
devil who marched off before tbem ; and I had 
the unspeakable mortification to overtake the 
party on the road, when Monsieur le Briga- 
dier, had the har^aced effrontery to take off 
his hat to me, as if 1 had been an old ac- 
quaintance, or as if he wished to keep up the 
connexion as long as he could, and not to 
lose sight of me until the last moment 
*^ Drive faster,^ cried I to the postillion, 
whereupon a rope broke, and the idea of 
mortal suspense immediately presented it- 
self to my view. The captors and prisoner 
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advanced; poor miserable! how wretcbel 
the latter looked: I asked permission to 
give him a trifie, which was granted, and I 
was told that he was arrested only on suspi- 
cion ; so might I, perhaps have been, but 
the cord was mended, and I was once again 
on his most Christian MajestrHjKwe. **God 
bless the King !*' said I. '' Aye,'*bnt whis- 
pered fear, " the times are so ttcklish." 
^* Touch up the gray hone," cried I, for I 
longed to be in Paris. 

These ^eti-cPannef are terrible looking 
fellows, they follow us like our shadows; if 
we pace the public gardens, we find, not 
only guards at their gates, but the gen* 
eTarmef lurking in all directions; they are 
not the genii but the demons of the groves. 
If a mind, eager for information, and bent 
on sober science, directs the body to a bo- 
tanical garden, a public library, or a profes- 
sional lecture, the blue soUier is always in 
sight. Nor do I blame the prtwent govern- 
ment ; the evil is deep rooted, and the re- 
medy must not be neglected ; treason lurb 
in the bowers of pleasure, and infidelity in- 
sinuates itself in the peaceful walks of stu- 
dy : jealousy and suspicion, like perpetual 
dictators, play the tyrants in all assembliei, 
destroy privacy, and banish confidence, 
whilst their lictors await with rod and axe, 
to punish or exterminate as oocasioQ may 
require. The^ef^-cTarmet parade the atreeu 
on foot, clear the avenues every where with 
naked steel, block up the passages aC the 
theatres with menacing aspect; sully the 
garden-flowers, — preside at the popular fes- 
tivities, defile wisdom by mingling in its re- 
searches, even intrude in the Temple of the 
Most High ; for not content with (he Swiss 
(instead ef a beadle) with sword and battle 
axe trampling on the fe^ of those from 
whose hande charity is demanded by the 
Clergy, the gen-^armee attend upon all 
great occasions, and in the instance of the 

(^reaching of the missionaries, they paraded 
in my presence) St. Rocq and other church- 
es, lest the tenets of the mild and penance- 
working preachers might excite indignation 
and revolt : and at the village nuptials I have 
seen the priton blues preside, as if tbey 
were the priests of Hymen. 

OK LTEIC POETRY. 

The first kind of literary composition that 
makes its appearance amongst men, is tbs 
Ode. When man meets with man at the 
hunt, at the feast, or on the battle-iield,^ 
when a mighty hart of the forest has been 
slain, a jpyous revel held, or a tribe has 
drunk deep of the blood of its foes, — then 
there comes forth, from among his fellovii 
some one of brighter imagination than the 
rest, to celebrate the deed. His thougfaisi 
untutored and wild as the deer on his native 
hills, he utters JQit as they come boiling 
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forth from bis lieated fancy and restlen, 
brain. These, hailed with acclamation, 
lathered from his lips by admiring country- 
men, and handed down from sire to son form 
the rude poetry of nations in their infancy. 

The Ode is not the dictate of the cold, 
reasoning powers. It is the true language 
of in8piration,^-the language of 

** The few whom genius gave to ahioe 

Thrnuf b every unborn age ami undincovered clime ;*' 
— ^it is the orerflowing of the almost burst- 
ing soul, the pouring forth of passion, like 
the torrent from the rock, too mighty to be 
restrained. ** It is the dream of genius in 
its most entranced and imaginatire mood." 
It is not in the **• soft piping tiihe of peace*^ 
that its genius delights to dwell ; but " when 
the storm begins to lower,"— when the 
minds of men are roused beyond their ordi- 
nary pitch,— when life is the frail tenure of 
a day,— when broil, and feud, and strife, 
rage the deadliest^-tben it is that the genius 
of the Ode ascends triumphant : borne aloft 
on the tongue of the trumpet, it mingles 
with each shout of the victors, each shriek 
of the Tanquished ; and its wiJd inspiring 
measures are pealed forth amidst the shock 
4>f encountering hosts. 

There never surely was a species of com- 
position, a more universal favourite amongst 
men, thm this; for there perhaps exists not 
the counti^, however rude it may be, how- 
ever wanting in all the arts and refinements 
of polished life, that has not produced, and 
that does not repeat the song with rapture. 

The Indian savage has his war song, the 

Laplander a verse to the maiden he loves, 

the Hero has a stanza to the god of war, 

the Bacchanalian to the bright red wine, 

the Monk a hymn to bis patron saint, — the 
Lover a sonnet *' made to his mistress^ eye- 
brow." ' 

That the Ode is fer removed from the pro- 
vince of Reason, that it is truly the child of 
fancy, is plainly seen ; not only from an ex- 
amination of the subjects which its writers 
have usually chosen, but also from the cir- 
cumstance^that unless we are acquainted with 
the manners and history of a nation, — un- 
less, indeed, we are fully alive to its hopes, 
Its fears, its prejudices, its allusions, the sto- 
ry of its superstitions, the pride of its ances- 
try, we may despair of extracting the least 
pleasure, nay, even the least meaning, from 
a perusal of its lyric poetry. 

The subjects of the Ode have been, in all 
ages, and in all countries, nearly the same. 
Either love, or war, or joy, or hope, or fear, 
or hatred, or despair,— the passions, in 
abort, in every flight that th^y take, in every 
hue that they assume, have been its unceas- 
ing theme : 

«* Fierce War. and fiithrbl Love, 
Aod Truth levere, by Fairy afction dreitt 
rale Grief, aod pleasing Pain, 
Vfiih liorror. tyrant of the tbiobbiog bi«tat" 
[To be continued.] 



THE ESSAYIST. 

WOMAN. 

Oh» woman ! lovely woman ! thou wert made 

To temper man We had been brutea without thee I 

I AH a bachelor, and likely to continue 
so; but notwithstanding my misfortime — 
for 1 am not one of those crabbed beings who 
boast of my single blessedness— I am well 
convinced that there iaTnota more blissful 
state of human existence, or a more truly en- 
viable condition of life, than a union with an 
amiable and virtuous woman* This is a cu- 
rious declaration, by the by, from one who 
may seem to have foresworn the whole sex ; 
but let that pass. My reasons for continu- 
ing as I am did not certainly originate in 
any pique or displeasure: I have always 
delighted to be in the society of women ; 
and I hear that even now — and the frost of 

sixty years begins to whiten my temples I 

am quite a " lady's man." I therefore con- 
sider myself privileged to prate about wo- 
man; and if my lucubrations will justify my 
temerity with the reader, I shall be amply 
rewarded, and well contented with the re- 
sult of my achievement. 

The substantial comforts which are pro- 
duced by an affectionate and weU-propor- 
tioned marriage are so numerous and exqui- 
site, that no means, one would imagine, 
would be left untried, by which a blessing 
so valuable might be attained : but I am 
sorry to saj, that marriage now-a-days, at 
least among the higher classes, is influenced 
more by the glittering sceptre of Plutus, 
than by the soft and silken fetters of Cupid : 
and this, perhaps, may be one reason why i 
have not ventured upon matrimony in my 
old age. 1 met my young friend. Jack Ne- 
ville, the other day, in high gtee and spirits. 
" Wish me joy, my old buck,'* said he, as he 
shook me by the hand, ** wish roe joy ; I'm 
going to be married !" " Indeed !" said I ; 
" to whom .?" «* To Emily Wentworth, a 
devilish fine girl, and a twenty-thousand 
pounder. What say you to ihat, my old 
boy ?" " Say !» I replied ; ** I don't know 
what to say. Is she amiable, accomplished, 
well-bred, and so foith ?" " 'Pon honour, I 
never asked," quoth he ; '• but I dare say 
she is. At any rate, she has got twenty thou- 
sand pounds, and that's quite enough for me;" 
and. away he went, just as happy, and pre- 
cisely with the same feelings, as if he had 
obtained a prize in the lottery. Beally the 
taking to one's self a wife is now little bet- 
ter than engaging with a partner in busi- 
ness, the amount of capital being the first 
and most necessary consideration, while 
qualities a great deal more requisite and 
beneficial are never once taken into the ac- 
count. The times seem to be passed, writes 
a favourite, though by no means a fashiona- 
ble author, when, in the prime of life, virtu- 
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oils lore led young men to select a compan- 1 and slender rate of workUy calculation, will 
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ion for the amiable qaalities of the mind and 
person, independently of all pecuniary con- 
siderations. Such Arcadian simplicity has 
long since fallen into decay, and the loveli- 
est of women may now pine in hopeless ce- 
libacy ; for if they cannot purchase a hus- 
band« as they would purchase a gown, they 
may lire and die without one. Jo vain has 
Nature giren them the vermeil cheek, and 
the eye of sensibility, if Fortune has refused 
her more brilliant gifU. Young men gaze, 
indeed, like children at the peacock, and 
torn away without any tenderness of senti- 
ment, or at least without any wish to pos- 
sess the beauty they admire upon honoura- 
ble conditions. It is indeed observable, that 
young men of the present age often consider 
marriage as an evil in itself, and only to be 
engaged in when the pecuniary advantages 
attending it afibrd a compensation- For the 
sake of the good, it seems they sometimes 
condescend to accept the evil ; a most in- 
sulting opinion, and no less unreasonable 
and untrue than it is contumelious and dis- 
graceful ; for marriage, prudent and affec- 
tionate marriage, is favourable to every vir- 
tue that can contribute to the comfort and 
happiness of the individual, while, at the 
aame time, it extensively and most essential- 
ly benefits society. 

This heartless and mercebary custom is, 
in a great measure, attributable to an erro- 
neous opinion of the true character of wo- 
man, as well as to the unfeeling profligacy of 
man : for it is an opinion which is only en- 
tertained by those whose unruly passions 
and pursuits lead them to contemplate the 
opposite sex in situations where no kindly 
or tender virtue can be displayed, but where 
all the boisterous and sordid passions of de- 
based nature aVe exhibited in their most en- 
gaging and most enticing attire. It is from 
such sad specimens* of alluring profligacy 
that an opinion of woman is adduced, as per- 
fectly fallacious as it is perfectly degrading ; 
and because there are some women who have 
DO virtue, no fine and tender feelitigs in their 
nature, the whole sex is adjudged to be de- 
ceitful, vicious, intriguing, and distrustful. 
It is from the frequent contemplation of wo- 
man, in the most degrading and deplorable 
of all conditions, that the modem atheist. 
and the base slare to the worst of passions, 
onblushingly asserts, that marriage is the 
most inveterate foe to human happiness. 
Alas ! that there should be such wickedness 
in the world ! Thank Heaven, in this in- 
stance the pestilence is not contagious. 
The veoomed sting of the slanderer is inno- 
cuous ; and his unceasing efforts to poison 
the happiness mankind have recoiled upon 
himselif, in the bitter, bitter disappointment, 
which has awaited his satanic exertions. 
They who ettifflato woman at the cheap 



be woefully deceived. In the broad glare of 
prosperity and happiness, her more endear- 
ing virtues may not be so apparent, because 
there is but little necessity for their display ; 
but, in adversity, she is a ministering aug^, 
whose kind and affectionate solicitude 
breaks forth with all the grace and loveli- 
ness of female fondness, and whose inspirit- 
ing and consoling tenderness wipes away 
the tear of misery, alleviates the pang of 
disease, assuages the agony of mental suf- 
fering, smoothes the ruffled brow of misfor- 
tune, and soothes into placidity the an- 
guish of the troubled spirit. There is in 
every woman— to borrow the words of my 
youDg friend , a spark of heavenly 



fire, whioh is dormant in the broad day-light 
of prosperity, but which kindleb op, and 
burns, and blazes, in the dark hour of ad- 
versity. No man knows what the wife of 
his bosom is — ^no man knows what a minis- 
tering angel she is— until he has gone with 
her through the fiery trials of this world. 

But let us hearken to the character of a 
good, tender, and faithful wife, as depicted 
by Erasmus, who seems to have entertained 
a due estimation of connubial happiness. Is 
there, he asks, any friendship among mortals 
worthy of being compared to thati^tween 
man and wife ? Woman will forsake her 
friends and her kindred for the sake of her 
husband , to him she looks for happiness ; in 
him does she fearlessly and fondly confide ; 
with him she wishes to live and to die. Is 
he rich } He has one who will endeavour 
to increase and preserve his wealth. Is be 
poor ? He has one who will willingly toil 
with him in the acquirement of gain. If he 
bask in the joyous sunshine of prosperity, 
she will double his happiness ; if he be over- 
cast with the gloomy shadows of adversity, 
she will console him — she will sit by bis 
side— she will attend him with all the sweet 
and winning assiduity of love, and only wish 
that she could appropriate to herself the 
sorrow which gives him pain. When he ii 
at hotne, she will amuse and delight him 
with the intuitive accomplishments of love, 
and after absence, she will welcome his ar- 
rival with joy, and hail his return with rap- 
ture. 

Thus it is with a happy marriage, where 
there is a mutual interchange of love and 
respect ; but it may be alleged, in exten- 
uation of purchased marriages, that the fas- 
cinating qualities are by no means possessed 
by the generality of the fair sex, and that 
they occur but rarely. But by whom will 
.this be alleged ? By those only who are 
truly ignorant of the tenderness of woman ; 
by those whose minds, grovelling in apathy, 
are destitute of all fine and manly feeling ; 
and by those who have never witnessed how 
fervently woman can lo? e-*how patiently 
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•be can endure— how nobly abe can act and 
feel« To auch beings, woman is but a toy, 
which Cbey may be amused with, it is true, 
bttt which they can never love,— which may 
engage their attention for a moment, but 
which they cannot, as they ought, affectiou- 
etely and everlastingly cherish. It is Dr. 
Johnson, 1 believe, who says, ** I cannot 
forbear to flatter myself that prudence and 
benevolence will always make marriage 
happy i^ an opinion to the truth of which I 
most GordiaUy subscribe ; for although an 
M bachelor of sixty-five cannot affect to 
have derived any personal experience in 
anch matters, yet a carfeful and constant ob- 
servance of mankind has led him to assent, 
most unlashionably, but most unequivoca- 
bly, to the great moralist's opinion. 



THE NOVELIST. 

MARIA HAITLAND. 
Jn EngUsh Storjf. 

I mAD the good fortune to be educated at 
a public school, where I became attached 
to a youth named Edward Oakley, who was 
about my own age, and one of the most 
generous, open-hearted fellows, that ever 
lived. The eager friendship of boyhood 
does not very often mature into the more 
calm and steady attachment of riper years, 
at least it depends a good deal upon circdm- 
stances ; for there is not always opportuni* 
ty for its growth, nor is there always incli- 
nation : — 

** For such tbe ehann the heart display!, 

So frail is early frleDdship's reigo ; 
A BKNitb*8 brief lapse— perhaps a day*^— 

Jtfay view the heart ealranged asain/' 

But it was not thus with Edward Oakley 
and myself. A congeniality of sentiment, 
and a predilection for similar pursuits, 
strengthened an attachment, which became 
eventually so firm and sinceve, that even to 
this day it has continued unshaken and un- 
changed. At the usual period, we left 
ichool fbr the University, and it was so ar- 
ranged, that we both became inmates of the 
same college ; and thus we had an opportu- 
nity of pursuing our studies together, and 
of augmenting that friendship which we 
both so warmly entertained. 

I have said that Edward Oakley was an 
open-hearted, generous fellow ; he was also 
somewhat of an enthusiast ; that is, a very 
large proportion of sensibility, and a heart 
powerfully imbued with benevolence, 
inrompted him to regard the world with feel- 
ings far too flattering. He could not be 
induced to believe that self-interest and am- 
bition would lead mankind to practise all 
Cbe wiekedniess of pride and hard-hearted 
hjrpocmy. He looked upon nature with 
Che vision of a poet, and not with the eye of 



an experienced worldling. There was in 
Edward^ mind, too, a fine and noble feeling 
of piety and virtue ; and, without any bigots 
ry— without one particle of canting sancti- 
ty — be was, in every possible respect, a 
('hristian, and an honest man. 

I had carried with me to coDege a letter 
of introduction to a widow lady, who resided 
about four miles from Oxford, on the road 
to Woodstock, and I lost no time in paying 
my respects to Mrs. Maitland, and in in- 
troducing to her, at the same time, my 
friend Edward. Mrs. Maitland was the 
widow of an officer in the army, and had 
been in her youth a very beautiful woman. 
She was still handsome, and her manners 
were exceedingly elegant. But tliis was 
not the principal charm which attracted us 
so frequently to *" the cottage." Mrs Mait- 
land had a daughter — and such a daughter ! 

Maria Maitland was about eighteen, and 
one of the most lovely creatures I ever be- 
held. To her mother's fascination of man* 
ner were added all the winning attractions 
of youth, and artless, unassuming inno- 
cence ; and Maria Maitland was indeed a 
being which mortal eye could not behold 
unmoved. 

** Oh ! all unlike a creature fonn'd of etej, 
The blessed angels with delight 
Might hail her • Sister !' She was bright 

A nd lonoceot as they i* 

With a mind so finely moulded, and a heart 
so tenderly susceptible as Ed wand Oakley's, 
it would have been somewhat strange had 
he not been smitten— and desperate]^ snut- 
teo too^by the beauty and attractions of 
Maria Maitland. In fact, be had not seen 
her twice, before he fell over bead and ears 
in love with her ; and I soon perceived the 
change which this overpowering passion had 
wrought in him. His whole conversation 
was now of Maria and her mother,— of the 
exceeding kindness and urbanity of the one, 
and of the exceeding beauty and attractions 
of the other ; and I discovered about his 
room divers scraps of paper, on which were 
inscribed sundry sage verses. The follow- 
ing, I remember, I rescued from the flames, 
the paper on which they were written hav- 
ing dropped from the handle of the tea-ket* 
tie into the fire : 

Too fair for daughter of msDkiiMl, 

What manrel if thou dost appctr. 
Beloved ! to a poet's eye. 
Some Houri come from realmt ofmiod 

To grace our lower sphere ! 

The rose tree foms a pleasant absde. 

To shield thee from the burning sua ; 
But ever, as the xepbyrs play*d. 
They caught the Aragrance, and eoiiTey*4 
Its sweets to thee alone. 

As Edward and myself were, by this time, 
ardently attached to each other, I soon be- 
came his confidant in this momentous busi- 
ness, and his whole delight was to talk of 
his Maria, and— as I believe is mrual In 
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•ooh casei— of tiie utter hopelewneaa of 
speeding succsessfully in his wooing: she 
was too beautiful and too good for him, he 
said, and could never, never love so obscure 
and humble an individual. But he was mis- 
taken, for Maria did love him, and with all 
the fervent sincerity of female fondness. 
Then was my friend happy ; and although I 
almost enviid his destiny, I could not with- 
hold a participation in his happiness. 

Edward, like myself, was an orphan ; but 
an uncle had kindly taken him under his 
protection ; and when he left college, the 
same relative procured him a comfortable 
living, about ten miles from London. Soon 
after this the uncle died, and, as his proper- 
ty was entailed, none of it devolved upon 
Edward. He had, however, previously pro- 
vided for him with the living, so that he con- 
sidered himself as settled in life. His first 
care was consequently to urge Maria to 
bestow upon him her hand— her heart he had 
long since won, and the blushing girl con- 
sented : the wedding-day was fixed, and a 
small and select party of very intimate 
friends were invited upon the occasion. 
Reader, hast thou ever witnessed the nup- 
tials of a young and loving pair ? If so, 
thou hast witncmed one of 5xe most blessed 
and delightful sights upon this earth — 

It ia a bappioets 
That earth sxeeeds not ! oot anotber like it : ^ 
Tbt InaaurM of the deep are oot lo preeioua 
Aa are the eooecard eomforts of a omo 
LoekM up'io wooMo'a love. 

This, by the way, is a strange rhapsody 
for a bachelor to indulge in : ^t I am not 
a bachelor by choice. There was a time-^ 
and in my id|e hours of meditation I never 
fail to let my imagination recur to it — there 
was a time, 1 say, when, with all the buoy- 
ancy of ardent youth, 1 loved a being who 
was as a divinity to me, and whose gentle 
heart throbbed in unison with mine, tiU 
death paralyzed its motion. More than 
thirty years have passed by since then, and 
althoBgfa the healing hand of time has 
somewhat chastened the intensity of my sor- 
low, still it has not obliterated from my 
memory even the most minute incident con- 
nected with the object of my love and ado- 
ration ; neither haii it restored to my heart 
tbe joy which once reigned there. 

Ob ! never nore^oh ! never aaore 

Tbii earth acalo shall smile for me} 
t*U liatea to the tempest** roar. 

Or mso alODS the itormy sea: 
And from the sunsbioe 1 will hide. 

But aa the moon In lilver gleams, 
m lean me o*er the vesaePi aide, 

And see A«r in my waking dreams. 

Oh, /tfe / ever loit, yet dear. 

Boon eome the day, and come it must. 
When 1 shall seek thy happier aphere, 

And leave this perishable dust ; 
Then grief shaU flee my troubled eyea. 

And gloom forsake my troubled heart. 
And throogh the flelds of Paradiae 

We two shall roam, and never part 

Well ; Edward and Maria were married, 



and I saw them happy. Mrs. Maitland had 
taken up her residence with them at the 
parsonage, and providence seemed to re- 
gard, with peculiar care, that blessed abode 
of peace and love. I spent most of my time 
with this enviable pair, for I was an idle 
man, and was never so happy as when I 
made one of thib blissful circle. Could it be 
possible for two mortals to be more happy 
and more blessed ? 

About two years after the birth of Ed- 
ward^ son, who was named, in complimeot 
to myself, Edward JieltnUe Oakley, my 
presence was urgently required at some es- 
tates which I had in the West Indies, and I 
left England for Demerara, with the inten- 
tion of speedily returning to my native land* 
A favourable voyage soon bore me to my 
destination, but cireumstanoes unforeseen,aa 
weU as unavoidable, prevented me from re» 
turning to England till I had been absent 
more than seven years. Soon alter my ar- 
rival abroad, I was suddenly sent for by a 
near relation, who lived in a distant island, 
and it was there that I became acquainted 
with one who was snatched from me in the 
prime of youth and loveliness, and whoee 
death threw me upon a bed of sickness, 
where I languished in uncertain safety for 
many weary weeks. Owing to some blun- 
der of my agent at Demerara, several of my 
letters were detained there ; and upon my 
return, I found some from Edward* the con- 
tents of which surprised and grieved me. 

One of the earliest dated lx>re the tidings 
of the death of Mrs. Maitland ; another de- 
tailed the roguery of one of the executors, 
an attorney, who had contrived, by some ne- 
farious means or other, to embezsle the pro- 
perty which Mrs. Maitland had bequeathed 
to Maria ; and a third contained the afflict- 
ing intelligence of his utter ruin ! A pre- 
tended friend, for whom, with all the willing 
unsuspecting readiness of his nature, he had 
become security for a very large amount, 
had fled his country, and my poor friend was 
compelled to seek that concealment which 
was so repugnant to his noble mind. But 
he had no alternative, except a prison ; 
and he therefore secretly quitted the parson- 
age at ^^-, and, with his beloved wife and 
two children, sought, amid the confusion of 
London, a shelter, at least, from his unfeel- 
ing creditor. 

It was now that Maria proved herself 
worthy of all his love. '* Maria,^ he wrote, 
" is indeed a ministering angel to me. She 
cheers my drooping spirits with her un- 
shrinking fortitude, and, amidst all our mise- 
ry, utters no word, and evinces no symptom 
of despondency. She has just returned 
from disposing of some screens which she 
has painted, — ^you know how well she 
paints, Henry, — and the few shillings which 
she has just placed upon the table bdK>re me, 
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with one of her sweetest smiles, will suf- 
fice for oar subsistence for a few dap loog^ 
er. Oh! 70a cannot imagine, my dear 
friend, what I feel when I look upon this 
heaTonly being, accnstomed as she has erer 
been to affluence, now toiling through all 
the bitterness and misery of poverty : . and 
the dear children too :*-Ob God ! I could 
almost wish for madness, and total oblivi- 
on t" The remainder of the letter contain- 
ed a request for pecuniary assistance ; and 
two other letters, written at intervals of 
four months, upbraided me for my silence 
and unfriendly neglect; informing me, at 
the same time, that Marians efforts for their 
maintenance were uareroitting, and that he 
himself bad obtained an eogfagement with 
the proprietors of a respectable newspaper, 
■o that they were then comparatively com- 
fortable. He had changed his name, he 
said, and now went by that of Smithson. 
The last letter was dated more than a year 
previous to the period at which I received it ; 
and my heart smote me when I reflected 
upon my own negligence, in not making a 
better arrangement for the transmission of 
iny letters from England. However, I was 
about to return, and I hoped my arrival 
would not be too late to benefit my friend ; 
* with this hope, therefore, I once more set 
•ail, but not, I must confess, without many 
Biehmcholy forebodings. 

I reached Portsmouth in safety, and hav- 
ing previously commissioned my agent to 
prepare a good house for my reception, drove 
to London as fast as four horses could carry 
me, and reached Russel-Square towards the 
evening. But I could not rest till I had 
seen Edward Oakley, and I was at first some- 
what- puzzled as to the best mode of aecer- 
tainrag )ua residence. I recollected, how- 
ever, the paper to which he contributed, 
and inquiring for the office, which was in 
the Strand, drove thither without delay, and 
asked the clerk if he could favour me with 
Mr. Smithsoo% address, as 1 had intelli- 
gence of very great importance and benefit 
to himself to communicate. ** I am sorry, 
Sir,^ said he, ** that I cannot afford you the 
information you desire, as we are not gene- 
rally acquainted with the addresses of any 
of our contributors. But I expect a mes- 
senger from Mr. Smithson every instant, 
with an article for to-morrow^ paper, and if 
you can wait, yon will most probably obtain 
h» address.^ I waited, therefore, but not 
long, for presently a little boy, neatly dress- 
ed, aind with the fine open brow of my friend, 
entered the office with a packet, which he 
delivered to the clerk, saying as he did so, 
that it was from Mr. Smithson, and asking 
if there was any message. I sprang from 
my chair, and snatching up the little fellow 
in my arms, gazed earnestly in his face, and 
then imprinted a kiss upon his white fore- 



head. " And whose pretty boy are you ?^' 
I asked, as I set him down ; '* do you be- 
long to Mr. Smithson ?^ ** Yes, Sir,^ said 
he, looking at me with some surprise, ** I 
do belong to Mr. Smithson.^ *' And where 
do you live ?" I asked again. ** I must not 
tell," was the answer. «* Why not ?*• ** Be- 
cause papa told me never to answer impertin- 
ent questions.** " Nay, but wonH you tell me, 
that I may come and see you, for 1 like pret- 
ty boys ?** The child regarded me with a 
strange expression, shook his head, and was 
silent. *' Come, Edward,** said I, '* let me 
take you with me to vour own home in my 
coach.** ** Edward !'* repeated the boy ; 
•» how do you know my name ?** •* That is 
a secret ; but if you will ride in my coach 
I will tell you all about it.** " Very well,** 
said the child, " but you must take roe to 
my home, and not to yours, for papa and 
mamma will be frightened if they do not see 
me soon. I lifted him into the carriage, 
and after obtaining from him a tolerably dis- 
tinct direction, I found myself at the door of 
a small house, in a quiet street near Covent- 
Garden. 

" Is your father at home ?** I asked, ai 
we alighted. ''Yes, and mamma too.*^ 
** Well, then, go and say that a gentleman 
from India wishes to see them ;** and while 
he ran up stairs, I followed him closely, 
and entered a very genteelly-iurnished 
room, where I found Edward at his desk, 
and Maria busily at work, with two little 
girk by her side. Time and affliction had 
clouded the expressive features of my 
friend, and cast a shade over the beauty of 
Maria ; but the children looked healthy and 
happy. Edward and Maria both rose as I 
made my appearance, and so altered had my 
features become, for I too bad bad my share 
of sorrow to contend with, that I was not 
known even to my best and earliest fiiends. 
But an explanation soon took place. I re- 
lated my adventures, and the midnight hour 
still found me seated between Edward and 
bis affectionate wife, in all our former hap- 
piness and friendship. Before we parted, I 
prevailed upon them to have pity upon the 
desolate situation of their friend, and to 
take up their abode with a bachelor, who 
bad nobody in the world to care for him but 
themselves, and who could not make a bet- 
ter use of his fortune than to share it with 
those who loved him as they did. 

Need I relate the sequel ? In a few days 
we were happily situated together,^-a con- 
siderable portion of Maria^ property was 
restored to her, by the exertions of my wor- 
thy solicitor,— Eaward*8 creditor was satis- 
fied,— I was happy, — and we wero all hap- 
py. And now, reader, imperfect as this 
narration may be, thou mayest, if thou wilt 
assuredly believe that it is neither more nor 
less than *< owre true a Th/e.** 
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TBI PIRATE. 

lof TI.T, loltlj, ilept tbe tUp 

Upon the dark deep sea ; 
The Bky was clear, and the breUa wu kiiah*d, 

Likeababy'fllxUiby. 

And the heloumao be looked to the llapplog •hroud, 

And be lookeU to tbe bri|;ht blue aky : 
And he mutter'd a curse ai he drew hia hand 

Aeroas his aleepten eye. 

The aailon tbey livtleasly roamM the deck. 

And Ieao*d o*er the food 6blp*i aide : 
They curs'd tbe calm, and tbey loag*d for the 

Aa tbey look'd oo tbe rooveleaa tide. 

And aye they loog*d for tbe freah sea bree<o 

To waft them on their way; 
And ave tbey longM for tbe freah aea bresie 

To bear them to their prey. 

But the breete waa hush*d, and tbe breese wit itill, 
And the aea waa without itir or notion ; 

And the aea-bird alept aa she floated alont 
AboTe the glaiay^ioeean. 

tf errUr, nerrUy bounded the ba^k, 
Aa abe swept o*er the awelliuK tide; fed, 

And the billows they roared, and the biltowi they foam- 
As they lashM o*er tbe vessel's side. 

And the grim old helmsaoan grlnn'd with Joy 

As be look*d on the well-fiird aail ; 
And the grim old carl he laogh'd outright 

At the atartled sespblrd'a wail 

The aeamen they look*d o'er tbe good ahip*8 bow, . 
And they lookM o*er the white aea foem; 

And tbey shouted aloud at the eight ahead- 
It was not the sight of home. 

For no home had Ihey . these men of blood. 

But tbey shouted at sight of prey : 
And they swore they would eapture the ship ahead 

Ere ahe reach'd the sheltering bay. 

The pirate ahip swept o*er the bellowing wave, 
And the wind whistled hosrse io her sail; 

Bhe tracked the bark m tbe dark slot-hound 
Tracks blood upon the gale. 

And eye, and aye, they nearer came 

To their trembling, flying prey. 
And they seised and boarded tbe peaecfiil berk 

Ere she reach'd the sheltering bey. 



A few struggles Ibr life 
Ere tbey sink *oeath the wave 

To sleep--^e lone sleep- 
In their deep bnny grave. 

It is done— it n past. 
The wave haa eloeed o*er them ; 

Never more shall they look 
On the mother who bore them. 

The fishes sport round them. 
In their deep lonely dwelling ; 

Swift bounds tbe bark o*er them. 
When the white foam Is swelling* 
• • • e m 

Btep, deep drank tbe pintea as tbey boanded along. 

And deeply and loucily they awore, 
And each irksome thought for the deed they had done 

Was drowned in tbe wassail roar. 

Tbty reek'd not of heaven, they reck'd not of bellt 

Nor thought they of future or past; 
They toet off the cup and tbey laogbM at tbejaitt 
Though beneath the gale quiver*d tbe mat, 
Whilst the moon was lost, 
And the veaael waa tost 
Aloft by tbe beUowiag blast 



Dreadfully. dr«adfally labovtd tha ih^ 
Against the o*erwhelming wave. 

And her timbers groan*d aa If in feer 
Of their fearfully yawning grave. 

And despair was In each pirate's bfov. 

Distraction was his eye, 
He looked to heaven, and he thought ofl mu. 

Am the velssel was toas'd on high. 

A single instant ahe hung on the verge 
Of the dreadfully driven up wave. 

And tbe yell of dOHpair rang above tbebUKf 
As they plunged to tbeirToaalng giravo. 

One stroke on that rock 
And she floats again never, 

But alnka *neatb the wave. 
For aye and for ever. 



LIFE. 

Between two worlds life hovwv like a itir, 
'Twist night and mom., upon the horlion'i VMff t 

How little do we kuow that which we are! 
How leaa what we may be! the eteranl euigp 

Of time and tide rolls oo, and beanafar 
Our bobblen as the old burst, new maergSt 

Lash*d from the foam of ages ; while tbe graves 

Of empires heave hot like some pesriag waves. 

Bneif. 



DEATH. 

What \b it to die.'— To drink 
Of a yet un tasted river; 
To leap from a yet uatroddoii hntk. 
Which we shall revisit never. 

'Tis to take a journey afait 

In a cold and mirky nighty 

Thro* paths unknown, whtro moM aw ttlv 

Ere stied a smile of li§ht. 

'TIS to sleep in a clayey cell. 
With corruption for our bridt ; 
Deaf, dumb, insensible. 
Waked by no morning's tide. 

Tis to mingle with ashes and dagt. 
Like the meanest thing we see, 
ilpd be blown about by the windy gust. 
Or dissolve in the mighty 



What is it to die .'—'Tie nought 
But to close tbe book of care, 
Inter in the grave all troubling thoiighfy 
And rest with oblivion there. 

This is tbe worst ; for if truth 

Shinie in the scripture page. 

The spirit shall wear the wings of yonthy 

And live through an endless age. 

It shall bathd in the living streams 
Round the gardens of heaven that Bow ; 
And revel in light, whose dassling beams 
Disperse all the mists of woe. 

Like a star in a cloudless nif^t, 
Pure and sublime shall it be^ 
Fairer than noontide's presence bright— » 
Fixed as eternity. 

BOWRIEtt. 



AM ADDBE88 TO STXimitf. 

When eve is purpling cliff and cavoy 
Thoughts of the heart, how soft y9 Bow I 

Not softer on the weeiem wavo 
The golden lines of sunset glow. 



ThtD aU, by chance or fata ramoved* 
Like ipiriu crowd upon the eje. 

The few we liked — the one we loved— 
^nd tbe whole heart ie memory. 

And life it like thii fading hour, 

Iti beauty dying at we gaie ; 
Tet as tbe shadows round us lour, 

Heaven pours above tbe brighter blaxe. 

When morning sheds its gorgeous dye. 
Our hope, our heart, to earth is gi? en j 

But dark and lonely is the eye 
That turns not, at iu eve, to heaven. 

BOWRUIO. 

AXSmiCAANO ENGLAND. 
Though ages long bnve past. 

Since our fathers left their home. 
Their pilot in the blast, 
O'er untravelled seas to roam, 
Yet lives tbe blood of England in our veins ; 
And shall we net proclaim 
That blood of honest fame 
Which no tyranny can tame 

By iu chains ? 

While the langnage free and bold 
Which the bard of Avon sung, 
la which our Milton told 
How the vault of Heaven rung, 
When Satan, blasted, ftll with all his host ; 
While these with reverence meet. 
Ten thousand echoes greet. 
And Irom rock to rock repeat, 

Round our coasti 

While the manners, while the arts. 

That mould a nation's soul 
Still cling around our hearts, 
^ Between, let ocean roll. 
Our joint communion breaking with the sun ; 
Tet still from either beach 
The voice of blood shall reach. 
More audiUe than speech, 

We are one ! 
Wabbivotoit Allstov. 



THK OR£AM. 

Farewell ! and yet how may I teach 
My heart to say Farewell to thee ? 

My first young love, the light, the hope. 
The breath, the soul of life to me ! 

1 had last night a strange wild dream. 
The very emblem of my love,— 

I saw a stately eagle's wing 
Become tbe refuge for a dove. 

And for a while most tenderly 
The eagle cherished his guest; 

And never had the dove a home 
Of happiness like thai fond breast. 

It was a sight for love to see 
That hanghty and that gentle bird, 

Caressing and carest, so oft 
The miogling murmurs from them heard. 

But troubled grew the eagle's crest. 
And stem and careless his dark eye, 

And so regardless of tbe dove, 
1 marvelled that she did not iy : 
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Then sudden spread bis mighty plomei^ 
And flung the helpless dove away \ 

There on the ground, with broken wing, 
And soiled and bleeding breast, she lay. 

Poor silly bird ! if thou badst flown 
Before, this fate had not been thine. 

1 wakened, and 1 thought how soon 
Such fall, suchfafsebood, snight be mine. 

L« £■ L. 



. THS FIB8T-B0KN OF EOTFT.^ 

Wbeo. life ia fortot, ud nig lit iMtb power. 
And flDortab feci no dread; 

When BiieDce ud iluiBber rule tiie hoar, 
Aod dreamt are rouad tbe head ; 

God tball unite the flrst-bom of Egypt's race. 

The destroyer ilmll enter each dwelunf place- 
Shall ester aod cbooM his dead. . 

" To your homai,*' aid the leader of Israel's hert, 

"And slaughter a sacriflce; 
Let the life-blood lie sprinkled oe each door-MSt, 

Nor tth- till tbe noni arise, 
And the angel of veoseanee iball pan you by, 
HeshilJ see tbe red stain, and shall not cone altb 

Where the hope of your bouaebold lies.** 

Tto people bea^ and they bow tbeai low- 
Each to bis house hath flowa ; 

The lamb is slain, and with blood they go 
Aad sprinkle the Ihitel-stoae; 

And the doors they close when tbe saa bath set, 

But few in ebllTious sleep forget 
The Judgmeat to be dooe. 

*Tis inidoisbt— yet they hear no semid 

Along the lone still street; 
No blast of a pestilence sweeps the grooatf, 

No tramp of unearthly feet 
Nor rush as of harpy wing goes by. 
But the calm abooo floats In tbe cloadless sky, 

Idid her wan light clear aod sweet. 

Once only, shot like an arrowy ray, 

A pale blue flash was seen. 
It pass*d so swift, the eve scarce could say 

That such a thing had been; 
Tet tbe beat of every heaK was still, 
And the flesh crawl'd fearfully aodehiU, 

And back flow*d every vein. 

The courage of Israel's bravest <iuaU*d 

At the view of that awfbl light, 
Though knowing the blood of their oflkpring evail'd 

To shield them from its might : 
Tbey felt *twM the Spirit of Death had past. 
That tbe brightness tbey mw bis cold glance had cut 

On Egypt*s land that night :^ 

That his fearful eye had uawam'd struck dowa 

In the darkness of tbe gniTe, 
The hope of that empbe, tbe pride of its crows, 

Tbe flrst-bom of lord and slave:— 
Tbe lovely, the tender, the ardent, tbe gay: 
Where were tbey t— all withered is ashes away» 
At the terrible death-glare It gave. 

From the ooucfies of slumber ten thousand cries 

Burst forth mid tbe silence dread^ 
The youth by bis living brother lies 

fiigntless, and dumb, and d^ad ! 
The infant lies cold at his mother's breast, 
9he had kiss'd him alive as she sank to rest. 

She awakens— his life hath fled ! 

And shrieks from the palace chambers break— 

Their inmates are steep'd in woe. 
And Pharaoh hath found his proud arm too weak 

To arrest tbe mighty blow : 
Wail, king of the l^rramidi! Egypt's tbrooa 
Cannot lighten thy heart of a single groan. 

For thy kingdom's heir laid low. 

Wall, king of tbe Pyramids ! Death bath east 

His sbafls through thine empire wide. 
But o*er Israel in bondage hts rage bath paswd, 

No flrsl-bora of hers hath died>- 
Go, Satrap ! command that tbe captive be free, 
best thefar Ood in fierce ai«er sbouldssBlte even tbee, 

Ob the crown of thy purple pride. 
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THE NEW-YORK UTERART GAZETTE, AND 



LINNiEAN ANNALS. 

Ektnet froiB the ComreunicatioD of Dr. Fslix Tab- 

GA&it, Pr«f t<l«at of the Lionaan Society, at the 

•ittinc, Wednesday a3d November, i9» 

Thk Lionsean Society is a CowmopolUan 
institation ; the task of the members is not 
defined by limits of time or district, in this 
or other contioeots ; their nwnerous scien- 
tific connexions oftener require the labours 
of the closet tha.D those of a public hall ; 
they receive liberally from foreign associ- 
ates, who never exhaust their abundant 
stock, and they distribute all that can be 
obtained, without impoverishing themselves. 
An accrued interest of honour and merit is 
secured to them, with an incontestable right 
of dominion in nature, and with the intel- 
lectual possession of its treasures, whether 
these are hidden in the bosom of the earth, 
or incessantly reproduced by the providen- 
tial laws governing the animated and vege- 
table creation. 

To the valuable collection of the Parisian 
Annals, succeeding numbers have been 
added, which contain new accessions to 
Botany^ and to its Phynology^ to Hortieul- 
ture, Enthomologyy and Zoology, 

The number of May last, commencing 
volume IV, presents us with a necrologic 
biography of eleven deceased Linnean 
members, during the years ] 8^ and HA. 
Thus the works and scientific discoveries of 
our colleagues are laid up for posterity, and 
intermingled with the history of their at- 
tainments and virtues. Edward Jenner is 
at the head of this catalogue. Notwith- 
standing the doubts and incertitudes which 
of late years have arisen against the efficacy 
of his admirable process, 1 am happy to re- 
mark, that another Linneean member has 
vindicated it by defining to what quality of 
the variolic virus, and to what degree of that 
disease the prophylactic power of the vac- 
cine is applicable ; that is, to the virus of the 
artifieial small-pox only, and to the form of 
the epidemic small-pox, which it changes 
from a very mortal disease into a benign 
varioloid. Thus is the Jennerian process 
equally important and beneficial as it was 
thought to be at the period of its universal 
adoption.* 

We have also in the Annals, the life of the 
celebrated Lalande^ one of the most inde- 

* Vide Med. aod PhyB. Jour, of K.York, No. 14. 



fatigable travellers and naturalistB, and 
largest contributors to the Linniean Society. 
We find his extensive coUection of huinaB 
skulls to prove the degeneration of nmi 
from the Asiatic race down to the bmte 
kind of JUcduna ! Lialande was the accu- 
rate observe of no less than 1 3400 animated 
beings. 

The Abbe Correa de Serra comes next, 
whom we have seen among us as an ambas- 
sador from his sovereign, the king of Portu- 
gal, and as an associate of our literary insti* 
tutions. Cuvier has praised his great skill 
and judgment ip those lines which be drew 
between all genera and species of oiganiaEed 
beings ; and Sir «/. Ed. Smytk^ president of 
the London Linnssan Society, honoured his 
name by conveying it to a family of plants 
6f the Octandria JHonogynia^ now called the 
Correaa* 

The celebrated 77^. £</. Anrnftdb, presi- 
dent of the British Missionary Establishment 
in Africa, adorns our necrologic catalogue; 
He was one of the most successful explora- 
tors of the nation of the Ashantees princi- 
pally; which he proved, by their existing 
manners and customs, to be most probaMj 
descendants from ancient Egyptians and 
Abyssinians. Bowdich terminated his short 
career last year , a victim of the infectiag ex- 
halations of that climate, while he was pre- 
paring a second inland expedition from the 
Cape-Coatt CaaUe^ at the age of 30 yean. 
He left twenty different works, documents 
of useful knowledge, far more than a short 
life could seem sufficient to accomplish* 

It is not necessary to notice other cha- 
racters in the list. They all had acquitted 
themselves, and discharged a debt which 
men gifted with extraordinary talents owe 
to their fellow-creatures. Their memory 
has remained to us, and will hereafter, as 
an incentive of emulation to those who can 
aspire to their worth, to their usefulness, 
and to their fame ! 

The foreign correspondence has, since 
last spring, put the Linnsean Society in pos- 
session of many valuable books and enoonr* 
ag^og testimonials of respect from learned 
institutions. Two respectable volumes are 
recommended to your attention : one is from 
the Linnaean Society of the department of 
Calvados, at Caen in Normandy, through 
Mons. De Longchamp, their president, aod 
Mons. Edward Louvet, one of our corres- 
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ponduil^ MiociateS) who now resides in fbis 
citj) and edits the French Jonrnal called 
La Reiteii : the other from the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences at* Nancy, transmitted 
also by a Linnean member, the Chevalier 
I^onii Valentin, M.D. who has long: resided 
and practised medicine in our States. In 
both volumes, a considerable space is filled 
with subjects of Natural History in every 
department of it, well worthy the attention 
of the masters and adepts in that science. 

A correspondence is already opened with 
the lovers of Natural History in the inde- 
pendent governments of South America, 
MezicOt Colombia, and Peru. From the 
first your president has already been pledg- 
ed for future valuable specimens and ob- 
servations. He has also the pleasure of in- 
troducing the writer of a letter. Dr. Juan 
Maria Cespedes, the Professor of Botany at 
Bogota, and keeper of the National Garden, 
who with the juice of a wild but precious 
berry from the plant CeHrum Ttnctorid, ex- 
presses his desire of fellowship in the follow- 
ing words: 

** This happy era of the final accomplish- 
ment of our independence offers the best op- 
portunity for union and brotherhood with 
you and your fellow-citizens ; under the 
happy effects of which, we can exchange 
those interesting natural productions that a 
land Providence has spread ov^r bur soils.^' 

(The president then exhibited the seeds of 
the above plant, with various known fruits, 
resins, Sic. and a remarkable lump* of pure 
wax obtained from the palm-tree, CtroityUm 
AndieoUiy growing to the height of 160 feet ! 
Professor Cespedes promises and announ- 
ces a new botanical work, &c.) 

A novel subject in Botany, and which 
mince Linnasus, had never been attended 
to, is that of the peloria or deformities and 
monstrosities of plants. . In a dissertation a- 
mong his AmcBnUates AcademUa^ he had 
thus stated why the plant Aniirrhinum mi- 
garU presented so many varied, altered, and 
mutilated parts or forms of its flowers. The 
labours of Julius F. C. Ratzbni^^ of Prus- 
sia, have been carried still further. He has 
discovered that many more families of plants 
were subject to such peloria or deformities. 
His Latin dissertation submitted to the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, is a well detailed exposi- 
tioii of a great number of nam maUrtd which 
he has found in other plants, and accurate- 



ly delineated, to the number of 76, and 
which have varied in different years or sea- 
sons, not only on the above mentioned plant, 
but on the Lmaria vulgaruy on the PhUC' 
ihrarUuifrucHeotUit and others. This aca* 
demic exeroise teaches us with what cau- 
tion botanists must observe and ascertain 
the true characters of plants, lest they 
should erroneously admit new individuals 
or varieties, which are perhaps nothing Jrat 
peloria or fortuitoiis monstrosities. 

Communications from several of the mem- 
bers present will be given in the next No. 



In the lilt No two mittakM ocenrrtd io tbtitate> 
UMntorpreoDiuuu: 

For ** the besttmali coloured paintloss,** read *' the 
best three coloured piiotinss.'* 

For *' obtaiued by young ladies only/* read **youos 
ladies are permitted to cofitead for all the premitttna.*' 
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Another American Oenius, — Six or seven 
weeks ago, Mr, Cole, a young man from 
Philadelphia, came to this city, and placed 
three landscapes in the bands of a picture- 
dealer for sale. They remained for some 
time unnoticed, until Col. Trumbull calling 
at the dealer^s room on business, cast his eye 
upon one of them, and immediately inquired 
** Whence came this ?^ He was told in re- 
ply, that it was the work of an untaught and 
unknown young man. He immediately 
purchased the picture, and expressed the 
warmest admiration of the genius that exe- 
cuted it The Col. mentioned his purchase 
to another artist, who upon the first glance 
at the picturo was equally delighted, and 
forthwith purchased one of those that re- 
mained. This be carried to Col. TrumbulPs 
rooms, where' two of our eminent artists 
were with the Col. These gentlemen also 
were instantly struck with admiration of the 
pictures, and one of them purchased the 
third.> The four left tlieir cards for Mr. 
Cole, who with the modesty generally at- 
tendant on genius in its first efforts, had not 
sought a personal acquaintance with any of 
our distinguished artists or amateurs. 

Thus we have one more name to add to 
the illustrious list (for such it is) of Ameri- 
can painters. The frank and cordial man- 
ner in which Col. T. and bis associates wel- 
comed this stranger, confirms an opinion 
that we have long held, tliat in their profes- 
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tion there is a genercms and manly emala* 
tion which "noble ends by noble means 
obtains," and which is so free from envy and 
selfishness, that riTals in other professions 
should blush for the insincerity, the cold- 
ness, and the ill-will which they indul^ to- 
wards one another. 



IDLE HOURS. 



A etelB of uMqual Uo'n. 

8t* Jcromc sapposes the Adonis of the 
Grecian mythology to be the same as the ' death of his noble bene&ctor and c imifidi iy 



Troy, bis brains got out of order, no^ to- 
the regret of a ilock of sheep. Novr » Ibol 
has no brains to become dituideied- crjrv» 

Ajaz was no fool ! 

* « « 

Tbe godlike, the landed, the magnnsii- 
mous Bratns, he who rose 

**ReAdgeiit fram the itfoke of Cmm't Me,** 
has never appeared to as in any other lig^ 
than that of a base, ungratefnl and sangwiaA- 
ry monster. Grant that his yannted love 
of Rome induced him to consent to the 



Tammuz or ' hidden one* mentioned in E^- 

kiel, yiii. 4, for whom the prophet saw the 

women weeping in the temple. 
« « * 

How merciless Shakspeare is towards the 
old Greek heroes ! He makes Ajaz a foolish 
bully, and Achilles a downright liar. The 
Takmr of the son of Thetis is no greatmatter 
even in the strain of old Homer, and in slay 
ing the pride of Troy, his only merit consist- 
ed in wearying his antagonist, till he could 
take advantage of his fatigue to strike him 
down ; for being Tulnerable only in the heel, 
there was no great chivalry in bis courage, 
particularly as the xo^aioXs^ Hector was 
not the man to cut at the heeL But Shalf- 
speare absolutely libels the godlike Achilles; 
he makes him guil^ of subornation of per- 
jury. He goes round the field with his myr- 
midons, finds Hector unarmed, commands 
them to dispatch him, and then (although he 
himself had not moved a finger) gives his 
orders— 

Od» nyrmident. and erj ran til •main* 
Jckillu bath th« micbtj Hector ilain !** 

Now if Shakspeare had not pot this fib in 
the mouth of Achilles, be might have left us 
to explain his conduct with regard to Hec- 
tor'^s death, without disparagement to his 
character ; for, as he was invulnerable,/ear 
could not prevent him from fighting Hector 
in person, and as his aim was revenge a- 
gainst the Trojan, he would conclude very 
correctly that it would more embitter the 
dying hour of the gallant Hector, to fall by 
tbe hands of vile slaves than by the sword 
of the renowned Achilles. 

Old Homer^ Ajax, too, was a plain, bluff 
soldier, but he was no fool— he knew how to 
use his tongue to some purpose, as the scold- 
ing be gives to Idomeneus (Book 23,) satis- 
iactorily proves. Besides, after the sack of 



friend, what need was there for die bekved 
Brutus to strike the ioH blow, after Cases 
and Cassius and Cinna bad already plnoged 
their daggers into Cssar*^ breast If no 
man in all Borne oonld have been fomid 
sufioiently audacious to strike tbm hkWf 
except Brutus, then it might hove been an 
act of high magnanimity in him to aaerifioe 
his private feeling to die public weal ; at 
least there would have been a belter ex* 
cuse for his unexampled iqgratitnde. Am 
things were, it was an act of wMeMfsafy, 
wanton, and outrageous cmelty ; pranpted 
by vanity and ambition, with which patri- 
otism had just as much ooDoem as it had 
with Catalme'b conspiracy. And this is the 
man whom history has loudly proclaimed a 
demi-god, and for whom fimie has culled 
the choicest flowers in her garden ! Thk is 
the patriot whom we are taught to admire 
^this is the model we are advised to imi- 
tate ! When will the world leara to see 
things and actions in their true light !* As 
Doctor Johnson is dead, we may ventue a 
dull pun on this subject, which is pardona- 
ble on account- of its truth ; if every man 
were a Brti<t», all men would be hndts. 
For the love of mercy, let no one suppose 
that we lay claim to originality in a pun 
which, for aught we know, may be as old ss 
a miser^s in-door coat ; we use it, as we use 
the old pen with which we are now scrib- 
bling, because our knife is too dull to make 
it better, so our wit is too dull to make s bet- 
ter pun, and we have not as yet bought a 
bone, whereon we might sharpen either 
knife or wit We are thus particulariy 
modest, because some of our ex^isite^ 
loving friends are on the watch to catch 
us tripping, that they may apply a little 
wholesome correction to our wayward and 
wilful behaviour; but we give fair warniiig* 
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if Uwy do catch us by the heel when we 
trip, let them take care of their tweet 
tehres, for we shall kick most c(nifouiidedly, 
in despite of prudence and the gout Alas ! 
*< what a falling off" does this article exhi- 
bit ! we began with Brutus and magnani- 
mity, we end with ourselres and egotism ! 
* « * 

No sensible man CTer became an infidel 
firbm conviction ; one pretends to disbe- 
lieve from vanity, because he thinks it dis- 
tkignishes him as an original thinker ; anoth- 
er from weakness, because he has not suf- 
ficient intellect to resist the skeptic^s argu- 
Dienta, shallow as they are ; a third because 
ht catmoi crawl into nolice by any other 
foay; a fourth, because Voltaire, Hume, 
Gibbon, " et id genus omne," were skeptics, 
and he blusters about with their arguments, 
atratting and exclaiming, ** what a dust we 
raise !* as the fly on the coach- wheel ex- 
Qltingly said. We have heard of a book- 
binder who became a most sagacious infi- 
del finom binding an odd volume of Voltaire, 
and of a set of types that were led into di- 
▼en sage doubts, merely from being used 
in tibe printing of Gibbon^ <• Decline and 
FaD,» Ac. After these types were distribu- 
ted, the printer^ devil heard them earnestly 
chattering and debating on the subject, and 
by a few deep alignments brought them over 
to his own opinion, and so- decided were 
they, that npon their owner% attempt to use 
them in printing '« Pilgrim's Progress," they 
flatly refused to act against their principles 
by wolfing with such inconsistency. 

To conclude seriously, men of common 
ordinary sense, who call themselves infidels, 
are hypocrites; others, who assume the 
same character, are simply fools. The latter 
shoold be pitied, the former spurned. 
There are many hypocrites in religion, but 
there are quite as many in infidelity, and 
the latter become such from a most con- 
temptible motive, t. «. the wish to obtain 
notoriety, which they can obtain by no 
other means. These are the men that go 
about from house to house, shouting into 
every ear that they acknowledge no God — 
these are the men, who, upon a first intro- 
duction to a stranger, impudently trumpet 
their disbelief to him without being ques- 
tioned on the subject; and what but a de- 
sire to become notorious, could prompt 
them to such behaviour, idike disgusting. 
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unmannerly, unnecesiaiy, and low-bred? 
These are the men who revile and blaspheme 
against religion, and if a word is said 
against their own ideas, cry out Intole* 
ranee ! Intolerance ! claiming the right to 
shock and wound the feelings of others, yet 
loudly protesting against retaliation ! Which 
party is in reality the more intolerant f 



The celebrated ballad of «« Auld Robin 
Gray," was written by Lady Aqn Bernardt 
sister to the Earl of Balcarras. She died 
not long ago in London. 



time's ^pkcta.cles. 

** Quidquklagiuit honiaea.** 

The Philadelphians have been visited by 
a ghost, which took quarters in the steeple 
of a church, and bawled most lustily for 
help. Ghosts do not know every thing after 
all, otherwise this perturbed spirit would 
never have visited Philadelphia, where lives 
a prpfouod conjurer, (Robert Walsh, jun.) 
who, if he had been so disposed, could in a 
trice have laid this spectre in the Red Sea. 
^Our beautiful coutrywoman Mrs. Pat- 
terson, late of Baltimore, is married to 
the Marquis of Welle^ley, Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. We are glad of it, he is a noble- 
man in the true sense of the word, and she 
is well worthy of such a husband.— —Our 
secretary of legation to Colombia, (Mr. 
Watts) and Signer Miranda of Bog^ota, 
have been exchanging compliments by 
horse-whipping each other; ere this they 
have probably exchanged some of that metal, 
which, though dull and heavy itself, causes 
surprisiug activity for a moment in the hu- 
man body.—— —Judge Childs and General 
Jour of Mississippi, lately fought a duel— 
the Judge was winged; **cedant anna 
togte>^ would not apply in this case.*— A 
German Baron has discovered a method for 
efiectuaUy reforming common drunkards; 
this is a greater discovery than that of 
perpetual motion. The most effectual 
remedy would be to chop off the patients* 
heads. Another modem discovery is, that 
gin-sling is a remedy for bleeding of the 
lungs. We apprehend a sudden increase 
of this complaint aihongst people generally, 
and tteamers in particular. 
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▲ CARD. 

The four racoons who lately arrived in 
this hospitable city, per *' Young Lion of 
the West,^ beg^ leave to return their ac- 
knowledgments for the many politenesses 
and attentions which they have received 
during their visit. They cannot but regret, 
however* that they have not been invited to 
honour any of the public places of amuse- 
ment with their presence, inasmach as it 
will debar them from recounting to their 
friends and acquaintances, the state of the 
fine arts, kc in this city. One of their 
number too had prepared a complimentary 
speech to be delivered at the public dinner 
which they expected would be given to 
them. Notwithstanding this disappoint- 
ment, the speech is as good as ever^ and will 
be sold reasonably to any gentleman who 
wishes to spout on any public occasion. 

A CABD. 

The two eagles who came in the same 
boat, concur in the above sentiments. 
Their speech would have been very patri- 
otic, as there would have been much of the 
American Eagle in it 

A CARD. 

The BearU past time has been quite a 
hore ever since he left the woods, and there- 
fore he begs leave to dissent from the opi- 
nion of his fellow travellers^, 



NAPOLEON MEDALS. 

A friend who has lately returned from 
Europe, has shown us two medals of admi- 
rable workmanship, which he obtained at 
Birmingham. The die of one was made by 
order of Napoleon, when he cootem plated 
the invasion of Great Britain. On one side 
is a fine head of the Emperor, the upper 
part surrounded by laurel, leaving the whole 
forehead visible — the inscription Jfapohon 
Emp. et Rou On the reverse is Hercules, 
emblematical of Napoleon strangling a sea- 
monster, which represents Great Britain — 
the inscription, Descente en AngleUrre, In 
the form of the sea-monster the engraver 
has followed to exactness the verse of 
Horace. . 

" DMioit la piieein muUer formosa superae.** 
The attitude of the Hercules displays strong 
muscular exertion, and the form is bold and 
manly. 

The die of this medal was fiiund amongst 



the baggage of Na{x>leon» which iell into 
the hands of the English at the battle of 
Waterloo, and a number of medals were 
subsequently made from it at Birmingham. 
The other Medal, which is seven inches 
in circumference, has also on the one side a 
Napoleon head surrounded by a rich wreath. 
Between the wreath and the circumfer- 
ence is this inscription :— Died hlh Majf* 
Buried in RuperOe raliey, St. Helena^ 
IMA tilfay, 1821. On the reverse is a chro- 
nological table of his life, in thirty-six lines; 
the letters are minute but perfectly distinct 
and regular. This is the finefet specimen of 
engraving that we have ever seen. 



A CARD ON A CARD. 

As it is possible that evil disposed persons 
(of whom there is no lack in this good world] 
may represent the card in our last No. ad« 
dressed to Thickskull Pill-box, M. D. as 
possibly allusive to a gentleman who hasibr 
many years been our family physician, and 
who enjoys the full con6dence of evoy 
family in which he has practised for twenty 
years past, we will put the matter at rest» 
by stating that he is the last person living to 
whom the raillery of the article in question 
could apply. This explanation may be unne- 
cessary caution on our part, since the pro- 
fessional and personal worthof this gentleman 
are well known and highly appreciated by 
an extensive circle of friends, but as every 
man has his foes, this statement will prevent 
any possibility of misrepresentation on the 
part of any persons disposed to such a prac- 
tice. 

JJterary.—A volume of poems has just 
issued from the press, entitled ** Leisure 
Hours at Sea," by a midshipman in the 
U. S. Navv. We shall notice its contents 
next week. 

Mioa, a dramatic sketch, with other 
poems, by S. L. Fairfield, has] lately been 
published at Baltimore. We shall exam- 
ine this also in doe time. 

We learn that Mr. Cardell, who has la- 
boured so faithfully and so well in the cause 
of education, is the author of '* The Mo- 
ral Monitor,'' a book designed|for schools. 
Mr. C. is already advfintageously known 
to literary men as the author of an ingeni- 
ous and philosophical essay on Grammsu" ; 
a subject, by the way, in which nearly every 
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maa who has atodied Mamy, coosideiB 
himself an adept, but nevertheless, a sab- 
ject that is not quite so easy of compre- 
hension as people g^enerally suppose it to be. 
It is one thing to commit a set of definitions 
and rules to memory, and it is quite anoth- 
er to understand them ; and to apply them 
pradticaUy^ particularly when there are a 
thousand cases in the relations and depen- 
dence of words to one another on which Mur- 
ray is most lamentably silent. , 

We are really glad to see a new book 
make its appearance; for during the fall 
there seems to have been as great a stagna- 
tion in the Literary as in the Cotton mi 
ket. 



Ft Vu Iftm-ToTk LiUrarjf GasUU, 

TO MRS. M. E.*. 

Aect|>t« ny dsw motlMr, this narlt of iffMtloo, 

Nor firowo st my weik iMxp«rleiic*d lay. 
Macf H strve to Bwikefl a food roeolloetion 
Of days that are past, and of joya flowo away. 

When reeilUng lo aomory tbo days Hod ftir ever, 
Will yoa think of the pleasure, forgetting the paio ! 

When you loiile on this gift, will you think of the fiver, 
Wboie affectloo for you with her life shall remain? 

O ! Buffer no pang of regret to diatrem you. 

Should fate with its usual mysterious hand, 
C ompel me to leav*- though I ne'er can forget you, 
- And find me a home in some fhr distent land— 

Or, should I before you. be laid *aeath the willow, 
Where many a flower grows beauteous and wild, 

Whb the earth for my bed, it« oold boaem my pillow, 
Ol loTe stiU, aod weep for, and think of your child. 

Elodia. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 



THE AURORA BOREALIS. 

The Anrora Borealis is a Inminous ap- 
pearance, generally obeerved in high north- 
em latitudes, and commonly to the north 
of the obsenrer, whence it has got the name 
of Northern Lights ; it is known also among 
the vulgar, by the name of ** the streamers," 
or the *' merry daneen.^ 

The Aurora Borealis may be divided into 
two kinds, the tranquil and the varying. 
The tranquil shines with a mild and steady 
light, similar to the diferent stages of moon- 
Ught, either as it appears near the time of 
new moon* or as it gradually increases when 
the moon becomes more enligbtened ; some- 
times it is more vivid than the light of the 
moon when full ; and it oAen preserves for 
a considerable time, the form in which it 
first appeared, with little or no variation. 
Musohenbroek has paid much attention to 
this kind of meteor, and has given it several 
names, according to the form which it as- 
tnme^ \ but as these names are founded only | 



in fimoy, and are net necessary to an ezpU* 
cation of the theory, we shall omit them. 
The fwried Aurora is more remarkable in 
its appearance, and occasionally exhibits the 
most brilliant and rapidly diversi6ed forms. 
The following are some of its very interest- 
ing properties: It is usually of a reddish 
colour, inclining to yellow, and it frequent- 
ly sends out coruscatioos of pale light, 
which seem to rise from the horizon in pyr- 
amidal undnlatiog forms, shooting with 
great velocity towards the senitb. This 
kind of meteor, which is less frequent as we 
go towards the Equator, is almost constant 
during the long winter nights in the Polar 
Regions. In the Shetland Isles they afford 
the inhabitants great relief, amid the gloo- 
my darkness of their long and dreary nigbtl. 
They commonly appear at twilight, near 
the horizon, of a dun colour, approaching to 
yellow, and continue in that state for seve- 
ral hours : they aAerwards break into 
streanM of stronger light, spread into col- 
umns, then slowly alter into innumerable 
shapes, and vary their colours from all the 
yellow tints to an obscure russet; frequent- 
ly covering the whole atmosphere, exhibit- 
ing the most romantic forms and the most 
beautiful appearance. According to Musch- 
enbroek, in that region of the air which is 
directly towards the north, or which stretch- 
es from the north towards the east or west, 
^ere at first appears a cloud in the horizon, 
which rarely rises to the height of 40 de- 
grees. This cloud is sometimes contiguons 
to the horizon, sometimes detached from it, 
in which last case the intermediate sky ap- 
pears of a bright blue colour. The cloud 
occupies a portion of the heavens, extending 
in length to 100 degrees, and sometimes still 
farther. It is generally white and shining, 
but sometimes black and thick. Its upper 
edge is parallel to the horizoi^, bordered by 
a long train of light, which rises higher in 
some places than in others. It appears also 
bent in the form of a bow, or like the seg- 
ment of a sphere which has its centre con- 
siderably beneath the horizon ; and some- 
times a large white or luminous band is visi- 
ble, skirting the upper edge of the black 
cloud. The dark part of the cloud becomes 
white and luminous when the Aurora has 
shone for some time, and after it has sent 
forth several bright and fiery rays. Then 
from the superior edge of the cloud, rays is- 
sue in the form of jets, which are sometimes 
many, sometimes few in number,^-some- 
times close together, sometimes removed 
several deg^rees asunder. These jets dif- 
fuse a very brilliant light, as if a luminous 
or fiery liquor were driven with impetuosi- 
ty from a syringe. The jet increases in 
brightness, and luis less bulk when it ^. first 
issues from the cloud; but it dilates and 
grows dimmer as it goes farther o£ Theie 
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tben arim from a lurge opening in the 
ckwd, « Imninoos trains or oolumn, of which 
the motion is at fint gentle and unifonn, 
and whioh inoraaaea in size as it adirances. 
The dimenaionB and duration of these ooi- 
umns rary considerably ; their hght is tome- 
timei white, aometimea reddish, sometimes 
of a blood colour ; and as they advanoe, 
their cohmrs change, till they form a kind 
of aroh in the hearens. When 8e?eral of 
these oolamtts, issuing from different places, 
•noounter each other in the zenith, they in- 
termingle with each other, and form, at their 
junction, a small thick dood, which seems, 
as it were, to kindle, and sends for.h a light 
considerably more brilliant than any of the 
aeparate oolumna. This light chaiDges tAxjS^ 
green, blue, and purple; and quitting it4^ 
original station, it directs itself towards the 
south, in the form of a small bright clond. 
When no more columns are seen- to issue, 
the cloud assumes the appearance of the 
morning dawn, and insensibly dissipates it- 
aelf. Sometimes the Aurora is formed and 
disappears in the course of a few minutes ; 
at other times it continues the whole night ; 
nnd one that was obsenrod by MuKchen- 
broek in 1734, lasted for ten dnys and nights 
aucoessirely. The lucid columns are often 
80 transparent, that stars of the first and 
second magnitudes are visible through them -, 
these also shine through the white border of 
tiie horizontal ckmd, and sometimes, though 
rarely, through the opaque cloud itself. 
But many parts are so thin, that the smallest 
alars which are risible to the naked eye 
may be seen through them. A more beau- 
tiful spectacle than what is very frequently 
presented to us in these meteoric appearan- 
ces, cannot easily be imagined ; the specta- 
cle is often grand aAd terrific, and is some- 
times attended with a hissing, crackling 
noise, which rushes through the air, and is 
aimilar to a display of large fire-works. The 
hunters who pursue the white and blue fox- 
es, on the confines of the icy sea, are often 
orertaken by these northern lights, at which 
times their dogs are so much frightened that 
they will not move, but crouch upon the 
ground till the noise has passed by them. 
Maupertuis observed a remarkable Aurora 
at Oswer-Zkirnea, which excited his admi- 
ration ; an extensive region of the heavens 
towards the south appeared tinged with so 
lively a red, that the whole of the constella- 
tion Orion seemed to be dyed in blood. 
This light was for some time fixed, but it 
was soon in motion, and aft^r having suc- 
cessively assumed all the tints of violet and 
blue, it formed a dome, the summit of which 
was near the zenith in the south-west Its 
aplendour was so great as not to be affected 
by the strong light of the moon. He adds, 
that he only observed two of these red 
'aorthens lights while he was in Lapland, 



and thinks they are of rare occuircnce in 
that country, although the Aurora there as- 
sumes a great variety of tints; he moreover 
observes, that they are considered by the 
poor ignorant natives as ominous, and the 
forerunners of calamity. 



A regard to decency, and the common 
punctilios of life, has been often serviceable 
to human society. It has kept many a mar- 
ried couple unseparated, and frequently 
preserves a neighbourly intercourse, where 
love and friendship both have been wanting. 



An ingenious Artist has just obtained a 
atent for a trap for catching fleas. The 

toralists, who have taken such pains to 
ascertain the comparative strength of these 
blood-thirsty vermin, will be highly delight, 
ed with the harmony of the mechanical 
power of the spring that actuates the Ma- 
chine intended to destroy them. — The Pa- 
tentee candidly admits, in the specification- 
that he borrowed the hint from the Venua 
Fly-Trap. 



A jg^entleman, who already possesses some 
patents for ingenious inventions, has discov- 
erer^ a material for sheathing men of war, 
which will render them not only cannon- 
ball proof, but give such a repellant power, 
that the enemy ^s ammunition will return 
against their own ships with such redoubled 
force as cannot fail to sink them. In case 
of another naval war, the gentleman propo- 
ses patrioticaUy, without reward, to impart 
his secret to the government. 

The same gentleman last summer, during 

an excursion in , accidentally 

discovered a plant (of which there is abon- 
dance,( the virtues of which bid fair to ruin 
all the suigeons, as every description of 
wounds are almost instantly healed by iU 
He made an experiment, by cutting off tbe 
head of a very laige rat After robbing 
the body with a single leaf only, the head 
was attracted instantly to the body ; perma- 
nent adhesion took place ; and in two min- 
ues, the animal run out of sight 
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THS ENGLISHMAN IN FRANCE. 



«• John Bull for pasUm« took a prance* 
ll6aotT*d to tiaT« a Mp at rrance» 
To all be uk*d of all he saw, 
They ao3wer*d, Momtewr •^intend jia#." ' oho. 

*' Tkb dcTil is in Pann," «aid a country 
l^tleman from Eng^land, with whom 1 got 
acquainted at my hotel. ^* What is the mat- 
ter, my good Sir ?^ inquired I. *' Matter 
enough, as you shall hear,*^ and he began 
bis Isonentable catalogue as follows : In the 
first place, he was insulted by a ragamuffin 
at his outset in the morning, ridiculed, and 
laughed at, and called bifteck aux pommes 
de terre^ John Bull, Englishman — dog, and 
groi cochon (the last certainly a hoar)f 
well, a little more compliance with French 
dress might get over this. He next had to 
cross from &6 church of St. Roch, and in 
•odeayouriog to gain the street which leads 
to the me de Riiroli, a cabriolet drore fuH- 
ously' past him, and at the . moment that the 
servant cried out gartyhe was bespattered 
from head to foot, and his white Prince's 
cord small-clothes and drab linen gaiters 
were like the.spotted leopard ; he had to re- 
turn to dress, and was again laughed at in 
this humiliating state : he now d— d all ca- 
briolets, made a long soliloquy on the advan- 
tages of Great Britain, on the superiority of 
Liondon, where there was a footpath * of 
liberty for the prince and peasant equally ; 
enyy made him say, also, that it was the 
shabbiest thing in the world to see an officer 
with half-a-dozen decorations, sitting in full 
uniform in a noddy, and obliged to hold bis 
feathered hat in his hand, because the ma- 
chine was too low for him ; and then to be 
covered with mud in the midst ot summer 
from a black and putrid gtUtery was a nation- 
al shame. (*' Ay, there's the rub^'^ thought 

I-) 

He was now once more ngged out, and 
in a suit of mourning, and he determined on 
^ing a shopping ; and haying gained infor- 
mation as to the prices of a number of arti- 
cles which he thought he stood in need of, 
be called at the different shops where they 



were to be purchased, be asked the prices^ 
and found every one doubled in hu/awnir s 
this made him furious : at oi^e place he waa 
called mi-lord, which he considered as an 
increase of fifty per cent., at another he 
heard himself called goddem as he left Uia 
shop, at the third he attempted to expostu- 
late in bad Trench, and the shopkeeper 
provokiiigly assured him that he did not tm- 
deritand JSnglith ; he now crossed the Pa- 
lais Royal, and was accosted from a window 
with ffeux'tu numter mon hel homme ; (my 
friend is particularly plain) and this ha 
deemed as a direct insult. He now was 
about to take up his glass to examine some 
prints, and he found that it bad been stolea 
from him ; it was pendant to a black rib- 
bon, so he determined to purchase a strong 
gold chain, and a new glass ; he accordingly 
entered a trinket shep, and after making a 
hard bargain, he put his hand in hispooket, 
and discovered that his purse was absent; how 
ridiculous he appeared, how mortified ! for 
the shopmen looked at each other as much 
as to say, *< what a take in ^^ — ^they next 
eyed him suspiciously, as he departed blush- 
ing like a young girl of fifteen. The next 
shop, was, howeyer, more complaisant, for» 
on his examining some gloves and silk 
handkerchiefs, be was politely invited in, 
and when he observed that he had left his 
purse at home in his Voiher inexpressibles, 
one of the females in the sh^p rephed, *' cela 
n^emp&che ftUy^ and assured bun that they 
would send home any article which he might 
select. This set him a little to rights, and 
he chose half-a-dozon pair of gloves, and as 
many handkerchiefs. He then went to the 
Tuilieries to muse on a bench, and to vent 
bis spleen against a city, in which he had 
met with so maiy insults and misfortunes. 

He had not sat long in a retired spot, 
when a well-dressed man placed himself near 
him, and, after the usual bow, entered into 
conversation with him ; but he asked him 
so many questions, as to where he came 
from, how long he meant to remain in Paris, 
what his profession was, and the like, that 
he began to suspect that he had got into 
the company of a police spy, and as the 
'squire is a little inclined towards radical- 
ism, he felt quite alarmed, and had seriolis 
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thoughts of quitting PariB that day ; prefec* 
ture, the police, stiroog-rooixu, prisons, 
and the ghost of the Bastile haunted his 
heated imagination, and he felt extremely 
uncomfortable in his seat; be tried, how- 
over, to whistle away his apprehensions, and 
gave such extraordinary answers to his 
neighbour's interrogations as might have 
made him pass for insane ; ** he was nobody 
—lived no where — knew nothing^— was go- 
ing no where, and bad nothing to do." ** Di- 
able /" cried his neighbour ; the squire did 
not like this diable at all. The Frenchman 
now fumbled in bis pockets ; could he be 
searching for a dapper or a pistol f the mo- 
ment was frightful, he would have given a 
year's income t* have been safely off, but 
fear ri vetted him to his seat ; the place was 
very private, although in sight of the most 
public walk ; he thought to have indulged 
his melancholy alone, at his ease, and 
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How different was his position ! Robbing 
DOW came into his head, and he was very 
near asking his neighbour if he was a poor 
gentleman, and if a double louis would be of 
use to him ? this might save the rest of his 
property ; (as in fumbling in his pockets, in 
his way to the garden, he fi>und his purse 
lodged in the lining of his pantaloons) ; but 
then again, the sight of the gold might in- 
duce a desperado to demand it all ; he at 
length determined on securing his pockets, 
and on crying *' murder !" should the well- 
dressed ruffian attempt any thing hostile. 
What a relief it was when hemerelv inform- 
ed him, in a very gentle tone, that he was 
searching for his snuff-box, and that he was 
dying for a pinch of snuff, but had leA bis 
iabatiere at home ; very true, thought the 
cautious Englishman, but mine is a gold 
one, and he might perchance take a fancy 
to it, or, whilst I was putting it in my pock- 
et, my purse might be conjured out of my 
fob, for the devii is in Paris. To make, 
therefore, all matters safe, he apologized for 
not being a snuff-taker, otherwise he should 
have been happy to have offered a pinch to 
Monsieur; Monsieur thanked him, and 
drawing out a card from one of his pockets, 
and a pencil from another, he began to make 
marks upon it. 

The poor squire was now certain that the 
man was either drawing Ms caricature, or 
taking down his designation, in order to 
denounce him, and not liking either cir- 
cumstance, he made a most conflised and 
precipitate retreat to the hotel ; but he had 
not got up to his room before two ill-looking 
fellows came and described him to the wait- 
er, and requested to speak to him. To 
leap the irindow was impossible, and to get 
up the chimney was dirty and difficult ; he 
now summoned up aU hb courage, and cal- 



ling for a glass of brandy, be resolf ed t0 
meet, his accusers strong in his innocence. 
They were two. servants out of plaoe, who 
had found his reading-glass, and brought it 
to the hotel in consequence of hit having - 
mentioned his loss at a public libraiy ; he 
paid liberally, and perspired like an ox. 
Putting his hand into his pocket for bit 
snuff-box, he found a card in its stead, whicb 
his neighbour on the bench bad placed there* 
On the card these words were pencilled, 
** Quand efi tie prendi pag de tabic, onn 'a 
ptubesaindetabaliire.^ (He who does not 
take snuff ne^ no snuff-box.) Henoir 
packed up his clothes and took leave of m«, 
exclaiming '*Oh dear, oh dear, a man 
is never safe or comfortable out of his own 
country, never truly free, nor fairly and 
booestJy protected by the laws.** 

THE NOVELIST. 

THE SELLBR OF HIMSELF. 



Strange mercbamllM! 
Fsunut didttll bis loul, but this it body. 
And tbougbt biimolftbe cbtatar.-^Sillj onef 
Thou irt tbe gy 11. Tbiok'ftt tbou t be tempter. 
When, lilctt i robber, he bu n)oU*d (he Tenipls« 
And «toleii away its secriftciu vase. 
Destines it still for holy use end senrlcs* 
And bids Its desecrated censer stilU 
Hid clouds of incense, to propittete Heaven ? 

OtdPlasr, 

Wbxn I was residing at Milao, dnriog 
my first continental tour, the remittances 
which hitherto had been regularly forwarded 
to me from England were, by some unac- 
countable accident, delayed much beyond 
tbe period at which I looked to receive 
them ; and this procrastination was continu- 
ed so long, that I could not es<rape sensa- 
tions of a very uneasy nature. As the in- 
stability of my health, and my general hab- 
its, induced me to live in a private and se- 
cluded manner, I had few acquaintances 
with whom I was on a sufficient footing of 
intimacy to warrant me in requesting their 
pecuniary aid until my own resources should 
have become available, even had I posses- 
sed any inclination to make snch a tria) of 
their good nature. IVty situation became 
daily more unpleasant, as .1 gradually per- 
ceived the diminution of my stores. 

Day aAer day passed on. No answers 
arrived to the letters which I addressed from 
time to time to my agent ; and I was com- 
pelled to practise frugality, on a scale radier 
repugnant to my ideas of personal comfort 
and convenience. But notwithstanding all 
my endeavours, and tbt. cheapness of tbe 
country, 1 was speedily reduced to a fear- 
fully small sum; and 1 now severely re- 
gretted that I had not earlier made prepar- 
ations for returning home, before the bare- 
ness of my finances rendered such a cmirse 
impracticable^ 
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At laftt^ the only remainiDg ooin which 
had jet lingpered in my pone was expended. 
The borron of want pressed upon me, and 
tboie borrore agg^vated by the reflection 
tnat 1 was in a foreig^n coantry, and remote 
from all th^se sources of assistance which 
the occupier of his native toil can seldom 
be wholly destitute o^ 1 had already dis- 
posed of my watch, and my few valuables 
which yet remained would not long afford 
me the necessaries of existence. 1 applied iq 
Tain for some situation, in which ihy daily 
exertioos might at least procure for me the 
pittance which is absolutely necessary for 
the maintenance of life. Few were inclin- 
ed to employ a stranger, and my qualifica- 
tions were not of a nature most useful to 
one i^ho has to earn his bread by labour. 
Every day, every hour, brought new disap- 
pointments, and added to the mental tor- 
ment I experienced. 1 began to despair. 

At last my funds were utterly exhausted. 
For two days I had tasted nothing, and my 
hunger tiegan to be insupportable. Shame 
prevented roe from soliciting charity, and 
there was but little chance that the claims 
of a stranger and a heretic would be much 
regarded, when so many good Catholics, na- 
tives of the place, were ready to engross 
the bounty of the charitably disposed. 1 
gave myself up for lost, and endeavoured to 
behold with cadroness the approach of death. 
I wandered about, and gaxed long farewells 
upon every scene which I had selected as 
most beautiful and pleasing. • 
The eveniog was approach! ng,and as 1 stood 
near the Cathedral, the glow of the sun, now 
fast declining, gave a rich tinge to its mar- 
ble cohimns. The sky was all that poets 
have dreamed or described of Italian skies ; 
warm, deep, and placid ; and the few gol- 
den clouds that fringed tho horizon seemed 
to crown with their splendour the peaks of 
the dimly-shadowed Alps. Every outward 
object was tranquil and lovely ; within, pain, 
anid torment, and despair, racked my breast, 
and I sickened at the view of external beau- 
ty y as if it rose before me in mockery of my 
wretchedness. 

While I was thus stationed, I heard he- 
bind me the voices of some persons in con- 
versation. 

**' Were yon at Dr. Galigni^ last lec- 
ture ?^ said one. 

** No, I was not," answered another ; 
** but I heard that he took the opportunity 
of bringing forward a new theory, on a 
point long disputed anibng physiologists.^' 

** He certainly offered a theory, the hint 
of wbicb, he omitted to mention, was bor- 
rowed from Leuweohock." 

** Ha ! then our professor has been pirat- 
ing'— —is it even so ?^ 

*'' Exactly ; and he has decorated his thefts 
with carious embellistunenta of his owo, ma- 



king, in the whole, a tingularIy<disjointed 
appearance.* 

*« By the way,** said a third, who had net 
yet spoken, '* was not the Doctor put to 
considerable inconvenience from the want 
of proper subjects to exhibit his demonstra* 
tion on P" 

*^IIe was so; either from the paucity of 
deaths, or the great demand for bodiea« 
they are become difficult to meet with, and 
are considerably advanced in price.** 

** 1 heard, do you know," said the first, 
*Mhat he had actually purchased from a 
living individual the reversionary post-obit 
of his body !" 

'' What ! and paid for it in prcesenH,^ 

^* Money down, I assure you,** answered 
the informant. 

*^ Ridiculous-*- it cannot be !** 

** It is nevertheless a fact,** rejoined ma* 
other. '* The Doctor, you know, who vt an 
old man, intends his son Sigoor Gubtcard to 
soec^eed him m bis prolessional pursuits, and 
consequent!) calculates upon his succ essor 
enjoying the benefit of those deaths which 
may not happeato take place during his own 
period.** 

They went away as the last speaker con* 
eluded laughing at the Doctor's foresight. 

A new idea took possession of my mind* 
The torment of m) raging hunger was in- 
supportable, and in the state of nervous de<- 
jection which it induced, 1 lost all hopes of 
ever returning to my native land. Under 
the influence of these feelings, it occurred 
to me, to procure the means of sustenance 
for a short time, by treating with the Doctor 
Galigni, of whom I had heard, for the sale 
of my remains afler death. The love of 
life clings to us with a grasp not the weak- 
est, when we are nearest losing it ; and be- 
sides, there was a possibility that something 
might take place before the funds thus 
acquired should be exhausted, which 
might better my situation. I did not trust 
myself so far as to enter into any examina-. 
tion of this project ; had I done so, it would 
probably not have been adopted ; but with- 
out delay I made inquiries for the habita- 
tion of the man of science. 

He was at home, and I procured admis- 
sion to him without difficulty. - Doctor Ga- 
ligni was a little old man, of spare andmea- 
i gre appearaDc^, altogether devoid of th« 
pomp and circumstance of leanied affecta- 
tion. His head was enveloped in no artifi- 
cial cloud of hair and powder, but the few 
gray hairs which were scattered over its 
otherwise bald surface, inspired a sort of af- 
fectionate reverence, which, however, waa 
not increased or sustained by the expression 
of his countenance. Not that his features 
were to be oalled' disag^eable, — the\ exhi- 
bited the index to a laborious and thongfht- 
fttl mind, whUe the light of his sparkliqg 
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efei, deep sank Id their sockets, seemed to 
indicate penetration and quick apprehen- 
sion. But yet there was a somethiog' in bis 
whole physio^omy remote from the better 
jfeelinga of our nature, conTe^ing the idea 
that his was the coM* blooded love of sci> 
ence. which exists for itself only, without 
studying or desiring to apply it to the bene- 
fit of humanity ; there was a lurking selfish- 
ness hung arouod the face, and dwelt in all 



wardly gnawed me, I hastily signed, and 
took the oath required; the silent physi- 
cian jerked the money nearer to me, and 
closing the clasps of the thin folio, stamped 
on the ground, when a servant opened the 
door, and I was ushered immediately to the 
street- door. 

Possessed of my strangely -acquired gains, 
I hastened to an eating house, where I or- 
dered something ready cooked, and sat 



its furrowed lines. At least 1 saw all this, down to my meal, (the first which I had 



though perhaps the peculiar circumstances 
in which 1 stood, disposed me to look less 
fiiTOurably than I might otherwise have 
done upon an individual with whom I was 
about to make so singular a compact. 

The room iq which the professor of the 
healing art was sitting was furnished as be- 
came a man devoted to abstruse studies. 
Books, plates, papers and straggling memo- 
randa, loaded the tables, and were scattered 
about the room with singular inattention to 
regularity, or convenient arrangement But 
there was no ostentation of skulls and bones, 
and the apparatus which strikes the obser- 
vation, and awakes the astonishment and 
awe of the vulgar. It is true the apartment 
was surrounded with cases of old, dark-col- 
oured oak, and these lent a gloom to the 
place, and left it to imagination to conjec- 
ture Uie contents. 

Being thus introduced into the presence 
of the senior, I explained with some hesita- 
tion the purport of my visit. He heard 
me with indifference, and in silence ; and as 
I concluded, he opened a purse, from which 
he took a moderate sum of money, which he 
pushed towards me ; at the same time open- 
ing the clasps of a thin folio, which appear- 
ed to l>e a receptacle for all kinds of miscel- 
laneous minutes, he wrote it on a blank 
page, and then handing it to me, pointed to 
tile bottom of the leaf, as expecting me to 
place my signature. The wnting thus sub- 
mitted to me contained, in effect, an agree- 
ment empowering Gasper Sanchez Guligni, 
Doctor in Physic, and Professor of Anato- 
my in the College of, ^. &c , to become 
the owner of the body of R. W., then resid- 
ing in the city of Milan, upon the death of 
that personage, and to apply the same at his 
pleasure, in return for which the Doctor 
paid to the seller a sum, amounting to about 
two pounds in English money. He offered 
me a pen, at the same time requesting me, 
in as few words as possible, to swear not to 
remove from the city without his permission. 
I felt a repugnancy to the project, which as 



partaken of for nearly three days,) and anti- 
cipated in a glance the luxury of satisfying 
my hunger. But the enjoyment perished 
in the grasp. One morsel I raised to my 
lips — swallowed it eagerly— and feU sense* 
less on the ground. 

1 believe a sudden relief from such wantSy 
as 'I was afflicted with, has not unfreqoeotJy 
been attended with similar effects. When 
I recovered, 1 found myself lying on a small 
bed, in a dark and ill-furnished apartment. 
An old woman, in the character of a nurse, 
was sitting in (he room, from whom I learnt 
my swoon had continued some time , that I 
had been let blood, and finally deposited in 
my present place of repose. 1 did not feel 
inclined to sleep, and, therefore, in a short 
time abandoned the couch on whk:h I lay, 
and after remunerating in such sort as I was 
able the people of the house, for their care 
and attendance upon me, I left the place. 

The loss of blood, and want of food, made 
me feel weak, and nervously irritable. My 
stomach was afflicted with a pain like bnm* 
ing, but without any appetite. I felt rather 
a loathing of food ; and I wandered about 
the streets wretched and spiritless. Night 
at length came oo, and reminded me of the 
necessity of a lodging, which I soon procor- 
ed in a mean, dirty house at the outskirts of 
the city. I flung myself on my miserable 
pallet, and, wearied and exhausted, fell 
into a deep sleep, which continued till morn- 
ing. 

On rising, my first care was to prortde 
for my bodily wants, and I ate sparingly of a 
plain meal, fearful Of recalling the illness of 
the preceding day. Then 1 rambled out, 
and again wandered listless and depressed. 
I made now no effort to procure for m3'5clf 
the future means of support ; 1 looked not 
beyond the moment that was passing over. 
Since my visit to the physician, a spell 
seemed to hang over me, and strange fan* 
cics began to take possession of me, unpro- 
vided as I was with any occupation which 
might dispel their influence. Tho engage- 



I lingered, increased momentarily ; the pro- ment which I had entered iato I now re- 



fessor observed it, and without speaking, 
stretched his hand toward the money, as if 
about to put an end to the transaction, rath- 
er than be fatigued by delay : the motion 
roused me at once; I gazed at the coin, 
Sbid, pressed by the ravenous pain which in- 



garded with horror ; I seemed enthralled in 
chains which manacled both body and soul. 
I had restricted myself from leaving Milan, 
yet in Milan I had no means of subsistence 
when the Doctor's pittance should be ex- 
pended. Then I tormented myself with 
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iiD8^iDiD|^ the purposes to which my wretch- 
ed frame might be applied wheo it should 
hare come luto the possession of its purcha- 
ser. Theideaof complete dismemberment 
"-^ becoming one of the wonders of an an- 
atomises collection, seemed dreadful and 
unnatural. The dreams o( the old Egyp- 
tians, on the conuexion of the soul with the 
body, recurred to me, and 1 shuddered to 
think of Uie abominations to wtiich I should 
lie exposed alter death. 1 envied the ban- 
daged mummies, and saw a paradise in a 
catacomb, compared to the disgusting exhi- 
bition of a virtuoso^s closet 

It was a holiday with the Catholics, and 
passing.down a narrow street, I encounter- 
ed a procession of priests. Every one sank 
on their knees, and when they, rose, the 
crowd was so great, that I was forced into a 
small recess, where two or three old people 
were holding a conference. There was ao- 
Jthing, however fb this, to interest me, had I 
not heard the name of Galigni pronounced, 
and it arrested my attention instantly. 

"Ay, ay,^ said ope ; ^^ I shall not be per- 
suaded that all these doings can be for a 
good purpose; all these bodies and poor 
carcases are not cut up for nothing.^ 

"Very true, neighbour,^ answered an- 
other; **and, besides, why does he prac- 
tise all this horrible work at midnight, 
when it is fitter for good Christians to 
be sleeping in their beds, than sitting up 
carving their fellow creatures to pieces by 
candle-light.^'' 

*^ 1 wish,** said the old man who had spo- 
ken ^rst, " i wish that may be all ; Francis- 
co, that used to live with him, has given me 
» hint." 

Here he paused, whilst his audience pres- 
sed closer around' him, to hear the secret 
which his silence and oracular manner ap- 
peared to promise. 

" Francisco did say," continued the bar- 
rator ; " that once, when his master had ate 
nothing for near two days, not so much as a 
morsel of bread, he locked himself up at 
night in that square room that be has at the 
top of the house." . 

«' To be sure he has," interrupted an au- 
ditor, " and pretty doings have been there." 
"No doubt," answered the story-teller. 
" Well, as I was saying, there he locked 
himself up, and there Francisco looked 
through the key-hole, and saw him cutting 
pieces from a corpse, and he declares that 
he heard a noise like a kettle simmering ; 
and you may guess," he continued, with an 
oracular shake of the head, " you may 
guess the rest." 

*• Ay, I warrant," answered one of the 
g^up, " he has had many a fine meal there, 
—it's a shame such things should be suf- 
fered." 



away maltreating the physician^ chancter* 
—Shall I be laughed at, if 1 say that this ri« 
diculous nonsense had, in my present state 
of mind, a fearful effect upon me f To those 
who consider the situation in which I waa 
placed, and reflect upon the intimate con- 
nexion of bodily and mental weakness and 
indisposition, it will not appear very strange 
that the stories of these old gossips produc- 
ed in me a double terror and uneasiness. I 
roamed from spot to spot, but the horrors 
which 1 had conjured up accompanied mO 
still. ' 

As I passed by the post-office, 1 inquired, 
I know not by what impulse, if there were 
any despatches for me. To my surprise, a 
small pa|t;el was placed in my hand. I hur- 
ried with it to the hovel where 1 lodged, and 
opening it, I found my long-expected letteia 
and remittances. 

My first thought was to leave Milan ; my 
next' was on the necessity of first seeing Ga- 
ligni, and of being released from my oath. 
I hastened to his abode,— he was from home, 
and would not return to Milan for a week. 
I was filled with despair at this intelligence; 
to occupy myself, 1 set about providing 
more eligible lodgings, and making prepar- 
ations for my departure. The week passed 
away, but my fears, my anxieties, conttnn- 
ed the same. Suppose Galigni should re- 
fuse to annul his bargain, must I remain a 
victim in Milan, or perjure myself by vio- 
lating my oath .^ Then if, as I thought, in 
the disturbed state of my mind, it was not 
impossible he should be the monster— -the 
practiser of Unhallowed and mysterious rites, 
might he not endeavour to ensnare the soul 
as wt'll as the body ? Had be indeed the 
power.' — was he an adept in the occult 
science ? 

The reader may smile or frown; the fact 
was, my anxiety bad induced a nervous fe- 
ver, which affected my mental faculties, and 
rendered me the slave of feelings and inqui- 
etudes, which, at other times, I should have 
ridiculed and despised. The week had 
ela(»ed, the Doctor was returned, but hf 
some chance or other, I could never meet 
with him ; and not doubting but this waa pre* 
meditated on his part, I became confirmed 
in the belief ,that he was unwilling to part 
with his victim. At length the fever whwk 
affected me assumed a more violent fiyrm, 
and for some time I was insensible. StiU 
hideous chimeras danced before me, and I 
still suffered from the illusions which had 
haunted me. 

The very first object which met my sight 
on recovering, was Galigni himself. The 
sorcerer, or whatever he was, stood by my 
bed-side. I sprang towards him. I solicit- 
ed him to release me from my engagement* 
and offered any compensation he shoolA 



To this aU the rest assented, and went himself name. He gaaed on me with imntt 
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■orpriie, not remembering ID me the indi- 
▼iduai whose necessities bad shortly before 
redaced bim to enter into that abhorred 
eontraot, and be seemed inclined to attri- 
bute my Wolence to the effects of fear. 
Hoirever, the circumstance was ypeedily re- 
called to his mind, and be agreed to destroy 
the agreement without hesitation ; I was as- 
tonished at this, for, as 1 hau before said, 1 
had expected to encounter the greaten dif- 
ficulties in prevailing on bim to abandon our 
•greement. 1 gazed upon bim with incre- 
dulity, and was not immediately convinced 
of the reaiit) of ray happiness. 

The Doctor had been called in by the 
family in whose bouse 1 resided, and this 
simple ca»ualt> had relieved me from all my 
pain. I speedily recovered the enjoyment 
of my powers, both bodily and mental, and 
before I left Milan was sufficiently restored 
to wonder at the weakness which had so 
Bearly proved fatal to rne. 



MONKETts. 

An extnct tnm ttie Journal of u INsh olBcer in 

Colombia, 

On our way to Baranca we encamped for 
the night at the foot of a large mountain, 
but sleep was out of the question, for the 
trees were visited by groupes of green mon- 
Iceys, who kept up such horrid chattering 
during the night, as prevented our enjoymg 
a smgle mo!nent<b rest until day, when we 
were beset by immense flocks of parrots, 
paroquets, and macaws, more noisy than 
our nocturnal visitors. I had an opporinni- 
ty of witnessing the ingenuity of the Indian 
guides, one of whom proposed to rid us of 
the monkeys, provided begot a. handsome 
pen-knife as a reward. He went outside 
the trees with a bottle, in which be put some 
pease; putting down his fingem now and 
then, he took out some, which he eat with 
■eeming satisfaction : leaving a few strewed 
•round, he retired ; and the monkeys, who 
are Fery minute in their obsenrance of man's 
actions, descended very cautiously, and 
having found some of the pease, a quarrel 
ensued ; but one, more crafty than the rest, 
peeped into the bottle, and determining to 
•ecure a good handfull, thrust down his hand, 
and filling it, he set up a titter, as he found 
be could not withdraw his hand. The In- 
dian now ran and secured him, and all the 
tnbe fled from branch to branch in evident 
agitation. Part of an old red jacket beinir 
procured, all hands went to work to make 
him a new suit of clothes, and, after being 
dressed, he was let loose In the branch^ 
among his jutonished companions, who col- 

conoaity for about Bve minutes, a busy 

lZ!^"li ^^ e*»»«^««>nkeys plucking 
»noohM| a»d flogging the eoldiar monkev! 



who jumped from branch to branch, pana* 
ed by the whole commonwealth of monkey a, 
until they were out of sight Thus the In- 
dian ridded os of those pesti. We daily 
saw different tribes, perhaps three tribes of 
different colours in one day; some wei« 
very mischievous, throwing pistachios, limea 
and other fruits, at us. 

Our women rode on donkeys, one of which 
getting tired, and as beating would not 
make him go, he was abandoned : the moa- 
keys, as usual, were attentive spectaton* 
and seeing the donkey left, they descended 
to have a ride : three or four dozen mooat- 
ed together, on his ears, neck, and every 
other part, and even two clung to his tail, 
while the others whipped and scratcdied 
him. The donkey, frighteoed by his noTol 
treatment, acquired new speed, and be^ 
oanteriog, while his pursuers as nimbly pli- 
ed bim, until be came up to our rear bray- 
ing. The monkeys now aiandoned him, eo 
dreadfully scratched and torn, that he never 
attempted to stop afterwaMs. 

Extraordinary ijvYEz^Txoif,-— An ioge* 
nious mechanist has just completed, and, as 
soon as be bas obtained a pa^nt, will mb- 
mit for hire a great variety of Aotomatoti 
Auctioneers, well adapted for selling pro- 
perty of every description, from a sixpenny 
tnnket to the laiigest freehold property.--. 
These machines will perform every rolatira 
duty of the most experienced Auctioneer, 
with signicant and appropriate actions, 
without the wonted noise and nonsense. 
When set in motion they will call the attan* 
tion of the company by a triple rap of the 
hammer with one band, whilst the other 
will pohit out the conditions of sale. A« 
soon as the lot is put up, the hammer will 
gracefully keep flourishing, whilst the head 
of the Automaton will gracefully nod at 
every bidding. In the front of the pulpit 
will be seen the index to the machinery, so 
that the bidders will know the exact moment 
the hammer must iaU, which will be far 
more certain (ban sales by the candle. 
Though the machines may be set to dwell 
an hour or more on a lot, yet they may be 
made to sell with such rapidity ' that the 
hammer will finally fall sixty times an hour • 
tfiis will be particularir useftrt for selling 
Pawnbroker's pledges, that most, by Act of 
Parliament, pass under the hammer. They 
have also affixed to the pulpit pedals to ac» 
tuate puffers — The Inventor bas also ready 
to let on hire a great variety of Cast-Iroa 
Parsons and Clerks, with and without wigs, 
^ will preach and sing by steam,--^. 



To have a respect for onrselres, guides 
our morals, and to have a deference for 
others, goTem3 our maoaen. 
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POETRY. 



Vw IA« Ifef»-rork LiUrmrg Gattite. 



LINES 
On Uu Death of a young Lady* 

•' Alw ! thD good die first : 
While thoM whose heartt ere dry «» summer dutt. 
Hereto ihe socket " 

Tub flower (hit springs with the moralng^s beem, 

The evening g«I« msf bllgbt i 
It may blo^om 40d faJoom. yet fhde like a dream. 

Ere the coming iborniAg*8 light 

Like a flower thou spryng'st, but the withering blalt 

Hath swept o*er thy fragile form— 
Thr stem lies eruiib'd, and thy sool hath passM 

From life's «* pitiless, peHiBg** storm. 

Oh ! a flower may bloom, or a flower may Tade* 

What recks it when it perish'd? 
But fir other ihoughu an shed o'er the dead 

Of whom brighter hopes were cbArish'd, 

Ay^bOpes lie low with thy lifeless clay, ' • 

Are nided and fled for ever:— 
Like onr earliest dreams they have pass'd away, 

To return again never—never. 

Poor giri ! ftill soon has lilt's monlng bloom 

Witn thee set In pain and sorrow • 
And a reft mother's brow by thy eirly doom 

Is grav'd with an added lurrow. 

The grave has elowd e*er meny a one. 
Like thee from this world early parted, 

But never has it closed uuoo 
A sBore tender or truer twirted. 

Farewell, farewell ! the Eteraal'i dcom 

Is pass'd Against all breathing clay, 
And the hearts that wieep in vain o*er thy tomb, 

May be cold as thine own ere day. 

Let H come when it list— at my lateet bour 

This fervent wish be mine : 
Alay my mind be as calm— my heart as pure— 

And mj sins be like unto tbint. c. 



TO OCTAVIA* 

Tht Ttghtk 9fth* rtUu Dmtgki$T9 ^ J. £.*•**, Et^. 

** Ab I mayst thou ever be what now tbou aK, 
Nor unbeseem the promise of thy spring. 
As fair in form as warm, yet pure in heart- 
Love's image upott earth without his wing. 
And guileless beyond Bope's imagining i"^B^T9m. 

Full many a f loomjr nonth bath past. 

On flftggiu^ wing, regafdien by,— 
Vnmarked by augbt save grief— bioco laat 

f gased upon tliy bright blue eye. 
And bad6 my Lyre pbnr forth for thee 
Its straijis of wildest minstrelsy ! 
For all my joys are withered now,— . 

The hopes I most relied on thwarted, 

And sorrow hath overspread my brow 

With many a shade since last we parted : 
Yet, 'mid that murkiness of lot. 
Young Peril thou art ublbrgot ! 

There are who love to trace the smile 

That dimples upon childhood's cheek. 
And hear from lips devoid of guile. 

The dictates of the bosom break ;*• 
Ah ! who of such could look on thee 
Without a wish to rival me ! 
Kone ; — his must be a stubborn heart. 

And strange to every softer feeling, 
Who from thy glance could hear to part 

Cold, and unmoved — without revealing 
Borne portion of the fond regret 
Which dimmed my eye when last ^t met ! 



Sweet bud of Beauty !^Mid the thrill— 

The anguished thrill of hope delayed,— 
Peril — iand pain— rnnd every ill 

That can the breast of man invade,— 
No tender thought of thine and thee 
Hath faded from my memory ; 
But I have dwelt on each dear form 

Till woe, awhile, gave place to gladness, 
And that remembrance seemed to charm 

Almost to peace my bosom's sadness ;— 
And now again I breathe a lay. 
To bail thee on thy natal day ! 

O ! might the 'fondest, prayers prevail 

For blessings on thy Atture years ! 
Or innocence, like thine, avail 

To save thee from aflSiction's tears! 
Each moment of thy life should bring 
Some new delight upon its wing ; 
And the wild sparkle of thine eye — 

Thy guilelessness of soul revealin^^ 
Beam ever thus, as beadteously, 

Undim^ned— save by those gems of feeling^*- 
ThoMi soft, luxurious diops which floW| 
In pity, for another's woe. 

But vain the thotight !— It may not be !— 

Could prayers avert misfortune's btigbt. 
Or hearts from sinful passion free 

Here hope far unalloyed delight, 
Thea, those who guard thine opening bloom 
Had never known one hour of gloom. 
No— if the chastening stroke of Fate 

On guUty heads alone descended, 
Sure they would ne'er baye felt its weight, 

In whose pure bosoms, sweetly blended^ 
Life's dearest social virtues move, 
III one bright endless chain of love ! 

Then since upon this earth, joy's beama 

Are fading— frail, and few in number. 
And melt — like the light-woven dreame 

That steal upon tl^ mourner's slumberr— 
Sweet one \ I'll wish thee strength to bear 
The ills that Heaven may bid thee share ; 
And when thine infancy hath fled [thef, 

And Tiipe with .woman's sone hath bound 
If, in the path thou'rt doomed to tread. 

The thorns of sorrow lurk, and wound thee* 
Be thine that exquisite relief 
Which blossoms mid the springs of grief ! 

And like the many-tinted Bow, 

Which smiles the showery clouds away* 
May Hope— Griefs Iris here below— 

Atteod, and soothe thee on thy way. 
Till full of years — thy cares at rest«- 
Thou seek'st the mansions of the blest ! 
Young Sister of a mortal Nine, 

Farewell :^-Perchanoe a long farewell ! 
Though woes unnumbered yet be mine. 

Woes, Hope may vainly strive to quell,^ 

rn half unteach my soul to pine. 
So there be bliss for thee and thine ! 

A. A. Watti. 



TKS CHRISTIAN THiani^S ADD&XSB TO BSE 
AP08TATK LOYKR. 

O ! lost to faith, to peace, to Heaven \ 

Canst thou a recreant be 
To Him whose life for thine was given. 

Whose cross endured for thee i 



rst 
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Canst thou fof earthly joys resign 
A lore immorcalf pure, divine .' 
Yei link thy plighted truth to mine. 
And cleave unchanged to me ? 

Thou canst not— and His breathed in Tain— 

The sophistry of love ; — 
Though not in' pride or cold disdain 

Thy falsehood I reprove ;— 
Inly my heart may bleed — but yet 
Mine is no weak-^no vain regret ; 
Thy wrongs to me I might forget— 

But not to Him above. 

Cease then — thy fond impassionM vow, 

In happier hours so dear ; 
(No virgin pride restrains me now) 

I must not turn to he^r ; 
For still my erring heart might prove 
Too weak to spum thy profiered love ; 
And tears, though feigo'd and false, might 
move. 

And prayers, though insincere. 

But no ! the tie so firmly bound 

Is torn asunder now ; 
How deep that sudden wrench may wound« 

It recks not to avow ; 
Go thou to fortune and to fame ; 
I sink to sorrow — suffering — shame — 
Yet think, when Glory gilds thy uame| 

I would not be as thou. 

Thou canst not light or wavering deem 

The bosom all thine own ; 
Thou know'st, in Joy's enlivening beam, 

Or Fortune's adverse frown. 
My pride, my bliss had been to share 
Thy hopea ; to soothe thiue hours of care ; 
With thee the Martyr's cross to bear, 

(h win the Martyr's crown. 

Tis o'er ; but never from my "heart 

Shall Time thine image blot ; 
The dreams of other days depart ; — 

Tlioa shalt not be forgot ; 
And never in the suppliant sigh 
Poured forth to Him who sways the sky, 
Shall mine own name be breathed on high. 
And thine remembered not. 

Farewell ! and oh ! may He whose love 

Endures, though Man rebel, 
Id mercy yet thy guilt reprove ; 

Thy darkening clouds dispel : 
Where'er thy wandering steps incline. 
My fondest prayers — nor only mine ; — 
The aid of Israel's God be thine ; 

Aad in His name — Farewell 1 

Pals, 



THEY KNOW NOT MY HF.ART. 

They know not my henrt. who believe there cao be 
One stafn of this eerth In Its feelings for thee ; 
Who think while 1 see thee ui beeuty*t young hour, 
As pure as the inorniofi*s antt dew oo the flow'r, 
I could ham what I iove^aathe sun*8 wanton ray 
But aailes on the dewslrop, to waite it away ! 

Ko-beaining with light as those young feituref are, 
Tbere^ a light round thy heart whieh n lovelier fan 
It is not that cheek— *tb the soul« dawning clear 
Thro* Its lanocefit blush, makes thy beauty so dear: 
As the sky we look up to. though glorious and fair, 
1« lookM uptothe owre, beeauaa Hsaven is there ! 

Bfooat: 



TO 



Thou wert to me a morning dreaM 

J*hat vanishes with day — 
Woven of an ethereal frame. 

Alloyed with mortal clay. 

And now when thou all spirit art 

In memory's treasury. 
And I can t>ear with callous hearty 

Griefless to speak of th^e— 

Thou seemcst only to have b^eo 

A vision soft and bright, 
That floated lovely a*er eairth's scene 

To glorify its night. . 

Yet from my retrospective gleam 

Of bliss IM take thee not; 
Enough for me that eye's mild beam— 

Thy passion unforgot— 

Callipg* again long perish'd hours, 

And bringing to me still » 
Pleasures that were too briefly ours. 

Regrets that almost kill. 

For hadst thou lived, tinie cold had mad* 
' The love that now shall burn, 
Chasten'd by years ; or thou hadst paid 
Indifference in return. 

Now thou art dear as at thebirtli 

Of our long parted love, 
Unchanged, when all beside of earth 

Haih cloyM or ceased to move. 

For I have well nigh run tlie round 

Of frail humanity ; 
But have no treasure worthy found 

To buy one dream of thee ! 



A TALE. 
Trantlattd/ram CAc Bredt ^Jwfniui. 

In debt, deserted, and forlorn, 

A melancholy elf, 
Repolv'd upon a Monday jnorny 

To go Bud hang himself. 

He reach'd the tree ; wben,]o ! he views 

A pot of gold, conceaPd ; 
He snatch'd it up, threw down the noose. 

And scamper'd from the field. 

The owner came, found out the theft. 
And having scratch'd his head. 

Took up the rope the otiier left, , 
And huug himself instead ! 



Probably Proridence baa implanted pee« 
vishDess and ill temper in old persons, in 
compassion to the friends or relations who 
are to survive ; as it must naturally lessen 
the concern they roigbt otherwise feel for 
their loss. 

I prefer the Greek epigram to tlie Latin 
one. The first consists in a natural, but 
not obrions thought, expressed frith strength 
and delicacy. The latter has too 'much 
point and conceit in it : It has not the tmo 
simplicity of ai^^ient wit* 
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LINNiEAN ANNALS. I 



Cemmttfiicatloii of Dr. FamuelL.BIitcbill, Hooor- 
»ry PKS't of the Lloncin Society of M York. 

On (he new diKOvered Specimena of Mner- 
ala^ and Qeology in the State of Atfio^ 
Yorky by the digging t^ the Grand Canal. 

1 fORw ABO yoa a catalofpie of the minends 
in my musenm, ftirired from Lockport. A 
pirt was collected daring^ my tour along^ the 
WeBtero Caaal from Albany to Buffalo, 
during the autnmn of 18S4, and the rest 
procured by exchanges and negotiations 
since. I consider my collection as ample 
and complete. 

Among the benefits arising from that great 
public work, are the disclosures rriative to 
Mineralogy and Geology. The excaration 
through the rocky ridge dividing the waters 
of the Genesee rirer fmn those which run 
into the Niagara by the channel of the To- 
newanto, have disclosed the following inte- 
resting specimens. 

1. The amorphous rock, which is a car- 
bonate of lime, and capable of being con- 
rerted by fire into a material for cement. 

£. The lime stone of the strata, contain- 
ing encrinites, entrochites, echinites, and 
other organic remains ; proving the former 
dominion of the ocean thereabout 

3. Carbonate of lime in the form of most 
elegant crystals, some of which exhibit the 
appearance of acute rhombs, that are of a 

fine whitish complexion, and completely ca- 
rer the surfaces which support tbem ; while 
others wear the aspect of dogVtooth spar, 
being in the form of six-sided pyramids. 
These latter are of a hyaline or watery co- 
lour, and contrast beautifully with the pro- 
ceeding. Sometimes they are connected at 
their bases, and produce dodecohedrons, or 
twelve-sided crystals of singular beauty. 

4. Fluate of lime, of blpish and hyaline 
hues ; in fine cubic configurations. 

5. Sulphate of lime, in the lamellated and 
tabular forms, and of exquisite transparency. 
Through this hallucidity which equals that 
of the finest crown-glass, the before men- 
tioned rhombic and pyramidal crystals can 
be perfectly seen, as the gypsum invests and 
contains them within its mass. They some- 
tiooes project beyond their incrfistation or 
investiture, and break throtagh its sides; 
mnd then again, they stud it over by external 
adherence as to a base. ^ 



6. The various modifications of thesn 
crystals are peculiarly striking, and diver- 
sified in almost endless forms. The combi- 
nation of their figures and hues are very 
ag^ieeable to behold. 

7. But their interest is exceedingly in- 
creased by the superb sulphate of strontian 
distributed through the whole formation. It 
assumes the shape of long, parallel, and fiat- 
tish crystals, with a hint bluish tinge. This 
is frequently imbedded, like the others, in 
the diaphanous and brilliant gypsum. 

8. Sulphate of strontian, apart and by it- 
self, found in distimit masses, weighing thir- 
ty pounds or more. These pieces exceed 
thdse from Putin Bay and Lake Hurcm, and 
are in all probability the finest in the worid. 
They are of singular purity and splendour. 

9. Pieces of the before mentioned spars, 
dusted over as it Were- with pyrites, or the 
yellowish sulphuret of iron, and occasion- 
ally including the same within their sub- 
stance. 

10. Fragmentsof the like, containing the * 
sulphuret of zinc, or yellowish blende. 

IK Parcek of similar minerals, contain- 
ing galena, or the sulphuret of lead. 

12. Lumps of considerable magnitude, 
very ponderous and almost massive, pro- 
nounced to he the •anhydrous sulphate of 
lime, of a supremely elegant quality. 

Mr. Joseph Moulton, on my suggestion, 
obtained specimens of these minerals from 
the proprietor of the extensive collection, 
and carried them to Paris, for exhibition to 
the S avans. 

Since the completion of the Canal, it will 
not be practicable, without g^eat labour and 
expense, to obtain any more of these inte- 
resting productions : but the numerous and 
choice assortment possessed by Dr. Johnson 
of Lockport, is sufficient to furnish many 
cabinets. 



Dr. Samuel Akxrly read a paper on the 
colouring matter of the HemaioxyUm Cam' 
pechianumy or logwood of commerce ; large 
quantities of which are employed in the arta 
of dyeing, principally for producing black 
colours. 

He stated that he had ascertained by ex- 
periment that Campeachy logwood contain- 
ed 25 per cent., or one-fourth its weight of 
colouring matter. That cold water would 
extract a considerable portion of the colour- 
ing matter, and that at a temperature of 60? 
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of Fahranheil^ thermometer, water would 
take ap from chipped lo|^wood about 10 per 
cent. 

Is there no material that will precipitate 
the colouring^ matter of log^wood from iU 
suspension in water ? 

This object; obsenred the experimenter, 
has been sought for in various ways ; and 
numerous unsuccessful ezperinftents bare 
been made, to produce tbe effect It is 
stated in some of the books, that gelatine 
.will precipitate the colouring matter of re- 
getables. Accordingly, common glue and 
icthyopoUa, or fish glue, were tried, and 
also starch in a v^ety of ways, without 
success. 

It was next considered that the colouring 
matter of logwood was united with the gal- 
lic acid and tannin ; and that as the latter 
would precipitate the metallic oxides, pro- 
bably some of them would precipitate tbe 
tannin and colouring matter together* Ac- 
cordingly arsenic, copper, zinc, lead, &c. 
• were unsuccessfully employed. 

He further stated, that after a series of 
unsuccessful experiments, he had at length 
ascertained a method of precipitating the 
whole of the colouring matter of logwood 
from its solution in water ; and he made the 
experiment before the .Society. Tbe ex- 
periment appeared to be complete. The 
decoction of logwood was in a glass, and in 
a few minutes tbe colour subsided to the 
bottom, leaving the top waters perfectly 
clear and colourless. The experimenter 
stated, that by a variation in the process, 
the precipitate might be obtained either 
black or blue. 

When the colour is precipitated, the top 
waters may be decanted or drawn off, and 
less time and fuel required to evaporate the 
precipitate to dryness in preparing the ex- 
tract for medicinal purposes or for use in the 
arts. 

In the investigation of this subject other 
questions have arisen, and new desiderata 
have presented themselves, and these are 
under consideration. Hence the Doctor 
did not fuUy explain the method he pursued 
in the experiment made before the Society, 
until, an he observed, be should be better 
prepared to announce the result of experi- 
ments from which great public uitilty may 
be anticipated. 



In the UiCori7eir Hcnben sfths Llosats Sodetr* 
pace SOS. intteail of ** Dartri Thonptoa, Bm. of C«ju« 
SaCouatj/* nad ** David Tlioaiaa, Siq. ChM Bsgl- 
aaar, sear Uoloo SprioptCajuga Coiinty.** 



PiuBSTDSirr^ Mbssaqe.— We have vend 
this production with no ovdioary tatistetioo* 
Rs views are spirited and compraliemivey 
and iti style bespeaks a writer to wboni 
strength and poUsh of lEDgoage are habiftnaL 
Mr. Adams is a man of reeolnle and deciaire 
character, and from tbe manly and detennifi- 
ed tone in which he speaka of the clatnaof 
our citizens upon Frasce, Denmark, Naples, 
and the Netherlands, (he executives of these 
Nations, that of France in particular, onist 
be aroused to the performance of acts of 
justice shamefully neglected and delayed. 

The President alludes to the claims of our 
revolutionary sires in language that does 
him honour — will congress dare to oegtect 
these claims another year, and suffer the 
graves^of more of thete abused veterans to 
reproach their injustice! We trust DOt— 
we trust that the time has arrived for Ame* 
rica to redeem her character from oppro- 
brium and disgrace«{which her conduct, alike 
ungrateful and impolitic^ has brought upon 
her. If another year rolls by without a re- 
vision of the revolutloaary pebdon bin of 
18S0,(an act clogged with conditions indica- 
tive of snob heartlessoess and narrowness of 
ioul in the man who framed andthe congress 
who sanctioned them, that the most coU- 
blooded politician might well blush for having 
taken any part in their imposition) tbe mem- 
bers who oppose or neglect a decmU amend- 
ment should be held up individually as ob- 
jects of reproof and punishment. 



General Hamilton and the Fedebac 
CoNSTrruTTON. Mr. Madison. 

In the message of President Adams we find 
this remark — "Nine years have elapsed since 
a predecessor in this office, now not tbe last, 
the citizen who perhaps of all others through- 
out the Union, contributed most to the for- 
mation and establishment of ouroonstitntion, 
in his valedictory address to Congress imme- 
diately preceding his retirement from pub- 
lic life, urgently recommended the revision 
of tbe judiciary, kc.^ — Mr. Madison, the 
person here alluded to, was by no means the 
citizen who of all others contributed moat to 



tiie farmatiott of oar coDstitution. . That 
pereon wai 

the greatesl man that ever lived in thiB 
country, disting^uished alike for talent and 
integrity, for wisdom and valour. We hold 
ourselves in readiness to ^e our authority 
for the following statement. At the time 
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rity. It would have boeh quite as proper 
for Pope to have used the adjective pronoun 
in the commencement of his translation of 
the Iliad, thus — 



Eu wrath, to Oraece tb« dtreful >prlflg 

or woes uooumbereU, henveol j GoddOM irat*~' 

leaving it to the classical reader to discover 

whose wrath is the subject of allusion. 

The statue oCMemnon poured forth a strain 



vrben Gen. Hamilton, Mr. Madison And Mr. ' ^^ cheerful music at sun-riso^suppose 



Jay, were writing '* the Federalist,'' Gen. 
Hamilton and Gouvemeur Morris and an- 
other gentleman, who is still living, had an 
interview for the purpose of discussing some 
subjects connected with the Nos. of the Fed- 
eralist. During this conversation, Gen. 
HamiltoO suted eiplicttly that he had found 
JMr. Madison so slow in his co-operation. that 
hM hinuelf had been obliged to sketch the 
mdUnes of the munbere, and to send them to 
Mr. Madison, who arranged and amplified 
Ihem. We derive our information on this 
subject directly from the gentleman who 
was the third party at this interview, and we 
•tand ready to give bis name to any person 
who may desire it. 



IDLE HOURS. 

Tm second book of Dr. Young's Night 
Thoughts begins with the following sen- 
tence— 

•« Wb«o tho cockcrow, bs wept— •mots bj thtt sys 
WhUta look! oo Die. on ell *' 

Who-me^ ? If an author's meaning is to 
be gathered from his words, the Dr. means 
that the weeping and the crowing were both 
acts of the same creature. Now though a 
ivoster dissolved in tears may be a very 
sentimeBtal object, there is nothing in na- 
ture which has so triumphant and proud a 
•onnd as his crow, and wecanoot believe 
that the brave bird would be guilty of such 
inconsistency as to crow and weep simulta- 
neously. Besides if Mr. Hazlitt isto be be- 
lieved, ** JIftfn is the only animal that laughs 
and weep6,"although Diogenes proved, from 
Plato's definition, a plucked goose to be a 
ffuifi, still a rooster is not a goose, and con- 
sequently has no right by the lawof nature 
either to laugh or weep. 

Doct. Toung has left it to the sagabity of 
his reader to ascertain that '* he" represents 
** Peter" in this sentence, for nowhere in the 
whold book is Peter mentioned, and he who 
is rusty in biblical lore would be somewhat 
puzzled with the Doctor^ subttne obicQ- 



wriler were to commence a poem on this 
subject in the Dr.'s manner— 

*• Vkeo the eua raee. U aung ;'* 

would not the reader have a right to con- 
clude that the poet meant to represent the 
sun as quitting his bed in a good humour, 
travelling jollily up the east, and astonishing 
all early risers with a eolo or a recUaUM? 

A gentlemaik who makes love to every 
pratty face be meets, is denominated ** a male 
eo^ttsKe"— the definition of coquette is "a 
girl who endeavours to gain admiren."* The 
corollary to tliis proposition is therefore, a 
gentleman who makes love to every fair lady 
is a male girl who endeavours to gain ad- 
mirers. Quod erat demonstrandum. 

# « « 

• 

Those ingenious critics who detect fda- 
giarism in an author when be happens to 
use a similar expression with some other 
writer, will be pleased to have a rap at Gold- 
smith— 



•• She [tbe world] ^m but lUtle, nor that tittle loos ** 

Toi*5e. 
*' Man weota but little here below 
If or went! that tittle long.** 

GOLDSIIITI. 

* * a 

There are too great classes of incredu- 
lous people, and their incredulity springs 
from two diametricallyoppositecauses,know- 
ledge and ignorance. A man of cifltivation 
and undcfrstanding is incredulous where ha 
cannot trace a thing to a natural and proba- 
ble cause ; an ignorant man, if self<:onceit 
mixes, as it often happens, with hit stupidity, 
will believe nothing which he has not seen and 
sometimes will doubt even the evidence of 
his senses when he does see any thing which 
surpasses his understanding. And how 
should it be otherwise ? Tell such a man 
that the clouds have sometimes poured down 
blowers of blood and #Aowsr« ofjire^ and he 
will either laugh at your credulous folly or 
quarrel with yon for attempting to make a 
fool of him, witboutff fiaff yott 
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that such pbenomena tiave actually been 

observed, and that philosopby bas divested 

them of their once sopernatoral character. 

Oa the other hand, unassumio^ igDorance 



the stores of thy fortaDe,.aBd tbe ireasiirei 
of thy brain ! And does be not give witk 
tbe profttse liberaUty of a generous heart, 
until be awakens to tbe knowledge that 



is credulous, and presumptuous knowledge i they who are battening on his kindness. 



is incredulous. The former will see a ghost 
in every grave-yard, and a terrific demon in 
every will o^ ivisp ; the latter ** madly vain of 
dubious lore,'* \f ill doubt tbe immortality of 
its own spirit and the ^blime mysteries of 
holy revelation — we say doubty for as we 
have before observed, no man can disbelieve 
on convkiion. 

With respect to the moral character of 
men, there is in some beings a credulity 
which is allied to all that is good, generous, 
and endearing in the human heart. It is 
that romantic spirit of early youth, which, 
casting its own beautiful hue over nature, 
and estimating the world at large by the 
standard of its own purity, nobleness, and 
honour, believes in the sincerity of patriot- 
ism, the disinterestedness of friendship,and tbe 
fidelity of love. In vain does tbe deep judg- 
ing Seneca repeat to such enthusiasts, **Take 
from men ambition and vanity, and yon will 
neither have heroes nor patriots,^ in vain 
does inspired Wisdom tell them, ^' Every man 
is a friend to him that giveth gifts," and 
mournfully ask, **a faithful man who can 
fiQd ?*) — in Vain does enchanting Poesy sing 
that love 



are base, and mean, and narrow-hearted ? 

Fortunately there are exceptions to tiiit 
state of things ; fortunately, generous spirits 
do sometimes meet and prove that the stories 
of David and Jonathan, of Orestes and Py- 
lades, olr Damon and Pythias, are not wild 
and romantic fictions ! 



time's SP£CTAC|<E8. 

** Quidquld tsdnt bonlnet." 



On earth unseen or on\y found 
To wtrm tbe turtle*> nest ; 

in vain for them does prudence pour forth 
her maxims; and wisdom her warnings. 
Incapable of deceit in themselves, they do 
not suspect it in others, and with a rash but 
noble confidence, tbey rush upon the arena 
of active life to be deceived by the false, 
cheated .by the selfish, and plundered by the 
mercenary. Every sycophant turns their 
ardent zeal to his own account by professing 
bis friendship, every knave picks their 
pockets by persuading them of his honesty, 
and every calculating, cunning hypocrite 
ensures their generous assistance and dis- 
interested services, by assuming a character 
similar to their own. Is this an over- wrought 
picture ? Is it not a faithful sketch of what 
occurs to every generous, honourable, and 
magnanimous man when he begins the 
march of life ? If he possess wealth or talent, 
do not the descendants of the horse-leech 
lurroand bim and cry— give, give, (rom 



A person in New-Oileans purchased a 
phial of magnesia, in which Ue found one 
hundred dollars in bank bills. This is tbe 
first instance we ever knew of a man^ boying 
physic to his own advantage.-^— KtnpAom. 
The American paiuter Mr. Stuart, has pvea 
Mr. Browere the following certificate, 
*' Mr. Bitowere bas made a bust of me from 
the hfe, with which 1 am perfectly satisfied, 
and which I hope will remove any illiberal 
misrepresentation that may prevent tbe na- 
tion from possessing records of more impor« 
tant men.^' Now if we throw tbe emphasis 
on the word morey in this sentence, it makes 
Mr. Stuart call himself an important man 

if we emphasize imporianty it makes 

Mr. Stuart speak with modesty. The lat- 
ter is his meaning, and it is not for tbe pniw 
pose of misrepresenting Mr. S. (who is a maa 
of talent and modesty) that we thos criticise 
the sentence, but merely to show the great 
difference vrhich emphasis may make in the 

meaning of words. The governor of the 

isle of Pares is a shoemaker, and keeps a 
grog-shop. We suppose the aristocraiSy of 
the Isfand mend shoes and patronise the 
Governor* ■ A woman in Germany, work- 
ing in the fields, laid down her in&ntaiidan 
eagle pounced upon it and carried it away. 
This bird ought to be indicted for child-steal- 
ing. —^The Emperor of Russia is about 
banging tbe freemasons in bis dominions, be 
and tbe sweet Ferdinand bad better take 
care — freemasons are not particulariy fond 
of being banged, and tbey may perchancre 
decline the exaltation in a manner nfore pe- 
culiar than polite. Tbe Englisb govern- 
ment bas placed a military post at Napolecm^a 
tomb, with orders to keep guard mer it« 
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night and day. <*The times ba^e been,'^ 
says Macbeth, 

*• That wheo the brmio^ were out the mtQ would die, 
And there an eod, but now they riae actio, 
And Utah us from our ttooli.*' 

It would leem frooa these precautions that 
tiie British ministry fear a return of the time 
to which Macbeth alludes*— A child was 
lately suffocated in § steam-bath, at the 
west : were we on a jury to try this affair, 
we sboold find Uie operator guilty of murder 
*-«n ignorant quack who thus sacrifices the 
lives of others, forfeits his own, and tke law 
should take it — igpoorance is but a poor apol- 
. Qgy for destroying health and life. The 
exercise of sawing wood is said to be a cure 
for consumption ; heaven grant that reme- 
dies equally innocent may be discovered for 
all other disorders— we opine, however, that 
gin iling will oiaintain its ground as the best 
remedy for consumption. 

Gehkbal Boto. — We are indebted for 
the copy of the subsequent sketch of this 
gallant soldier^ services and treatment to 
the New England Galaxy, the Editor of 
which ranks second to none in the Union in 
mental power and manly independence of 
character. Would that it were in oar pow- 
er to say that the treatment of General Boyd 
is an isolated instance of neglected worth 
and forgotten services — but it is only one 
blot on the blotted page of our nationsd an- 
Dals, the perusal of which must excite shame, 
regret and indignation, in ererj generous 
and honourable breast. For heaven^ sake, 
let the trumpeters of republican gratitude be 
stiU! 

OSlfXRAL BOTD. 

This, officer who had been distinguished 
lor gallantry and good conduct before the 
declaration of war, and had added to his rep- 
utation and services whenever he was em- 
ployed after that event, was banished from 
the camp of his country with a contemptuous 
brevity, the unkindness of which could not 
have been aggravated by Domitian himself. 
The ** brevi osculo^^ with which Tacitus in- 
dignantly tells OS, that jealous and ferocious 
tyrant saluted and dismissed the conqueror 
of Britain, was happily modernized in the 
following circular to the hero of Tippecan* 
Doe and the captor of Fort George ; 

" Department of War, 2«J May^ 181 5. 

" Sir: Enclosed you will receive the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, containing a statement 
of the Military Peace Establishment of the 
United States, which yoa will please to con* 



sider as coming authentically from this De« 
partment, and act accordingly.^ Ac* &c. 

The meaning of this evidently was — 
*'You will perceive, by the enclosed lisig 
of the army, that you are left out, and 
you will please to take yourself off accord" 
ingly." 

Let it be remembered- that the officer to 
whom this circular was addressed, had been 
longer a general officer than any of his peers, 
who were appointed to try his merits and 
condemn him to obscurity. That, by the 
excellent discipline of his corps, and his 
own personal intrepidity, he arrested the 
midnight rage of tbe Indian savage, ere it 
was slaked' in blood ; saved an army from 
destruction — a province %)m desolation. 
That he executed the splendid and success- 
ful descent upon Fort George. That, in a 
critical and complicated operation, with 
raw recruits (for the most part) against su- 
perior numbers, and every advantage of po- 
sition, he drove a veteran army from the 
field, and captured en important fortress. 
That there, >^ though damned by the faint 
praise*^ or silent censure of his commander, 
his alacrity in the service was not extin- 
guished nor even damped. That he remain- 
ed in the field until his superiors retired from 
dangers and toils ; that he courted and shar- 
ed, and maintained, as Commander-in-Chief, 
exact discipline and a formidable counte- 
nance, upon that frontier, during twa 
months, disconcerted neither by the belea- 
guering annoyance of the enemy, nor the 
discouraging and contradictory orders of the* 
government ; and that, in this varied course 
of glory and vexation, his patriotism was 
never questioned, his duty neglected, nor his 
courage surpassed. 

Here the retrospect of his services migh€ 
terminate without leaving him behind any 
man of bis rank (Scott alone excepted) iir 
the army. If, for example, Gen. Gainc» 
had been in action on the Thames, Gen^ 
Boyd had been distinguished on the Wabasli. 
If Gaines had gallantly defended Fort Erie, 
on one extremity of the Niagara, Boyd had 
as gallantly carried and held Fort George on 
tlie other. Yet Gaines was brevctted a Ma- 
jor General for his exploit, white Boyd, in 
spite of his, was dropped from the roll of tlie 
army ; Gaines was feasted, thanked, speech- 
ed up, and medalled, very deservedly, while 
Boyd was detruded tauntingly from a situa- 
tion of honour, by a minister, although truly 
enlightened and benrgnant— 

*• That oever let s Bquadron io the field, 
Nor the diTision of %. bailie knows, 
More than a ipiiister.*' 

But I, who have no other interest io pur* 
sue these remarks than that which is inspired 
by a love of justice and historic truth — who 
never served under General Boyd, and 
planted in my native soutbero aoil oercr 
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expect to aee bim ; who,, by comparing him (such ** good conduct and gallantry,^ od tb^ 



with General Gaines, can intend or effect 
for either nought but honor, may be allowed 
without controversy or question, to extend 
a little the view here taken of General 
Boyd^ services, in the hope that, even at 
this late day, his friends may claim, in hi& 
behalf, from his state or his countrj, some 
portion of the large debt which they both 
owe to his signal services and solid merit. 

When the plan of the campaign of 1813 
Was so modelled or re-modelled, as to require 
that the American forces should operate on 
the line of St. Lawrence, the Commander* 
in-Chief being in bad health, descended 
Lake Ontario with his suite, in a Toyage di- 
rect to Sacket^ Harbor, while to General 
Boyd was conlig^e<f the command of the 
left division, and the difficult and laborious 
task of transporting the troops, stores, artil- 
lery, kc, in barges, along the coast to the 
foot of the Lake. The weather proved un- 
commonly tempestuous and inclement, but 
the service was diligently attended to, and 
after a series of hs^dships and accidents, 
successfully performed. On descending the 
St. Lawrence, his rank and his zeal alike 
exposed htm to severe duty t and when the 
obstructioos of the navigation in our front, 
and the pressure of the enemy on our rear^ 
rendered it indispensable that a passage by 
land should be secured. Gen. Boyd was ap- 
pointed to the arduous service of checking 
the keen pursuit of the enemy and protect- 
ing the rear of the army, while Gen. Brown, 
whose experimental knowledge of the coun- 
try, and shrewd activity were relied upon, 
was directed, with the elite of the army, to 
open a way in front for the expedition. 

The obstacles and resistence presented to 
Gen. Brown, were briskly attacked and quick- 
ly removed ; while Gen. Boyd had to sustain, 
with many circumstances of disparity a 
doubtful and sanguinary action, against for- 
ces which assailed him both by land and wa- 
ter, and which, as often as they approached 
him, were vigorously repelled. The inci- 
dents which compose the narrative of that 
action, are too numerous to be here intro- 
duced. In point of unity of command — 
which is essential almost to success — it wafr 
scarcely less unfortunate than the battle of 
Bladenaburg; and it is very certain that 
nothing but the steadiness and ardour of 
Gen. Boyd enabled him to preserve a eon- 
sistent course of measures through so tumul 
tuary a scene. These qualities however he 
displayed, and in such bold relief, that Gen 
eral Swift, who was present, declared, in a 
dispatch on the subject of the battle, that ' a 
more zealous and brave officer than Gen. 
Boyd, never put himself at the head of a 
column ;^ and the Deputy Adjutant Gener- 
al of the enemy, acknowledged, that the 
British troops had not before encountered 



part of the Americans* 
. But Gen. Boyd^ greatest dangers seentt 
not to have arisen from the enemy. Here 
again he bad hardly repulsed their last at- 
tack, and in obedience to his orders re-em- 
barked his troops, when inferior officers 
were forward in denouncing, some his te- 
merity, some his caution ; and when the gal- 
lant and devoted officer sent in his report of 
the battle to the connnander-in-chief, who 
lay, during the whole of it, sick in his boat^ 
cabin, he suppressed it, and directed his aid 
to make out a diffe^en^ one — a measure 
equally absurd and unjust: and which, pro- 
ceeding from a man of Gen. Wilkinson^* lib- 
erality, is to be considered as one of the ef- 
fects of debility and sickness on his accom- 
plished mind. 

This limited sketch will completely justify 
and amply illustrate the observations pre- 
ceding it. And they serve to represent to 
the just consideration <^ his countrymen, the 
claims of a patriot soldier— stronger because 
they are compounded of merit and injustice 
^who fought at least as many battles, en- 
countered as much danger, and performed 
as arduous duties, even as Gen. Gaines or 
Gen. McComb ; and who, so far from re* 
ceiving thanks, or even credit, was thrust 
fVom the array by the Executive, with cir- 
cumstances of apparent ignominy. 

If circumstances did render it necessary 
that this meritorious officer should no longer 
draw his sword in the cause of his country; 
if there was a charm, a freshness in the bril- 
liant campaign of 1814, which fascinated the 
government as well as the nation ; respect 
for his faithful services, his patient soldier- 
ship, his ardent patriotism, should have been 
distinctly manifested by those who required 
him to yield it up. A stamp of merit, & 
pledge of gratitude, should have accompani- 
ed the despatch that announced to him the 
termination of his military life^a pledge, 
which the first opportunity should have b^n 
taken to redeem, and a stamp, that should 
have been his passport to an early knd hon- 
orable provision. But he has been singular- 
ly disregarded. Gen. Dearborn, who was 
certainly not fausbioned by nature, for the 
polished arts and easy elegance of diploma- 
cy, was rewarded for his military services, 
with a foreign mission of high rank. Gen* 
Miller (whose services cannot be too highly 
estimated) was brevetted and retained ia 
seVvice ; when camp and garrison duty got 
distasteful to him, was gratified with Uie 
Government of Arkansas ; and when sick 
of this, with the collectorship of Salem. 
Many other officers were provided for, either 
by the States or the Federal Government, 
but few of whom could prefer such claims 
as Gen. Boyd. Gen. Miller, who has the 
feelings as well as the fame of a soldier, can- 
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not be imensibleto the neglect experienced 
by hit old commaDder, and oiuit feel, that if 
the treatment which Gen. Boyd has soffer- 
ad, can be called justice, that which he him- 
•elf has receiTed, may be called favonritism. 

POI«TBIUS. 

THE OPfe:RA. 



The Italian opera has lately been intro- 
duced into this coantry : from what we had 
preTioQsIy read of it, we always esteemed it 
ja fiiroed and nnnataral bantlii^ ; seeing^ it, 
bns not changed oar opinion. It has griev- 
ed nate go to that boose, where Shaks- 
peare, Massinger, Lee, Sheridan, Cumber- 
land, and a host of others ha?e bo long shone 
in the splendour of genius, and see anything 
unnatural represented; We have always 
looked on farce, mcilo-drama, and opera, 
with dissatisfaotion — nothing but the old 
English tragedy and comedy ever affo^jj^s 
aimisement : sometimes, bowerer, we must 
oonfess we have with some zest witnessed 
a ggod &rce after a deep tragedy; it 
has always been like a dessert after a gtx)d 
dinner. Let us turn to the good old time 
when Shakspeare played; a tragedy and 
comedy then were the sole amusement of a 
morning. Masques were in vogue upon 
the birth, marriage, or coronation of a prince, 
bnt these were generally represented at a 
private theatre ; and we cannot deny that 
people have a right to amuse themselves 
within their own doors in any lawful plea- 
sure for which they are able to pay. 

The genuine drama is a natural«bom sub- 
ject—it represents the actions and passions 
of men as we see them in the worid at large, 
and whatever is natural will delight. Is the 
false Italian school of opera natural? What 
man ever sung out his fit of passion ? Who 
in jealousy, ambition, or revenge, ever vent- 
ed his feelings in song? No man : on the 
contrary, these passions always destroy the 
harmony of the mind, and often choke the 
utterance. 

Bat our enterprising managers, at a 
great expense, have brought out a celebrated 
*' Iretipe,^ and it is fashionable to witness 
their representations ; being bere» and on a 
laudable errand, to make money for them- 
selves and aibrd amusement to ns, wo wish 
them soccess. 

The style of singing now introduced is, in 
a fueasura, new in this country, and the sci- 



ence they display, wonderful. For ourselves 
(ignoramuses that we are !) we do not relish 
the music, because we do not understand the 
Italian. There are those, no doubt, who can, 
or pretend, to follow the composer through 
all his passages, even without a syllable of 
language : we have not so much skiU* ^tid 
never delight in vocal music without the 
words. There are some sweet English, 
Scotch, and Irish melodies which touch us 
deeply, and make us feel the poetic influ- 
ence of music, and long after the strain has 
ceased, reverberate on the heart In variqps 
moods of the mind there is no anodyne equal 
to music. It soothes us in our agitated 
moments— »it makes our bosoms swell, and 
our spirits soar above the dull realities of 
this *^ bank-note world.** 

The *< troupe" have more astonished than 
delighted us ; and whilb we do homage to 
their skill, we must confess our inability to 
fully appreciate their merits. 

Signorina Garcia is a Aivourite of ours ; 
and, judging by her enthusiastic reception, 
she is equally so with all who have witnessed 
her performance. With great science and 
execution, she is modest and unostentatious ; 
with an elegant figure and fine face, she is 
ddicate and unassuming. On Saturday eve- 
ning last, in the second act, she sung a fa- 
vourite Scotch song with great feeling and 
effect ; and such was the stillness and at- 
tention of the audience, that the geiktlest 
sigh would have been heard. When she 
finished, she rose from the piano amid the 
plaudits of all ; and ** encore^ was sounded 
from every part of the house : cheerfully and 
g^racefully she seated herself again, and 
sung **Home, sweet home," with more 
science and effect than we ever heard it 
before. These two songs made us deeply 
lament that the other parts of her perfonn- 
ance were both in song and language so 
unintelligible to us. 

This ^* troupe" have offered to the Pliilhar- 
monic Society their services, and they will 
sing at two concerts during the winter— in 
return for which, the Philharmunic Society 
have agreed to give the room, their assist- 
ance, and influence for two concerts, to be 
given by the " troupe." We wish them all 
manner of success ; and we think that in 
this way they will meet more encourage- 
ment than by their operas, after the novelty 
ha» ceased. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



THE* SOCIAL RIGHTS OF MAH : 

lConelu4ed,'i 

Ths number of public officers ou^bt to 
be no greater tbao is strictly necessary: 
above all, it is absurd that sinecures should 
exist in a state. 

The right oC presenting petitions to those 
exercising public authority, cannot in any 
case be forbidden, suspended, or limited. 

Men united in society ought to hare ale- 
gal means of resisting oppression. 

Oppression exists, when a law violates the 
nltural, civil, and political rights, which 
it ought to ensure. 

Oppression exists, when the law is violat- 
ed by the public officers, in the application 
of it to private benefit 

Oppression exists, when arbitrary acts vi- 
olate the rights of the citizen, contrary to the 
expressed law. 

In every free government, the mode of re- 
sisting these different acto of oppression 
ought to be pointed out and regulated by 
the constitution. 

Oppression of one of the members is op- 
pression of the whole social body ; and op- 
pression of the social body is oppression of 
every member. 

When the government violates the rights 
of the people, insurrection is, with the whole 
and every class of the nation, the most sa- 
cred and indispensable of duties. 

Inasmuch as every actual service oaght 
to have and has its salary, it follows, that 
pensions can be solicited from the public 
treasury only as a r^ompense, or as a char- 
itable succour. 

Pecuniary recompenses suppose either 
eminent or very long services rendered to 
the state, by men who can no longer be 
usefully employed, and who possess other- 
wise no fortune. 

As to the public charities, it is evident 
that they should be bestowed only upoo per- 
sons really unable to provide for their wants ; 
and by the word wants, must be understood 
the wants of nature, and not luxuries ; for it 
never would be the intention of those able to 
contribute to deprive themselves sometimes 
of a portion even of the necessaries of life, 
to furnish luxuries to a state-prisoner. 
Again, charitable relief should cease at 
the same time with the inability which jus- 
tified it. 

A society in which the guarantee of 
rights is not assured, and the separation of 
public authorities not determined) has no 
constitution. 



KEMBLE AND SHERIDAN. 

In Kemble^ situation as stage-manager at 
Drury-lane, his temper was often roused by 



the indolence and inattentiveneas to bosi- 
ness which Sheridan exhibited. The f<»l« 
lowing scene is described by Boaden. 

Mr Kemble, with the greatest difficulty, 
was induced to retain his situation. Mat- 
ters were carried in defiance of his judg- 
ment, and thus there were persons enconra-^ 
ged to contemn bis authority. I was pres- 
ent one night in Snffislk-street, when be an* 
noonced his fixed, his unalterable determi- 
nation. He expected Sheridan there after 
the house was up, and aware of the great 
disarming powers oi^ the orator, in a sort of 
inarti<nilate murmur, alarmed the party with 
the prospect of a scene ; and as some very 
excellent claret was near him, he proceeded 
to fortify himself for the engagement. At 
length Sheridan arrived, took his place next 
to Mrs. Crouch at the table, Icwked at Keixi- 
ble with kindness, but the kindness was nei- 
ther returned nor acknowledged. The 
great actor now looked unittterable thinga* 
and occasionally emitted a humming sowmI 
libA that of a bee, and groaned in the spirit 
inwkrdly. Crouch whispered two words in 
Sheridan^ ear, which let him know, I be- 
lieve, the exact cause of the present inoody 
appearance of his manager. A considera- 
ble time elapsed, and frequent repetitions of 
the sound before mentioned occurred ; when 
at last, '* like a pillar of state,^* slowly np 
rose Kemble, and in these words addressed 
the astonished proprietor : *Vl am an eagle, 
whose wings have been bound down by 
frosts and snows; but now I shake mj pin- 
ions, and cleave into the general air, unto 
whichlambome^", He then ddiberately 
resumed his seat, and looked as if he had 
relieved himself from insupportable thral- 
dom. Sheridan knew the complacency of 
a man undor the notion of a fine figure, and 
saw that his eagle was not absolutely irre- 
claimable ; he rose, took a chair next to the 
great actor and in two minutes resumed his 
old ascendancy. The tragedian soon sof- 
tened into his usual forgiving temper ; and 
1 am ashamed to say how late it was when, 
cordial as brothers, I took one arm of Kem- 
ble, and Sheridan the other, and resolutiona 
were formed '* that melted as breath into 
the passing wtnd.^ 
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PARIS. 

RMp1««re esenpliir Titte nonimqueJolMbOf 
DoetttD imittttorem, et tstm bine ducerc Toces. 

Roa. 

Jtfe voila a Pang ! said I to myself, rub- 
bing^ my sleepless eyes, as I turned into 
Meiirice's court yard, half deafened by the 
noise of the me St Houor^, and particular- 
ly by the crackiog of postillions' whips, 
which, as shall be hereafter shown, is a cus- 
tam aod ceremooy not without art, contri- 
yaoce, aod desif^o, nor without meaning^ 
and utility, aod which has eren something 
natioDal in it Crick, crack, crick, crack, 
crick, crack— -there they go, loud, dexter- 
ous, and self-sufficient. Well — we must 
|AS8 orer the jog-trot routine of a road, the 
g^tii)g over which greatly depends on the 
welWM^ing of dr^i^rs, and on adding the 
fincmrSllf <^i^^ ^ords (always felt aod 
' retunkeiM^ith interest in France), occasion- 
ally aided by la petite gouUe^ or little drop 
of brandy, ta enliven the spirits of those 
coD^linied. I was now once more in the 
great metropolis of France, in Paris the 
proud mistress of cities. 

I waa eclipsed in my entrance to the 
court-yard by a handsome travelling car- 
riage with four post horses, preceded by a 
courier with a coirasse of gold lace on his 
breast, and having two well dressed servants 
oa the box. I was aloKMt buried alive by 
the dust kicked up by this vehicle and the 
four worthies in it, and was kept a minute 
and a half in the streets whilst it turned 
into the yard : the party descended with no 
small importance ; three of its members 
were habited alike, in brown hats, dark 
blue immense silk kerchiefs round their 
necks, sii^le breasted morning frocks of 
the same colour, blue and white striped 
trousers and dust boots. Tlie fourth was in 
full mouming, and evidently the mentor or 
humble friei»d of the trio, one of whom very 
oavaKerly said, ** Holmes ! donU foi^etthe 
books and maps,'' then slapping brother 
Offeen-hom on the shoulder, familiarly and 
iredy, cried, " Here we are, my Buck, a 
^ark-'^^kanmte / My Buck," (not one of 



the first head^ now yawned and stretched 
and by his bodily contortions set two or 
three French girls, who were looking out 
of the window in a roar of laughter ; the 
other iriurrwir cocked his hat almost upon 
his nose, groom fashion, leaving the back of 
his head quite uncovered (there was noih' 
ing in that), and, applying a quizzii^ glass 
to his eye, began to talk most unintelligible 
French to what he called ** la PuceUe^^ 
the chamber maid, then turning to young 
traveller, number one, he lisped out, ** ade- 
centish article, upon my ihoul,^ 

The landlord advanced, all q)»equious- 
ness, casting alternately an eye on the four 
originals and on their immense quantity of 
baggage, then shooting a glimpse at the gin- 
ger-bread avarU coureur^ who seemed to 
telegraph to the wary hotel keeper, these 
are real milords Anglaii^ men of weight, 
none of your passage birds ; and lastly, con- 
templating the two servants, who gave a 
finishing to the picture. The man in black 
stood modestly the while in the back ground. 
'^ Well, landlord !" said the oldest and most 
impudent of the three, ^' let ua all be lodged 
comme il/autj we have ad — d deal. more 
baggage and some dogs coming after its, 
but you must make room for us all.'' — " To 
be sure, you shall be obeyed, we can accotn- 
modate you," was the answer-—" Ay,** 
thought I, "and lighten you too, light 
though your upper story now may be." 

All this time I waited in my humble se- 
cond hand French two-wbeeled post-chaise, 
in the rear of the more imposing equipage 
and its imposing contents. The landlord 
motioned one of his people to attend to me, 
saying in a loud voice, "these persons 
doubtless are the ndie of these gentlemen" 
{ces messieura). The trio all at once disow n« 
ed me, and I felt not in the least hurt at the 
statement. Already had my valet taken out 
a very meagre portmanteau, containing six 
shirts and one change of clothes, which ad- 
ded to an author's portfolio, had nothing at- 
tractive to an hotel-keeper, but on a private 
signal, one of the waiters condescended to 
inform me that the hotel was full, offering at 
the same time, to get me a lodging in ^ 
neighbouring bouse. . The fellow examined 
me attentively ; I had travelled all night 
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FATALISM. 

There U a tide in the affairs of men. Ta- 
ken at the summit, it leads on to fortmie ; but 
wo be to him who is caught in the strength 
of its ebbing current ! In vain he struggles 
with the destiny that hurries him on. An 
accident, next to a miracle, may save him 
from utter and final destruction ; he may not 
be eng^fed at the moment when he gires 
up all (or lost, and resigns himself to the un- 
utterable agonies of despair ; in bis death- 
grasp he may catch some reed of momenta- 
ry safety, and hope, which had fled, may re- 
turn ; but tbe illusion is fleeting and unreal ; 
his doom is written, his destiny is sealed, bis 
cup is mingled — and he must drain it to the 
dregs. 

Call it by what name you will, there is a 
presiding ipfluence which all men,in all their 
actions, and even in all their thoughts, obey. 
Unconscious of itsexistencein individual ac- 
tions or volitions, we discover it plainly and 
undeniably in the general result ; just as we 
determine the progress of the index of the 
chronometer, or of the shadow on the dial- 
plate. Every thing tends to confirm this 
view of human actions, and, by consequence, 
of human affairs*. Things apparently the 
most anomalous, observe a general law ; the 
proportion between the numbers of the sex- 
es, for example. Is the mind of man an ex- 
ception to a rule to which no other excep- 
tion has yet been discovered ? If it be ma- 
terial, as some would have us believe, then 
it must acknowledge the laws to which mat- 
ter is subjected ; if it be immaterial, which 
is negative, or spiritual, which, by the re- 
ceive usage of language, gives us an idea 
of something different from matter, then it 
must be under the influence of tbe laws pe- 
culiar to that something to which it belongs. 
But whatever acts according to a general 
rule or law, acts necessarily ; in other words, 
its actions are so mapy effects of causes, 
which, whether known or unknown, must 
have an existence. Admit that we cannot 
determine the natnre of those causes: what 
then ? We cannot define in what g^ravita- 
tion consists, but who doubts its existence ? 
We are in utter ignorance of the power 
which affects the magnet, as we are of the 
affinity which subsists between that power 
and electricity, galvanism, and light ; but 
the affinity itself is matter of observation. It 
is just so with human actions and human af- 
fairs. There is only one course which they 
can take, and that course they pursue. Look 
to the career of Napoleon : examine the cir- 
cumstances which contributed to his rise, 
and those which brought about and accele- 
rated his faU. Being what he was, could 
he have acted otherwise than he did, or ex- 
perienced a different fate?— he could not 
Like Hannibal, he reached the highest pin- 



nacle of military glory; like him, he tasted 
tbe bitterness of disaster and defeat ; like 
him, also, he fell a victim to the inextinguish- 
able hatredof an enemy, who, though victo- 
rious, trembled at the terrors of his name. 
That master-spirit, which so long held tbe 
world in awe, it now qoenchini ; but be 
obeyed his destiny, and future ages will find 
that he has not lived in vain. 



THE Qt.KU.AS DRAMA. 

The reader of the modem dramaa^wiVi have 
remarked with surprise, that they were most 
of them built upon moral paradox. He will 
remember to have heard from those same 
venerable men, who stood in the relation to 
him of parent, whether of the person or the 
mind» that all vicx had' a contagious influ- 
ence ; that any single enormity, long indulg- 
ed, from the natural operation of our self- 
love, begot a specious sanction that satisfied 
tbe conscience; and by tbe extension of si- 
milar palliation to kindred crimes, the whole 
mind became irrecoverably tainted, and the 
^EiNO obnoxious and to be avoided. Tbe 
Qermdn secret of interest tended to 
strengthen the self-delusion in actual life; it 
paid the/ flattering Unction to the soul,* that 
any one vice might maintain its power in 
the most amiable minds; and exhaoited the 
robbery and the murderer, as tbe most gener- 
ous of the species. The sort of thing be- 
came popular, from the passion it set in mo- 
tion, as well as the balm it infused into tbe 
festeqog wounds of memory. The most 
guarded had some imperfections, which they 
wob£i fain hope to be venial ; they were 
now systematically taught, that even Goop- 
NESS might consist with errors far more cri- 
minal than their own. Thus sympathy 
usurped the place of censure, and a door was 
opened to that fatal fallacy, of making a 
compromise with morals, and setting tbe 
vices to which we were not inclined, as a 
sort of balance to those in whk:h we were 
determined to indulge. 

- - - ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■■■■■■ I.H--- 

THE ESSAYIST. 



ON LTRIC POETRY. 

[Continued.} 

The wildest meanderings of the imagina- 
tion, far from appearing extravagant, are 
here in their proper place, and spread a 
sort of indescribable charm over its varied 
measures ; and the moment that the sober 
garb of reason is seen, the charm is broken, 
the strain of inspiration is no more. Indeed, 
a single glance at the lyric compositions of 
any age may suffice to convince us on that 
head. And when we consider, on the other 
hand, that the language of reasen is the 



nme in erery tongoe, and in ev^ery nation, 
lioir widely distant soever they may be, 
alike intelligible to all ; and that oftentimes 
it happens, that, from our ignorance of the 
manners and allusions of a nation, the beau- 
ty of their lyric poetry is entirely lost to us, 
— «we cannot for a moment hesitate in the 
conclusion, that the Ode is truly the fruit of 
the imagination and of the passions. 

** Bright-eyed Fancy, hoverios o*er, 

8eatter8 (Vom her pjctured urn 

TboucbU Uut breathe, and words that bum.** 

There is something, too, by which the 
beauty of this species of poetry is doubly 
enhanced ; I mean by the accompaniment 
of music. None but a natiye can tell — 
none but a native can feel, the effect of a wild 
plaintive Ode, sung to the music of his 
country. Necessity may compel a man to 
quit bis borne; Inbits, and associations, 
and connexions, the voice of interest, the 
calls of ambition, a galled spirit, or a broken 
heart, may bind him to a foreign shore ; 

" Or pining Love, 
Or Jealoaay with rankling tooth. 

That inly gnaws the secret heart; 
And Envy wan. and faded Care, 
Grim visag*d, comfortleas Tespaif ! 

And Sorrow's ptereing dart !'* 

But there are moments when even these 
passions, mighty as they are, disappear, and 
are for a while blotted out from the book of 
recollection. If, in such a moment as this 
an Ode of his country should be poured on 
his ear, sung to its own wild native melody, 
his spirit wUl melt at the sound. H is habits 
and manners may be changed. — his thoughts 
his feelings, his ideas, may have become 
foreign,-— bis mind may be callous from am- 
bition, or hardened from crime, or jaundiced 
from the bitter pang of treacherous friend- 
ship or unrequited love; yet his heart, 
seared though it may be, will still, at the 
sound of that thrilling melody, yearn after 
the land of his sires. 

If an historian be aware generally of the 
pursuits and habits of a nation, there is no- 
thing which can give him truer information 
concerning its particular spirit and charac- 
ter at the different stages of its existence, 
than a perusal of its lyric poems. From 
the songs of a nation may be gathered, 
with unvarying propriety, the exact pitch 
of refinement which it has reached. Nay 
when any extraordinary revolution has 
taken place, when a nation of slaves has 
become freemen, or a nation of freemen 
slaves, the same revolution also takes place 
in the Odes of that nation, which are but an 
eeho of the spirit of the times. We can 
thus trace, in the diminished vigour and 
tameness of their Odes, the era when the 
freedom of the Spaniards was broken by the 
"yoke of Austria. In the Odes of early 
France, we can mark the chivalrous knight 
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the spell-like religious devotion which bound 
them at another. In the spirit-stirring 
stanzas of the modem Greeks, we see a 
people, roused to the recollection of the 
deeds of their sires, claiming freedom as their 
just inheritance, and throwing off the shack- 
les of ruthless despotism. 

Innumerable examples, such as these, 
might be produced, and all would tend to 
convince us, that the prevailing spirit of a 
people, modified as it is by law, by liberty, 
or by oppression, is sure to break forth, and 
to give a peculiar turn to its odes. In the 
songs of the Scandinavians, for instance, we 
read the ferocity of their character ; we see 
the thirsty savage revelling over the carcass 
of his fallen foe, draining the bloody draught 
from the skulls of the slain. In those of the 



Troubadours we can trace their wild roman- 
tic spirit of chivalry ; we can mark the al- 
most devotional respect with which their 
knights bent to the decrees of their fantas- 
tic courts of love, and the undaunted soul 
which upheld them in the mortal career for 
the fame of their '* bright ladye love." In 
the soA canzonets of Petrarca, in the dulcet 
melody of his polished strain, we are let in- 
to the melancholy sweetness of the Italian 
character. And Gongora, with his majes- 
tic measuses, all thrilling as the wild-notes 
of his native guitar, shows us at once the no- 
ble, romantic, and impassioned Spaniard. 

Were we to . look a little further, 
and examine with attention the songs of 
Scotland, we should find a strong confir- 
mation indeed of what has been advanced. 
In one or two of these short and simple 
songs, we should learn more of the charac- 
ter of the Scottish nation than a hundred 
cold pages of history could teach us. In 
them are to be found the peculiar feelings 
and manners of the country, its prejudices, 
its habits, its superstitions, and, above all, 
that determined soul of patriotism which so 
peculiarly characterizes our native land. 
The Spaniard may surpass them in a gran- 
deur and a cultivation to which they pre- 
tend not, — ^the Persian in luxuriance of fan- 
cy, — the Troubadour in romantic sentiment, 
— the Italian in measured melody ; yet, 
nevertheless, in them there is much to envy, 
much to admire. There is the undaunted 
spirit that spurns at slavery, that quails not 
at the thought of death,— the gay, light 
carol, that speaks a mind pure, chainless, 
and free, — the quenchless tenderness of 
love, in life and in death the same,— and 
the soft, wild note of melancholy, that robs 
us of a tear. 

But perhaps I am wrong in speaking of 
t^ese songs as worthy of a place in the an- 
nals of lyric poetry. It has nowra-days be- 
come the fashion to laugh at every thing 
connected with Scotland as low and vulgar ; 
errantry which prevailed at one time, and and the more-refined taste of modem timc^ 
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has ooDsipied to (he vilett of the rabhle 
these sacred nKHrameDti of old times. It 
was held hy the ancieiits as the surest sign of 
a conquered nation, as the lowest pitch of 
degnradation to which a country could fall, 
when it abandoned the language and the 
literature of its forefathers, to adopt those of 
another people. And so is it now with Cal- 
edonia; her manners and her customs are 
no more; her language has become a by- 
word and a reproach ainong her children : 
and her songs, replete with the feelings, and 
glowing with the genius of those that ha?e 
long since gone by, are spumed under the 
feet of her degenerate offspring. There are 
but few now left whose hrarts still kindle in- 
to rapture at the sounds of Scottish melody. 
[TobeecMitloned.] 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

PHT810L00T* 

RsAsoxi and instinct unite and blend to- 
gether, to produce the inteUectual system, 
and the rarious determinations of mental 
action. But the part that each bears in 
the g«Beration of ideas, is very different in 
animals, whose grosser external senses al- 
low instinct to predominate ; and in man, 
in whom the perfection of these senses, and 
the art of signs, which perpetuate the tran- 
sient thought, augment the power of reason, 
while they enfeeble instinct. It is easy 
to oonceif e, that the brain, assailed by a 
crowd of impressions from without, will re- 
gard less attentirely, and therefore suffer 
to escape, the greater part of those that re- 
sult from internal excitation. Instinct is 
more vigorous in savage man, and its rela- 
tive perfection is his compensation for the 
advantages which superior reason brings to 
man in civilization. The moral and intel- 
lectual system of the individual, considered 
at different periods of life, owes more to in- 
ternal sensation the less it is advanced ; for, 
instinct declines as reason is strengthened 
and enlaiiged. 

It is only, after laying down between the 
sources of our knowledge a very exact line 
of demarcation; after scrupulously distin- 
guishing the rational from the instinctive 
determinations; acknowledging that age, 
sex, temperament^ health, disease, climate, 
and habit, which modify our physical oigan- 
ization, must by a secondary effect, modify 
these last ; that we can possibly understand 
the diversity of humours, of opinions, of 
characters, and of genius. He who has 
well appreciated the effect, on the judgment 
and reason, of the sensations that spring fiom 
the habitoal state of the internal organs, sees 
easily the origin of those everlasting dis- 
putes on the distinction between the sensi- 
tive and the rational soul ; why some phi- 



losophers have believed man solicited fox 
ever by a good and evil genius, spirits which 
they have personified under the names of 
Oromazes and Arimanes, betwixt whom 
they imagined eternal war; the contest of 
the soul with the senses, of the spirit with 
the flesh, of the irascible with the intellec- 
tual principle, that contradiction which St« 
Paul laboured under, when he said in his 
Epistle to the Romans, that his memben 
were in open war with his reason. These 
phenomena, which suggest the conception 
of a two-fi>ld being (Homo di^/er, Buffoo,) 
are nothing but a necessary strife betwixt 
the determinations of instinct and the de- 
terminations of reason ; between the often- 
times imperious wants of the organic nature, 
and the judgment which keeps them under, 
or deliberates on the means of satisfying 
them, without offending received ideas of 
fitness, of duty, of religion, &c. 

A being, absolutely destitute of sensitive 
organs, would possess only existence ot' 
v^petetion: if one sense were added, he 
would not yetpossess underBtanding,becaaae, 
as CondiUao has shown, the impressuMU 
produced on this only sense, would not admit 
of comparison ; it would all end in an in« 
ward feeling, a perception of existence, and 
he would beUeve the things which affected 
him to be a part of his being. The funda- 
mental truth, so completely made out by 
modem metaphysicians, is found distinctly 
stated in the writings of Aristotle:* and 
there is room for surprise that that fa- 
ther of phikwophy should have merely re- 
cognised it, without conforming to its doc- 
trine : but still more that it diould have been 
for so many ages disregarded by his succes- 
sors. So absolutely is sensation the source 
of all our knowledge, that even the measure 
of understanding is according to the number 
and perfection of the organs of sense ; and 
that by successively depriving them of the 
intelligent being, we should lower, at each 
step, his intellectual nature ; whilst the ad- 
dition of a new sense to those we now pos- 
sess, might lead us to a multitude of un- 
known sensations and ideas, would disclose 
to us in the beings we are concerned with, 
a vast variety of new relations, and would 
greatly enlarge the sphere of our intel- 
ligence. 

The impressions^ produced on any organ, 
by the action of an outward body, does not 
constitute sensation ; it is further requisite, 
that the impression be transmitted to the 
brain, that it be there perceioed^ that is, felt 
by that organ ; the sentaHon then becomes 
perceptions and this first modification suppo- 
ses, as is apparent, a central organ, to 
which the impressions on the organs may be 
carried. The cserebral fibres are more or 

* JfU tit Ui iMtellutu, ^uoi non priu^f^eril to itusu. 
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less distarbed by the Bensatioos sent to tbem 
at once, from all the organs of sense ; and 
we shonid acquire but confused notions of 
the bodies from which they proceed, if one 
stronger perception did not silence, as it 
irere, the rest, and fix the cUieniion, In 
this concentration of the soul upon a single 
object, the brain is feebly stirred by many 
sensations that leave no trace; it is thus, 
that after the attentive perusal of a book, 
we have lost the sensations that were pro- 
duced by the different colour of the paper 
and the letters. 

When a sensation is of short duration, our 
knowledge of it is so light, that soon there 
remains no retnembrance of it. It is thus, 
that we do not perceive, eveiy time we 
wink, we pass from light to darkness, and 
from darkness to light. If we fix our at- 
tention on this sensation, it affects us more 
permanently. After occupyingone^self, for 
a g^veo time, with a number of things, with 
but moderate attention to each ; after read- 
ing, for instance, a novel, full of events, 
each, of which in its turn has interested 
us, we finish it without being tired of it, 
and are surprised at the time it has taken 
up. It is because successive and light im- 
pressions have effaced one another, till we 
have forgotten all but the principal actions. 
Time ought then to appear to us to have 
passed rapidly ; for, as Locke has well said, 
in hit Essay on the Human Understanding, 
** We conceive the succession of times only 
by that of our thoughlB." 
This feculty of occupying one's self long and 
exclusively with the same idea, of concen- 
trating all the intellectual faculties on one 
object, of bestowing on the contemplation of 
it alone, a lively and well supported aUeniion 
is found in greater or less strength in differ- 
ent minds: and some philosophers appear 
to have explained, very plausibly, the dif- 
ferent capacity of different minds, the va- 
rious degrees of instruction of which we 
are capable, by the degree of attention we 
are able to give to the objects of our studies. 

Who, more than the man of genius, pau- 
ses on the examination of a single idea; 
considers it with more profound reflection, 
under more aspects and relations ; bestows 
CO it, in short, more entire attention ? 

Attention is to be considered as an act of 
the will, which keeps the organ to one sen- 
sation, or prepares it for that sensation, so 
as to receive it more deeply. To look, is to 
see with attention; to listen is to hear at- 
tentively : the smell, the taste, in the same 
way, are fixed upon an odour, or a flavour, 
spsA to receive from them the fullest im- 
pressions. In all these cases, the sensation 
may be involuntary ; but the attention by 
which it is heightened, is an act of the will. 
This distincti<Hi has already been well laid 
down witb regard to the feelings which is 



only the touch exerted under the direction 
of the will. 

According to the strength or faintness of 
the impression that a sensation, or an idea 
(which is but a sensation operated upon by 
the cerebral organ,) has produced on the 
Ifibres of that organ, will be the liveliness 
and permanence of the recollection. Thus 
we may have remimscence of it, or recall 
faintly that we have been so affected; or 
memory^ which is a representation of the 
object, with some of its charactenstio attri- 
butes, as colour, bulk, &c. 

Finally, if the brain is easy of excitation, 
and at the same time faithful in preserving 
the impressions it has received, it will pos- 
sess the power of bringing up ideas with all 
their connected and collateral ideas ; of re- 
producing them, in some sort, by recalling 
the entire object, whilst memory presents us 
with a few of its qualities only. This cre- 
ative Acuity is called magination. If it 
sometimes produces monsters, it is that the 
brain, by its power of associating, connect- 
ing, combining ideas, reproduces them in 
an order not according to nature, gathers 
them under capricious associations, and 
g^ves occasion to many erroneous judgments. 

The affecHimt of the soul, or the passions, 
whether they come by the senses, or some 
disposition of the vital organs favour their 
birth and growth, may be ranged in two 
classes, according to their effects on the 
economy. Some heighten organic activity: 
such are joy, courage, hope, and love; 
whilst others slacken the motions of life ; as 
fear, grief, and hatred. And others there 
are, that produce the two effects alternately 
or together. So ambition, anger, despair, 
pitv, assuming, like the other passions, an 
innnite variety of shades, according to the 
intensity of their causes, individual consti- 
tution, sex, age« &c. at tiroes increase, 
at times abate the vital action, and depress 
or exalt the power of the organs. 



Of all knaves, your fools are the worst — 
because they rob you both of your time and 
temper. 

It is not the force of friendship, but the 
prevalence of vice, that makes the modems 
so often exceed that admirable rule of the 

ancients, %uqt»e adarcu^ * Carry not your 

friendships beyond the altar.' 

The ancients' manner of commemorating 
their gods, heroes, and friends, was by liba- 
tions, not potations. Would it were the 
same among the modems. Wine is often 
better spilt then drank. 

All young animals are merry, and all old 
ones grave. An old woman is the only an- 
imal that ever is fnsky. 

It IS better to do the idlest thing in the* 
world j than to sit idle for half an hour. 



Siltt 
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CHRISTMAS MELODY. 

' It Is th« Day ! the Holy Day ! oq wbieh our f^ird 
was bora, [thora: 

Aod aweetJy doth tbesuD-beam gild the dew-bespriiihied 

And bymDi float through tb« heaveos, aod tbebreoses 
gently play, 

Aod foog and iuaihioe lovelUy begio this Holy Day. 

*T»aa ioaliunble naogor, a little lowly shed, 
With cattle at hb iofaot feet, aod shepberdt at his head. 
The Saviour of this tioful world Id Inoocence flrst lay. 
While wise neo «ade their offeriaga to him tbto Holy 
Day. 

He ctAe to safe the perlshiiig, to waft the sighs to hea- 
▼en [eo: 

Of guilty meo, who truly sought to weep and beforgiv- 

Ao Intereeieor still heshioes, aod aao to hJo should 
pray 

At his Altar*s feet for meekness upon this Holy Day. 

As flowers still bloom fair again, though all their life 
seems shed, {with the dead { 

Thus we shall rise witb life ooee more, tho' oumber'd 

Theo may our statloos be oear Him to whom we wor- 
ship pay, fDay!" 

Aod praise, with heartfett gratttode, opoo this Holy 



S09G OF EVIL SPIRITS AT THE EVE OF 

THE FLOOD. 

« Rejoice I 
• The abhorred race 
Which could not keep in Eden their high plaeOt 

But listened to the voice 
Of koowledge without power, 
Areoigh the hour 
Of death t 
Net slow, oot single, not by sword, nor sorrow, 
Ror years, oor beart-breafc. oor tine's sapping 
motioo. 
Shall they drop olf Behold their last to-morrow! 
Earth shall be ocean ! 
And no breath. 
Save of the winds, be on the onbooodedwave! 
Angels shall tire their wlnga, but And oo spot ; 
Not eveo a rock from out the liquid grave 

Shall lift iU point to save, 
Or show the place where stroog Despair hath died ! 
While a brief trace 
Is made with Deatti, who shall forbear 
The little romoant of the past creation, 
To lenerate oew oatioos for bis use; 
Tnis romoant. Ooatiog o*er the undulation 
Of the subsiding deluge, from lu slime, 
Wheo the hot suo hath baked the reeking soil 
loto a world, shall give again to Time 

New beings— years>-diseases~ sorrow— crime 
With all compaokMship of hate and tolL 

Meaotime still struggle in the mortal chala, 

Till earth wax boary : 
War with yourselves, and heli. aod heevoo, lo vaio. 

Until the clouds look gory 
With the blood reekiog from each battle plain; 
New times, oew climes, new arts, uew mea: but still 
Tbe^ame old tears, old crimes, and oldest ill. 
Shall be amongst your race in diil^root forms : 
But the same moral storms 
Shall overeweep the futuro, as the wavee 
In a few hours tiie glorious Qiaoi's gravea. 
Hark ! hark ! already we can bear the voice 
Of growiog ocean's gloomy swell ; 
The winds, too, plume their pieroiog winn ! 
The clouds have oearly filled their springs ; 
The foontalna of the treat deep shall be broken, 

And heaveo set wide her windowN; while mankind 
View, uoacknowledged, each tramendous token— 
Still, as they were from the beginning, blind. 
We hearthe sound Uieycaooot hear. 
The mustering thunders ofthe threatening sphere : 
Tet a few hours their coming i« delayed; 
TiMir flashing bennen. folded sUil oo high, 
Tet ttnd]splay*d. 
Save to the Spiriu^ afl-pervadlnte ve. 

Uowli howl! obeartlil 
Thy de«th is nearer than thy recent Mrtht 



Tremble, ye movotaiaa, sooa to abrlidc MIev 

The ocean's overflow ! 
The wave shall break upon your clifb ; and she lis 

The little sheUs, of ocean's least thinei be 
Deposed where now the eagle'a ofihpriog dwells— 

uo» tball be shriek o'er the romorselem sea *- 
And call hia neetliogs op withfraitlem yell. 
Unanswered, save by the eocroecklng swell ;— 
While man shall long in vain for hia broad winp. 

The wiop which eouM not save.* 

BnoB. 



THE winter's EVENING. 
Fmm tktOnet. 

The sun Is sinkiog io the erimsoo west; 

The clouds ara rushing oo their wild, wet viigs: 
The lighlnlng, like an eagle from ila nest. 

Id dasaliag clralea round the moootaio^prlnp; 

The groaning forest in the whirlwind swings. 
Straw log tbe marble cliffk with branches hoar: 

With cries of sUrtled wolves the valley rings ; 
And when tbe sullen sounds of earth aro o'er. 
Ocean lifts op his voice and ihunderaon the abore. 

Now close the portal !->*Tl8 the hour of bouis? 

Though ancient Wloter ionls it o'er tbedcy. 
And the snow thickens oo our leafless bowers. 

For oow the few «e love oo earth aro olgh. 

laothe ! shall the iiveloog eve pam by 
Without one soog from that red lip of tJilae ? 

Goose. flU the bowla, and beep the f^goU Mgh ! 
To birds aod flowers let Summer's'SBoraSng shme, 
To nobler man alooe the Wloter eve's dlvwe. 

ClOLT. 



BALLAD OF CRESCENTIUS. 

I looked upon his brow,— mo sifln 

Of guilt or fear was tliore, 
He itood at proud by tbai death-ibrioa 

As even o'er Despair 
He bad a power ; 19 his eye 
There was a quenchless energy^ 

A spirit that could dare 
The deadliest form that death couM ttkoy 

And dare it for the daring's sake. 

• 

He stoody tbe fetters on his hand» 

He raised them haughtily, 
Aod bad that grasp been on the brand» 

It could not wave on high 
With freer pride than It waved now* 
Around he looked with changeless brow 

On many a torture nigh : 
The rack, the chain, the aze, the wheel, 
Andy worst of ally his ow« red steel. 

I saw him once before ; he lode 

Upon a coal-black steed, 
And tens of thousands throng*d the road 

And bade their warrior speed* 
His helm, his breastplate, were of go1d| 
And graved with meny dint that told 

Of many a soldier's deed ; 
The san shone on his sparkling mail, 
Aod danced his snow-plume on the gale* 

Bot now ha stood chained and alone. 

The headsman by bis side, 
The plume, the helmi the chargdc goae ; 

Tbe sword, which had defied 
The mightiest, lay broken near; 
And yet no sigh or sound of fear 

Came from that lip of pride ; 
And never king or conqueror's brow 
Wore higher look than did hianow^ 
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He beot beosath the headsman't stroke 

With an ancovered eye ; 
A wild rtiout from the oumberi broke 

Who tbronc'd to see bim die. 
It was a people's loud acclaim. 
The voice of anfer and of sbamst 

A nation^s funeral cry, 
Rome's wail above hm only son^ 
Her patriot and hec latest one. 

L« £• L* 



AMERICAN POETRY. 

leisure Bomn ai Sea. By a Bfidihip- 
loaD of (he U. S. Navy. 

There t$ not a more estimable set of men 
perhaps in the worldi than the officers of onr 
nary. A hig^ sense of honour, a liberal and 
manly spirit, and a demeanour alike modest 
and gentlemanly, characterize a gjeat ma- 
jority of them ; and those whom we hare had 
the pleasure of knowing^ personally, we 
hare, with scarcely an exception, found in- 
telligent and well-informed. The author of 
this rdttme shows, in several of his pieces, 
a poetical spirit, and a depth and delicacy 
of feeling that candid criticism cannot pass 
orer without praise ; while at the same time, 
there are inaccuracies and feults of style, 
and occasional marks of neglect and care- 
lessness in suiting the ideas to the theme, 
which taste must condemn. There is con- 
siderable inequality in the pieces — some bear 
the marks of baring been written before the 
author had had much practice in composi- 
tion, and are distinguished by the faults of a 
young writer ; there are some which might 
better hare been omitted altogether, and 
there are others that are fine specimens of 
poetry. The following rerses are well sus- 
tained from first to last, and are fraught with 
true poetical feeling ; the 10th stanza is par- 
ticularly fine. 

• 

LINES 

The heart that feels as 1 have feltt 
When forced from kindred hearts to ^ever. 

The idol-home where youth has dwelt. 
To leave— and leave, perchancC) for ever ; 

Although no sigh may tell its wo, 

Will throb with sorrow's deepest throe. 

A father's burning hand I wrung; 

I kissM a mother's pallid cheek ; 
But not a word escaped oiy toaguo'*- 

I Mt too mucb-^-ioo much to speak ! 
That parting hour, that sad adieu, 
Worlds would not tempt me to renew. 
My foot b on a foreign strand — 

Bat let me wander where I will, 
1 can't forget my native land;— 

My heart is with my kindred stiU : 



My dreams by night, my thonghts by day, 
Are of the lov'd ones far away. 

When Vesper lights her evening star, 
And sighing zephyrs curl the wares. 

Memory lecalls the scene afar, 
Where erst I foUow'd to their graves, 

With bursting heart, and burning eye. 

Two sisters, early dooroM to die ! 

I think of years too idiv wasted, 

When Learning call d me to her bowers ; 

But ah, the circean cup 1 tasted 
Maddened my brain, ei^ervM my powers $ 

And Learning's call was disobey'd--- 

I sought for pleasure, found-^a shade. 

I think of her whose heart of truth 
Is crumbling now to kindred clay ; 

Elisa, torn in sinless youth 

From me, and from the world away ; 

Upon those lips, my lips have prest. 

The festering worm is coil'd to rest. 

The eye that beamM whenever we met, [ken, 
The cheek that blush'd when love wasspo- 

The voice that bade me not forget— 
Forget thee I no ! my heart is broken ; 

But mid the ruins of that heart. 

While yet it throbs — there, there thou art! 

Tbine eye is quench'd thy cheek is cold, 
And in a far, far grave thou'rt sleeping ; 

Tet oft, in fancy, I behold. 
And o'er that timeless grave lie weeping : 

In vain I strive this grief to hush-— 

The burning tears but faster gush. 

I've left my land— I've left thy grave ; 

All that I love in life or death : 
Why am I o'er the heaving wave? 

What seek I here f— Fame's fleeting breath! 
OH I what is glory but a name ! 
This Isle might teach how poor is Fame^ 

The prison-isle of bim whose glance 
Sent awe throughout the world around) 

Who o'er the brow of fallen France 
A son-bright wreath of glory bound, 

A coronal of crowns— «ach gem 

Some conquet'd nation's diadem ! 

Come hither, peasant ! tell me, where 
Is he who dwelt in yonder vale ? 

«• Sicnor, I neither know nor care ; [u le, 
^* He came— he's gone: though short the 

'•'TIS all I have to tell" He came— 

He's goae ! oh yes ! this, this is fame I 

The following is not the less praiseirorthy 
for terminatii^ with a moral after its baccha- 
nalian commencement. 

let's drain THE OOBLET DRY. 

•* Csn sorrow from the goblet Bow.** 

MOOBB. 

We ihnn have met together, 
Though the tempest rages high ; 

We heed nor wind nor weather- 
Let's drain the goblet dry I 

While others yield to sorrow. 
And heave tbe ready sigh, 

We joy from wine will borrow-* 
Let's drain tbe goblet dry! 
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Why should we gvrt to sadnesi 
The moroenU at they fly ? 

I deem it woree than madnett — 
Let's drain the goblef dry I 

Hold ! — can you then no anguish 

In ruby wine descry ? 
In pain how many languish. 

Who drain the goblet dry ! 

Think of life's doting hour, 
Thinli how you 11 bear to die ; 

Then, if you hare the power, 
Let's drain the goblet dry 1 

Oar third extract is the lan^age of lo^e 
ere it has ceased to remember. 

THE MEETING. 

We met, and only met. 
Ere doomM by fate to tever; 

But ah *. I can forget 
That meeting with thee never ! 

Thy locl(s of auburn hue. 
On wanton zephyrs straying ; 

Thine eyes of liquid blue, 
Where light of soul was playing; 

Thy Toice, whose dulcet thrill, 
AwakM such sweet emotion, 

I seem to hear it still, 
Though far upon the ocean ; 

Twas these that charm'd me then, 
When first and last I met thee ; 

We may not meet again, 
But ne'er can I forget thee. 

'Twas evening when we met. 
By Arno's rtppUdg billow — 

(In dreams I see thee yet 
Whene'er I press my pillow ;) 

It was a lovely night, 
The balmy breeze was sighing. 

And heaven's sweetest light 
On tower and stream was lying: 

When in some thicket's shade 
His vows the lover's telling, 

Like breast of listening maid. 
The playful waves were swelling— 

We met — and only met 
Ere doom'd by fate to sever ; 

But ah ! I cau forget 
That meeting with Uiee— never! 

With these we mast coDcIade,by wel- 
coming the author to the republic of letters. 
From the specimeot which we hare giren, 
it will be evident to our readers, that oar 
jiraise has not been injudicioasly bestowed : 
we could go on and find faults, and show 
where amendments might be made, but we 
are not in the fault-finding humour ; we are 
pleased with the writer, and wish him suc- 
cess in his literary career. His style wants 
pruning and finishing, but experience will 
enable him to do both. 



A definition of what are generally styled 
bargains, is, the buying a bad commodity 
that you don't want, because you can get it 
cheaper than a good one when yon do. 



ANOTHER HIT AT THE NOSE. 

Sim, 

In ft prerious number, you took the 
liberty of buidling your own nose more un- 
ceremoniously, I hope, than you would al- 
low any other person to do, always except- 
ing and reserving that worthy mortal, jour 
barber. With your faror, I will take aame 
liberties with my own muff-^tiyktm. It has 
never tnetxed me out of a lady^ affisctioiis, 
bat it has led me into divers scrapes and 
quarrels, and has been the primal cause of 
a tendency to misanthroi^ in my dispou- 
tion. 

You must know, sir, that my nose has al- 
ways had an inveterate tendency to curl its 
nostrils at presumption, vanity, self-import- 
ance, and folly. Physiognomists have long 
since decided that this curl of the nostril is, as 
Sir Geoffry Hudson says of Sir Geoffry Pe- 
veril^ * Pfilia 1' *' an expression of slight es- 
teem, nay, of contempt"— and contempt is 
more piercing than a north-easterly wind. 
Not to dwell on the minor troubles in which 
my ungovernable nose has involved me, I 
will pass immediately to that which has 
most severely injured my comfort and hap- 
piness. I was once in company with a con- 
ceited coxcomb, who was inflicting the 
Egyptian plague of his nonsense, upon a cir- 
cle of ladies, who, to do them justice, bore it 
with exemplary patience. Although my 
org^s of speech said nothing, my fastidi- 
ous nose said Psha — the coxcomb, unfortu- 
nately for me, understood its language, and 
the next morning, I was waited upon by a 
gentleman, who, with all.imaginable courte- 
sy, required of me an apology for the insult 
I had offered his friend, Philip Fumival, 
Esq. the coxcomb aforesaid. I have a pecu- 
liar, although perhaps not a rare notioo, that 
in whatever I may say or do, I am never in 
the wrong. With much politeness I stated 
my regret that I could not comply with so 
reasonable a request, and the friend of Philip 
Fumival, Esq. desired me to name my friend 
with whom he might make the necessary ar- 
rangements for a medtmg. In due time we 
met, and by a most unlucky chance the fel- 
tow's bullet, instead of hitting the offending 
member, astonished my ribs by the abrupt 
and tmceremonious manner in which it 
took lodgings amoqgst them, without so 



much ai nymg ** By yoitr leave, gentle* 
!*> 1 bare walked lop-sided ever 
and tbat form which was once the 
admiration of the ladies and the embellish- 
ment of the ball-room— that form which was 
once as straight as the Schenectady tnmpike, 
is now as crooked as the Tennessee river. 
I have been compelled to forswear my fa- 
vourite recreation, dancing, for which na* 
lure gave me a genius, and Monsieur Ver- 
becque, who died a martyr to his art, an ed- 
ucation. I only attempted it once after my 
shoothing-match— the pretty Fanny L — 
and myself formed the side couple in a cotil- 
lion ; I stood, of course, on her left, for it is 
a settled point of etiquette that a gentleman 
should stand to the left of a lady as well as 
ef a horse* Talking with my partner was 
out ci the question, for by atteniptiDg to 
bring my head in a line with hers, my feet 
were protruded nearly in the centre of the 
neighbouring cotillion. By the way, I ought 
to have remarked previously that befcn^ I 
was complimented with the bullet in my 
ribs, it was full six feet six inches from the 
earth to the orown of my head — ^if the mind 
be lodged in the head, no one can say that 
I was not once high>minded«- -at present, 
woe worth the change, the upper half of my 
body inclines as much from a perpendicular 
to the surface of the earth, as the earths 
axis does from a perpendicular to the eclipti- 
cal plane. However, sir, not to dwell on 
the contrast between my eram and my ntm^ 
let us return to the ball-room. It was a 
long and unusually narrow apartment, with a 
very low ceiling, which latter circumstance 
might once have alarmed me, but which at 
the time formed the least of my apprehen- 
sions. The floor was crowded with dan- 
cers, and the space allotted to each set did 
not afford room enough *' to swiog a cat,^ 
although I believe no one actually swung a 
cat for the purpose of ascertaining the truth 
of this remark. Well, sir, there we stood, I 
and Fanny, or rather (to comply with the 
politeness of grammar) Fanny and I. The 
man of music, who, according to Ephraim 
Smooth, «( scrapeth the tail of the horse on 
the bowels of the cat,** sat in all the con- 
aciotts majesty of power, like Timotheus of 
old ** at the feast for Persia won^— that 
6010, the first sound of which was to set all 
the gentlemen bowings* was suspended in 
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motion by its descent; fifty voluptuoua 
forms were in the attitude of expectation — 
eyes sparkled ; cheeks glowed ; toes were 
pointed ; and the language of all was 

" Od vitb the danee^let Joy be uoeoDfloed.*'— 
If sir, you are an observer of the muta- 
tions of fashion, you must have noticed that 
the old custom of Kand$ round in the com- 
mencement of a cotillion is now an explod- 
ed heresy, it is now antediluvian, and " not 
to know this aiigues ofie*« se{f unknown" in 
the circles of polite lifo. Our grandfathers 
and grandmothers followed this custom, but 
what Goths they were! the latter wore 
hoops as wide as the tropical circles, and 
pockets sufficiently capacious to contain the 
ammunition of Napoleon's army, while the 
former wore square-toed shoes, and buttons 
each as big as the shield of Achilles. The 
joining of hands all round was one of their 
ridiculous customs. To be sure it is not 
long since this '* remnant of a barbarous 
age'' was dismissed by ut of ike ton, like the 
remnant of abottle of claret, for the use of our 
servants and inferiors. For my own part, I 
am sorry for it — ^there was something soci- 
al, something expressive of good-fellowahip 
and good-will in the custom — it seemed to 
form un cordon d^anUiU of all the dancers in 
the set, and to express a congeniality and 
sympathy of feeling in all. Why the ladies 
have dispensed with it I am at a loss to 
guess, unless it be for the sake of economy 
in the article of gloves — ^iti disuse is cer- 
tainly a saving, of leather. 

You will have perceived, sir, that I am 
discursive — whatever you may think, I con- 
sider this quality one of my greatest merits. 
I hate the humdrum way of telling a story to 
a direct straight-forward manner^ I hate 
straight roads, straight jackets, and straight 
circumstances— I like a note of interroga- 
tion more than a note of exclamation— in 
short, I have hated every thing straight ever 
since I myself became crooked— and if you 
call my mannertedious, I have it " in my heart 
to bestow it all on your worship !" I shall 
tell my story in my own way, whether you 
like it or not, and if you refuse to publi^ it, 
I shall lampoon yoih— if you provoke me, 
you shall find that I have <* foenum in cor- 



• Quere. Has no sesaelous leiicoKiupber traced 
the origin of a bow of the body to tbe ban of e Addle. 

ifrom tbe connexioo between tlie words Ami tbe actions 
respectively t I ask. like n certain ntember of Cdn- 
cress, for infonnstion. Priftter's VmsiU 
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nQ."— Do you undentaDd Latin, Mr. EkLi- 
tor ? if not, you are unfit for your station and 
ottght to quit it incontinently — an Editor 
ought to know e^ery thing and more too, 
and there is one of your tribe^ the great 
pansophist of Philadelphia, vrho I am told 
*< has been at a great least of languages and 
f tolen all the tcrapaJ'* Why did you not 
fifh for an invitation to this feast i Perhaps 
it may be that you are not fond of fi^wng^-— 
neither am I^t is the amusement of a 
dunce, and we, bless us l>oth ! are not dun- 
ces! 

Return we to the dance. The fiddler has 
bad time enough in aH conscience to bring 
down his bow and to pot the bipeds in mo- 
tion. *' Hands round** being out of the 
fashion and of course out of the question, 
there was no opportunity for me to coafnse 
the commencement of the cotillion— so thej 



head couples crossed oyer, balanced, Iec. per- 
forming all the evolutions of the figure in 
fine order. At length they finished; and 
now came our turn to cut a figure, and a 
pretty figure did I cut ! In the first " cross 
orer,^ I ran my head against the curls of 
the lady on my left, who did not consider 
that my body took up much more latitude 
than longitude, and an Erynnis herself 
could not have looked more scowlingly upon 
me, if I had disturbed all the snakes that 
Y^urled around her temples. However, she 
was across old spinster, and I must say that 
so far as it concerned her I did not regret 
the accident ** Cross over, lady and gen- 
tleman,^ cried the master of ceremonies, 
and the opposite lady and myself started. 
Oar heads were on a level, and as she ad- 
vanced, she saw the danger of their coming 
io contact — ^with much adroitness she dodg- 
ed and passed under my head in safety. 
This occasioned some tittering and the spin- 
ster whose curls I had previously discompos- 
ed, classicatly compared me to a Roman 
conqueror, for I had made a fellow-creature 
pass under the yoke. But I had made up>ray 
mind not to be ridiculed from my favourite 
amusement, so I blundered along until the 
manager called out *' dos a dos !** — This 
evolution is none of the easiest to the best 
dancer with the most slender and upright 
form. Motion backwards is unnatural and 
unpleasing in either a man or a horse, and 
do one can ever perform it g^racefully until 
nature sKatU 6^ fit to make man a Janus— 



no one can step with coofideDce unleu Ue 
can see whither he is going. Baddng nfid 
is always disagreeable whether it be frona 
the presence of the king of England, or 
from a scrape which prudence tells us may 
create trouble. Between cmrselves, sir, I 
hate Prudence— she is perpetually pulling 
at the skirti of a manM coat, even if he be on 
the point of jumping into a river to rescue 
his fellow from a watery grave— she is for 
ever clostog the bands of diarity, and lay- 
ing stumbling-blocks under the feet of gen- 
erosity. 1 must uevertheless allow, that bad 
I attended to her advice, I should have been 
saved some niortifioation, for she aaid, catt- 
ing a sneer at my proportioos, ** pray dont 
attempt to dance with tbat ill-faToared 
form of yours'^^^bnt I retunied her aneer 
with intenwty and told ber to mind her own 
business. 

^* Dos a dos," cried the manager, and for- 
ward advanced the opposite lady and myaelf. 
It is the practice of surveyors, when mea* 
auring land, if a swamp lies directly in tbeir 
way, to take an offset, and run parallel te 
the line leading to the point where they an 
to stop, until they pass the swamp, and then 
they return to the direct line. Very similar 
to the surveyor^ situation was mine. — Al- 
though it was not a awamp^ but a piece of 
beautiful elay^ that intervened between me 
and my place of beginning. So, after I bad 
advanced and passed the lady on the left ia 
the middle of the cotillion, I made an oAct 
to the right, intending to move de reUrur not 
by a parallel, but by a gracefully circuitous 
route. But unfortunately the lady too, as 
it would seem, understood the art of survey- 
ing; ignorant of my manoeuvre, and having 
the fear of my bead, not in her eye, unless 
she could see all the way round the globe, 
but in her heart, she too made an offset, and 
as both our evil stars would have it. in the 
same direction with mine. Consequently, 
when we thought ourselves at least foorfeet 
apart, our heads came violently and unex- 
pectedly in contact— spinning myself arounil 
in order to save her from falling, I lost mr 
own balance, and down I went on the floor, 
where I lay forming two sides of a parallelo- 
gram. ** Obstupui«— steterunt que comaP but 
alas, not crura. Could I have fallen like 
C»sar, ivith dignity, or like Lucifer, never 
to rise again, I could have borne my misfor- 
tune ; but alas, there was nothiqg Csesarisn 
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in my sttimble, and as to never rising again, 
it was absolutely necessary that I should get 
out of the way as soon as possible, in order 
that the dance might proceed. From *' my 
fallen state" I cast a fearful glance on the 
surrounding faces — the devil of laughter sat 
grinning on them all. I arose, threw as much 
hautrntr in my air as I ceuld, and abhiptly 
quitted the ball-room, cursing my nose, the 
primal cause of all my mishaps, and vowing 
never again to mingle in the dance. And I 
have kept my vow. It is needless for me to 
relate how the affair was talked over at all 
the tea-parties in the country, how I was 
quiaaed and ridiculed, how f was nicknamed 
the dancing sign-post, and a thousand other 
things ffhkh constitute *' the madness of my 
memory." Suffice it, that the associations 
of cause and effect from the slight curl of my 
nostril in the first instance, to the catastro- 
phe that at last made me forswear society, 
can be as clearly traced as the association 
of ideas about which metaphysicians have 
prated so much. And now, Mr. Editor, 
though I will not tell you my name, I will 
say thus much, that there is no person living 
who is as much interested as myself for your 
health, happiness, and prosperity ; and yet 
there is no man who has done more to injure 
you in these very particulars. Solve this 
riddle, my (Edipus, and so, farewell. 

PETER PARAGRAPH. 
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doubt, thought he could thrust himself on ' 
them and that no one would dare ask Ed- 
mund Kean to apologize for his past crimes 
and former contempt of (hero. I am glad 
to find however that he recond^ without his 
host. The publick had a right to an apdo- 
gy from winch they were to judge cSf his 
consciousness of crime and of his penitence, 
for without i^prOpor* sense of their guilt or 
error, none can be expected to reform. 

Mr K has given to the publick in his 
card what must be received as an appeal to 
our better feelings (altho the reader readi- 
ly peroeives the true and real feelings of the 
author) and ought and I presume wiU satisfy 
most persons, therefore with him I am 
satisfied, but sir, not so with you-^And now 
leave you to those whose '* taste and refine- 
ment have not been swallowed up in the 
sink of interested hypocrisy." At any time 
you may send on your ace it shall be paid. 

Your obedt Sert. 



««m 



A verb must agree wtth iUi oominitSve fh 
erson. Printer*t Devil. 



We give the following epistle, word 
for word, and letter for letter. Whether 
virtue has any right to nn, even in such tri- 
fles as orth(^raphy and syntax, we pretend 
not to say. We do think, however, that she 
would, in this case, be none the worse for 
using a tptUing hwik. 

BurrALO, ^thDec, 1825. 
S^^ 

Yr $enHmmU respecting the opposition 
to Mr Kean in No n N Y L G (i)A«» 
determined me to discootinne that paper. 
Not that I justify the proceedings at the 
theatre the evening rtfered^ to but that I 
disapprove of the course you have taken it 
is so Campleaiely* wanting in self respect 
and indeed of virtue. Kean had been driven 
from his native country on account- of his 
crimes— he cdmes to us— out of particular 
partiality love or respect for American cha- 
rac^ter think you? No— the perfect con- 
tempt in which he held the Americans 
brought fcim to their cnuntry. He, no 



(HNOTK 
tmber and pc 

* Qmere. WnuUl oot this writer eonMent to Intpeet 
the proofa o( a DictiODary , which we are about to prtot. 

Prftil«r'< Devil. 



REMARKS. 
We shall not honour this man by giving 
publicity to his name, nor sliall we flatter his 
vanity by eulog^ing his outrageously virtu- 
ous disposition. We publish his letter as an 
admirable specimen oi gra$mn(Uical compo- 
sition, and as containing some amendinenCf 
in spelling, that we recommend to the seri- 
ous consideration of the learned. As we 
must beg leave to decline any epistolary cor- 
respondence with so classical a writer ; we 
request our agents in Buffalo, Mess. Lazell 
& Francis, to present him his bill for the Mi- 
nerva and Literary Gazette for nine months, 
and to give him a receipt in our behalf; and 
to inform him that he must send us no more 
specimens of his belles-lettres talents with- 
out paying the postage of his letters. The 
postmaster will give them the name of Uie 
writer. Whatever powers of mind this cor- 
respondent has exhibited, he has shown a 
deficiency in one particular capacity, we 
mean that of memory ; for he unlucki^ for- 
got that be had no business to make us pay 
the postage of his letter— a man who is so 
virtuous on a laige scale, ought not to omit 
the little every day honesties, amongst 
which we certainly cannot nnmber the pick- 
ing of an Editor^ pocket, by sending him 
unpaid letters, contrary to the express sti- 
pulations of the terns on which the paper 
is furnished. It is really too much Co send 
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a man an impertinent letter, and to impose 

upon him bj making him pay the postage 

besides. A letter comes to an Editor ; he 

cannot tell by the outside whether it is a let- 

ter on business or on personal concerns ; if 

he tabes it from the office and opens it, he 

ip^t pay its postage, at in the preMerU m- 

«iCan^e;*and thus any man who is little 

enough to take advantage of an Editor, can 

do so, At tn M« present imtanee. We trust 

those of our .friends who are our agents in 

the country, will not consider these remarks jfTanted, a middle aged woman to take 

asapplyii^ to them; our connexion withlcarcof-rtbc fcdmmitteeon Military afiain. 



Ilowerer much ** want of self-respecl^ 
we may hare exhibited in the judgment of 
this oyermuch-righteotts letter-writer, we 
can assure him that little respect as we may 
have for ourself, we have leit for him; and 
we part from him with this advice — before 
he undertakes to write another letter to any 
one, let bim amend two things, his \ 
and his epelUng. 



CB08S BCADINGS. 



them renders it proper that we should pay 
the ppstei^e of letters, both to and from them. 
We have no allusion to them in complaining 
of the practice of some subscribers and cor- 
respondents. One man, living on the Mis- 
sissippi river, sends us two sheets of poetry 
wherein there is not fire enough to warm a 
spidei^ claw ; another, living on the banks 
of the Tuguloo, writes us that he has mislaid 
a number of our paper, and will be under 
great obligations tons if we will supply the 
deficiency ; a third sends us word that a cer- 
tain No. has not been received (the fault be- 
ing with the. post Qffioes, for our paper is al- 
ways regnlarly mailed) and requests us to 
forward it Now« if all our country sub- 
scribers were to adopt this course, it would 
coit us, on an average, |t300 per an- 
num; and although t,he majority are not 
guilty of this breach of the terms on which 
they receive the paper, there are some who 
make no scruple of indulging in the practice 
again and again. The actual expense to 
which they have subjected us, is in itself a 
trifle, but we do not choose to submit to im- 
patUUm to the value of a farthing. 

On lookiog^over the advertisements in the 
<• Bttffab Emporium^ we discover that the 
writer of the foregoing letter, is a vender of 
Drugs and Medicines ; of Anderson^! Cough 
Dropeand Pectoral powders, kc. &c. Now, 
in the same number which contained our 
correspondent **C*s^ criticism on Kean, 
which roused this man^s virtuous indigna- 
tion, there is an article buriesquing the ad- 
vertisements of infallible remedies, wonder- 
ful cures, &o. which are so common in our 
newspapers. Quere. Is there not a possi- 
bility that this man's exquisite sense of vir- 
tue has been moved to wrath by this said 
burlesque, quite as much as by our <^ want 
of virtue ?" 



Deaith oh the Pale Horse— wishes a sit- 
ting room, with b'reak&st, in a gented part 
of the city. 

ZiOil, on the way to the theatre-— the 
whole population of the third ward. 

WanUdy a gentleman to teach the Freoch 
language to— two hundred gallons of Irish 
whiskey. 

A coloured boy of about 16 years of age, 
wishes-— to be chairman of the committee wl 
Indian affairs. 

Strayed or stolen, a few days since— the 
capital of the Lombard Bank. 

Ditd^ yesterday after a sh6r<( illness — ^the 
New- York Bharon Canal compatay. 

The celebrated horse Napoleon— wiQ be 
appointed one of the ministers to the con- 
gpress of Panama. 

The committee -rose, reported progress, 
and obtained leave to sit again on— 900 
bags of Brazil cofiee. 

TheaJbre. This evening will be present- 
ed the tragedy of Coriolanus, the part 
of Coriolanus by — ^a farm in Westchester 
county. 

Bryial outrage. A gentleman riding oq 
the Harrisburgh turnpike on the night of 
tlie 6th inst. was knocked down by — 1 pipe 
of old Port wine. 

Jlfyttmow affair. About 12 oMlock 
last evening the inhabitants of Grand-street, 
were alarmed by cries of murder ! murder ! 
on examination it was found the cries came 
from— 200 boxes of soft shelled almonds. 

WaxUed,^ nurse for— 4 casks of Rasp- 
berry Brandy. 

time's SPECTACLKS. 

•t Quidquid aguot bomino.** 

JwvtnaJt, 

A woman in Boston, who killed another 
woman by beating her with a pair of tongs^ 
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bat been indicted Ibrmanalaiigliter. Tbelavr 
recognises no sucb crime as toomon-slangb- 
ter,probably from a gallant notion tbat beau- 
ty, as it nnkes tbe lion qaail, is pxx»f, as 
Anacreon says, «av1' »p(fw wtcaotlm'^ 
yet though it be proof against spears, it 
seems tbat it is none against tongs.— -In 
Piew-Hampsbire, a boy has been sentenced 
to foar years imprisonment for stealing a tin- 
der-box and a pair of gk>Fes ; this lad pays 
pretty dear for attempttag to procure light 
In bis darkness, and to keep his hands clean* 
-——A man in Pennsylyaoia advertises that 



be has taken up a stray cow : * she is,' says 
be, * such an infernal cross creature, that 
no one can milk her ; Therefore? continues 
he, ' the owner is requested to take her 
away.* Are we to conclude from his **There- 
fbre,^that had she been less of a Katharine 
in her temper, the advertiser would not have 
called for her Petruchio ? ■ A great man 
in the west has lately made a speech, in 
which he announces the following discovery. 
<* Human nature is restless, and man, as he 
ever has beeo, is ambitious.^ This disco- 
very is about as novel, as the discovery that 
man carries his head above his shoulders, 
would be.— The Baltic sea is sinking at 
tbe rate of four feet in a century ; this is by 
no means so rapid as the sinking of certain 

hanki not very far from a greater sea. 

The town of Martinsville, in Virginia, says 
a Richmond paper, eontains a Court House, 
an office, a few other houses and some indi- 
vidual inhabitants, but not a nagle woman ! 
What a tUeni town it must be ! but, we must 
confess that it is a sort of silence which we 
should by no means relish. It is a most un- 
poetical, unsentimental, humdrum sort of a 

town. Our government has no Minister 

at Constantinople, in consequence of which 
our commerce in that quarter, suffers. The 
objection to sending a minister,is said to arise 
from the preliminary necessity of sending 
magnificent presents, on which the Sublime 
Porte insists. If the Porte continue their 
demand, let us send them a few thousand 
balls, which, presented by the cannon of our 
navy, will be quite as magnificent as they 
may. desire. Such presents have a wonder- 
ful effect in conciliating those who receive 
them. 



bntitted. In tbe last sentenee but one after 
these words : ** the outlines of tbe numbers,*^ 
add* ^ which were attributed to Mr. M. in- 
dividually," tet 

Oen. Bar(on.^-Tbis veteran of the Revo- 
lution, the captor of Prescott, after linger- 
ing for years in a prison in Vermont, sepa- 
rated (rom his family and cut off from active 
life by merciless and inhuman justice (she is 
represented as deprived of sifht^ why not 
also, as deprived of feeling ?) has at last been 
restored to his freedom and his family. And 
by whom? by his grateful country ? Nc^— 
by an American individual then, — whose ge* 
nerosity could not endure the sight of a hero 
in chains ? No— but by Lafayette ! Does 
not.thisiieUe 'action, for such it is, carry 
the njest^ cutting reproacli to America and 
Americans ? 



€brreciion.-»In the articfe on Gen. Ha- 
milton, &c. in our last number, a line was 



Ft tkt Ntm- York LiUrarji QmuHe. 

COLD WEATHER. 
•* Sub Jove frisido.*' 
Cold weather has come at last, and the 
wary citizen, as he thrusts his goodly nose 
beyond the precincts of his threshold, finds 
Jack Frost ready with his icy nippers to give 
it a pinch. Now the snow crackles beneath 
our feet like the laughter of fools. Now 
our dilated and extended nostril admits the 
air into the very penetralia of the brain ; 
and so far from agreeing with the philoso- 
phical maxim, that " there is no such thing 
as cold,^ we begin to think it visible and 
tangible. Now, albeit unused to the melt- 
ing mood, the hardest-hearted villain walks 
the streets with tears in hb eyes. Now the 
stage-driver cracks into the city with four 
smoking steeds, like a moving volcano, and 
with a frozen nose claps his mittened hand 
against his great coated thigh, and wonders 
how a Russian postillion can keep himself 
warm. Now socks, mantles, great-coats and 
cloaks, of various patterns and fashions, are 
fished up from the bowels of old chests. Now 
the dandy shuffles along the slippery pavement 
and strives to comfort himself with the beauty 
of his light drab and pearl buttons, since be 
cannot with its warmth. Now we sympathise 
with high steeples and slate roofs, the former 
looking naked and solitary, and the latter 
fairly blue with the cold. Now he who 
with his ungloved hand unwittingly touches 
cold iron, feels a prickling surpassing needlesi 
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Now die idea of sUk ttoekings and pnmpt 
i^ disagreeable to the inAagioation, and 
white pantalooiM are. thingt net to be thought 
of. Now the most sceptical mytbologist is 
conviiiced that the nectar of the g;ods was 
neither more nor less than hot whiskey 
ponch. Now pine wood and Liverpool coal, 
piles of blankets, and heaps of woollen stock* 
ing;s, drawers of flannel and flannel drawers, 
are things delectable to the eye. Now he who 
flattens his nose against a frosty pane and 
looks into the street, will see dignified indi- 
vidoals beyond their grand climacteric, pas- 
sing at a slow trot, urged by dire necessity 
to unwonted speed. Now a great many out- 
hmdish things conie into notice and remem- 
brance, which are foi^gotten the rest of the 
year, such as queer looking caps, sausages, 
and country members of the Legislature. 
Now &shioa resumes her throne in the me- 
tropolis, after a summer campaign at the 
various watering places, and confectioners, 
fiddlers, and waiters chuckle at '* the pros- 
pect before tliem.^ Now bank applicants 
begin to put forth their claims, and lobby 
members inspect their respectire wardrobes 
prerioQS to the winter session. Now foot 
stores are brought into church for the use 
of the ladies, and sundry noises of coughing, 
'sneeziug, and the trumpeting of noses db- 
turb the voice of the preacher. And now 
the author chilled by the coldness of his sub> 
jeet, drops his pen from his stiffened fingers, 
and begs to take leave of bis readers. 
Albany, Dec, V. 



For the Literary Gazette. 

IMPROMPTU 

WrilUn in a iiekfrUwi's Album. 

They told me that thy head was on its pillow 
}iiinguid - and that thy cheek of sn^iwy whiteness 
Waa tinged by the forehodins ftres which ra^ed 
In ail thy veins, and urged the flood of life 
Like a dimrdered tide, through every chaitnet. 
~They told me that the eye which lioam'd so mild 
When late I saw thee, had piit on. a deadnews 
Glassy and fearfal ; that it roll*d uneonsciout 
Beneath thy wakeful eyelids. 

Friends did Tear 
A gem would soon he shaken from their crown. 
1 heard the tale, and linger*d near thy man»inn. 
Hpendiog some thoughts on thee, and thine affliction. 
I taw the dnor stand silent on its hinges, 
Bmrrtd against all admisohHi. and I bop'd 
And pray'd that death might not remove that gem. 
Shoutdst thou be rals*d from off the languid couch 
And breathe again the air which mortals breathe, 
In all the bliss of health, and that mild eve 
Should glance upon thy long forgotten Album, 
Ask not what friend recorded on this page 
UnaBk*d, uDtbought of, these few hasty llnef— 
But give a hymn of praise to Him, who, sav*d 
A soul from death, and wipM away the tears 
From ntoy waksAtf «yes. 

Tiovu. 



CLASSIC AL LITE RATURE. 

Agricolaqf T\ieUui. — Cht^. Vt, 

Hinc ad capessendos roagistratns in or- 
bem digressns, Domitiam Droidianam^pleo- 
didis natalibus ortam, sibi jnnxit : idqne ma- 
trimonimn ad majora nitenti decus ac rotmr 
foit: vwerwOqiiemM emicordiAfftrmM^ 
Mcaritatemetinmeemaeonteponendo; ftui 
qwfd in bond uxore iantd major lam quanio 
in tnala plus culpa est. 

This passage is a striking example of the 
elliptical manner of Tacitus's style, and af- 
fords ample proof, that, in reading his works, 
we must freqnentljr guess at, rather than 
hope to ascertain his meanhig. In the fann- 
er part of the sentence, he informs us that 
Agricola and Decidiana lived in wonderful 
harmony witii each other, and ascribes that 
domestic comlbrt to their reciprocal defer- 
ence ; and thus bestows equal praise upon 
both the husband and wife. But in the lat- 
ter clause he loses sight,' as it were, for a 
moment, of the subject in hand, and quali- 
fying the expression which represents both 
as equally meritorious, throws in a general 
remark, that in ererycase of this kind the 
wife is vested with more powerlhan the hus- 
band, either of promoting the peace and hap- 
piness of a family* or of producing its disciwd 
and misery ; in short, that in the home de- 
partment the wife may be considered as 
commander-in-chief. Whether this senti- 
ment of Tacitus, philosophically considered, 
be rigidly accurate or not, is not, I coooeive, 
the subject with which we hare at prceent 
to do ; but, since this is the uniform reading 
of the manuscripts, let us endeavour to find 
out the just interpretation of the words, as 
they have come down to tie. Bdievinif , 
then, that these are the words which came 
from the pen of Tacitus, andlhat the senti- 
ment conveyed by them is wyorthy of that 
philosophic writer, I would translnte tlie pat- 
sage thus : ** AgricoTa and piecidiana lived 
in wonderful harmony wifli-'cach other, in 
consequence of their motunlideference ; it 
may be said, however, (tha.t wR^ both the 
husband and wife are gppd,^ her merit is as 
much superior to that Of .the husband, as 
(when both are bad) her d^«*ii is greater 
than his. 
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LITERARY. 

THE AUCTION. 

' A SktUh tf Loud— S0cM$, 

A SALB of boasehold efiectB, in a £uhioD- 
able ^aare, U one of those aceoes which ex- 
hibit hiuiiaii nature in a yery unamiable 
point of vieir. Each person is eager in the 
pnnnit of some article that pleases his fancy, 
and seems to think of self sJone. 

The mansion, that I was now in, had 
lately been the residence of a family of dis- 
tinction,, and bore evident marks of good 
taste. — ^The fttmitnre was rich and elegant, 
and chosen withaWew to use as well as orna- 
ment ; — ^the pictures were the chef d^oenyres 
of the best masters; and a library of well 
chosen books, with ^bes, fine maps, and 
all the apparatus for astronomical and geo- 
graphical studies, marked the intellectual 
pursuits of the late possessors. 

The morning room of the female part of 
the family next excited my attention : here 
were all the indications of female eles^nce 
and fismale usefulness — the neat book sbelres 
stored with the best authors; the writing 
table, with all its appendages ; the drawing 
table, OQ which the easel and pencils still 
rested, and the harp and piano-forte, with 
the music books still open, all«poke the re- 
fined taste and arocations of the owners of 
this room, and how sudden had been the 
ruin that had expelled them from it. 

Some pictures, with their faces turned to 
the wall, were placed in a comer of the 
room, and curiosity induced me to examine 
them. I found them to be coloured draw- 
ings, admirably executed, and evidently 
fortraiti: on examining them more dosely 
observed that some of the accompaniments 
were copies of parts of the furniture now be- 
fore me ; one of the drawings represented 
two rerj lorely giils perfbnning on the harp 
and piano-forte, and never did I behold a 
sweeter personification of a duet. ^^Both 
warbling ci one song, both in one' key ; as 
if their hands, their sides, voices, and minds 
had been incorporate.** Another represent- 
ed a most animated intelligent looking girl, 
readios to one who was drawing* and whose 



countenance, though pale and languid, was 
expressive of genius and sensibility. Here 
then, thought 1, are the late actors in this 
domestic scene; and, as I gazed on the 
sweet faces before me, my interest became 
excited to a painful degnree.-*Imagination 
pictured those delicate looking females driv- 
en from their home, stripped at once of all 
the elegancies of life, and sent to brave a 
world, the hardships of which they were now 
for the first time, to learn. 1 saw tbemcUng ' 
to each other in an * agony of afiectioii— 1 
saw the lasf looks of parting sorrow which 
they cast on this scene of happy hours for- 
ever gone by ; and I saw the efibrts they 
made to compose their tearful countenan- 
ces, and to regain some portion of fortitude, 
while with hurried steps, as if afraid to trust 
themselves with another parting glance, 
they left the apartment. My heart bled at 
the picture which my fancy had painted, 
and J hastened into the room where the sale 
was gping on, to lose the poignancy of my 
emotions. Here every thing presented a 
contrast to the quiet scene that 1 had quitted. 
Noise, bustle, and confusion on every side : 
—here was a group of fashionables, male 
and female, whose bows of recognition, and 
smiles and whispers, betrayed that they 
were more occupied with each other than 
with the auction. At another side was a 
set of elderly ladies, whose scrutinising glan- 
ces, and airs of satisfied self-importance, 
were expressive of their conscious superi- 
ority. Next to these were some gentlemen, 
of a certain period of life, who had left their 
clubs to look in at the sale, and whose sapi- 
ent looks and whispers declared them well 
accustomed to such scenes. The i^t of 
the crowd was composed of brokers, and 
dealers in bijouUrie^ who evidently wished 
the fashionables away. 

Desirous of losing the painful impression 
left on my mind, I mingled with the crowd, 
and seeing a beautiful fillagree box put up 
for sale, which I thought likely to attract 
the notice of the ladies, I sauntered round, 
and took a station close to a group of the 
youngest, who were chatting with some 
young men of fashion. The insipid counte- 
nances, starched neckcloths, and comnrnss- 
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ed waisU of the latter, bore evident testimo- 
ny of their belonging to the effeminate race 
which has, for the last few years, been 
known by the appellation of Dandy or Ex- 
quisite. 

The box, as I anticipated, soon attracted 
their attention, and, " O dear, how pretty !" 
^*How very elegant!" *'How monstrous 
charming !^-*with innumerable other ejac- 
ulations of admiration, were all uttered with 
great animation, and at nearly the same mo- 
ment, by the ladies ; while their attending 
beaux, between a languid smile and sup- 
pressed yawn, merely said '^ Do you think 
so?" " Is it so very pretty ^ or, " Do you 



better than his claret^" wuS a 
third; while another exclaimed* ''Well, 
gpive me his hock in preference to all hie 
other wines, for that was unique." ** I liope 
Gr-^ will buy B'-'b wines ; as he gives siscb 
good feeds ; his is the only bouse in town 
where you may rely on finding a perlect 
supreme de volaiUe; or where yon gel ople- 
Idtee dee pigeonea la ckampagne^^ **0! 
but (remarxed the first speaker) G — h eel* 
lar is not near so cool or well arranged as 
B— ^, and the wine may get injured." 
^* There won't be time enough for tint, lor 
G — canH last long ; he will b/ done up im. 
a short time,^ was the reply. ** I dkl bear 



wish to bid ibr it ?" ^* O dear, no, I dare say | some hint of that," said another. ^^ II^ a 
it will go off horribly dear ; and I have spent 

all my money at Jarman's, where I bought «»-^ ***- *■** *««ot^» «» 
the most exquisite piece of china that ever 
was seen. To be sure it was immensely 
dear, but it is such a love, that there was no 
resisting it ; besides I know Lady C— « will 
die with envy at my getting it, and I do so 
love to make people envious.** This good 
natnred sentiment extorted a smile of lan- 
guid admiration from the beau, who rejoin- 
ed. '* If it gives yon pleasure to ^cite envy, 
you must often enjoy that gratification, as 
ail woman-kind must be ready to expire 
with envy whenever you appear.** *' O ! 
you flattering creature, yon don*t really 
think so,** was the lady*b reply. 

The lisping accents of another party of 
fashionables next caught my attention : ^* Do 
you go to Lady D— 's ball to night ?** inquir- 
ed a listless looking young man, of an affect- 
ed sickly-looking young lady ;— " I*m not 
quite sure, (was the answer,) for Lady D^*s 
balls are, m general, so dull, that I don*t 
much fancy going to them ; I am to look in 
at Mrs. C — ^'s, and the Marchioness of L — *b, 
and if they offer nothing very tempting, I may 
go to Lady D — h. By the by, apropoe^ of 
balls what very pleasant|ones we have tieen*at 
in this house; poor Mrs. B>>-willgive no more 
balls ; fori understand,.Hhey are quite ruined. 
Well,l declare, now that I think of it, I am ve- 
ry sorry ; for there are so very few people that 
give pleasant balls.** Here the conversa- 
tion became general; each of the ladies, 
young and old, minting their voices: — 
*^ Well, I most say, 1 always thought how it 
would end,*' says one. <' What a very con- 
ceited woman Mrs.B — was,** cries another. 
** Tes, and what fuss people made about the 
beauty and accomplidiments of the daugh- 
ters,** observes a third. «*l (said a pale 
sickly looking girl) could never see any 
beauty in them ; and I am sure they wore 
rouge and pearl powder.** *<They gave 
devilish good dinners though, (said one of 
the beaux,) and I must do B — the justice 
to say, that he had one of the best cooks in 
London.** '* Yes, and he gave capital clu*- 
ct,** rejoined another. <« I thonght^his white 



fact, I assure you, I had ft frmh hislawyer,** 
said the first speaker.' *<i^ell, G— - »a 
monstrous good fellow, and we most dine 
with him veiy often, that the wine majnH 
be spoiled before he is done up,** said one of 
the Exquisites; which friendly intention 
they all expressed their willingness to cany 
into effect. *^ Have you any idea what is 
become of B — ?** interrogated one of the 
party. " I did hear something, that he was 
in the Bench; or gone to France; but 
(yawningl I really forget all about it.** *' I 
intend to oid for his curricle horses at Tat- 
ter8al*8.** ** And I (said another) will buy 
his Vandyke picture.** <* What, do yon bke 
pictures?" said a third. **0, no, I bave 
not the least fancy for them ; indeed I don*t 
know a Titian from a Vandyke : but one 
must have pictures, and I know that R— , 
who is a judge in things of that sort, wants 
to have this, and I am determined he shanH** 
was the reply of the intended purobaser of 
one of the chef d*(BUvres of Vandyke. 

A young man of the party, who had hith- 
erto been silent, and in whose countenance 
good nature and silliness strove for oiastery, 
remarked that ** it was a pity that people 
who gave such good dinners were so sooo 
ruined.** ** A pity ! (replied another) no, 
no ; give me a short campaign, and a brisk 
one ; for let the dinners and wines be ever 
so good, one gets so tired of seeing always 
the same faces, and the same kind of dishes : 
for if a dinner-giving man holds out many 
seasons, he gives so often the same sort of 
dinners, and the same set of men, that it at 
last becomes as tiresome as dining at the 
mess of the guards. Believe me, there is 
nothing like a fresh start; and no man 
should last more than two seasons, unless he 
would change his cook every month, to pre- 
vent a repetition of the same dishes, and 
keep a regular roster of his invitations, with 
a mark to each name, to prevent people 
meeting at his house twice in a sea- 
son.** ** Would it not be better to cut his 
acquaintances every month, instead of his 
cook, particularly if he once get a perfect 
artist? "Who is it that would not give np 
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%)1 his acquaiDtances, rather than part with 
such a cook a» Monsieur Ude V* All the 
]>arty agreed in this sentimeot, but the silent 
young man obsenred, that " carrying it into 
practice might be attended with disagreea- 
ble consequences ; for some men are so ri- 
dicnloiis, that if you take it into your head 
tti cut them, they call you out, and nothing 
but a duel or an apology remains." 

While this edifying convertationjwas go- 
ing on, the elderly Is^ies were all harangu- 
ing on theYollies, errors, and extravagancies 
of Mri B — ; and the young ones were de- 
trying the looks, accomplishments and man- 
ners of the Misses B—. Each article.of or- 
nament or virtu that was exhibited for sale 
elicitedSfresh sarcasms from the acquaintan- 
ces of the unfortunate B— family, who ap- 
peared to exult in the misfortunes of those 
for whom they once professed a regard. 

** And this is an auction !" I exclaimed ; 
— ** a scene so often the resort of the old and 
the young, thegrare and th^:g^y, where 
human beings go to trium^li in the ruin and 
miseiy of their fellow creatures ; and where 
those who have partaken of the hospitality of 
the once opulent owner of the mansion, now 
come to witness his downfall, regardless of 
bis misfortunes, or else to exult in their own 
contrasted prosperity." Never was man- 
kind so tow in my estimation; and I was 
hurrying from this scene of heartless selfish- 
nen, when I perceived two females engag- 
ed in conversation, whose looks were ex- 
pressive of the sympathy which they felt 
in it. 

On approaching^ nearer I heard the names 
of the Misses B — pronounced in accents so 
full of pity and affection , that I paused to lis- 
ten to die conversation. One of the females, 
whose appearance bespoke her to belong to 
the upper class of society, observed, in re- 
ply to an inquiry of the other, that ** The 
B-- fiunily were all at her house, and per- 
fectly reconciled to their misfortunes ; tliat 
she hoped enough would remain, after pay- 
ing the creditors, to enable the family to en- 
joy the comforts of life, in some retired 
<:oantry residence: that the Misses B — 
only regretted their change of fortune as 
^rcsdlng its effects on their parents, and as 
abridging their means of assisting their fel- 
low creatures" Here the emotions of the 
other female became uncontrollable, and 
inrhOethe tears trickled down her cheeks, 
slae exclaimed with a fervency that displayed 
Ibe sincerity of her feelings, ** O ! bless them, 
blfifls them : well I know their goodness ; 
'ttk^J found me out when oppressed by afflic- 
tion and poverty ; despair had nearly over- 
<vwtB«hned me, and I thought Pity and Benev- 
c>f ^iKse had fled from the earth. They re- 
f i^-^ed my wants with a liberal hand ; but O ! 
is of infinitely greater importance, they 
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R^ God. That I now live, and pursue. a 
course of usefulness and industry, 1 oween* 
tirely to their humanity : I shudder at re- 
flecting on the. fearful crisis to which pover- 
ty and despair had reduced me, when those 
amiable and excellent young ladies found 
me out By their assistance I am now not 
only above want, but have a trifle to assist 
the unfortuiiate, sind I came here to pur- 
chase some of the furniture of their own pri- 
vate apartments, which I know they valued 
from their childhood, in order to have it sent 
to their future habitation, as a trifling me- 
morial of a gratitude that can end only with 
my life. But, alas ! I am too late, for the 
auctioneer^ clerk has told me that the fur- 
niture of their rooms together with their 
clothes, books, and musical instruments, are 
all bought in by a friend : so that 1 am de- 
prived of this opportunity of proving my 
gratitude. I have one more effort to maJce — 
they will want a domestic, and no where 
can they find a more attached one than my- 
self. The life which they have presisrved 
shall be devoted to their service." 

. The expression of the speaker^ counte- 
nance became radiant with gratitude and 
benevolence^ and the soul- beaming smile of 
approval with which the other regarded her, 
as by a gentle pressure of the hand she 
marked her heart-felt sympathy j made its 
way to mine. 

I longed to press both within my own, but 
this the usages of society forbade. 

I inquired of a bystander the name of the 
lady, and on referring to the auctioneer, be 
disclosed to me in confidence, that she was 
the purchaser of the furniture, books, 
clothes, &c. of the Misses B^, and had giv- 
en directions to have them all sent to a re- 
sidence which she had presented to them. 

My feelings glowed with delight at find- 
ing two such instances of benevolence ; and 
I exclaimed with warmth, ** Tliank heaven 
all goodness has not vanished from the earth ! 
The virtues of those two amiable women have 
reconciled me to my species ; and I find that 
even the selfish vortex of an AucHon cannot 
ingulf true virtue." 

ON A PASSAGE IN THE TEMPEST. 
Bg tkt Hon. CKtaUt Lamh, 

As long as I can remember the play of the 
Tempest, one passage in it has always set 
me upon wondering. It has puzzled me be- 
yond measure. In vain I strove to find the 
meaning of it. I seemed doomed to cherish 
infinite hopeless curiosity. 

It is where Prospero, relating the banish- 
ment of Sycorax from Algier, adds — 

For one tbiog that she did 

Tbey would not tske her life— 

how have I pondered over this, when a boy ! 
bow have I longed for some authentic me- 
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—Was the stoir extant of the Chronicles of 
AJgiers ? Could I get at it by some fortu- 
nate introduction to the Algerine Ambassa- 
dor ? Was a rovage thither practicable ? 
The Spectator (I knew) went to Grand 
Cairo, only to measure a pyramid. Was 
not the object of my quest of at least as much 
importance? — The blue-eyed hag— could 
she hare done any thing good or meritori- 
ous? might that Succubus relent? then 
might there be hope for the devil. I have 
often admired since, that none of the com- 
mentators have boggled at this passage- 
how they could swallow this camel-^such a 
tantalising piece of obscurity, such an abor- 
tion of Pn anecdote. 

At length I think I have lighted upon a 
clue, which may lead to show what was pas- 
sing in the mind of Shakspeare, when he 
dropped this imperfect rumour. In the *' ac- 
curate description of Africa, by John Ogil- 
by (Folio) 1670,*> page 230, 1 find written, 
as follows. The mai^ginal title to the nar- 
rativet 



Charles the F^tk hetiegei Algiere, 
„ In the last place, we will brieSy g^ve an 
aocoont of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, 
when he beseig'd this city ; and of the great 
loss he suffered therein. 

This Prince in the year one thousand 
fire hundred forty one, having embarqned 
upon the sea an armjr of twenty two thous- 
and men aboard eighteen gailies, and an hun- 
dred tall ships, not counting the barques and 
shallops, and other small boats, in which he 
bad engaged the principal of the Spanish and 
Italian nobility, with a good number of the 
knights of Maltha ; he was to land on the 
coast of Barbary, at a cape callM Matifou. 
From this place unto the city of Algier a flat 
•bore or strand extends itself for about four 
leagues, the which is exceeding favourable 
to gailies. There he put ashore with his 
army, and in a few days caused a fortress 
to be built, which unto this day is callM the 
Castle of the Emperor. 

In the mean time the city of Algier took 
the alarm, having in it at that time but 
eight hundred Turks, and six thousand 
Ators, poor-spirited men, and unexercised 
in martial afiairs; besides it was at that 
time fortifi'd onely with walls, and had no 
ottt-works : insomuch that by reason of its 
weakness, and the great forces of the Em- 
peror, it could not in appearance escape 
taking. In fine, it was attaqued with such 
order, that the army came up to the very 
gates, where the Chevalier de Sanignac, a 
Frenchman by nation, made himself re- 
markable above all the rest, by the miracles 
of his valour. For having repulsed the 
Tuiks, who having made a sally at the 
oaUM Babason, and there desiring to 



poinyard into the same, and left it stBcktiV 
deep therein. They next fell to batterings 
the city by the force of cannon ; which the 
assailants so weakened, that in that great 
extremity the defendants lost their conraget 
and resolved to surrender. 

But as they were thus intending, there 
was a witch of the town, whom the history 
doth not name, which went to seek out A»- 
sam Aga, that commanded within, and pray^ 
him to make it good yet nine days longer, 
with assurance, that within that time he 
should infallibly see Algier delivered from 
that siege, and the whole army of the ene* 
my dispersed, so that Christians should be 
as cheap as Birds. In a word, the thing 
did happen in a manner as foretold ; for up- 
on the twenty-first day of October in the 
same year, there fell a continual rain upoo 
the land, and so furious a storm at sea, that 
one might have seen ships hoisted into tbe 
clouds, and in one instant again precipitated 
into the bottom of tbe water ; insonracb 
that that same drradful tempest was follow- 
ed with the loss €^ fifteen g^ies, and above 
an hundred other vessels ; which was tbe 
cause why the Emperor, seeing his anny 
wasted by the bad weather, pursued by a 
famine, occasioned by wrack of his ships, io 
which was the greatest part of his victoala 
and ammunition, he was constrainM to raiae 
the siege, and set sail for Sicily, whither he 
retreated with the miserable reliques of his 
fleet. 

In the mean time that witch being ac- 
knowledged the deliverer of Algier, was 
nchly remunerated, and the credit of her 
charms authorized. So that ever since 
witchcraft hath been very freely tolerated ; 
of which the Chief of toe town, and eree 
those who are esteemM to be of greatest 
sanctity among them, such as are the Ma- 
rabout, a religious order of their sect, do 
for the most part make profession of it« un- 
der a goodly pretext of certain revelations 
which they say they have had from their 
prophet Mahomet 

And hereupon those of Algier, to palliate 
the shame and the reproaches that are 
thrown upon them for making use of a witch 
in the danger of this siege, do say that tbe 
toss of the forces of Charles V, was caused 
by a prayer of one of their Marabouts, nam- 
ed Cidy Utica, which was at that time in 
g^reat credit, not under the notion of a ma- 
gitian, but for a person of a holy life. Af- 
terwards in remembrance of their success, 
they have erected unto him a small mosque 
without tlie Babason gate, where he is buri- 
ed, and in which they keep sundry hjogs 
burning in honor of him ; nay they some- 
times repair thither to make their $ala^ for a 
testimony of greater veneration.** 
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0ld€r narroHte of thb deliTeraoce of Alj^ier 
by ft witch, and transferred the merit of the 
deed to his Sycoraz, exchaiigiiig> only the 
** rich remuneration,*' which did not suit his 
purpose, to the simple pardon of her life ? 
Ogilby wrote in 1670; but the authorities 
to which he refers for bis Account of Barba- 
ry are— Johannes de Leo, or Afrieaous — 
Louis Marmol — Diego de Haedo— Johannes 
Gramaye — BrscTes— <?el. Curio— and Die- 
go de Torres—names totally unknown to 
me— and to which I beg leave^to refer the 
curious reader for his fuller satisfaction. 

LITERARY VARIETY. 

Iris an easy matter to foretell, with ahnost 
perfect certainty, on seeing a man's first 
performance, whether he will try a second; 
and still more easy, on seeing the second, to 
predict whether he will attempt a third ; in 
the same way as it is a simple thiog to judge 
from the expression of a person's counte- 
nance, and a little talk with him, whether in 
his case taciturnity or loquacity pre?ails. 
The excellence of a first production, too, is 
generally a pretty good criterion by which 
to judge of the probability of its being fol- 
lowed by others from the same pen, for 
good authors coounonly write more thao one 
book. But besides this criterion, there is 
about some works so nfuch of the natural 
spirit of their authors, so much that indicates 
their ordinary feelings aod peculiarities, that 
really one cannot fail to determioe, to one^ 
own satisfaction at least, whether they are 
decidedly gi?en to literary practices, and to 
the composition of books. That modesty, 
bowe?er, which it is said is peculiar to great 
genius, may eyenlually gain the upper band 
of a moderate ambition, and thus the world 
may be disappointed of what that genius 
promised ; but middling talents, which are 
generally accompanied by an assortment of 
opposite qualities — pertinacity, loquacity, 
and conceit, and not unfrequently, too, a 
degree of activity and industry which leads 
them to the perpetration of all manner of 
literary crimes, are sure to prove abundant- 
ly steady and unweariable in their opera- 
tions, when once they are fairly set upon a 
literary course. 

There is no more virtue in drawingdown the 
corners of the mouth, than there is in allow- 
ing them to rise up in a smile. Coarse lin- 
en has no more religion in it than fine. A 
taste for nauseous liquors, bad music, hob- 
bling poetry, nasal sounds, or books without 
genius and interest, is not necessary to pie- 
ty nor to any of the Christian graces. An 
accomplished and elegant man may be a 
saint, as well as an awkward and clownish 
one. Tet, this is at times disputed, or ap- 
pears to be 80. If, howerer, any reader in- 



sists upon believing, that taste and enjoy- 
ment are criminal, let him remain in his 
boorishness and suffering. He is scaree- 
ly worth the pains necessary to his conver* 
sion. 



There is something peculiar in the inter- 
est with which we regard the personal his*- 
tory of actors. If it is less refined and ex- 
alted than that sentiment of admiration 
which is excited by high and permanent 
works of art, it is more cordial and endear- 
ing. The masterpieces of poetry and paint- 
ing may convey no idea of the individual by I 
whom they are produced ; but the actor is 1 
inseparable from his works. Ilis form, his ^ 
countenance, the tones of his voice, the tem- 
perament of his moral nature, those very I 
cireumstances which create friendship, or , 
which friendship chooses as its favourite 
symbols, are presented to us on the stage. 
We sympathise not only with the artist but 
with the man, and contract with him an im- 
aginary acquaintance, which has all the 
agreeable sensation of gpratitude without the 
humiliating idea of obligation. The very 
transitorv nature of his successes, enduring 
only whue his bodily vigour lasts, affects us 
who are also passing away, and disposes us 
to do him ample and unsparing justice. He 
does not mock the creatures of a day by pro- 
ductions which are to last for centuries, and 
which have already the cold and marbly air 
of duration beyond the span of human life. 
He appeals to the mortal part of us ; to all 
the social affections which cleave to our 
earthly home; and sets '*a fond reflection 
of our own decay^ touchingly before us. 
As there is no record of his triumphs but on 
the fleshy tablets of the heart, we yield those 
to him with affectionate liberality, and 
eagerly retrace the vestiges of his greatness, 
which were imprinted there in our gayest or 
serenest hours. We try to make up to him 
by the intensity of our approbation for the 
shortness of his course, because he has no 
appeal from our judgment to that of genera- 
tions unborn. His most triumphant hours 
have been our happiest ; and we cherish the 
thoughts of our own youth, while we bear 
witness to his fame. Hence there are few 
light biographies so interesting as those of 
actors; few personal narratives so enchaining 
as '* tiie trivial fond records^ of their bright 
and joyous career. 

Proverbs — As the '* wisdom of nations,^ 
and the quintessential abstract of innumera- 
ble minds, proverbs must naturally be true : 
but how? In what sense true? Not 
&.<te'KuSi not absolutely and unconditionallyy 
but in relation to that position from which 
they are taken. Most proverbs are hemis- 
pheres as it were : and they iffi|Ay another 
hemisphere with an opposite pole, ftud the 
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two proFerba jointly compose a sphere— i. e. 
the entire truth. Thus one proverb says— 
«( Fortune favours fook :^ but this is met by 
its anti-proverb—" Sapiens dominabitur as- 
tris.''— -Each is tme, as long as the other co- 
exists : each becomes false, if taken exclu- 
sively. 
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History and prophecy (set back to back) 
make up the true image of Janui, whose 
two faces lyme jpfl«< Bud future honour as 
their overseers. In kUloryy tyme liyes after 
ahee is dead, and in prophecy before shoe is 
born. In the one shee beholds what shee 
was, in the other what shee shall be. But 
sitb the theory of tyme to come is the pre- 
rogative of a deity, man must be modestly 
content with this blessing bestowed by Aw- 
lory upon mortality, to see through our 
grandfather^ eyes what hath be«ie : this is 
all our sublunary eternity, if at the funerall 
of things, hUtorie become the epitaph, and 
rescue their memories from the grave that 
entombs their asbes.^— ITog-^^^ Legend of St, 
Culhheri. 



Meditation and prayer are among the ho- 
liest and most sacred enjoyments in the life 
of a Christian ; they constitute the ibod 
which nourishes his soul, — form the link 
which unites him to hia Creator. It is in 
such exercises that he cherishes his hopes, 
strengthens his faith, and enkindles his zeal. 
In the estimation of him who thus habitually 
communes with his God, the vicissitudes of 
time are lighter than a withered leaf borne 
on the winds of autumn. Sublunary gran- 
deur is a vain and empty dream ; its great- 
est enjoyments vanish before his vivid con- 
ception of that beatific vision to which he is 
rapidly hastening ^its sweetest music is dis- 
card in comparison with that of celestial 
voices, in which he is soon to mingle ; its 
afiections are hut for a moment, and will 
speedilv yield before that weight of glory 
which has been purchased for him ; he is 
but a sojourner in this vale of tears ; and his 
sufferings do but make him more anxious to 
reach that better land where all tears are 
dried up, and every sorrow soothed to tran- 
quillity for ever. 



Mr. Burke has somewhere observed the 
reason why the comedies of higher life are 
so pleasing. Generally speaking, it should 
&eem, that such a mode of existence was too 
artificial and therefore not so fit for painting, 
as deficient in character, and consisting of 
little more than lords and footmen, ladies and 
their waiting maids. But he adds, * I have 
observed that persons, and especially women, 
in lower life and of no breeding, are fond ti 
auch representation — it seems like uUroduc- 
tng them hUo good ampany. and the honour 



compensates the dulness of the entertain^ 
ment^ 



Hamlet haa been mare critically eonaid^ 
ered than any other of ShakBpearei'drum»» 
and the Prince of Denmark haa, in hia per* 
sonal characters afforded a constant themtf 
for moral investigation. But although be is 
decidedly the great fiLVOorite of onr oottotfy* 
men, much pains have been taken to ahoir» 
that their affection ia misplaced, and that 
Hamlet is vicuwa and immoral, and cooae* 
quently unworthy of that aympathy, which 
has attended him from the time that Shake- 
peare exhibited him upon the stage to the 
present hour. Upon a hint from Dr. Aken- 
side, Mr. Stevens has pronounced his con- 
duct ' every way unnatural and indefensible^ 
unless he were to be regarded as a youn^ 
man whose intellects were in some degree 
impaired.' It may readily be conceived, 
that such an opinion would never paaa with- 
out contradiction : and a more highly philo- 
sophical and charitable decision has resolved 
all his seeming guilt into the really amiable 
irresolution of his nature. 

I mention this dispute, to show the great 
attention that had been excited to the char- 
acter; that in an age of oommenti^ tifety 
line had been critically considered; and 
that, though youth might choose the part 
from the aid it really l^ds to the actor, yet 
it required a very ^learned spirit of homaa 
dealing,' a sound judgment, and all the 
other requisites of the art, to obtain for the 
performer, in that day, any marked and dis- 
tinguished admiration. 

I remember speaking once with Mr. 
Kemble upon the question agitated among 
the critics, whether Othello or Macbeth 
were our poet's greatest production. < The 
critics,' said he, *may settle that point 
among them ; they will decide only for 
themtehea. As to the people, notice this, 
Mr. Boaden; take up any Shakspeare yon 
will, from the first collection of his wofks 
to the last, which has been rtody nod 
look what play bears the most obviona signa 
of perusaL My life for it, they will be 
found in the volume which contains the play 
of Hamlet' I dare say, in- my time, some 
hundred copies have been inspected by me ; 
but this test has never foiled in a single in- 
stance.'-— Bo A DEN. 



The ancients have depicted Cupid and 
Somnus 'so alike, that they are not to be 
distinguished, bat by their emblems. 

Surely they could not mean,, by this equi- 
vocation, that love was but a drwm, which 
vanishes into air as aoon aa we awaken to 
our senses. 

The devil is Milton'k hero. Ovid sema to 
have beeo as partial to the old giants. 



THE ESSAYIST. 



ON THS LOVC OF LIFE. 

Fboh the eaiiiest periods of inikncy down 
to the second childhood of decrepitude, the 
loye of life teaches us to exert our faculties for 
our preservation and irell-being. From the 
moment the bahe is presented to its mother 
to the latest hourof weak and debilitated age, 
when it receives assistance and nourishment 
from children^ children ; throughout all the 
variations of youth, manhood, and decay, the 
lore of life never forsakes us ; but, in every 
situation, and under every circumstance, 
teaches us to cherish and preserve our frame. 
Children rarely think of death, and never 
but with apprehension and dismay ; and it is 
equally true, that for the most part, the old 
regard it with a childish fear : 

** The tree or deepest root to found 
Least williDg still to quit the ground^'* 

I must own, thatit has often been to me a 
matter of much surprise to witness men, 
grey, and bent with the weight of years, with- 
out a seeming comfort upon earth, and al- 
most without a sense or faculty to enjoy one, 
clinging to life with all an infant's fondness. 
From this I have been convinced, that the 
Love of Life is an innate quality of the 
strongest and most enduripg power. It is 
inseparable from existence: and 1 am of 
opinion, that, when under the influence of 
the most perplexing and distressing circum- 
stances, howsoever we may affect to despise 
our lives, we should resign them, were they 
to be demanded, with sorrow and reluctance. 

I concur with Byron in the opinion, that 

** The verj suicide 
Lets out impatieotly the rushiDg breaCht 
Less from disgust of iife, than dread of death.** 

In sickness also,. and bodily calamity, when 
the thread of existence seems almost severed 
by the pangs of disease ; when fever breathes 
its burning pestilence through every pore, 
and nature groans in the convukions of pain ; 
even then, when to be nothing would seem 
** a consummation devoutly to be wished,^ 
we still cling to existence, and pray, not for 
the oblivion of the grave^ but for the renew- 
al of health, and the prolongation of life. 

And when, at length, indisposition loosens 
his debilitating g^rasp, and the sufferer re- 
covers strength sufficient to qUit his sickly 
oouch and walk abroad, how sweet and re- 
freshing does the meanest natural object ap- 
pear ! 

** See the wretch, that long has tost 

On the thorny bed of pain, 
At length repair his vigour lost, 
And breathe and walk again : 
The meanest flow*ret of the vale, 
The simple note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him sre openiog paradise.'* 
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It is evident that the love of life includes, 
in some measure, the idea of happiness, and 
the desire to attain it : for happiness is the 
essence dfdesire ; and we consequently cling 
to those objects which can give ns either im- 
mediate or promise ns future pleasure. It 
is from the same principle of action that the 
sensualist continually cherishes and gratifies 
his appetites, and the moralist chastens and 
governs them, and practices self-dcniaL 
Both are equally influenced by the love of 
life; although the one is content with a 
calm and lasting enjoyment, and the other 
can be g^tified only by the sensations of 
strong excitement. 

Who are so desirous of pleasure or g^tifi- 
cation as those who are the most easy in 
their circumstances, and the least afflicted 
by trouble and misfortune? It is then that 
we are most sensible of our existence, and 
of the pleasures derivable from it. We feel 
as though we were created only, to be happy, 
and seek the abodes of pleasure as disposi- 
tion or circumstance suggest. The ills we 
so lately endured are then forgotten, or re- 
membered only to give a zest to present en- 
joyment. We are satisfied with ourselves, 
and at peace with others. Nature wears a 
livelier robe ; the sun seems to laugh in his 
brightness, and the clouds are tinged with 
an imaginative lustre : the light of paradise 
seems to be opening through them, as they 
reflect to our excited senses the glow of love 
and the golden smile of joy. 

It was this simple consciousness of exist- 
ence, mingled with the delight derived from 
the observation and contemplation of nature 
that caused the wisest of kings to exclaim, 
(* Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant 
thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun." 
And I think there is not a reflecting being 
in the world who hath not felt, though he 
may not have expressed the same. 

That the love of life should beget the idea 
of immortality, is not in the least degree 
surprising. We naturally wish to continue 
whatever affords us pleasure; and from 
thence the opinion of immaterial existence has 
originated : for we are convinced by experi- 
ence of the destruction of the body, and are 
consequently impelled to consider the mind 
as a separate and independent being. ' 

Milton, in his immortal poem, gives us the 
following advice from the lips of the angel 
Michael : 



** Nor love thy Hfe, nor hate : but what thou lirest 
Lire well : how long or short, permit to Heaven.*' 

To live well, we must live virtuously : which 
is our interest as well ad our duty, knowing 
that real and lasting happiness, which is our 
«( beiog^ end and aim," is incompatible with 
aught but virtue. Our very love of life 
should be in proportion only to our means of 
rendering benefit to others; which is in- 
deed the truest means of gratification to our- 
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selves. For what selfish pleasure is equal 
to the exercise of charity and g;oodwiU ? in- 
deed, what luxury to that of doing good f 
The pompous tributes eren of universal 
fame and flattery, are nothing iu comparison 
with the silent applause of the heart 



On the Music of A!fciKi7T Gaxscx and 

Rome. 

That the ancient Greek music was, in 
many respects, rery limited, is beyond all 
doubt; and that it included little, if any, of 
what we deem science, el^pmoe, and taste. 
We gain some intelligence respecting this 
particular, from the manifest fact, that the 
poet was generally his own musician. If it be 
asked, how it was, that, notwittistanding the 
constant union of the two arts in the same 
individual, music had aa effect in Greece 
that it never produced elsewhere ; the an- 
swer isjthat simple and undebauched as were 
the minds of the Greeks, their music was 
equally so. Its attributes were principidly 
confined to loudness and softness, rapidity 
and slowness ; and of melody, it possessed 
scarcely more than rhytbmus and a diversi- 
ty of modes. Hence, the inferior as well as 
the higher ranks were qualified to under- 
stand, and take an interest iu, its tones and 
transitions, and to be susceptible of its in- 
tended impressions. To these causes of the 
effects of which we read, are to be added 
the power of habit, the dignity then univer- 
sally given to music, and the great and im- 
portant occasions on which it was constant- 
ly deemed worthy of being employed. The 
public weight, the impassioned ui^ncy, the 
national interest, conoected with its perfor- 
mance, acted unceasingly on the minds, as 
well as on the nerves, of men, and the im- 
press of its intonation became, as it were, 
vernacular ; the peasant and the artisan, no 
less than the legislator and magistrate, were 
charmed with its appeals to their sensibility ; 
and stocks and stones, as probably were the 
lower orders compared with the refined 
classes, we cannot reasonably be surprised, 
if poetry gratuitously magnified the effects of 
the Grecian lyre into a power to move rocks 
and trees, and lead, at the pleasure of the 
musician, the wildest savages of the woods 
<' when he would, and where." 

The only proper guide to a just concep- 
tion of the Greek music is, perhaps (after all 
that has been said and written on the sub- 
ject by the modems,) the evidence of its ef- 
fects, as deducible from the accounts that 
have come down to us, through the media of 
the ancient poets and historians. If this be 
unsatisfactory, where shall we seek for bet- 
ter proof? In vain should we apply to the 
mosiciatts of later times, for an iUustratien 
of the subject Their profossional educa- 
tion GQBstitatei their prejudices, and in re- 



gard to this point, obscores, rather than il- 
lumines, their judgment The inquiry is* 
volves too extended an infiwtnation, demsjida 
too profound and distant a study, to foil with- 
in the mental sphone of penona whose lives 
are devoted to the onltivation of a scifliice» 
the exercise of which, unlike that of poetry 
and painting, is as independent of political 
economy, history, and the belUa iettr », as it 
even is of its own element— the p hi k w n ph y 
of sound. 

To whom, then, shall we resort for Ugfat 
on the question respecting the nature of the 
Greek music ? For intelligenoe on the an- 
cient state of the science, must we travel 
out of the science ? Yes— to legislators end 
philosophers we must apply. From thera 
we shah learn, that music was the moet dig- 
nified when she was the most simple ; that as 
nature is superior to art, so the pbin, on- 
complex compositions of the Greeks, whe- 
ther they were harmonical, or purely melo- 
dial, transcended in their efiects the prodno- 
tions of the modems ; and that, so for as the 
consideration of effect is to be admitted into 
the discussion, their music was superior to 
ours. 

Whatever the precise nature oi^tmrnmuG 
might be, it is extremely natural to suppoae 
that, together with the other arts, it de- 
s<M)nded to the Romans ; yet, according to 
Cicero and Quintilian, their country was not 
originally indebted to Greece for moaio, hot 
had a music of its own. Flutes and harps 
cheered the festivals of Noma; theearswia 
of the StUU were aoccMnpanied by the sooods 
of the sacred shields, on which the time of 
the melody was beaten; and ServiusTul- 
Uns established a military hand, 'oanaiBtini; 
of horns and trumpets. However, no par- 
ticular or satisfactory history of Roman on- 
sic is to be found ; and whether the want of 
such a history be much to be regretted, we 
may fairly doubt ; for, probably, there would 
be little for its author to relate, either re- 
specting its theory or its practice. Roman 
music, as an excitation to mirth, appears, 
for a long time, to have been limited to pri- 
vate use. Livy, at the beginning of his se- 
venth book, speaks of the kuU seemei^ and 
also more thaud insinuates, that music was 
fdou»fy employed, when he tells us, that in 
the time of a plague, the Romans seat to 
Tuscany for better musicians than their own 
in order to appease the divine wrath. The 
inevitable inference from this circumstance 
is, that whatever advance the Romans had 
then made in music, was csonsiderably ex- 
ceeded by the progress of the Tttacans. 
This position is further sanctioned by the 
discovery, in modem times, of some nraaical 
instruments of ancient Etraria ; instmmeola 
apparently superior, in constraction and in 
effect, to those of Greece and Rome. 

To look back upon the musio of aaci^t 
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Borne, inferior as probably it was to that of 
Greece, is to behold an art charming^ in its 
esseoce and character, farther exalted by its 
union with the sublimity of its sacred sister, 
Poetry, and the ma^incence by which its 
pnblic performance was attended. No spec- 
tacle of modern times is comparable to that 
of the Roman theatre. We haFe nothing 
that the mind, for a moment, can place by 
the side of that splendid combination of mu- 
sic, poetry, and painting; dress, dancing, 
and personation; which filled the ear, daz- 
zled the eye, and swelled, decorated, and 
gare enchantment to, the gorgeous scene. 
Perfiormances in uncovered theatres, capa- 
ble of containing scores of thousands of spec- 
tators, required the junction of almost innu- 
merable instruments; and the sounds of 
these were fortified by metallic vases, and 
the stupendous orgoMum hydraulicum^ or 
water organ, suited, by its magnitude and 
power, to the vast area required to be filled. 
The dramas represented in these prodigious 
edifices, were so suitable to the dimensions 
of the stage for which they were prepared, 
that all the intended delight was excited in 
the multitudinous spectators, and created an 
•pl^use, the loudness of which Horace com- 
|iares to the sounds of the forest of Grarga- 
nus, and to the Tuscan sea roaring in a 
storm. 

The Roman music, it is obvious, was of a 
coarser description, and depended for its ef- 
fect, more on the immensity of its volume, 
than the music of the Greeks. It operated 
more powerfully on the sense, but had not 
equal influence upon the passions; it was 
less refined, without compensating that dis- 
parity, by varying and commanding in any 
superior degree, either the stronger, or the 
finer feelings of our nature. 

I . I. f , I ■ :j 

ADVERTISEMENT EXTRA. 



Sale by Auction* 

Auction Mart, No. 9, Air Street.*-By 
Obegort Garrulous and Co. Auction- 
eers, on the 8th instant, will be sold without 
reservation, 

ALL the VALUABLE STOCK and 
PROPERTY of the late Sir GABRIEL 
6ULLBRA1N, Knight, Antiquarian, Ma- 
gician, and Astrologer; consisting of the 
most preciously rare antiquities, the most 
purely peeriess old manuscripts, the^ most 
curiously constructed Magical Instrumenti 
and Astrological Apparatus, with apagogi- 
cal deductions from celestial and terrestrial 
auguries ; besides a collection of the choi- 
cest other rarities, which for beauty, and 
elegance, and utility, by far out'Cxcel any 
thing ever yet ofifered to a wondering pub- 
lic ; to be disposed of under die hammer in 
Lots to the lowest bidder, and not other- 
wise, as fbllowB :«— 
Lot. L— The kev of the door of Ifo^b^a ark, 



and the left wing of the Dove be sent out 
to reconnoitre — One of the Serpent^ teeth 
that tempted Eve, and the soles of Adam^s 
first pair of shoes— -The Seven Comets, 
first noticed in the Hindoo Chronologies, 
at least twenty millions of years ago ; two 
of them with beards, and two without, 
and the other three with three tails, which 
latter it is supposed must have come from 
Turkey : malgri their being so old, they 
are as fresh as when they were first 
caught. Also the Trap in which these 
Comets were taken, in fine preservation. 

Lot. II. — The Codicil to Escolapins^ will, 
in manuscript Hieroglyphics, which no 
one can decipher or explain, rendered in 
Hexameters ; supposed a specific for the 
Gout !— Old Mother Shipton^ Note- 
Book, with marginal Symbols— The witch 
of Endor*s Cabalistical Dictionary, bound 
in moonshine ! with an immense quantity 
of Omens, Prophecies, Signs, Tokens, 
Warnings, Charms, &c. 6c. Thevery ce- 
lebrated Tbometorne-he-in Charm of 
ABRACADABRA is included in this tot, 
which is expected to excite intense bid- 
ding, therefore the hammer will not fidl 
hoMy, be it understood ! ! ! 

Lot. III. — A perfect and complete set of 
Magical Machinery, for raising Spirits, 
Ghosts, Goblins, Sprites, Spectres, and 
Apparitions, with or without 'Infernal 
Agency !"— Moses^ Rod tipt with night- 
shade — A Spectrometer made of witeh- 
yew, for regulating the apparitional pro- 
cesses, kc. €z«. — ^Jupiter^s Belt and Sa- 
turn^ Ring, both preserved in the extract 
of the ethereal essence of Mucilaginous 
Vapour — The Tttba DupUeaUUii, or Dou- 
ble Speaking-Trumpet, constructed of 
the horns of the first bull sacrificed to Ju- 
piter, through which Sir Gabriel was 
wont to question the Sun, Moon, and 
Stars, and receive their answers, on all 
momentous occasions, &c. kc. Sic. 

With sundry other equally extraordinary 
articles, in small lots ; amongst the rest, a 
great quantity of genuine Will-o-the- wisps, 
with an entire nest of young ones ! ! ! 

N. B. — ^The sale will commence at the, 
witching-hour, twelve o^clock midnight — * 
Catailogues. 3s. 6d. each, any night after 
the sale at the Auction Rooms, may be had 
in blank pages, stitohed. 



A lady of my acquaintance told me one 
day in great joy, that she had got a parcel 
of the most delightftil novek to read that she 
had ever met with before. They call them 
Plutarch^ Lives, said she. — I happened, un- 
fortunately, to inform her ladyship, that they 
were deemed to be authentic histories. 
Upon which her countenance fell, and €tn 
never read another line of them. 
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ExtTMitfrom Potmt hg Snm»eT L. Fai^tld, BaUt- 



RQSARIO'S DREAM. 

• • • • 

My dretm was vitioo, and I mw two forms, 
A youth Slid maid, reposing in a groTO 
Of flower-wreathed eitraos, bordering a bright 
Aad beautiful lagoon, and thev did seen 
Each other's heaven, so vividly their eyes 
Gieained in their hearts' light, ao rapturous food 
Was every look, so passionate, and vet 
Pure was their long communion of delight 
How blissful was their being ! Paradise 
Coald never bless faith's fondest votaries 
With more ecstatic rapture. They appeared. 
As thns they sat within that bowering grove, 
Holding the eloquent convene of the heart. 
Like two young seraphs who were twins In soul, 
Whose every thought was oselody. 1 watched 
The lovers long , and, oh, bow happy thus 
Locked in each other's fond embrace, must be, 
I said and sighM, those two congenial spirits ! 
That vision Bed— the grove, the lake— were gone- 
The lovers parted. In a distant land 
Of sky-crowned mountain! and of ocean streams, 
I saw the youth, in martial garb arrayed, 
1* the van of a few high^«ouIed soldiers move 
Undaunted through the phalanxed ranks of foes 
Unsparing in their power, and like a god. 
Bear victory upon his morion's plume. 
1 had not long beheld him glorying ao 
When by his side I saw the well-loved maid. 
In stranger guise and aspect masked, with fMid 
Devotion following the uncertain track 

or him— the idol of her love— 

* • * * • 



FROM THE IDEALIST. 

♦ . • ♦ 

1 knew not whence such unshared feeling! came— > 
1 only kaew my heart was full of deep 
Kmotions vivid— but without a name ; 
Within my -breast they would not — could not sleep, 

Butswsyed me in their |iant power 

To passion's uncommuning mood. 

And drove me from the festive Iwwer 

To ruined tower and lonely wood. 
Where on my soul ideal glories came. 
Fairies and oreads bright and eoursi^rs mnpt in 
flame. 

Ob, how I loved that solitsrv trance- 
That deep upheaving of the bosom's sea, 
O'erstrewn with gems that dauled on mr glance, 
Like eyes that gle%m from out eternity : 
Creatures of every form and hue, 
, Lords of the earth and angels past 
In garb of gold before my view. 
Like lightnings on the hurrying blast. 
And voices on my inward spirit broke. 
And mysteries breathed, and words prophetic spoke. 

The child of reverie and the son of song, 
A word could wound me or a look depress ; 
I saw the world was full of ill and wrong 
And sin and treachery and sad distress ; 

And so, e'en In my youth's bright morn, 

I fled the haunts that others love. 

That 1 might think whv I was born. 

And what lielow and what above 
Was due from one thus sent upon the earth 
To sow and reap in tears and mourn bis painful 
birth. 
* « * « 



FROM THE prophet's MALISON. 

• * * * * 

** All streams shall vanish and all fountains dry. 
And still the mighty sun shall burn and bum. 
Till stifTeaing lips can frame no dying cry- 
Till withered hearts to cracking masses turn— 
And chords and sinews cleave unto the bone. 
And the fleah shrink and harden into stone. 

** Groves, gardens, vineyards— all gr«en thlngi ahall 

fail. 
And desolation reign o'er aU the land ; 



Proud men— fdr women, cbokiog, ghaiUf paU* 
In vain shall stniggie with Impoteot band 
To end their agonies;— «U earth ahall lie 
Blackening in barreiuieaB 'ncath a bunJog aky. 

*' The lips shall feel no moisture In the breath— 
E'en on the corse the fhmiahed worm shall dto. 
And death go slaughtering o'«r tto vreek of dMtb* 
Amid the unutterable agony ; 
The babe shall die— to the hot bosom premed 
Pressing its withered lips unto its motaar'a breast* 

'* Tbeptince aad beaar,aad tha lord and aiavt* 
Shall writhe and agoniie and gasp for breatb 
And perish side by side — and one wide grave. 
The lake'a eahaustad gurM, ahall hold tham ; Dcalk 
Shall ride vietorioos, mid low gutfling 
To slaughter o'er a nation's akaletona. 
« • • ♦ 



THE 8URPRISAL. 

From Gibaah^i tower, at the dawn of daj. 

The warder looked afar, 
Aod he aaw through the mist strange diMrray 

In the foemen^a ranks of war ; 
The deep «arth shook and the twilight air 

With a thousand voices rung. 
And a death-wail rose of wild despair 

Where the foe to battle sprung. 

In the mountain-pass tall shadowy forms 

Reeled madly to aod fro, 
Like the rage and shock of Alpine storms 

From the Jungfrau^s snowy brow ; 
And the sbifering spear and clashing sword 

Showed where the giants fell, 
Before the wrath of Israel's lord, 

Down the dark and gory dcU. 

From his fitful sleep, with a start of fear « 

'Neath the great pomegranate tree. 
King Saul leapt up, and he grasped his spear. 

And listened breathlessly ;— 
^' Whence come these war cries?'' Louder now 

Peal mingled shouts and screams^ 
And the fire of death o'er Seneh'sbrow 

In lurid grandeur gleams. 

** This morning broke on a mailed hosty 

In vast and haught array ; 
Like Egypt's throng on the Red Sea's Coast, 

They have melted all away ! 
With the speed of Fate count o'er my band'^— 

** My liege, your will is done.'' 
^' The foe man flies from his proud command'^ — 

^* Before your gallant son." 

<*<Lo ! Jodah's prince on the beetling rock 

O'erthrows his giant foe, 
And he hurls him down with a stunning shock, 

0*er the gory ridge below ! 
God shield him now !" and the army stood 

In fixed and wild amaze^ [blood 

While the warrior prince through waves of 

Went on in glory's blaze. 

(• The ark of God !" at that awful cry 

The warriors knelt and prayed— 
Then their onset shouts rolled o'er the sky, 

And they rushed on undismayed ; 
In the arrowy vau, with a wratliful brow, 

King Saul, like a storm, passed by, 
And his iron heel tramp'd o ei his foe, 

Unheard his dying cry. 

A thousand swords and a thousand spears 

Are flasliing far and wirle, 
And the heathen host aye disappears 

Before high Judah^sjprtdc : 
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Tliroogb the liTelong day the foemen fled. 

And the ▼ictor prince pursued. 
Til] in Beth-ayen, among the dead. 

At ere the conqueror stood. 

S. L. FaibfULd. 



YOUTH. 

How beautiful the scooei of youth 

Awaken to the mind ! 
Scenes, lilce the summer ocean sraootht 
Serener — fairer far, than Truth 

On earth shall ever find ! 

Time Is a tyrant — months and years 
Pass onward like the sea, that laves 

A solitary isle, which rears 

Its passive bosom, and appears 
Between the rolling waves. 

In life there is no second spring — 
The past is gone— for ever gone ! 

We cannot check a moment^s wing ; 

Fierce through futurity, or bring 
The heart its vanished tone ! 

Resplendent as a summer's sky, 

When daylight lingers in the west, 
To Retrospection's loving eye 
The blooming fields of childhood lie, 
By Fancy's finger drest. 

A greenee foliage decks the grove ; 

A brighter tint pervades the flower ; 
More azure seems the Heaven above ; 
The earth a very bower of love, 

And man within that bower ! 

And ever, when the storms of Fate 

Come darkening o^er the star of life, 
IVe backward turn to renovate 
Our thoughts with freshnesst and create 
An antidote to strife. 

Thus dead and silent are the strings. 
As legends say, of Memnon's lyre ; 
Till from the orient, Phosbus flings 
His smiles of golden light, and brings 
Life, harmooyy and fire ! Mont. 



GOD UNCHANGEABLE. 

Not seldom clad in radiant vest. 

Deceitfully goes forth the morn ; 
Not seldom evening. In the west, 
Sinks smilingly forsworn. 

The smoothest seas will sometimes prove 
To the confiding bark untrue ; 

And if she trusts the stars above, 
They can be treacherous too. 

The umbrageous bark^ in pomp outspread. 
Full oA, when storms the welkin rend, 

Draws lightening down upon the head 
It promised to defend. 

But thou art true, incarnate Lord ! 

Who didst vouchsafe for man to die. 
Thy smile is sure, thy plighted word 

No change can falsify. 

1 bent before thy gracious throne. 
And ask'd for peace with suppliant knee ; 

And peace was giv'ii — nor peace alone, 
But faith, and hope, and ecstasy. 

Wordsworth. 



A woman's pahewell. 



Fare thee well ! 'Tis meet we part. 

Since other ties and hopes are thine ; 
Pride that can nerve the lowliest heart, 

Will surely strengthen mine ! 
Yes, I will wipe my tears away. 

Repress each struggling sigh. 
Call back the thoughts thou led'st astray, 

Then lay me down and die ! 

Fare thee well ! Ill not upbraid 

Thy fickleness or falsehood now :— - 
Can the wild taunts of love betrayed 

Repair one broken vow ? 
But If reproach may wake regret, 

In one so false or weak. 
Think what I irot — when fii%t we met. 

And read it on my cheek ! 

Fare thee well ! On yonder tree 

One .eaf is fluttering in the blast. 
Withered and sere— a type of me—- 

For I shall fade as fast ! 
Whilst many a refuge still hast thou. 

Thy wandering heart to save 
From the keen pangs that wring mine now .; 

I have but one— the grave ! 

A. A. Watts. 



WELCOME DEATH. 

Frbm f Ac 5paiiiM. 

** Yen Buerte, tin eseoadlda.** 

Come, gentle death ! come silently,^ 
And sound no knell, no warning give, 

Lest the sweet bliss of welcoming thee 
Should rouse my wearied soul to lite. 

Come like the rapid lightning's ray, 

That wounds, but while it wounds is stilly 

It passes voiceless, on its way, 
And flings its mortal barb at will. 

Thus soft, thus calm, thy coming be. 
Else, death ! this warning now I give, 

That the sweet bliss of welcoming thee 
— Will rouse my weary soul to live. 

BOWEINO. 



One should read both ancieotaiid modem 
critica with extreme diffidence, upoo the 
subjectB of literature. The diflerence, nay 
the contrariety, of opinions, given by per- 
sons of equal judgment, capacity, and learn- 
ing, upon the very same work, must sur- 
prise us extremely, if we were not to consi- 
der critics to be in the same situation with 
lovers. Smitten with some features, which 
another eye might possibly perceire no man- 
ner of beauty in, they are apt fondly to im- 
pute perfection to the whole. 

So that, in one case u well as the other, 
the old adage, de gu&Uhut non, may be af- 
firmed. — And therefore it is not the judg- 
ments or the sense of the commentators we 
have any pretence to repi^end, but their 
taste, tiieir sympathy, their eniverments, 
onlv. Let us then idways judge, taste, or 
feel, for ourselres, and not be misled by 
great names. 
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Poemif hj S. L. Fairfield. Baltimore, 1826. 

Mr. FAinriELD'b new Tolame of poetry 
is by for superior to the former produc- 
tions of his muse ; it has fewer of bis cha- 
racteristic faults of style, and displays a 
much greater finish of versification. The 
contrast between the present volome and 
his publication of 1823, kb very marked. 
We shall follow the order of time, and first 
consider his volume of 1823. It is crowded 
with new-coined words finom the Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew, creditable enough to 
the author^s scholarship, but sad stumbling 
blocks in the way of his readers ; at every 
page the learned reader is obliged to stop 
and trace some loog-l^fged word to the 
language from which it is formed, and to 
divide it into the simple words of which it is 
compounded, while the unlearned reader, 
after searching Johnson, Ash, and Bailey, 
in vain, exclaims in his vexation, ^* whence 
and what art thou, execrable word ?" His 
licenses in prosody are *' beyond all com- 
pass i^ let us take for example the first stan- 
za of a ** cantlet,** page 149. 

» Wheo winter wimhi, walliiif , 
Tear the fair robes of autumo, 
When icy biliBtallios 
Hear the rude polar drum ;*' 

Here, autumn, in order to rhyme with 

drum, must be accented on the last syllable 

auti^mn. Again, the ** Hymn," page 42, 

begins thus : 

** Ere creation heard thv mandate. 

And vatt tpbecea with love were beaminf , 

Ere rays of glory fmni thy state 

AloDs the concave blue were sleamiag.** 

Here, mandate must be accented on the 
last syllable, to rhyme with state, and the 
first line, if read so as to please a poetical 
ear, must be divided thus, 

Ere erft-^atidn^heard tby~mand&te— > 
and if read thus, would not the hearer, al- 
though satisfied with the melody, be sore- 
ly puzzled with regard to the meaning.^ 
These violations of prosody recall to mind 
the parish-clerk's aKempt at euphony in 
reading a psalm, one of Sternhold's versions 
we believe : the worthy clerk seemed reso- 
lute in bis adherence to the rule, that the 
last syllable in poetry should be long. 

** The race is not 

Always got 
By hitn that swiftest ntns. 

Nor the battcttc]battle1 

By the peop«f{e fp^plej 
Tbst carry the loosest (qos.** 



In addition to these faults of Mr. Fair' 
fieUPb first volume, is a frequency of bfoken 
and far-fetched metaphors, of ambigni^ and 
of obscurity in the meaning. For examine, 

**On every eraimied cliff ittbUme« 
On every raecid eneraid spray. 
Below, the rills sympbooiousehine. 
The feathered loiiistrels walLo their Uj/* 

This is obscure enough in poetry, let ns 
try it in prose : the only subjects of tiie aoa- 
tenoe are the feathered nuBstrels, which we 
presume to be birds, inasmuch as we bave 
never heard of musical men who were ffittth* 
ered.* The plain prose then of this atansais, 
'* the birds are singing on every high cranni- 
ed cliff, on every dewy Kpray, and beiow tiie 
symphonioua chime of the rill,^ that is, Che 
birds are singing under water! Tfata nay 
be true, but we should like to speak with 
one of the fish who attended the ooooert, 
before we make up our mind to believe it, 

Mr. F. has given us in page 113, a piece 
which is neither prose, poetry, nor blank 
verse ; what to call it we know not — it is 
entitled '^Colnmbia, a Sapphic tMe;* but 
of the f<Nrty lines which are meant for S^ 
phic and Adonian lines, there are but wbi 
which can be resolved in the number of 
feet which form the Sapphic, and but six of 
the Adonian verse. This kind of Terse re- 
quires five feet, viz. a trochee, spondee, 
dactyle, and two trochees, and every fourth 
line, which is Adonian, consists only of a 
dactyle and spondee, as in the following 
from Horace, 

Scaadit i ara- 1 tas vitl- | oia | navet 

Cure I oectur- 1 masequi-l turn re- 1 lioquit 

Oci I or cer- 1 vis et a- 1 geote nimbos 

Ocior I Baro. 

Now let us scan one of Mr. Fairfieldls Sap- 
phic verses. 

Eagle I or the J West* froo thioe | eyrie | thou 
Didst stoop I and wrest | from grandeur's ) die- | deta 
The Choi- 1 eesteem | that glittered r therein ) pride! 

Iflvalu- ( able. 

The fourth line is resolvable into the Ado- 
nian verse, but not one of the first three is 
Sapphic; a syllable is wanting at the end 
of all. The verse might be made Sapphic 
by adding ^he interjection, ch !— as follows ; 

* Although a musical man has never worn featkefe, 
a gentUmtM has. The Algerines once captured an 
Ehglisb vessel, and amongst the captives wa» « timvel* 
ling gentleman, who took upon himself a great muiy 
airs, and refused to perform any kind of labour for his 
master* ; as be wss realty unlit fbr hard work, tbe bu« 
mane barbarians decked film with a {Mir of feather email- 
clothes, and to bis unspeakable dismay set him to hatch 
chickens This was certainly the praetical p«it of 
f roMmifraf ioSf tod far more useful tbao tbe theory baa 
ever been. 



Sllle r of lh€ I Wert ! from thine | eyrie | ttou oh ! 
HM ftoop end ^rert froin grandettr's ditdcm oft < 
The choteert sem U»t glittered there in pride oh ! 

InTaluable. 

Instead of <* Cdumbia, a Sapphic Ode,'' 
the titie of thw piece should be, " Colum- 
bia, an Ode of forty lines, six of which are 
Sapphic and six Adonian,'* for such is the 
fact, ascertained by actual admeasure- 
ment** 

Amongst Mr. Fairfield's faults in proso- 
dy, his abuse of proper names stands con- 
spicttous. Ti-^iph'o-ne would be more of 
a fary than erer, to hear herself twice call- 
ed Ti-siph-o'-ne; Neme-sis, should she 
erer catch Mr. P. (which we hope she ne- 
ver may), will perform her duty with more 
than ordinary rigour, from his having called 
her Nem-e'sis— the fountain Ag-a-nip'pe 
wonid overflow with wrath at being called 
Ag-an'ip-pe; and the warlike widow of 
Ninus would once more put on her armour 
to punish the man who dares to call her 

Sem-i-raml^ia ! 

Mr. F. has also ** misused the King*s" 
English, and the GmndMonarque's French 
—We hare our doubts whether the horizon I 
will be satisfied with the change of its name 
to horizon, unless it be by especial act of 
the legislature of this sUte, or of the Bri- 
tnh Parliament ; and the French word Aoti- 
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«• There" means " in ifuU p/ace"'— if we 
resolve the second line into prose it reads, 
<« And the violet blushed by m UuUplace,^^ 



Again— 

** When raven Time 
Spread his fleet pinioos to the pauieleiri blast, 
Awolte the emulgeot cmpyreuroa'*— 

We will take it upon ourseWes to swear 
that the author cannot tell ** what he 
would be at" in this sentence. *' Emul- 
gent" means " milking out,'' and " empy- 
reuma" is a chemical term, denoting ** the 
taste of the fire remaining after distillation 
by intense heat." Let us try prose again — 
« When time, who is a raven, expanded his 
pinions to the wind, which bk>ws all the 
while, [heavens ! what an industrious wind !] 
and awoke the taste of the fire which was 
mUking owC^ ! We have often heard of a 
fire's ^oifi$r o«<^> but never before did we 
hear of a fire's taking up the occupation of 
a dairy-woman—and the cows that would 
agree to such a substitute must be stoics in- 
deed ! 
Again— 

** The reflaent sun fluDg his maotlB of cold 
0*er ebildhood*B cloud-wrapt mouataio*^— 

** Refluent" means " flowing, or running 
back"— What could induce the sun to cut 
such a caper ? Did he see any thing at his 
rising, more than usually hideous on this vile 
teiar will probably deem it a gross infiraction [ ^^^ ^j^^ ^^^^ y„, j^ke to his heels in af- 



of the law of nations, in Mr. F. an Amer- 
ican-bom citizen, to call it ** hor'chure." 
The '* taran'tula" will bite him, so severely, 
that he may dance a century without effect- 
ing a cure, if he again calU it the " fell 
tarantula," and a host of flowers, birds, in- 
sects, &c. &c. will long remember him, with 
angry feelings, for having treated their 
names so unceremoniously. 

Mr F'S philological sins are numerous 
and manifold. 

** There hung the beryl and the gem* 
And by there blushed the violet : 
The myrtle waved, iove't diadem— 
And itately roae the migooDette.** 



* The Sapphic vene is altogether unsuited to the 
poetical taste of the preseut age. Whether it be less 
JO character with the apirlt of modern, than with that of 
ancient lc«f«iif<«, la a dUTereDt question, on which we 
aball offer an opinion in our next No. as we have no 
room for It in the present . The taste of modern times 
is agalBst modem ilapphies, while the finest poems of 
Horace* the splendid rragment of Erinna, the exquisite 
Ode of Sappho to Venus and the still greater remaioiny 
Ode of this immortal woman, wbieb has no parallel 
either in its own beautiful language, or In any other, 
are all eomposed in Sapphie verse, yet this same verse 
seems to be ** one step from the sublime," when the 
Kiivlfaili tiuivuam la BitantMl to it * Wa shall trv to ex- 



fright, and fling away his mantle of gold, in 
Older that he might run the faster ? As be 
bean a good character for rieadineu^ this 
exploit could not have been a mere ** jeu 
d^etprii,^ and it behoves him to assign the 
cause of his behaviour. ** Tour reason. 
Jack, your reason." 

These are but a few of the faulto which 
abound in Mr. F^ first volume, and yet not- 
withstanding all these errors, Mr. Fairfield 
is a man of genius, and a poet, and his name 
will take this rank in the annals of our lit- 
erature. His last Tolume is a perfect con- 
trast to the one we have criticised thus free- 
ly ; the style is freed from the affectation 
and puerility by which the first is marked, 
the language is simpler, the thoughts are 
better connected, and in every respect the 
spiritof improvementhas exercised a mostbe- 
nigpa influence on the author's mind. Indeed, 
the difference between the two is so surpris- 
ing, that it seems scarcely credible that they 
belong to a common parent. So much, (and 
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' agunst Mr. F. by a perusal of bis first book, 
that we opened the second with repugnance, 
.and without the slightest expectation of be- 
ing pleased. We could not deem that a 
morning of clouds, misfci, and fogs, could be 
the herald of aught but an obscure and un- 
interesting day. It is with sincere plea- 
sure that we acknowledge our mbtake; ere 
we had perused half of the last volume, our 
prejudice was at an end. Mr. F. with his 
two books, may be compared to a father 
with two children, one of whom is deformed, 
awkward, and lame ; the other, . well-pro- 
portiooed, agreeable, land gfracefuL The 
Indians kill their deformed children— we 
would recommend the example to our au- 
thor, and if he be indited for cbild-murder, 
we oiTer our services to plead his cause. 

We hare given, in our poetic department 
ef this week, four extracts from Mr. F^ 
newTdnme: they are fraught with that 
deep feeling, strong thought, and energetic 
language, which can beloog only to one 
upon whom the spirit of Poesy has descend- 
ed and rested : and while we condemn, 
with scarcely an exception, the pages of 
his first volume, we are free to speak in 
praise, and high praise too, of his second. 
In this he has shown, to our satisfaction, 
that he is one of the sons of song, possessing 
a rightful claim to ** Nature^ first, great 
title, mind ;" and if it should be thought 
that we hare been unnecessarily severe, in 
our notice of the first volume, it is enough 
to reply, that the first volume deserves all 
that we have said of it, *' and more, much 
more; its faults are numberless.^ We 
might further say, that we have been 
prompted to this course, less by a desire to 
amuse ourselves in cutting up the author, 
than by an inclination to do him justice, in 
showing the marked contrast between what 
he was and what he u — a contrast which 
redounds to his honour, and one which we 
have observed with surprise and with plea- 
sure. 

AppointmenL^^Col, George Crogbaii has 
received the appointment of Inspector Ge- 
neral of the U. S. Army*-to this act of the 
administration, every friend to courage and 
worth will say, amen. Col. Croghan won 
his laurels at the age of 18, by his heroic 
defence of Fort Sandusky, in which he dis- 
played not less military talent, than martial 



enthusiasm. He has deserved weU of )t^ 
country, and she does but justly in reward" 
ing him. 

CROSS BBADINGS* 

Aho-Ftfor^f G^.— We know of noih- 
ing better for a New-Year^ present tfaan — 
a lovely woman^ heart. 

Doctor Bolus has removed his ofice to 
No. 10, Cypress-street, next door to— a 
great variety of ready-made coffins. 

Marriedj on Thursday evening, Mr. I- 
saac Sage to— -60 hogsheads of prime New- 
Orleans Sugar. 

A report of the Finance Committee was 
adopted, in favour of purcbasing-^^ luge 
assortment of Christmas and New*Tear 
Cakes, at Is. 9d. per lb. 

Nine Spanish merchant vessels — have fin: 
the last five years been grievously a<Wir»*»^ 
with dyspepsia and loss of appetite. 

The Dwelling House and Store of Cot. 
G. R. — sailed yesterday for Liverpool. 

Dinner and Supper parties, of any num- 
ber, can be served with— a hr^ qnaadly 
of arsenic. 

The public is respectfully r eq uested tb 
attend the funeral of— 1000 bales of cotton. 

The London Greek Committee— was yes- 
terday convicted of horse-stealing, and sen- 
tenced to three years^ imprisonment. 



Chastkllikux^ T&Avxf.8. — Mr. Bren- 
nan, of Kingston, is preparing a new editioD 
of the translation of this work. It has never 
been published in America, and very few 
copies of the English translation are to be 
found inthe-ij^ntry of which it treats. The 
Marquis tfe (^lastellieux commanded one of 
the French regiments which assisted as in 
the war of the revolution. He travelled 
over a considerable portion of the United 
States, and after his return to France, pub- 
lished his «* Travels.** The work is cha- 
racterized by liberal and just comments on 
the state of things in this country at the 
time, and by the sprightly and animated style 
so peculiar to French writers. It should 
be in the library of every family in America. 

The English translator has taken the 
liberty of adding some notes of his own to 
the Marquis^ woric, which are not only un- 
necessary, but also founded on fake infor- 
mation. Mr.*Brennan hss, with great^ro- 
priety, decided upon learii^ 
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ia his new editton, as they have nothing to 
do with the work, and are the gratuitous 
appendac^ of the English translator. 

This work ought to have been published 
long ago ; it is rerj rarel j to be found in 
this country ; in all the liBraries, public and 
priTate^^t we have ever examined, we 
have seen but two copies. The es^mation 
in which the work is held by those who are 
the most competent judges of its ralue, may 
be known from the fact, that Mr. Brennan 
has amongst his patrons, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. 
Madison, Gen. Armstrong, CoL Fish, Col. 
Yarick, Col. Troiip, and many others of 
their venerable compeers, men who moved 
and acted. well their parts in those scenes 
about which their descendants have prated 
and boasted in 4th of July orations, in the 
foil swdl of oMvaal gratitude ! . A gratitude 
which consists in drinking to the memory of 
haUhM^ and neglecting the heroes who haU 
I2ecl--in toasting the names of ihe dead, 
and forgetting the claims of the living — ^in 
getting most patriotically drunk, and shout- 
ing loud huzzas to their freedom and the 
<* spirit of '76," and defrauding (it is a 
harsh but true expression] of their rights, 
the bestowers of that freedom, the heroes of 
*76l 

Tlie citizens of Providence are making 
preparations to welcome the aged Barton to 
bis home, and to do him honour on his re- 
turn from long and wearisome imprison- 
ment. Were €ren. Barton^ case ours, we 
should beg leave to decline any welcome, 
and any honours that any Americans might 
be pleased to offer, whether they come in 
the shape of public dinners, military pro- 
cessions, or long-winded addresses. The 
dear love and friendship that just happen to 
recollect a benefactor at the precise mo- 
ment when, for the first time in twelve years, 
be stands in no need of their assistance, 
when their ardent affections cost them no- 
thing, will not perhaps convince the time- 
worn warrior that he is under any great 
obligations to his fellow-citizens individually 
or generally. But for Fayette's visit to our 
shores, Gren. Barton would have died in 
the merciful arms of jtistice ; for be it re- 
membered, that amongst all the wealthy and 
prosperous sons of wide America, there was 
not one who ever thought of opening the 
prison gates that confined the soldier, and 
setting the captive free ! 
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There is a hope which brightly burnit 

Deep shrioed tod hidden lathe breast. 
Which when from strife the 8|^lrit turof i 

Cao lull that Bpirk iato rest 
There It ao high eaalted thought, 

Which glads us on our lonely waji 
And dnrma— rron pleasure vainly sougbti 

This thought is immortality 

And we may search in vain to find 
A thought so dear to humsn mind. 

Oh were it not for those feelinp high. 

Which sweetly with existence blend. 
And fire the heart, and light the eye. 

When early life's fond Tisioos end- 
How dark would be the misty gloom. 

Which shrouds t^ soul while lingering bere,^ 
Darltsome ami sad man^s earthly doom. 

His bosom desolate and sere- 
While lore and life, and hope*s young bloom 
Are withering oo joy*s early tomb. 

x.c.c. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



ADDITIONAL fttlSCRlES OF HUMAlf LIFE. 

'Having to make a very humble apology 
to an extremely deaf person, when you are 
compelled to raise your voice to such a tone 
of vociferation as to completely destroy the 
effect of your intended humiliation. 

Having a rusty iron hoop trundled against 
your white silk stockings, by an urchin too 
young to. admonish, much less to thrash. 

Walking very methodically along the 
street, when your legs are suddenly check- 
ed by a string, at the one end of which is a 
dog, at the other a butcher's boy, too greasy 
to collar. 

Continuing an important conversation 
with a perfect stranger, instead of your 
friend, who has accidentally stopped to look 
in at a print-shop. 

The unpleasant sensation you feel on dri- 
ving your nose against a blind man's fore- 
head, having exclaimed, « Curse it, can't 
you see f and receiving bis answer in tbe 
negative- 
Having helped yourself to a very fine 
looking potatoe at table, discovering it, 
when you cut through it, to have more tbe 
appearance of a mince-pie. 

Receiving an insult from a chimney- 
sweeper, whom you can only grin at in re- 
turn, if you have any regard for cleanliness. 

Lapping up soup, for want of a spoon, 
with a narrow-bladed knife. 

Searching your pocket some time for an 
article which you cannot find, but in its 
stead find a tremendous hole. 

Skating in summer on the pavement, in- 
stead of ice, on a piece of orange-peel in- 
stead of skates. 

Attending and answering tbe conversa- 
tion of two persons at tbe same time, to nei- 
ther of whom you wish to show inattention. 
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TME LAST HOBIKIVTS OF CANOTA. 

CaDOTa received the declaration of his 
friend and physician which forbade all hope, 
mth the most uomored serenity and pious 
Te8ig:nation. *'£cco,^^ he merely replied, 
*< noi vemamoa quedo mundo afar la notira 
rivUia-^-epoi-^iu: iranni gUma tmmdu^'^ 
** We come into this world to play our part 
— «and then — ^vanishes the glory of the scene;'' 
—after a pause,adding in a tone of joyful con- 
fidence—'* Beaio^ beaio che VhafaUo btnt^ 
— " Thrice happy he who has performed it 
well'' He then confessed himself with the 
deepest contrition. This was at five o'clock ; 
and in the coarse of the erening the last 
and most solemn rights of the Catholic com- 
mnnion were administered, in which he 
participated with a sincerity and an ardour 
of devotion, which edified, while it melted 
even to tears all present. The soul, now 
loosened from all earthly ties, was absorbed 
in holy meditation ; at the same time the 
bodily strength was so entirely exhausted, 
that scarcely a movement indicated the 



times distinctly produced in quick sbcces* 
sion. These were the last audible sounds, 
and he calmly sunk to rest, without a strug- 
gle,— almost without a sigh. 



WELSH TRADITION* 

On the conclusion of the holy war, the 
founder of the house of Dynevor (who, by 
the by, are godfathers to all the legends of 
the country) returned to his estate in Wales. 
Many surmises were circulated to bis pre- 
judice, and it was even affirmed that be bad 
murdered his brother to gain possessioo of 
the title» His deportment, which strengCh- 
ened the reports, was tinctured with deep 
gloom He secluded himself by day, and at 
night, when the household had retired to 
rest, strange noises were heard,* proceeding 
as it appeared fixmi his apartment. His sole 
amusement was hunting, in the pursuit of 
whi<^ he would absent himself for weeks 



mind remained unimpaired, as was attested 
by the short sentences of lofty piety, or of 
practical virtue, which were occasionally 
addressed to the friends who ministered at 
his couch. Of these sentences it was ob- 
served that be more than once repeated: 
** Prima di hdio conmen fore ilproprio do- 
tere;'''ma prima di etitfo,''-r" First of all 
we ought to do our own duty ;" — ^but," ad- 
ded he in the last repetition with surprising 
emphasis, **but first of all." When en- 
treated to take a few drops of restorative, 
be replied that it was in vain, but immedi- 
ately subjoined in the kindest manner. Date 
purej che eoH mi prohmgherd il ben di Har 
con voi; — ^*Yet give it me, that so 1 may 
prolong the happiness of being with you ;" 
and to those who moistened his parched lips 
he gently said '* Buono^ bw>nisnmo-''^ma i 
inuHle:''^ — "^Tis kind, very kind — but it is 
in vain.** During the last half hour of mor- 
tal existence, those looks of languor which 
show that animation is— yet is not, bright- 
ened into .sacred effulgence, — and the 
countenance became radiant with sublime 
expression, as if the soul, cheered by hea- 
venly influence, had collected fresh ener- 
gies as it approached the bosom of its God. 
Thus must he have looked, when conceiv- 
ing his pure and perfect works;— but in 
such an awful pause, even the immortal light 
of genius must have been dimmed, bad not 
the reflection of a well-spent lifo added to 
its failing fires the never-fiiding brightness 
of Christian hope. His sorrowing friends 
were still standing around in deep emotion, 
when his dying lips moved with rapid ear- 
nestness, and the words, amma pura e bella 
— «* pure and amiable spirit," were several 



from home. Engaged one day in his fa- 
vourite occupation, accident brought him 
presence of life;— yet the lethargy affected I to Clynn y Van: night was appnacbing 
only the vital functions, the powers of the ^<i being spent with fatigue, he tied hii 

horse to a tree, and retired to rest in a 
cavern beside the pool. At midnight be 
awoke. The moon was up, and be discover- 
ed that he bad been sleeping on a damp grave 
while skulls and mouldering bones lay strew- 
ed in all directions around him. He rushed 
from the recess — a cold chill came over 
him — it was the slime that earthworms had 
left upon his face. At the mouth of the 
cave, a figure arrayed in black opposed him. 
He inquired the way home, and the stran- 
ger beckoned him with his hand to follow. 
On reaching his gate, he turned to thank 
the guide, when the fleshless skeleton of his 
brother stood before him. The fratricide 
lived for years afterwards ; but every night 
when the castle clock was on the stroke of 
twelve, a heavy footstep was heard pacing 
along the corridors, and the spirit of the 
murdered would appear before the eyes of 
its guilty kinsman. He, too, is long since 
numbered with the dead, but the spectre 
has been heard at times to shout from the 
cavern where he was slain, as if justice was 
still withheld. 
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FEMALE ECONOIVIY. 

[By the Hermit in France ] 



Singles munditiia.— HoEAT. 

(• economy is so important a part of a woman*8 char- 
acter, lo neceisary to her own happiness, and so essen- 
tial to her performing properly the dutiea of a wife and 
of a mother, that it ought to have the precedence of ail 
other accomplishments, and take its nnk next to the 
lint duties of life.*'— CaaroKK's Letters 



'* You have no reason to complain of my 
expensiveness,^ said la Mle Euginie to her 
fond and confounded husband ; " no iadj in 
Parts i^oes so simply dressed as myself; no 
casbemires of a thousand or two thousand 
crowns value'' (her husband looked affright- 
ed) ! '^ no ball dresses to last but one night ; 
DO lace veils, the price of which would pay 
a year's rent ; nor do I even, like the Coun- 
tess of Clairon, require a pair of silk shoes 
and two pair of gloves daily ; shoes once 
per week suffice for my unambitious dress, 
and I can make a pair of gloves do twice ; 
besides I do not »uin you either by the jew- 
eller's bill, or the change of the furniture of 
oor house yearly, or oftener ; four times a 
week satisfies me of public places ; I never 
gamble, and my ordinary attire is a gown 
of coloured cotton or muslin d fAnglaisey 
and a white one when more dressed ; -one 
hat or bonnet lasts me eight or ten days ; 
in short, Auguste, you know not how to ap- 
preciate a good and saving wife,'' (here she 
panted and he looked fond) ; *' and it is a 
pity that you have not Madame Grand pr6 
for your wife, who would spend your small 
fortune in fans and feathers only. 

** Dear Eugenia !" cried her contrite 
partner, *' never more will 1 reproach you, 
I am convinced that you are right" (here 
he sighed) ; ** I only regret my small 
nieans, and see that a young man should not 
renture upon matrimony without an ample 
fortune ; a pretty woman (Eugenia smiled) 
ronst be dressed at least neatly, and it is not 
a trifle which can afford even that style in 
these extravagant times; they, not thou, 
sweet one, are to blame,'Tior should I have 

nft#krAi1 n vrarA nf cnmnlninf A\A I nnf finil 



myself terribly in arrear this last italf year, 
and could I account for the defi, it in any 
way but by the numerous bills of dress-ma- 
kers, marchandes de modes, "shoeniHkers, 
laundresses, etcetera, etceteray etcetera.'' 
(Eugenia smiled contemptuously.) ** Twen- 
ty -one. gowns in one year ! ! !" continued 
he. — ^^* Ay," replied Eugenia, "at a pal- 
try twelve or twenty francs each." " The 
making, Eugenia, perhaps two Napoleons 
each," (Auguste's colour increased) ; " the 
getting^p, or washing," added he, " five or 
six francs each," (he elevated his eyebrows) 
»* to be worn" — " only once, you simple* 
ton." " And," observed he, ** then you 
scarcely dare sit down for fear of discompo- 
sing flottans, volans, falls, flounces, and fal- 
balas." " What of that .?" " Why noth- 
ing ; then again, twenty>four francs for a 
pocket-handkerchief, and the cart loads of 
linen which go to your blanchisseuse, with 
whom you quarrel every week, as also with 
your ironing woman, who allege that one of 
those cheap .dresses takes her a whole day 
to get up." — " To be sure" — " and a whole 
day for you to wear," ironically cried the 
suffering husband. " Why surely you would 
have me go clean !" tauntingly added ma- 
dame. " Well love," concluded Aupfuste, 
" I'have no objection, but it certainly cleans 
out my coffers." ** Why did you marry 
then .^" *' True, darling, I was wrong, but 
we will go on quietly as long as we can." 
" How seldom do I require silks and 
crapes !" observed the lady, " or new jew* 
els, or costly entertainments at home, or"— - 
here he tried to stop her, but the female 
tongue is not thus suddenly controlled,-— 
" do I, like our neighbour, break your rest 
by late hours .^" *• No, love."—*' Or break 
your heart by flirting with the men ?^ " No, 
dear."—" Or" — " Kiss me, my dear Euge- 
nia, you shall have it all your own way, try 
to be as economical as you can." " No- 
body can be more saving," answered she. 
Her husband resumed, " dont be out of 
temper, I will go out and try to borrow a 
thousand crowns upon my country-house, 
and"--{he looked fondly) ** I only regret 
that I am not richer." ** Stuff," exclaimed 
his wife ; " and fsalutine him tenderly) if 
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me an amaxcne (or riding-habit), and let me 
get that great bargain of lace ; recollect 
that it ii only second-band, and will be sold 
at a third of its value.'' '' As you please^'" 
meekly replied the fortunate hubband. 
They embraced, exchanging the adieus of 
the eyes, and parted. The husband pro- 
ceeded to a Jew's and 'his fond spouse went 
out to purchase an embroidered trimming 
cheap amd simple as she styled it. How 
different from lace or artificial flowers. 
Happy Auguste, to have such a moderate 
wife! ' 

With this scene in my view (for I happen- 
ed to be present at it), I began to reflect on 
the subject |)eliberately. Eugenia's style of 
dress was truly '* simplex munditUs;^ she had 
not a dozen costly ornamental combs worn 
in turn in her glossy hair ; her fingers moved 
gracefully with only two rings on each hand, 
instead of being in the unbending armour of 
sixteen circles composed of all the gems, and 
set in a most expensive style ; she preferred 
flowers to jewelled tiaras and to birds of pa- 
radise, to ostrich and other proud nodijing 
plumes ; she was not ruinous in perfumes, | 
Whs, waiting- women, boudoir furniture, 
and boxes at the theatre, and yet — 
** Take her til ioalU" 

she cost poor Auguste a pretty round sum 
annually : the very simple gown lasted a 
very short time, and was soon worn and 
wathed out ; it might have been said of these 



starcher who will aid madam in makiiig' 
head against him ; and whilst the splendid, 
high-born dame'i claims come en gros, he 
must not foiiget that an humbler partner has 
her detail expenses, which are like the nu- 
merous items of an attorney's or an apothe- 
cary's bill. Happy, thrice happy, the wed- 
ded he who can answer all these demands ; 
and who, being previously aware of tbemy 
has nothing to suffer from surprise, inability, 
or female upbraiding ; whose well-stocked 
purse dreads not these ambush attacks, and 
whose even mind and temper can meet the 
lengtliy weekly, or monthly account (otuiu- 
aU suit the great alone) ; for 

** Vires acQulruDt eundo/' 
a man of retired habits, and long aocustom- 
tomed to order, regularity, and calm, would 
be completely overturned by such surpris- 
es : as to the unworthy writer, they wouW 
be death to him. Yet let it be well under- 
stood, that this eapos^ is not meant as a pre- 
ventive^ but merely as a caution to those 
who, of social habits and light spirits, may 
not wish to be a solitary, or a recluse. 



THE NOVELIST. 



** Materiem luperabat opua :'* 

for these light articles of humble price were 
corded and festooned, trimmed and orna- 
mented up to such a pitch, that the matter 
was the leaH of the afiair, and tlie manner 
all. To purchase such a piece for a gown 
was a trifle, but before it was fitted to the 
elastic form, which was to grace it, the bill 
swelled to a most fearful yet imperceptible 
expense, suppose, for instance, a printed 
cotton or muslin of fifteen francs, what a 
bagatelle ; but then, to trimming twenty- 
five, making ditto, ditto; three wasbiogs 
eighteen francs, and it then was only fit for 
the chamber-maid. These little articles too, 
so often repeated, must have a little effect 
on the revenue of the happy man who has 
to pay for them. For cheapness and nrnpli- 
cUyt a man might as well purchase a bed of 
straw, and, when bought, adorn it with a 
cambric covering, and overhang it daily 
with a chintz pattern curtain. 
But far be it from me to deprire the fair 
"their neat find humble toilet ! .my in- 
Ion is merely to convince the marrying 
na'' that the provisions necessary for a 
wife are many. When a man has got his 
bride to support be must not forget the mil- 
liner, the mantua-maker, the florist, the 




THE LOVE-CHARM. 

J Tale from the German itf TUck. 

Emilils was sitting in deep thought st 
his table, awaiting his friend Roderick. 
The light was burning before him, the win- 
ter evening was cold, and to-day he Wished 
for the presence of his fellow-traveller, 
though at other times wont rather to avoid 
his society : for on this evening he was about 
to disclose a secret to him, and beg for his 
advice. The timid, shy Emilius found ia 
every business and accident of life, so 
many difficulties and insurmountable hin- 
drances, that it might seem to have been an 
ironical whim of his destiny which bronglit 
him and Roderick together ; Roderick be- 
ing in every thing the reverse of his friend. A 
day never pa$»sed but the friends got into a 
quarrel, which seemed to threaten the death 
of their frieri^ship ; and yet what to all ap- 
pearance thus severed them, was perhaps 
the very thing that most closely bound them 
together : each loved the other heartily -, 
but each fou^ passing satisfaction in being 
able to dischS^ge the most justly deserved 
reproaches upon his friend. 

Emilius, a rich young man, of a suscept- 
ible and melancholy tem[>erament, on the 
death of his parents had become master of 
his fortune. He had set out on a joamey 
in order thereby to complete his education, 
but had now aloeady spent several nrionths 
in a large town, for the sake of enjoying 
tUn nliMcnmkQ nf ili<^ ntmival. about whidi 
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he nerer gave himself the least trouble, and 
of making certain arrangemeDta of import- 
ance aboat his fortune with some relations, 
to whom as jet he had scarcely paid a visit 
'On the road be bad fallen in with the rest- 
less, eyer*shiftingf and veering^ Roderick, 
who was living^ at variance with his ^ardi- 
ans, and who« to free himself wholly from 
them and their burdensome admonitions ea- 
gerly grasped at the opportunity held out to 
him by his new friend of becoming his com- 
panion on bis travels. Oaring ueir jour- 
ney they had already been often on the point 
of separating ; but each after every dispute 
had only felt the more clearly thai he could 
not live without the other. Scarce had they 
left their carriage in* any town, when Rode- 
rick had already seen every thing remark- 
able in it, to forget it all again on the mor- 
row ; while Emilius took a week to acquire 
a thorough knowledge of the place from bin 
books, lest he should omit seeing any thing 
that was to be seen ; and after all, from in- 
dolence and indifference, thought there was 
hardly any thing worth his while to go and 
look at. Roderick had immediately made 
a thousand acquaintances, and visited every 
public place of entertainment ; often too he 
brought his new-made friends to the lonely 
chamber of Emilius, and would then leave 
him alone with them, as soon as they began 
to tire him. At other times he would con- 
found the modest Emilius by extravagantly 
praising bis merits and acquirements before 
intelligent and learned men, and by giving 
them to understand bow much they might 
learn from his friend, about languages, or 
antiquities, or the fine arts, although he 
himself could never find time for listening 
to him on such subjects, when the conver- 
sation happened to tarn on them. But if 
Emilius ever chanced to be in a more active 
mood, be might almost make sure of his tru- 
ant friend having caught cold the night be- 
fore at a ball or a sledge-party, and being 
forced to keep his bed ; so that with the 
liveliest, most restless, and most communi- 
cative of men for bis companion, Emilius 
lived in the greatest solitude. 

To-day he confidently expected him ; for 
Roderick had been forced to give him a so- 
lemn promise of spending the evening with 
him, in order to learn what it was that for 
weeks had been depressing and agitating his 
thoughtful friend. 

Emilius arose fretfully. It grew darker, 
and Roderick came not, and he was wish- 
ing to tell him of his love for an Uoknown 
fair one, who dwelt in the opposite bouse, 
and who kept him all day long at home, 
and waking through many a night. At 
lengrth footsteps sounded up the stairs ; the 
door opened without any body knocking at 
it, and in walked two gay masks with ugly 
visages, one a Turk, drest in red and blue 



silk, the other a Spaniard in pale yellow and 
pink with many waving feathers on his hat. 
As Emilias was becoming impatient, Rode- 
rick took off his mask, showed bis well- 
known laughing countenance, and said : — 
**' Heyday, my good friend, what a drowned 
puppy of a face ! Is this the way to look 
in carnival time ^ I and our dear young 
officer are come to fetch you away ; there 
is a grand ball to-night at the masquerade- 
rooms ; and as I know you have forsworn 
ever going out in any other suit than that 
which you always wear, of the devil's own 
colour, come with us, as black as you are ; 
for it is already somewhat late.'^ 

Emilius felt angry, and said : *' You have, 
it seems, according to cus^m, altogether 
forgotten our agreement. I am extremely 
sorry,*' he continued, turning to the stran- 
ger, " that 1 cannot possibly accompany 
you ; my friend has been over-hasty in pro- 
mising for me; indeed I cannot go out at 
all, having something of importance to talk 
to him about.'' 

The stranger, who was well-bred, and 
saw what Emilius meant, withdrew ; but 
Roderick, with the utmost indifference, put 
on his mask again, placed himself before 
the glass, and said, *^ Verily I am a hideous 
figure, am I not ? To say the truth, it is a 
tasteless, worthless, disgusting device." 

*' That there can be no question about,-' 
answered Emilius, in high indignation. — 
*•*• Making a caricature of yourself, and ma- 
king a fool of yourself, are among the plea- 
sures you are always driving after at full 
gallop." 

'* Berause you do not like dancing your- 
self,' said the other, " and look upon dan- 
cing as a mischievous invention, not a soul 
in the world must wear a roerrv face. How 
tiresome it is, when a person is made up of 
nothing but whims !" 

*'^ Doubtless !" replied his angry friend^ 
<* and you give me ample opportunity for 
finding that it is so. 1 thought, after our 
agreement, you would have given me this 
evening; but" — 

** But it is the carnival, you know," pur- 
sued the other. ** and all my acquaintances 
and certain fair ladies are ex^iecting me at 
the grand ball to-night. Assure yourself, 
my good friend, it is mere disease in you 
th^t makes you so unreasonable ag^nst all 
such matters." 

** Which of us has the fairest claim to 
disease," said Emilius, '* I will not examine. 
At least, your inconceivable frivolousness, 
your hunger and thirst after stop-^aps for 
every hour you are awake, your wjMtlfoose 
chase after pleaanres that leave uHbeart 
empty, seem not tome altogether tnemal- 
thiest state of the soul. In certain thihgs, 
at all events, you might make a little allow- 
ance for my weakness, if it must once for j 
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«]1 pass for 8ttch ; and there is notliini^ id 
the world that lo jars through wad through 
me as a ball with its frightful music. Some- 
body once said, that to a deaf person who 
cannot hear the music, a set of dancers 
most look like so many patients for a mad- 
bouie : but, in my opinion, this dreadful 
Bmsic itself, this twirling and whirling and 
pironetting of half a dozen notes, each 
treading on its own heels, in those accursed 
tunes which ram themselves into our mem- 
ories, yea, I might say, mix themselves up 
with our very blood, so that one cannot get 
rid of their taint for many a miserable dzy 



entertaining, and ludicrous mummers, and 
on the whole region in the light of a great 
masked ball-room ? But your w hints go 
still further ; for as you love roses with a 
kind of idolatry, there are many other flow- 
ers for which you have a no less vehement 
hatred: yet what harm has the dear good 
tulip ever done you, or aU the other dutiful 
children of summer that you persecute ? So 
again you have an aversion to many coloura, 
to many scents, and to many thoughts ; and 
you take no pains to harden yourself against 
these weakoesses, but yield to them and atnk 
down into them as into a luxurious feather* 



after^-this to me is the very trance of mad- bed ; and I often fear I shall lo&e you aUo- 



ness ; and if t could ever bring myself to 
think dancing *endurable, it must be dan- 
cing to the tune of silence.^ 

«* Well done, signer Paradox-monger !^ 
exclaimed the mask. Why, you are so far 
gone, that you think the most natural, most 
innocent, and merriest thing in the world, 
annaturaJ, ay, and shockiog.'' 

*' I cannot change my feelings ;^ said his 
grave friend. **From my very childhood 
these tunes have made me wretched, and 
have often well nigh driven me out of 
my senses. They are to me the ghosts 
and spectres and furies in the world of 
sound, and come thus, and buzz round my 
head, and grin at me with horrid laughter ^ 
** All nervous irritability !** returned the 
other; *' just like your extravagant abhor- 
rence of spiders and many other harmless 
insects.^ 

** Harmless, you call them,^ cried Emili- 
us, now quite untuned, " because you have 
no repugnance toward them. To one how- 
ever, who feels the same disgust and loath- 
ing, the same nameless horror, that I leel, 
.rise up in his soul^ and shoot through his 
whole being at the sight of them, these mis- 
create deformities, such as toads, spiders, or 
that most loathsome of nature^ excre* 
mentB, the bat, are not indifferent or insig- 
nificant : their very existence is directly at 
enmity and wages war with his. In truth, 
one might smile at the unbelievers whose 
imagination is too barren for ghosts and fear- 
ful spectres, and those births of night which 
we see in sickness, to take root therein, or 
who stare and marvel at Dante's descrip- 
tions, when the commonest every-day life 
brings before our eyes such frightful dis- 
torted master-pieces among the works of 
horror. Yet, can we really and faithfully 



gether some day, and find nothing but 
patchwork of whims and prejudices sitting 
at that table instead of my Emilius." 

Emilius was wrath to the t>ottom of bis 
heart, and answered not a word. He had 
long given up all design of making his in- 
tended confession ; nor did the tboughUess 
Roderick bhow the least wish to hear the se- 
cret which his melancholy friend had an- 
nounced to him with such an air of solemni- 
ty. He sat carelessly in' the arm-chair, 
playing with his mask, when be suddenly 
cried : ** Be so kind, Emilius, as to lend me 
your large cloak.'' 

«< What for ?" asked the other. 
'* I hear music in the church on the oppo- 
site side of the street," aasweped Roderick, 
*^ and this hour has hitherto escaped me eve- 
ry evening since we have been here. To- 
day it comes just as if called for. loan 
bide my dress under your cloak, which will 
also cover my mask and turban, and when 
it is over I can go straight Cb the ball.'" 

Emilius muttered between his teeth as 

he looked in the wardrobe forhisckiak, 

then,constraininghimself to an ironical amile, 

gave it to Roderick, who was already oo 

his legs. '* There is my Turkish dagger 

which I bought yesterday," said the mask 

as he wrapped himself up ; ** put it by for 

me ; it is a bad habit, carrying atwut toys 

of cold steel : one can never tell what ill 

use may be made of them, should a quarrel 

arise, or any other knot which it is easier to 

cut than to untie. We meet again UhmoT' 

row ; farewell ; a pleasant evening to you." 

He waited for no reply, but bast^ied down 

stairs. 

When Emilius was alone, he tried to ibr- 
get his anger, and to fix his attention on the 
laughable side of his friend's behaviour. — 



love the beautiful, without being stricken After a while his eyes rested upon the shin- 



with pain at the sight of such monstrosi- 
tiea?** 

" Wherefore stricken with pain ?" asked 
Roderick. ** Why should the great realm 
of the waters and the seas present us with 
nothing bat those terrors which you have 



ing, finely-wrought dagger, and he said 
" What must be the feelings of a man who 
could thrust this sharp iron into the breast 
of an enemy ! but O, what must be those of 
one who could .hurt a beloved object with 
it !" He locked it up, then gently folded 



accQStooied yourself to find there ? why back the shutters of his window, and look- 
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was there ; all was dark ia the opposite 
hoose ; the dear form that dwelt in it, aod 
that used about this time to show herself at 
her household ocoapatioas, seemed to be ab- 
sent Perhaps she is at the ball, thought 
Emilias, little as it suited her retired way of 
life. Suddenly however a ligrht entered ; 
the little girl whom his beloved unknown 
had about her, aod with whom, during the 
day and evening, she busied herself in va- 
rious ways, carried a candle through the 
room, and closed the window-shutters. An 
opening remained light, large enough for 
overlooking a part of the little chamber 
from the spot where Emilius stood ; and 
there the happy youth would often bide till 
after midnight, fixed as though he had been 
charmed there, watching every motion of 
her hand, every varying expression of her 
beloved face. He was full of gladness, 
when he saw her teaching the child to read, 
or instructing her in sewing and knitting. 
Upon inquiry he had learnt that the little 
girl was a poor orphan, whom his fair mai- 
den had charitably taken into the house, to 
educate her. Einilius^s friends could not 
conceive why he lived in this narrow street, 
*in this comfortless lodging, why he was so 
little to be seen in society, or how he em- 
ployed himself. Without employment, in 
solitude, he was happy ; only he felt angry 
with himself and his own timidity and shy- 
ness, which kept him from venturing to 
seek a nearer acquaintance with this fair 
being, notwithstanding the friendliness with 
which on many occasions she had greeted 
and thanked him. He knew not that she 
would often bend over toward him eyes no 
less love-sick than his own ; nor boded what 
wishes were forming in her heart, of what 
an (sffbrt, of what a sacrifice, she felt her- 
self capable, so she might but attain to the 
possession of his love. 

After walking a few times up and down 
the room, when the light had again departed 
with the child, he suddenly resolved upon 
going to the ball, though it was so against 
his inclinations and his nature : for it struck 
him that bis Unknown might have made an 
exception to her quiet mode of life, in order 
for once to enjoy the world and its gaieties. 
The streets were brilliantly lighted up ; the 
snow crackled under his feet ; carriages 
rolled by ; and masks in every variety of 
dress whistled and chirped as they passed 
him. From many a house there sounded 
the dancing-music he so abhorred, and be 
(x>uld not bring himself to go the nearest 
way toward the ball-room, whither people 
from every direction were. streaming and 
thronging. He walked round the old 
church, gazed at its lofty tower rising so- 
lemnly into the dark skv, pnd felt gladden- 
ed by the stillness and hmeliness of the re> 
mote square. ' Within the recess of a large 



door-way, the varied sculptures of which 
he had always contemplated with pleasore» 
recollecting, while so engaged, theoldea 
times and the arts which adorned them ; ha 
now again paused, to give himself up for a 
few moments to his thoughts. He had not 
stood long, before a figure drew his atten* 
tion, which kept restlessly walking to and 
fro, and seemed to be waiting for somebody. 
By the light of a lamp that was burning be- 
fore an image of the Virgin, he clearly difl« 
tinguisbed its features as well as its strange 
garb. It was an old woman of the utter- 
most hideousness, which struck the eye the 
more from being ))roaght out by its extrava- 
gant contrast with a scarlet bodice embroi- 
dered with gold ; the gown she wore was 
dark, and the cap on her head shown like- 
wise with gold. Emilius fancied at first it 
most be some tasteless mask that had stray- 
ed thither by mistake ; but he was soon 
convinced, by the clear light, that the old, 
brown, wrinkled face was one of Nature^ 
ploughing, and no mimic exaggeration.— 
Many minutes had not passed, when there 
appeared two men, wrapt up in cloaks, who 
seemed to approach the spot with cautioos 
footsteps, often looking about them, as if to 
observe whethel' any body was followiog. 
The old woman walked up to them. ** Have 
you got the candles?^ asked she hastily, 
and with a gruff voice. ** Here they are,^ 
said one of the men ; ^* you know the price; 
let the matter be settled forthwith.'' The 
old woman seemed to be giving him mo- 
ney, which he counted over beneath his 
closik, '* I rely upon you," she again be- 
gan, '« that they are made exactly accor- 
ding to the prescription, at the right time 
and place, so that the work cannot fail.''— 
^^ Feel safe as to that," returned the man, 
and walked rapidly away. The other, who 
remained behind, was a youth : he took the 
old woman by the hand, and said : ** Can it 
then be. Alexia, that such rites and forms of 
words, as those old stories, in which I never 
could put &ith, tell us, can fetter the free 
will of. man, and make love and hatred 
grow in the heart ?" " So it is," answered 
the scarlet woman \. " but one and one must 
make two, and many a one must be added 
thereto, before such things come to pass. It 
is not these candles alone, moulded beneath 
the midnight darkness of the new moouy 
and drenched with human blood, it is not 
the muttering magical Words and invoca- 
tions alone, that can give you the mastery 
over the soul of another ; much more than 
this belongs unto such works ; but it is all 
known to the initiated." '' I rely on yon 
then," said the stranger. " To-morrow af- 
ter midnight I am at your service," return- 
ed the old woman. " You shall not be the 
first person that ever was dissatified with 
the tidings I brought him. To-night, as 
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jou have beard, I have some one else in 
Hand, one whose senses and understanding 
our art shall twist about whichever way we 
choose, as easily as I twist this hair out of 
my head.** These last words she uttered 
with a half g^n : they now separated, and 
withdrew in different directions. 

Emilius came forth from the dark niche 
shuddering, and raised his looks upon the 
image of Uie Virgin with the Child. ^^ Be- 
fore thine eyes, thou mild and blessed one,^ 
said he half aloud, '•^ are these miscreants 
daring to hold their market, and trafficking 
in their hellish drugfs. But as thou embra- 
cest thy child with thy love, even so doth 
the unseen Love hold us all in its protect- 
ing arms, and we feel their touch, and our 
poor hearts beat in joy and in trembling to- 
ward a greater heart that will never forsake 
us.*^ Clouds were waoderiog along over 
the pinnacles of the tower and the steep 
roof of the churcly the everlasting stars- 
looked down (Ton\ sKiongst them, sparkling 
with mild serenity ; and Einilius turned his 
thoughts resolutely away from these nightly 
horrors, and thought upon the beauty of his 
Unknown. He again entered the living 
streets, and bent his steps toward the bright- 
ly-illuminated ball-room, whence voices, 
and the rattUng of carriages, and now and 
then, between the pauses, the clamorous 
music, came sounding to his ears. 



am glad that after all you are come. Yoo 
seem to be looking for your friend." 

Emilius had quite forgotten him ; he said 
however in some confusion : " Indeed I 
wonder at not having met him here; his 
mask is easily known." 

<' Can you guess what the strange fellow 
is about ?'* answered the young officer.— 
*' He did not dance, or even remain half an 
hour in the ball-room ; for hesOdn met with 
his friend Anderson, who is just come ap 
from the country ; their conversation fell 
upon literature ; as Anderson had not yet 
seen the new poem, Roderick would not rest 
till they had opened one of the back-rooms 
for him ; and there he now is, sitting with 
bis companion beside a solitary taper, and 
declaiming the whole poem to him, begin- 
ning with the invocation to the muse." 

^* It is just like him,** said Emilius ; ^* he 
is always the child of the moment. I have 
done ail in my power, not even shunning* 
some amicable quarrels, to break himoflf 
this habit of always Uving extempore, and 
playing away his whole being in impromp- 
tns, card after card, as it happens to turn 
up, without once looking through his hand- 
But these follies have taken such deep root 
in his heart, he would sooner part with his 
best friend than with them. That very 
same poem, of which he is so fond that be 
always carries a copy of it in his pocket, he 
In the hall he was instantly lost amid the 1 was desirous the other day of reading to me» 



streaming throng ; dancers sprang around 
him, masks shot by him to and fro, kettle- 
drums and trumpets deafened his ears, and 
it was unto him as though human life were 
nothing but a dream. He walked along the 
lines ; his eye alone was watchful, seeking 
for those beloved eyes and that fair head 
with its brown locks, for the sight of which 
he yearned to-day even more intensely than 
at other times ; and yet he inwardly re- 
proached the adored being for enduring to 
plunge into and lose itself in such a stormy 
sea of confusion and folly. '* No," said he 
to himself, " no heart that loves can lay it- 
self open to this waste hubbub of noise, in 
which every longing and every tear of love 
is scoffed and mocked at by the pealing 
laughter of wild trumpets. The whisper- 
ing of trees, the murmuring of fountains, 
harp-tones, and gentle soog gushing forth 
from an over flowing bosom, are the sounds 
in which love abides. But this is the very 
tliundering and shouting of hell in the trance 
of its despair." 

He found not what he was seeking ; for 
the belief that her beloved face might per- 
<;hance be lying hid behind some odious 
mask, was what he could not possibly bring 
himself to. Thrice already had he ranged 
up and down the hall, and had vainly passed 
in array every sitting and unmasked female, 
when the Spaniard joined him and said : << I 



and I had even urgently entreated him to do 
so ; but we were scarcely over the first des- 
cription of the moon, when just as I was re- 
signing myself to the enjoyment of its beau- 
ties, he suddenly jumped up, ran off, came 
back with the cook's apron round his waist» 
tore down the bell-rope in ringing to have 
the fire lighted, and insisted on dressing me 
some beef-steaks, for which I had not the 
least appetite, and of which he fancies him- 
self the best cook in Europe, though if he is 
lucky, he spoils them only nine times in 
ten." 

The Spaniard laughed and asked : '* Has 
he never been in love ?" 

** In his way," replied Emilius, very 
gravely, ** as if he were making game both 
of love and himself, with a dozen women at 
a time, and, if you would believe his words, 
raving after every one of them ; but ere a 
week passes over his head, they are all 
sponged out of it together, and not even a 
blot of them remains." 

They parted in the crowd, and Emilius 
walked towards the remote apartment, 
whence already from afar he heard his 
friend's load recitative. '* Ah, so you are 
here too," cried Roderick, as he entered ; 
'^ that is just as it should be. I have got to 
the very passage at which we broke down 
the other day ; seat yourself, and yon may 
listen to the rest." 
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. <^ I am not Id a humour for it dow,^ said 
ISmilius ; ** besides, the room and the hour 
do not seem to me altogether fitted for such 
aa employment^ 

" And why not ?" answered Roderick. 
** Time and place are made for us, not we 
for time and place. Is not good poetry as 
good at one time as at another ? Or would 
you prefer dancing ? Tber^ is a scarcity of 
men ; and with the help of nothing more 
than a few honrs^ jumping about and a pair 
of tired legs, you may lay strong siege to tlie 
heart of as many grateful beauties as yuu 
please.^ 

" Good by !" cried the other, already in 
the door-way ; <* I am going home.^^ 

Roderick called after him : ** Only one 
word ! I set off to-morrow at day-break with 
this gentleman, to spend a few days in the 
country, but will look in upon you to take 
leare, before we start. Should yuu be a- 
sleep, as is most likely, do not take the trou- 
ble of waking ; for in a couple of days I 
shall be with you agaita. — The stHingest be- 
ing on earth V* he continued, turning to his 
uew friendy ** and moping, and fretful, and 
gloemy, that he turns all his pleasures sour ; 
or rather there is no such thing as pleasure 
for him. Instead of walking about with his 
fellow-creatures in broad daylight and en- 
joying himself, he gets down to the bottom 
of the well of bis thoughts, for the sakeofnow 
and then ha?ing a glimpse of a ^tar. Every 
thing must be in the superlative for him ; 
every thing must be pare, and noble, and 
celestial ; his heart must be always heaving 
and throbbing, even when he is standing be- 
fore a puppet show. He never laughs or 
cries, but can only smile and weep ; and 
there is mighty little diflference between his 
weeping and his smiling. When any thing, be 
it what you. will, falls short of his anticipa- 
tions and preconceptions, which are always 
flying up out of reach and sight, he puts on 
a tragical face, and complains that it is a 
bate and soulless world. At this moment, I 
donbt not, that he is exacting, that under 
the masks of a Pantaloon and a Punchinello 
there should be a heart glowing with un- 
earthly desires and ideal aspirations, and 
that Harlequin should out-moralize Hamlet 
upon the nothingness of sublunary things ; 
and should it not be so, the dew will rise in- 
to his eyes, and he will turn his back on the 
whole scene with desponding contempt." 

** He must be melaqcholic then ?" asked 
his hearer. 

** Not that exactly ;^ answered Roder- 
ick. " He has only Jbeen spoilt by bis over- 
fond parents, and by himself. He has ac- 
customed himself to let his heart ebb and 
flow as regularly as the sea, and if this mo- 
tion ever chances to intermit, he cries out 



vellous a phenomenon. He is the best fel- 
low under the sun ; but all my pains-takiDg 
to break him of this pervemeness is utterly 
vain and thrown away ; and if I would not 
earn sorry thanks for my good intentioDS, I 
must even let him follow bis own coone*^ 

*^ He seems to need a physician," remarked 
Anderson. 

** It is one of his whims,** said Roderick^ 
to entertain a supreme contempt for the 
whole medical art. He will have it that 
even disease is something different mid dis* 
tinct in every patient, that it can be brought 
under no class, and that it is absurd to think 
of healing it, either by attention to ancient 
practice or by what is called theory. In- 
deed he would much rather apply to an old 
woman and make use of sympathetic cures. 
On the same principle, he despises all fore- 
sight on whatever occasion, as well aa eve- 
ry thing nke regularity, moderation, and 
common sense. The last above all he holds 
in especial abhorrence, as the antipode and 
arcb<«nemy of all enthusiasm. From his 
very childhood he framed for himself an ideal 
of a noble character ; and his highest aim is 
to render himself what he considers such, 
that is, a being who shows his superiority to 
all earthly things by his contempt for gold. 
Merely in order that he may not be sus- 
pected of being parsimonious, or giving un- 
willingly, or ever taking thought about 
money, be tosses it about him right and left 
by handfuls, with all his large income is for 
ever poor and distressed, and becomes the 
fool of every body not endowed with pre- 
cisely the same kind of magnanimity, which 
for himself he is determined that he will 
have. To be his friend, is the undertaking 
of all undertakings ; for he is so irritable, 
one need only cough, or eat with one's 
knife, or even pick one's teeth, to offend him 
mortally." 

** Was he never in love ?" asked his coun- 
try friend. 

<* Whom should he love ? whom conld be 
love P" answered Roderick. ** He acorns 
all the daughters of earth ; and were be ever 
to suspect that bis beloved had not an an- 
gelical contempt for dress, or liked dancing 
as well as stargazing, it would break bis 
heart ; still more appalling would it be, if 
she were ever so unfortunate as to sneeze.** 

Meanwhile Emilius was again standing 
amid the throng ; but suddenly there came 
over him that uneasiness, that shivering, 
which had already so often seized his heart 
when among a crowd in a state of similar 
excitement ; it chased him out of the ball- 
room and house, down' along the desert 
streets ; nor, till he reached his lonely cham- 
ber, did he recover himself and the quiet 
possession of his senses. 



mircicle ! and would offer a prize to the ge- He was standing at the window. Then 
nius that can satisfactorily explain so mar- 1 came she into the opposite chamber, lovely, 
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as be had never yet seen her; her brown 
hair floated freely and played in wanton 
rin{|^etB abont the whitest of necks. It 
seemed as tboogh she was about to finish 
some household task at this late hour of the 
night ; for she placed two lights in two cor- 
ners of the room, set to rights the green 
baize on the table, and again retired.* Emi- 
lias was still sunk in his sweet dreams, and 
gazing on the image which his belored had 
left on^is mind, when to his horror the 
fearful, the scarlet old woman walked 
through the chamber ; the gold on her head 
and breast gflared ghastiiy as it threw back 
the light. She had ranished again. Was 
he to believe his eyes? Was it not some 
blinding deception of (he night, some spec- 
tre that his own feverish imagination had 
conjured up before him P 

But no ! she returned still mote hideous 
than before, with a long grey and black 
mane flying wildly and ruggedly about her 
breast and back. The fair maiden followed 
her, pale, frozen up; the whole form was 
like a marble statue. Betwixt them they led 
the little sweet child, weeping and clinging 
entreatingly to the fair maiden, who looked 
not down upon it. The child clasped and 
lifted up its littie beseeching bands, and 
stroked the pale neck and cheeks of the 
marble beauty. But ^e held it fast by the 
hair, and in the other band a silver basin. 
Then the old woman gave a growl, and pull- 
ed out a long knife, a^ drew it across the 
white heck of the child. Here something 
wound forth from behind them, which they 
seemed not to perceive; or it must have 
produced in them the same deep horror as 
in Emilius. The ghastly neck of a serpent 
curled forth, scale after scale, lengthening 
and ever lengthening, out of the darkness, 
and stooped down between them over the 
child, whose lifeless limbs hung from the 
old woman's arms; its black tongue licked 
up the spirting red blood, and a green spark- 
ling eye shot 'over into Emilius^ eye, and 
brain, and heart, ao that he fell at the same 
instant to the gmund. 

He was senseless when found by Roder- 
ick some hours after. 

IT0 be e9ndmde4 in our mtxt ifr] 
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ON LTRIC POETRY. 

{CMMmutf.] 

The odes of the Germans do not shine 
with the glowing tints, the rich fancy, or 
the gorgeous apparri of Eastern poetry ; 
yet they have merits of their own, which to 
some are ihore enchanting even than these. 
Their litetature, though some glorious 
monuments have been raised, is still, owing 
to the turmoil excited by the reformation, 



and the desolations caused by the thirty 
years war, in a great degree in its infancy ; 
and 6f this fact their lyric poetry informs ns. 
It is in general wild and gloomy ; it is 
stamped with the seal of genius, but of a 
genius that seems to have been nursed in 
the depth of the forest, and rocked by the 
whirlwind. The fixed constancy, the al- 
most gloomy affection, of such a heart as 
Goethe^, has no resemblance to the varia* 
ble, though burning passion of the Persian. 
Once fixed, there it remains till death- The 
creations of German fancy, and the objects 
of German nature, are widely different loo. 
The giant demons, the gloomy forests, the 
swollen and turbid torrents of Germany, 
have nothing in common with the feiry spir- 
its« the romantic spice-groves, the crystal 
streams of Yemen. The one is the land of 
myrrh and frankincense; the other is the 
cradle of the cloud and the storm. The 
Muses of Persia, Spain, and Portug^, to use 
the words of Young-— 



-Cuitutic BeuuTM tread 



O'erfftiry Aeldi; 

while those of Germany and the North— 



■mourn along tho sloom 



Of pathlett woods* or down the enggf tteep 
HurPd headlon([. airim with paio the mantled pool. 
Or reach the cliff, or dance on hoUow winda. 

, The lyric poets of Germany are nmne- 
rous, but their character is for the most part 
the same. Of gay and lively odes, with the 
exception of those of Gleim, they have lew. 
Their songs of love are numerous, but these 
generally represent aiffiection blighted in the 
bud, or buried in the grave of its object. 
Their songs of battle breathe the fierce and 
dauntless spirit of a nation of freemen. But 
it is in those odes, the characters of wbkh 
are not of this world, that they seem most to 
delight. There they give fuU scope to an 
imagination powerful and gloomy,— there 
they revel as it were, in horror. The hell- 
fiend is their hero,— their scene the midnigfat 
cavern — ^their tale a tale of darkness and of 
blood. 

There are not, perhaps, two literatures 
more opposite to each other than the Ger- 
man and the Italian. The sweet melody of 
this language, which Byron happily, but 
rather ludicrously, describes as 



-that loft Latin 



Which melts like kisses from a rensle montb, 

seems to have been intended by Nature to 
supply the deficiency in thought and in 
strength of mind, which, characterizes its 
lyric poets. There is music in every word, 
melody in every line — nay, its smootiidy- 
flowing numbers would fell sweetly on the 
ear, even without the addition of thought. 
If Spanish is the language of heroism and 
exalted sentiment, Italian is truly that of 
music and of lore. 
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The iostaiices in which Italian lyric poets 
rise to any thin^ like chivalry or patriotism 
are extremely rare. With the exception of 
one or two of the odes of Petrarch, it might 
be said almost never to occur. This poet, 
deeply imbued with the learning of ancient 
times, and nourishing in his bosom a passion 
which survived its object, which glowed till 
extinguished in death, has given us the most 
perfect specimens of the odes of his country. 
Had he bestowed more of his attention upon 
these, had he rested the spreading of his 
fame more upon them than uppn discourses 
which have long since been forgotten, we 
may fiurly conclude that he would have 
rendered these verses still more exquisite. 
As it is, tbey seem to have been the solace 
of his idle hours, the overflowing of feelings 
which he could not restrain. 

Next to Villegas, of modem poets, Louis 
Savioli is the one who has succeeded best in 
the imitation of Anacreon. His fancy is 
brilliant, his colouring rich, his imagination 
gay : and some of his odes, enhanced as they 
are by the native sweetness of the Italian 
tongue, would not perhaps have been un- 
worthy the pen of the joyous Greek. 
Though in these, and in some other instan- 
ces, the lyric poetry of Italy is of a pleasing 
and alluring description, and though its in- 
nate melody may suit the i^fined taste of 
modem times ; yet, if not transgressing be- 
yond the bmits of pardon, I would dare to 
differ from the sovereign decrees of &shion, 
and would say, that it may perhaps possess 
the advantage in harmony of words, but that 
it bears in indelible traces the degraded 
character of the nation — that it has neither 
the grandeur of the Spanish, nor the fire of 
the German, nor the rosy tints of the Eas- 
tern Ode. 



POETRY. 



. Thbeb is 10 much Ooe poetry in the Ajioutl Ode 
irbieh was wrttteo for our Currier's New^Year offering, 
tbat it is well worthy of presenratioo in our eolutnos. 
It is the productioo of ao aceonplished and Uleoted 
lady of our city, whom we have long esteemed ss be- 
longiflg to the higher order of mortals. Efd. Lit Gaz. 



ADDRESS for Javuart 1, 1826. 

FvTuaiTT. etenie ! 
Ooward whose long duratioo moves supreme, 
Guiding the flood of ages, ceaseless stream ! 

From thv exhaustless uro; 

Thou quick immensity 
Teeming with all creation's mvriad things'. 
What stall the rushing of thy burthened wings 

Bring for the year to be ? 

Ob ! as thy annual flight 
0*er man*s high projects works its moral way, 
Let it revoWe bright as the solar day, 

Diffusing joy and light! 

Shall not thy Bight less rode 
Fail by the budding hopes of youtb untried i 
Kor dun hli full bright eye. nor tame bis pride. 

And chill bii heart's soft mood ? 



Shall not thy Bight forget 
From beauty's ebeefc to chase the early roes. 
Which blooms so lovely where coatenuieat glows 

In eyes by tears unwet ! 

Ob, as thy pinions fly, 
Let them deface not hope's fresh bowen of alrtb \ 
And pitying turn from love, nor dash to eartb, 

His idol set so high : 

O may thy wliherinc breath 
Smite but the cumberers of earth to dost. 
Nor yei awhile the good, the wise, the just, 

Sweep to remorseless death ! 

Httsh'd be the wish— O why 
Would our o'er-reaching thought presume to ksb 
The undiseoTer'd future's misty plan ! 

I<et us in trust rely— 

Fufurlty, eteme ! 
Onward whose long duration moves supreme, 
Guiding the flood of ages, ceaseless stream. 

From thy exhaustless ure « 

The starry night's profound 
May measur*d be, and every planet's sphere 
Be seann*d and meted, nam'd and numbered here ; 

But who shall tell thy bound T 

The sage may read the wind. 
And tell what plagues or healing it will fling: 
But who shall answer what thy tide shall bring, 

Thou creator Dncoofioed ? 

As well might fond conceit 
Stand on the shore an<l tai'i> the surging main, 
Hither and thither a" it dash'd, to rein 

Itswlldnenat his feet; 

And as it chsoc'd to cast 
Amber upon the sands or scattered pearl. 
Bid it unbare its caves and shoreward hurl 

Its hidden treasures vast ! 

Then hush the wish— O why 
Should our o'er-reaching thought attempt to scan 
The undiseover'd future's nhJFy plan — 

Let us in trust rely : 

In patient reverence wait ; 
Secure in Him who weighs the appointed meed, 
Nor ape the Druid whose mistnutful creed 

Deciphered unborn fate. 

Re, when the waning year 
Breath'd sullen through the pines its hollow dirge. 
Where the ves'd waters o'er some roefc j verge, 
. Broke in their loud career : 

Deep in the sounding woods. 
Leafless and groaning in the roaring wind, 
Took stand with venturous heart and fever'd mind. 

And watch'd the fslllng floods. 

At the mid hour, the storms 
ThrlH'don his ear with half articulate tone; 
And the white dashing spray became a throne 

Bearing three stately forma. 
* They rose linked hand In band. 
Above the tossing waters ; o'er the one 
Hung a translucent veil, through «rhleh dim shone 

Her forehead's starry band. 

Her rabie rot»e wsstrac'd 
With long forgotten hieroglyphic signs. 
Such ss man reads no more: and thoughtful lines 

Her gloomy brow defkc'd 

On her the second leant. 
And eager watch'd the third •, her speaking eye 
Impatient burn'd, and mingled wistfully 

Hope with strange discontent. 

The third was shrouded well • . 
In folds too thick for eye to shape her form. 
The druidssge with thankful rapture warm. 

To earth adoring fell 

He spake in humble strain 
To that mute triad ; and the naid who stood 
In vellless beauty, cried, " Thou hsst not vieir'f) 

The virgin fates in vain : 

The embodied shapes of time. 
The future, present, past,— for one shall Are. 
With n>^mory. I with truth, and this, inspire 

With prophecy sublime." 

Then that robed being raised 
Her heavy shroud . her limbs m^estlc seemed 
Of stature all unearthly, vivid beam'd 

Her quenchless eye uprahi'd. 

Her beauty struck with awe. 
6o pure it was ; and yet it wak*d desire, 
So fresh its bloom ; but fear was in that fire, 

And cower*d the eye that law. 

Her hand was on a shield 
Of icy gleam i Hwss steel without a stain : 
The counsels of her heart are sought in rain 

By that stern face cooeeal'd ; 
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*Tifl termed neceisity. 
The obitnietloc force that limita mortal scheme } 
But ooir abe wavM it from her, aod it« gleam 

Shot to the Druid's ere, 

And elear*d his visual raya. 
Then saw he, mirror'd in the daszlins glass 
Tiie comins year in measur'd movements pass* 

Its seasons, months, and days. 

Thus dream'd the Druid seer. 
For itnowledge keenly thirsting, mid the roir 
Of echoing waters and the forest hoar, 

Mingling their chorua drear. 

A better age i* ours : 
We amile at divination's rites and spelU ; 
*Tis OB the passing time our spirit dweUa, 

To that we give our powers. 

Enough to mark with pride 
IVew iDorsI rriumphs dignify our race ; 
And tlie dark terrors of old time give place 

To blessings, heaven allied. 

To mark our country's worth, 
Tower like some mount that seems to prop the skier. 
On whose high breast unfailing streams have rise, • 

R^oicinchalf the earth: 

And on this wintry day, 
'Tis oars, triumphant o'er the season^s gloofflt 
To feel the sunshine of our homes illume 

Out happy fetftive way 

Te charities that love 
To make our earth a heaven, now spread jrour power! 
Each kind and generous aim — preside the hour, 

And bless where'er ye move I 



FROM THE PASSAGE OF THE SEA. 
Bg Mr. Faitfield, 

** Dost thou remember," said an ancient man, 
Communing with his fellow, •* on that night 
When tiie De»th Ange4 passed, bow the heart hung 
In silent brent hiessnest and cold hands grasped 
In tpeediless terror, and wild glaring eyea 
Alone revealed the agony of fear ? 
JDostthou remember what an awful light 
Flashed round us when he turned his seraph eye, 
And saw the sign of our redemption — blood 
Of spotless lamb upon our lintels cast ? 
An*! the front pillars of our dwellings t now 
Methinks 'twas very terrible ! Through all 
Our chosen habitations not a sound 
Of life was beard while flew in dazsling light 
The dread Destroyer, and his mighty wings 
Rushed like a samiei hurricane -. none dared 
Whisper his thought or move from out his place. 
While every eye spake horror and flashed forth 
The drowning fulness of the o'erfraught heart, 
'nil rose o'er Memphis the loud cry of death, 
The wail of desolation and despair * 
Thenadeep breath -a quick convulsive start 
Told that our dread deliverance was achieved *' 
There was a revel in the Egyptian camp 
Amid these scene* ; and golden goblets, brimmed 
With wine, pa^tsed g>iily round, and voices rose 
In martial merriment ; promi Pharaoh scoflbd 
At his past terrors and his chiefs replied 
With adulation to their monarch's mirth; 
And, in qunint jest and bitter mockery. 
He portioied out the Hebrews' future fate, 
With true regardance of their weal, and all 
Ijaugbed and cried loud—" For ever live, O King !'* 
'* Trust not in armour !" said a voice that shook 
Rarth to its centre; " put thy harness off 
As thou didst gird it on ! ' — lilach chief stood mute, 
A nd Pharaoh's brow grew numb and cold as death— 
A nd silence slumbered in the banquet tent 



FROM THE MANIAC MOTHER. 

And here he stands in thy lone shieling— now 
Ceate thy wild coronach and speak to hlro ! 
J.o ! love -teems boverinf o'er bis pallid brow, 
And his lips quiver and his eyeballA swim; 
Now raise thr voice and on the t^irit call- 
Now while bla shadow rests upon the wall! 

Alas ! communion with the dead is still 
As the dark halls of nature's spectre^klng; 
The spirit's power the sorrowing heart may ftll 
And the soul bear unearthly voices sing. 
But human tongue ne'er spake to— human ear 
Ne'er heard the speech of spirits that appear. 



Their reign ia silent, shadowy, awful— DOifli 
Can picture or d^&ne what aft ntnt feel. 
At nature's hour of fearfuloeas alone 
Their dim, pale forms upon the spirit iteal* 
And their wild aeercbing evea, where'er we im^g 
In fleshlesa sockets roll end o'er us bnra 

Then the awakened spirit gives to air 
A visible consistence, shape, aod breath. 
And the loved form doth those sweet graees 
W hic h long ainee left the sbrunltea brow 
How bright the image of the dead is shriiiad 
Within the living temple of the miBd ! 

All else is reiled from mao's perceptton— fear 
And dottbt bang o'er the uBrevealiQg tomb* 
And vain1> call, «rlth osany a sigh and tear. 
The uncon ciouK sleepers from eternal glooB ; 
They wake no more, though love stand' wi 
They have no more to do beneath tlie tkf. 

Their task is flofshed nid their toll Is dose! 
Hope not for them her roaelight torch diaplays« 
Nor envy blasts the wreath of glory woo. 
Nor sorrow darkens virtue's sunny daya : 
Their joys and woes aod hoooore—all are pesMd, 
And others tread aflliclioo's boundless 



And trust, as they have trusted, to their woe. 
And love, as they have loved, to be deceived : 
Baith e'er bath shown, and will for ever riiow. 
How man hath warr'd and toil'd and wish'd 9M4 

grlev'd— 
The same sad scene of fruitless hopeaasd fean. 
Vain laughter aod yet vainer sighs aod teats 

8, L. FAtapiBLD. 

Traoslatjoo of Metastasio'i Foem, entitled 

LA liberta: 

To Nied. 
Now, thanks to the gods, the jutt mien above 
Mv soul has escap'd from tbe thraldom of love t 
1 have broken your chains, I have cooquerM yeer 

smiles. 
And the vision of freedom no longer begoUea. 

The flame Is extingvisfa'd that glow'd in my braaot; 
To revenge I'm a straoger,— my heart ia wi rest t 
No change in my colour your name when I hear. 
No throb in my breast wnen I see you appear. 

I dream — bat my dream* are not always of yon: 
1 trake— hut my tbougbta other ohjects pursue \ 
Id your absence I care not to see you again. 
Your presence excites neither pleasure oor pain* 

Of your charms I can apeak, and not feel my heart 

swell,— 
On my wrongs with the coolest eoraposere can dsreU ; 
Tour beauty, once lov*d unembarass'd I view, 
I even can talk with my rival of you. 

Tour looks may be proud, or your words may be hieJ : 
Tour fatour and scorn are the same to my mtod ; 
Tour eloquent stralm have oow eeas'd to control : 
Tbe darts of your eyes cannot pierce to my fouL 

If with grief I'm depresa'd, or with gladness elate. 
It is not that I care for your love or your hate : 
Without you, how bright ia iweet nature's frerh bloom • 
But«rtth you, each scene is envelop'd in gloom. 

So candid I am that I still think you fair. 
But yet not possess'd of a beauty so rare 
As unrivali'd to be ; nay. tbe truth must be told,. 
In those features, once perfect, defects 1 behold. 

When I wrench'd out the dart, aod extiofulih'd tbe 

flame, 
My heart almost broke, I eonfess it wHh ahane ; 
But where la the toil I would not undergo. 
To escape from the chains of oppression aod woe ? 

If once in tbe bird lime the linnet 1^ eaoght. 
With tbe loss of his plumage his trttdom h bought : 
Soon new featheragrow, and his beauty repair. 
And with caution in future beabuoa every snare. 

I know you will say, I ampain'd at my heart. 
That my proneness to speak is a'proof of my soutrt; 
But I dwell on this theme, and of that be assor'd. 
As with pleasure we tell of the woes we eodnr*d. 

Thus the hero relates when the battle Is o'er, 
Tbe dangers be met, aod tbe tolls that he bore : 
Thus the slave. If oncecheer'd with sweet liberty's 

sound, 
Difplays the hard fetters with which he was bouDil 
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I tpeaki it }s true i but I only datire 

M jTMlf to amuae, not belief to Inspire ; 

I apeeli— but my object is oever to And, 

If my words you approve, if your heart is yet kind. 

It is bard to say who has most reason to grieve — 
You a true heart to lose— 1 a felse one to leave ; • 
You never can meet with a lover more true. 
Though one may be found as Inconstant as you. 



THE INVOCATION OF 

AHOLIBAM AH TO THE ANGEL S AMI AS A. 

IT LOBD BTROn. 

Samiasa ! 
Whereso'er 
TIiou rulett in the upper air — 
Or warring with ttie spirits who may dare 
Dispute witl) him 
Who made all empires, empire ; or recalling 
Some wandering star, which shoots through the 
abyss, 
Whose tenants dying, while their world is 

falling, 
Share the dim destiny of clay in this ; 
Or joining with the inferior cherubim. 
Thou deignest to partake their hymn— 
Samiasa ! 
1 call thee, I await theef and I love thee. 

Many may worship thee> that will I not : 
If that thy spirit down to mine may move thee, 
Descend and share my lot ! 
Though I be formed of clay, 

And thou of beams 
More bright than those of day 
On Eden's streams, 
Thine immortality can not repay 

With love more warm than mine 
My love« There is a ray 
In me, which, though forbidden yet to shine, 
1 feel was lighted at thy God's and thine. 
It may be hidden long : death and decay 
Our mother Eve bequeath*d us— but my 
heart 
Defies it ; though' this life must pass away. 
Is that a cause for thee and me to part ? 
Thou art immortal — so am I : I feel — 

I feel ray immortality o'eriweep 
All paini, all tears, all time, all fears, and peal, 

Like the eternal thunders of the deep. 
Into mine ears this truth— «* Thou liv*st for 
ever !" 
But if it be in joy 
I know not, nor would know ; 
That secret rests with the Almighty giver 
Who folds in dpuds the fonts of bliss and wo. 

With thee 
I can share all things, even immortal sorrow ; 
For thou hast ventured to share life with me< 
And shall /shrink from thine eternity ? 
^o I though the serpent's sting should pierce 

me thorough, 
And thou thyself wert like the serpent, coil 
Around me still ! and I will smile 
And curse thee not ; but hold 
Thee in as warm a fold 
As — but descend ; and prove 
A mortal's love 

For an immortal. 



Sx^9wch %f trriits 0ra[?ttte. 



Men affect parrots, that disgrace human 
speech — aad are fond of monkeys, that ridi- 
cule human action. 



JineierU and Modem Poetry. 

Does the i^reat difference in the chflrac- 
tert of ancient and modern verse, arise 
from a difference in the g^enius of the respec- 
tive languages, or from a difference between 
ancient and modem taste ? The ancient 
hexameter is a lofty and majestic verse, 
well fitted for a description of the sublimest 
objects in nature, and for the expression of 
high and imperious passions ; yet this same 
verse when applied to our own language, 
gives a lodricous character to the ideas^ 
which puts sublimity to flight, and throws 
taste into a fever. And yet the hexameter 
is quite as consisteot with the nature of our 
language, as it is with that of the Greek or 
Roman. English words can be put together, 
in hexameter, they can be made to flow as 
melodiously aod as majestically, so far as 
sound is concerned, as Greek or Roman 
hexameters, and at the same time they can 
convey ideas. The same remark will apply 
to the Pentameter, the Asclepiadean, the 
Alcaic, the Sapphic, the Anacreontic, and 
all the other varieties of ancient verse. 

The division of words into verse is en- 
tirely artificial ; the English heroic consists 
of five feet, each of two syllables ; the an- 
cient hexameter consists of six feet, and 
contains a greater or less number of sylla- 
bles according as dactyles or spondees pre- 
dominate in the line. The component parts 
of languages, both ancient and modem, are 
the same — that is, the first principle in lan- 
guage is a letter, letters put together form 
a syllable, syllables form words, and words 
form sentences. A sentence in poetry is 
divided into a certain number of lines, these 
lines are divided into a certain number of 
syllables or feet, and as far as the nalure of 
any language is concerned, there is no rea- 
son why these lines should not consist of 
seventeen syllables (the greatest possible 
number of hexameter) as well as of ten syl- 
lablesy the regular number oT "English he- 
roic verse, for the division in both cases is 
arbitrary and artificial. 

It may be objected that the ancient metre 
depends upon the quantity of syllables, 
whereas in reading English verse we are 
gpiided by the ear. To this we reply, that 
English words may be framed into hexame- 
ter and scanned in such a manner as to 
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please the ear, which oigan we admit to be 
as good a gnide as the rulu for detemiioing 
qaandtj in Latin and Greek words. We 
qnote for example^ two lines from Southey^ 
hexameters — 

•• 80 Bay A— meriea— i>risiiis in— tiftie the— woitk 
■be pos — lesses 

Give to that— worth free-^seope aod~-bo«it here- 
after of— AUatoo.** 

Is this manner of reading less consistent 
with the nature of our language, than the 
alternate rise and fall of the voioe in the 
modem style of reading rerae ? 

The most irregular stansa of the ancients 
is the Pindaric. Southey has attempted to 
adopt our language to this metre. We 
quote from memory— 

" And up she raised her brifht blue eyes. 

And sweetly she smiled on him. 
And the youth, be thought bo harm— 
And round and round bis richt band 
And round and round his left 
The magic thread be wound— 
* Now thy streogth. oh wsrrior ! try, 
My thread is small, my thread ia fine. 
But he must be 
A stronger than thee ftbou] 
Who can break this thread of mine/ *' 

TkalakA, 

Southey has failed in his attempt to render 
this style popular, but his failure has not 
been the result of any natural unfitness of 
Our language for this kind of metre, but it 
arises from the revolution which tatle or 
fashion has made in poetry, as well as in 
every thing ebe. One might as well, at- 
tempt to introduce the hUuk broth of the 
Spartans at a modem dinner party, or the 
marriage ceremonies of the Romans at a 
modern wedding, as to revive the ancient 
fityle in modern -poetry; The black broth 
is repugnant to the taste of <he modern man, 
but it is certainly as natural food as turtle- 
^oup— «o the ancient style is unsuited to the 
taste of modern ages, but not to the nature 
•of modem languages. Whether our taste 
be more or less refined than that of the an- 
cients, is a different question, which does not 
affect the subject under consideration. In 
order to show this.difference in the clearest 
light, we will quote some specimens of an- 
cient metre, and translate them into the 
same kind of metre in English. Some of 
the most exquisite Odes of Horace are writ- 
ten in the Sapphic and Adonian metre, (of 
the Diocolon Tristrophon verse;) let us 
quote one of his stanzas-— 

Alme Sol, eurru nltldo diem qui 
Fromla et eelas, aliusque et idem 
Naiceris : possis nihu urbe Roma 
Visere ro^Jus. 

CMTtnen Sgtvlart. 



This is one of the finest invocations of tfa« 
splendid Ode from which it ii taken— -we 
will endeavour to translate it into English of 
the same metre^-our translatioa nuiat ne- 
cessarily be very free. 

Oh, genial Sun ! who bringest and who takeat 
Day ever with tbee in thy oar of brightncaa, 
Thott, who each mom, the same and yet aaotker. 

fiver aiisest— > 
Ne*er may thy rays of more than golden sp]«Hldoor 
8hine on an object loftier and greater 



Than the proud queen of e artb*a subjected 

Rome, the ▼ictoriova, 

Mr. Walker, in his treatise on Greek 
ai^ Latin accent, says, '' Can any thing 
give us a more ludicrous idea than the prac- 
tice of the ancients, in sometimes splittiog 
a word at the end of the line, and commen- 
cing the next line with the latter part of the 
word f^ And why is it ludicrous to tu of 
modem times ? Simply because we are un- 
accnstomed to it, and for the same reason, 
were an ancient poet to revisit the earth 
and listen to modem rhymes, he woold say, 
^M QgQ 2||y thiDg be more ridiculous than 
the practice of these modems in making 
the ends of their lines jingle together, like 
the tellings of a bell f" The one practice 
is as much or as little ridiculous, essentiaDy 
or intrinsically, as the other — the ancient 
practice is ridiculous solely by comparison, 
and because it is out of foshion. liangunge, 
like man, is derived from one g^reat origi- 
inal ; as there was primarily but one man, 
so there was primarily bnt one langoag^- 
both have their numerous progeny, and al- 
though the prc^ny of both have nndeigcme 
various modifications, arising Dram climate, 
situation, and a thousand other caoses; yet 
all languages, as well as all men, psotake 
of one common nature, whatever may be 
their difference of form, feature, and taste. 

This practice, which Mr- Walker consi- 
ders so ludricous, is frequent with the great- 
est of all lyric poets, Pindar :^has it 
thrown a shade of ridicule on the snblime 
expansion of *' the pride and ample pimon'' 
of the *' Theban eagle" ? No. Can a lu- 
dicrous idea force itself amongst anblime 
ideas without destroying the impressioo in- 
tended to be produced by the latter ? No ! 
Yet Mr. Walker considers this practice as 
superlatively ludicrous, and we doubt not 
that John Walker, could he be brought face 
to face with the old Theban, wooM say to 
him, in the language of Don Armado, ** By 
virtue, thou enforcest laughter; thy silly 
thought, my spleen : the heaving of mr 
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loAgs proTok«s me to r^iculoiu smiliiig.'' 
John Walker has convicted the majestio 
Pindar of a lodicrous practice. — Alas too>for 
Sappho— the all passionate, the all poetical, 
the more than mortal Sappho ! For in ad- 
miri^ the bright and burning and eternal 
gems of her poesy, we roust occasionally 
relieve the intensity of our feelings with a 
laugh at her ludicrous practice of dividing a 
word between two lines, as Solomcm was 
about to serve the child that had two mo- 
thers ! What say ye now of your favourite 
lyrists, ye ** laudatores carnwm acti," for 
surely ye cannot be so foolhardy and auda- 
cious as to differ with this great standard of 
taste ? For ourselves, we have far too much 
regard for our intellectual character, to be 
giulty of such presumption ; so far from it, 
we would bow before John Walker, ** in 
the undissemUed homage of deferential hor- 
ror,** and addressing him in the mingled 
tone of submission and admiration, we 
would say, ^* An I had but one penny in the 
world, thou shouldst have it to bi^ ginger- 
bread ; thou half-penny purse of wit, thou 
pigeon egg of discretion !** 

Let us take an example from Pindar-* 
Tis Taw7a>jf, (fe S* avri- 

'Ofi'ov* GiuO^ds fra- 

-nj^ vov suvofujrarov 
£^ (^ov, (piXav Tt ShtuXov, 
AfiLoij8oua 0soufi Ssi^a €ttf&^eov 
Tor' AyKuoTgtouvav ag^foufai^ &c. 

Find. Olymp, 2. jS. 
We will endeavour to translate this into 
Eoglish, using the same metre, and making 
the first and third lines idTii^ iU , as it re- 
gards the division of words, like the origi- 



tnxe of the languages then that renders this 
metre so harsh and unmelodious, or is it the 
difference between ancient and modem 
taste which ezten4s alike to manners, dress, 
and language? 

There is no measure more soft and melo« 
diotts than that of the Teian bard— 
Al M*(feu rw ^para 

Tu KaXXsi ^OLpiuwoM, 
Koi vuv 4 Kv^sjSfa 
Zijvn, "hjUffx, (pigovtfo^ 
Av(fcaku 70V EguiTiX.' 
K<fv Xvcft) Ss Tig auloVf 

OUX B^SKft, fl.6V8l Se* 

Anacreon^ Etg E^cjra. 
We will try to translate this in the same 
verse (the Anacreontic Iambic) and tb ren- 
der the measure coincident with the English 
accent — 



Soo of TanUlui ! I wHi de- 

-cUre, unlike my precunion, 
Tbat, at the graterul festi^ 
•▼al, at Sipylus, wbeu the 
Tmowrtal guests sat down with thy father. 
The trident-bearing god, charmed by thy beauty 
Seized thee and bore thee away in bis car 
To the high hall of Olympus, 
The ball of Jove widely honoured. 

Now, in scanning Greek, we are governed 
by quantity ; in reading English, by accent 
—and is not the one as arbitrary as the oth- 
er ? Could not fashion, if she were so dis- 
posed, reverse the distinction, and establish 
certain rules of quantity by which English 
frerse should be scanned ? And if so, would 
not the English Pindaric measure seem to 



The Muses bound young Cupid ■ 
In fetters made of roses* 
To Beaiity*8 charge they gave him 
And bade her guard the urchin. 
And now fair Venus offers 
A ransom for the captive ; — 
But should one pay bis raosoin» 
Re will not qu^thts fetters- 
He doth not widi for freedom. 

Why is this m.easure more harsh than the 
octosyllabic or decasyllabic Eoglish verse .^ 
The sounds of the voice are similar in both 
languages, for the organs of speech, the 
teeth, tongue, lips, and palate are, we pre- 
sume, the same with modem men as with 
men of old — at least there is no historical 
proof that the Greeks had more or less or- 
gans of speech than ourselves— we liave ne- 
ver read of a man in Greece with two 
tongues, (the Greek dog, Cerberus, it is true 
had three) or three rows of teeth, or four pa- 
lates; and we would ask a physiologist to 
inform the critics who have written on the 
Greek accent, whether similar organs of 
speech are more likely to produce dissimilar 
than similar sounds. 

Do not all these considerations lead to 
the establishment of our position, that the 
great difference between ancient and mo- 
dern measure, arises from the difference be- 
tween ancient and modem taste and fashion, 
and not from the nature and geaim of the 
respective languages ? 



Literary. <* Elements of English Gram- 
mar deduced from science and practice, 
us quite as a^prable as the English heroic | adapted to the capacity of learners." This 
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the attention of the literary world. Mr. 
Cardell, the author, has already disting^h- 
ed himself by his Essay on Language^ in 
which he boldly attacks the prevailing theo- 
ry of grammar, and not only attacks, but 
also prottrates it. We are free to express 
a decided opinion, that every intellectual 
man will, on a perusal of Mr. C^s Essay, 
acknowledge that his belief in the long -es- 
tablished dogmas of gframmar, has in many 
important particulars, been founded on the 
prejudices of education, and not on the phi- 
losophy of language. 

Tliis is a subject of the highest import- 
ance, and the author will command its in- 
▼estigfation, for he is a man of talents, re- 
search, and perseveranca It will be con- 
sidered, -perhaps, as an act of great auda- 
city in Mr. C. to startle the literati of all 
countries with the bold assertion, that the 
system of grammar which they have been 
taught to consider sacred, is incorrect and 
unfounded in all its leading principles. Mr. 
C. has done this , and what is much more to 
the purpose, he has satisfactorily demontira' 
led the truth of his own system. He does 
not make assertions and leave them unsup- 
ported by arguments ; — to /every proposi- 
tion he attaches a chain of reasoning, and 
he reasons in such a manner that the esta-* 
blished system tnuBt fall to the ground, un- 
less its upholders can support it by better 
arguments than any that they have hitherto 
advanced. We do not fear, at this early 
period, in the prospect of a warm and spi- 
rited controversy that must inevitably suc- 
ceed the publication of Mr. C.'s work, to 
predict the overthrow of the old system, 
and the establishment of the new. We do 
not make this prediction on light grounds 
and hastily conceived opinions, but on pa- 
tient investigation and mature thought, 
which have ended in conviction. 

As soon as the new work is published, we 
shall agfain advert to this subject, and con- 
sider the Essay and the Grammar in con- 
nexion. The new theory will undoubtedly 
meet with opposition ; this is to be expected, 
and is by no means deprecated ; one thing 
however must be understood, it will not be 
enough for any scholar, whatever his stand- 
ing or pretensions may be, to tay < that is 
wrong,* * that is sophistry,' or * that is 
nonsense,* without proving the truth of 
what he asserts. 



Four lines, most reverentially inscribed 
to Robert Walsh, jun., high-editor of all the 
Americas, bonfire of wit, light-hou9e of lit- 
erature, and sun of politics. 

" Here Walsh. Uke mj horn," eaid the eodd«M of 

Fame, 
** Exalt thou the grtaltst Americto's oime'*— 
W&lih f^ctf at the boro, waked its loftiest tone. 
And sounded, • whose naoiet* 'stupid querist— 

hiiown.' 

It is supposed that Lord Byron heard this 
name while he was writing a particular pas- 
sage of <* English Bards," &c. and tbat by 
a mistake of the printer, the name of Ames 
Cottle was substituted for that of oar dis- 
tinguished countryman. We have no doabt 
that his lordship wrote the passage as fol- 
lows : — 

Robert Walsh, jun . ! Pbcebus what a name 

To fill the speaking trump of future (ame, 

Robert Walsh. juD time can neter »ink 

Thy honoured name embalmed in priotios ink ! Ice. 



time's spectacles. 

A society is forming in Indiana which has 
the following article in its constitution — 
" AH members of the community, male and 
female, shall be considered as legal voten.^ 
If the ladies take to electioneering, good 
by to political consistency in men. Who 
would be so un polite as to refuse his support 
even to Benedict Arnold for the presidency, 
if his vote were solicited by a beautiful lip 
and beaming eye !^— *The papers are ma- 
king much ado about a man whose leg ts 
thirty inches in circumference. It seems 
this is a great wonder, and even the long 
arms of the M.D^s cannot reach the case. 
The man has probably had the gout in his 

foot, and it has made a jump upwards. 

A Reform newspaper proposes that poor pa- 
rents be alloiiftd to sell their children ! Who 
the deuce would buy ? ^A Boston hair- 
dresser has raised a large hog ! One would 
suppose that a hair-dresser had more to do 

with puppies than pigs. A quilt made of 

down feathers has been exhibited in New- 
Jersey ; tliis quilt will be down t^on the 
first roan tbat attempts to carry it. The 



castle of St Juan d^Ulloa has at last been 
surrendered. We are no friends to Spain, 
but we cannot help admiring the noble con- 
stancy and firmness with which this g^am- 
son held on, through disease, 6tarvatioD» aind 
dismay, till all hope was lost. The comman- 
dant (Coppinger) is a hero, and it is a thii^ 
to be regretted, that he should serve in so 
bad a cause.**— 'Miss Frunots Wricrfat ia « 
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uboat to establish an asylum for the instnic- 
lion of Degroes : if she can teach the blacks 
good behaviour, every family, io this city at 

least, will vote her a crown of gold. 

Mr. Philosopher Owen has presented Presi- 
dent Adams with a model of his new com- 
munity; with great modesty he recom- 
mends its adoption to the United States ; we 
have not heaid that Mr. Adams has made it 
the subject of a private message to both 
bouses, as yet ; how can he delay fori mo- 
ment, how can he postpone the regenera- 
tion of all mankind, when it has been propo- 
sed with such benevolence and such mo- 
desty ! 

SLE£P AND DEATH. 

CTnialtted fron the GennaD, for the New- York Lite- 
rary Gazette.] 

Tas angel of slumber and the angel of 
death, fraternally locked in each other's 
arms, wandered over the earth. 

It was evening ; they reclined upon a hill- 
side, and the habitations of men were not 
far off; a sad stillness pervaded the air, and 
the evening bell of the village was hushed. 
Still and silent, as is their manner, the two 
beneficent Genii of mankind reposed in a 
mournful embrace, and night came rapidly 
on. 

Then the angel of slumber rose from his 
mossy couch, and softly scattered from his 
hand the invisible slnmber-seeds. The wind 
of night wafted them to the quiet dwellings 
of the wearied husbandmen, and forlhwiih 
sweet sleep descended upon the inhabitants 
of the cottages, from the gray-haired sire 
to the cradled infant. The sick man foigot 
bis pains; the unhappy his sorrows; tbe 
poor his cares — every eye was closed. 

And now, his benign labours being ended, 
the kind angel of slumber again lay down 
by the side of his thoughtful brother, and 
said cheerfully, " When the red morning 
awakes, then wilj mankind bless me as their 
friend and benefactor. Oh ! how sweet it is 
to do good unseen and in secret ! how de- 
lightful is our duty l^ 

Thus spake the friendly angel of slumber 

--the angel of death looked upon him with 

silent sorrow, and a tear, such as immortals 

shed, gathered in hia large dark eye. 

** Alas !» aaid he, « that I cannot, like thy- 

self, rgoice in their gratitude; the earth 

calls nfc her enemy and the disturber of her 
peac^') 



"My brother!" 
slumber, "will not 



replied the angel Jof 
the good when they 
awaken, own thee as their friend and bene" 
factor, and will they not bless thee? Are we 
not brotliers and messengers of our father ?" 
Thus he spake — the eye of the death-an- 
gel sparkled, and he clasped his brother 
more fondly in his embrace. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 



From the Boston Oaiaxy, 

$usar-Hill, October 27. 18S5. 

Dear Ned,— What the devil, Ned, do 
you suppose induced me to. get married ? 1 
really wish that I knew — for besides the 
pleasure I should have in telling you, it 
would be a most particular gratification to 
myself. I think I must have been crazy, 
or bewitched to get married at thirty, and 
all for love ; how oould I be such a dunce. 
1 believe this to be the most dangerous 
place to bachelors that ever was seen. None 
have been known to survive, that trusted 
themselves long in this cursed town. 

Don't come here, Ned, if you want to re- 
main' a bachelor. If you do, you will be 
inevitably shipwrecked on the shoals of 
matrimony ; you might as well undertake 
to navigate the Norwegian whirlpool If 
you come here, all the cables in Christen- 
dom canH bring you up. 

If I thought you ever bad the blue devils, 
or any other devils, or any thing else to 
make you completely and perfectly misera- 
ble, 1 would spend no time in relating my 
calamities ; but refer you to the worst part 
of your own experience, as a mode of esti- 
mating mine. But you never was misera- 
ble, and never will be ; you are still the 
same laughing bachelor, eternally on the 
upper side of Fortune's wheel, while I am 
paddling at the bottom. . You are still free 
as the birds of heaven, or the dew of the 
forest, while I am bound, fettered, and con- 
fined like a condemned malefactor. Don't 
laugh at me, for I won't bear it — don't pre- 
tend to pity me, I won't endure that— don't 
say a word to me. 

I tell you, Ned, you would not know me. 
Why how do you think I look since I am 
married ? Ill tell you^ my gay and cheer- 
ful looks are gonc-^my rosy cheeks are 
gone — my flesh is gone — ray health and spi- 
rits are gone — my fine clothes are gone — 
my money is gone — all gone, Ned, except 
my wife — she lives, and will live when you 
and I are dust and ashes. But what do you 
think I've got for all I've lost .' I've got a 
face as long as your arm, and white (bating 
the yellow, and a shade or two of brown,) 
as this paper. I've got a broken constitu- 
tion, and a broken heart — I've got discour- 
as'ed— I've trot in debt^-I've srot to b« a 
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poor miserable deril— Pve got— no, I won't 
tell you what IVe i^ot for a wife in this sen- 
tence. But who do you think I married ? 
I'll tell you who I thought I married. I 
thought I married a tall, elegant, genteel 
l^irl, about seventeen, with a dark blue eye 
and beautifiil face ; her manners easy and 
graeefol ; her oonYersation gay and spright- 
ly, and her disposition th*e best in the world ; 
uncommonly neat in her person, and per- 
fectly acquainted with and competent to 
manage all the domestic affairs of a family. 
Industrious and contented ; generous in her 
friendship ; doing a favour with alacrity and 
revenging an injury with reluctance ; a lo- 
ver of home, and more anxious to see a lit- 
tle circle of warm hearted friends happy 
around her, than to dash and dazzle and dis- 
sipate her time with the idle, heartless mob. 
I thought her incapable of envy, and was 
sure thai she hated tattling, scandal, and 
calumny. I believed all this, and much 
more, and yet I hesitated to ask her to be 
mine. And now for once, Ned, guess, like 
a Yankee as you are, what was the reason. 
You never can— I must tell you. I thought 
her much too good for me ; that so precious 
a piece of porcelain could never be made 
to unite with such a coarse, milkpan ma- 
king bit of clay as myself. She had so ma- 
ny perfections, and I was conscious of so 
many faults, that I shuddered to think how 
her tender heart would bleed, when she 
found how much she had overrated my good 
qualities. I got over this difficulty by 
thinking I might improve : that her exam- 
ple would go very far towards making me 
every thiog I should be ; and if the wheel 
had brought me up a prize, why should I 
not take it as well as another. 

After all, you can have no idea how much 
I suffered when I offered myself to her. I 
could not speak — I was so mucli ashamed to 
ask such a delicate^ charming, beautiful girl 
to marry ona-so Ihtle worthy of her, that I 
wan ready to die Hiilh fear and mustification. 
She blusbedV hesitated, said she* was so 
jFOung— so little acquainted wit^ the world 
-«-what I said was so unexpected to her (she 
had been thinking L^would play the fool for 
•weeks) — ^and finally ,^e lived so happily a[t 
home she thought she never would chaoge 
her situation. A long pause and distres- 
sing silence— hem-^but I won't go on with 
this. It is enough for you to know thkt yc^ir 
friend conducted himself in a most drivel- 
ling manner, and changed his merry face 
into such a hanging look, as no man could 
owo, unless in the high road to ruin, or de- 
termined to get married. 

To have done with this part of the story, 
we were chained together. In three weeks 
I found that instead of the gii) I thought I 
had married, I had been yoked to a dumpy, 
awkward, viilgar girl, about twenty-five. 



Her manners rude and coarse, her disposi- 
tion sullen and surly, her temper irritable, 
implacable, revengeful, and unrelenting and 
rough as the vexed ocean. N^ligent of 
her person, and ignorant of the most com- 
mon affairs; idle, discontented, stii^, con- 
ceited, obstinate, and foolish, listening with 
pleasure to the rankest scandal and foulest 
calumny, and determined, at all hazards, to 
have her own way. 

Now, Ned, profit by my folly,— whatever 
you do, never do you g^t married. It is all 
a cheat — it is like a bundle of patent medi- 
cines — ^you may read the imposing and flat- 
tering label, and the wonderful cures with 
impunity ; but swallow the prescription and 
it will help you out of the world for your 
credulity. Heavens ! when I think of all i 
have endured and suffered,and consider what 
a happy dog 1 might have been, my brain a 
on fire. Perhaps you will say that I ahonld 
insist on a husband's , rights and gt^ 
vem my' own house. You know nothing 
aboot it — the thing is impassifale«>yon 
might as well attempt to thaw the polar ice, 
or imprisoo'Ae winds, as control an obsti- 
nate woman. AH your firmness and reso- 
lution will avail you nothing : you will at 
last be subdued. The massive rock that 
lifb its gray head above the .vexed and stor- 
my oeean, makes no impression upon its 
foaming waters, but is itself (gradually worn 
away and mingled with the dashing waves. 
And thus your resolution, energy, and firm- 
ness would be by little and little annihilated. 
Yon have no idea of the countless resources 
the sex can resort to, in acquiring and main- 
tainiog their power. Smiles used sparingly 
—tears in profusion— sickness and sigfa» — 
mad fits, hysteric fits, scolding fits, speech- 
less fitR, (these are short) and innumerable 
other expedients are resorted to. What 
will not a vromao hazard to have her own 
way— wealth, fame, happiness, and heaven, 
she is ready to risk ; whatever may be said 
about the shortness of life, it is doubtless a 
great mercy that we do n6t have to drag the 
chain for ever. 

Affectionately, your disconsolate friend, 

George Gregg. 
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NATIVE AIR. 



BfMtbM there the man. wHh wal to daad. 
Who oerer to bInMlf hath nid, 
Thia U mjr own, mjr native land ! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within hiai buned 
At heme his footsteps he hath turned. 
From wandering on a foreign strand !** 

SOOTT. 



If life be bnt a joarney, and the world a 
hi|^ road to a pennaneat state, be wbo tra- 
rSi most stiU keep natire country in view ; 
it is an intermediate restiog^-place betwixt 
time and eternity; a support to lean upon 
betwixt cbange and constancy ; an object 
to cling to in the storms of revolutions and 
the wreck of ages; a point of identity 
whereby to distinguish character, and to 
mingle personal with general interest. Mr 
HovB, MT CouHTAT, MT F1.A0 ! ! ! thesc 
are all proud and endearing terms, yet the 
wandering traFeller loses sight of them for a 
time; the weak man, dazsled by surprise 
and variety, affects to bold ()iem cheap, nay, 
probably boasts of his being a cosmopolite, 
and assumes lor his motto—- 

••Ublbenejhlpetria.*' 

This season is not of long duration ; such 
a state of the mind is as unsuitable to the ra- 
tional functions, as uninterrupted fatigue 
and incessant locomotion to the health of 
the body. This appetite, inclination, or 
rage^ is but like a fever ; it is short, although 
ardent ; its remedy is repose ; and when it 
once subsides, we seldom or never perceive 
its return, unless it be under circumstances 
of uneasiness at home, which require a 
change of air either to restore lost health, or 
to abstract the sufferer from mental distress, 
to rescue the gfuilty from punishment, to 
hide the prodigal from shame, or to relieve 
the diseased intellect by promised bnt never 
realized change of position, just as the incu- 
rable sick shift their posture, their malady 
atill remaining permanent and not to be 
ahaken off. 

Then are nevertheless numbers of each 
■ex who have taken growth in foreign 
Climet^ have assumed foreign habits^ and 



who pretend to make a choice of necessity; 
or to borrow a colour from chance or ci - 
cumstance ; nay, who affect manners at va- 
riance with those of the land of their nativi- 
ty, and impose upon you a preference for 
the soil of adoption, and (preposterous as it 
is) a contempt for her nationalities. This I 
consider as a disease of some magnitude ; it 
is an unnatural growth which false excite- 
ments can alone maintain. The stimuli of 
novel attractions and of pleasures and appe- 
tites unsuited to our native education and 
taste, will support it for a season, to leave 
the mind and body subsequently more unsa- 
tisfied and enervated. The impressions 
which the arts and sciences produce on us 
are not at variance either with patriotism or 
with national stability ; on the contrary, 
they form our minds to more enlarged views, 
and enable us to enrich the descriptive, or 
historic page, to embellish our museums, to 
benefit our institutions, to instruct our fami- 
lies, to amuse our friends. The charms of 
the softer touches of mental enchantment, 
poetry and music, do not estrange us from 
home. We may convey the delightful 
sounds by imitation to our own shores, uay, 
render the former our own by translation, 
from the acquirement of languages. All the 
ends of hospitality are promoted and a fur- 
ther extent is given to humanity by the gen- 
erous reception of strangers ; whilst a fin- 
ished education fits the possessor of it for the 
very first circles and situations, and enables 
him, or her, to negociate for the less learn- 
ed and refined, to facilitate their intercourse 
with foreigners, to interpret their senti- 
ments and intentions. But when I seen 
frivolous, or bewildered being, one lost to 
the love of the land aud constitution of his 
sires, apathetical to the interests of his for- 
mer home, and blinded by borrowed usages, 
so as to be prejudiced against the order of 
things which satisfied his wiser ancestors ; 
when I behold native plants metamorphosed 
into exotics ; creatures the slaves of a kitch- 
en and a dress-maker, wedded to foreign le- 
vities, and pining after the relaxed enjoy- 
ments of other countries and climes ; when 
Mary is too languishing, and honest Jobir 
too coxcombical ; lastly, when I find peo- 
ple of moderate fortunes, and more confined 
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abilitiei and prospects, sigh for French gai- 
etiet and Italian airs ; pine after costly 
▼lands and expensive wines ; sleep awaj 
Sunday, and abase their coantry, I pro- 
nounce sentence of temporary insanity on 
them ; I avoid coming into the same circle 
with them: pity them if incurable, but 
would advise them where advice is either 
useful or palatable. 

However, the rage for other foreign parts 
wears out gradually of itself; an innate 
feeling draws the heart towards its native 
shore ; sated fancy and appetite pass away, 
and novelty is discovered to be composed 
but of extrinsic materials ; home sickness 
follows, and its infallible cure, native air. 



THE ITALIAN ROMANTIC POEMS. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the 
Italian romantic Poems is, that they are not 
addressed to the feelings, not even to the 
feelings through the imagination, but in their 
essence merely to the fancy. Whatever we 
find in them of the higher order of imagina- 
tive poetry, whatever we find of pathetic, 
noble, or sublime sentiment is accidental 
and adventitious, and not involved in the na- 
ture of the poem. With n^ aim but enter- 
tainment, the style adopted by the authors 
of this kind of composition readily admitted 
a rein of pleasantry and humour. The 
poet might very allowably smile at bis own 
marvelloas inventions ; and it might often 
be his interest to make his audience or read- 
ers smile wiih him. When they began to 
weary of the emotion of mere childish won- 
der, he might allure them by the luxurious 
beauty of his descriptions ; he might inter- 
est them in the fortunes and passions of 
some favourite hero or heroine ; he might 
make them angry; he might make them 
weep ; but it would often do just as well to 
make them smile ; smile they might ; laugh 
they might ; but they must not yawn ; any 
thing but yawning. Where one deep feel- 
ing pervades the whole poem, the slightest 
approach to the ludicrous is instinctively 
avoided. The religious solemnity of the Je- 
rusalem is throughout preserved unbroken. 
In the Iliad, where the pervading sentiment 
is less exalted, there may perhaps be some 
scenes not quite compatible with highly-ex- 
xited feelings ; yet mortals cannot join in 
the ** unextinguishable laughter'' of the 
gods, when they see it springing from a de- 
termination of super-human power, which 
influences the fortunes of heroes and na- 
tions ; and the main effect of the character 
Thersites, grotesquely sketched as it is, is4o 
raise the dignity nf the chieis, who are the 
actors in the poem. The Odyssey is a work 
of a different nature ; it rests not upon na- 
tional, but upon individual, sympathy ; and 
thouj^h the intereit tnrni in general upon 



deep domestic feelings, such feelings are net 
by any means in exclusive possessiOD of ns. 
The fiimiliar scenes in the latter books have 
occasionally a vein of humoar in them ; nor 
would Homer expect us always to suppress 
a smile at the inexhaustible figmeota of 
Ulysses. But the earlier books suggest re- 
flections which are still more closely con- 
nected with our present subject. There is 
an ingenious artifice, or at least an accide n t, 
which has a very good eSeci (and we do 
not know whether it has ever beoi noticed in 
this view), in making the hero himself re- 
cite his strange and wonderful adventares. 
Even now there is something of the comic 
in the adventure of the Cyclops' cave ; but 
had the poet told all these marvels in bis own 
person, he has let us know enough of him to 
be sure that he could no more have told 
them with perfect gravity than the Italian 
Romancers. The very wonders created by 
the Italian poets present peculiar &cilities 
for a certain species of humour. Dwar& 
will compensate for their deficiency in per- 
sonal strength by trickery and canning ; 
giants, accustomed to rely solely upon brute 
force, are very apt to be stnpid ; and where 
they are not very ferocious, their unwieldy 
good nature and condescension has some* 
what of the ludicrous in it ; and they are 
apt to have a peculiar sort of &on-Aomewe, 
like other large people. A disappointed 
magician is but a sorry spectacle; and 
fountains of Love and Hatred* of which the 
wrong persons always drink, cause not only 
complicated adventures, but absurd situa- 
tions. The world of marvels, in which the 
actors are bewildered, gives them a lieence 
to be in some slight degree ridiculous. A 
hero, who has once been thofxnighly laughed 
at, could scarcely hold up his hc»d again 
among mere human agents ; but ** let hira 
step forth and slay a giant," or destroy an 
enchanted castle, and we feel that he is not 
a person to be laughed at any longer, and 
(in the phrase of the old school of criticism) 
he may V recover his heroism*' without 
question. 

The degree to which such an intermix- 
ture of humour, might be carried, evidently 
would be regulated by the genius and situa- 
tion of the poet Pulci, the earliest of the 
Italian llomantic Poets, above the class of 
common story tellers, composed his Mor- 
gante for the amusement of Madonna Ln- 
crezia, the mother of Lorenzo de' Medici, 
and he used to recite it at table to'Loreozo, 
and Politian, and Marsilio Ficino, and oth- 
er celebrated persons, who were assembled 
at Florence. In such circumstances an 
abundant portion of pleasantry might natu- 
rally be expected, and Pulci is not sparing 
of it, nor is it always of the most refined 
sort. It has, however, a peculiar raciness 
from the colloquial simplicity and facility 
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^f btf r^ificatioD, which was a neoeasary 
characteristic of a style of composition so 
nearly resemblii^ improrisatioD. His easy 
'vod apparently vncooicious medley of poeti- 
cal imagery, strong delineations of charac- 
ter, pathos, devotion, satire^ and buflbonery, 
have grieyoasly perplexed many critics, 
and especially those of the French school. 
The English reader may form aome notion 
of bis more happy and polished passage from 
*' Monks and Giants,** and especially the 
two first cantos of the work. The Count 
Boiardo, the accomplished scholar, states- 
man, and soldier, the feudal Sovereign of 
Scandiano, tells hb story in a much more 
lordly manner ; yet h^ cannot refrain 
fVom diverting himself with the rogueries of 
Bmnello, who steals Sacripant^ horse from 
under him, whilst he is in a fit of contempla- 
tion, just as Sancho loses Dapple, leaving 
bim seated in his saddle upon wooden 
props; and we give Orlando more than 
half a smile, when his felon mistress sends 
him up a pyramid to see prospects, and 
rides off with Brigliadoro. Tliroughout, 
aocoi^ng to Lord Glenbervie, there is a 
tort of simple fiotoete in his verses, harsh 
and uncouth as they often are, which neith- 
er Ariosto, his oontinuator, nor his professed 
reformer Bemi, have been able to surpass. 
Bemi translated the rugged stanzas of Boi- 
ardo *^ into a style of versific»Ltion possessing 
C^ces till then utterly unknown, and stiU 
utterly inimitable.** In the substance of 
the narrative he follows closely in the foot- 
steps of Botardo ; ** but the moral introduc- 
tions to each canto, and his digressions, 
flometimes moral and sometimes satirical, 
are entirely his own.** To such deviations^ 
in such a style, we are indebted for touches 
of wit fiir more delicate and elegant than are 
to be found in any other romantic poet In 
the Orlando of Ariosto, his g^ety and hu- 
mour, inexhaustible and playful as it is, 
seems thrown comparatively into the shade 
by the highly poetical character of the whole 
work : yet all to whom Ariosto is accessible, 
in any other shape than Hoole^i translation, 
must have smiled at his good-natured satire 
and his charitable knowledge of human na- 
ture. 

- - ^"^^^Ml t I I W I B^B^p— I I II . IIBI I ■ ■ ■ I ■> I I 

THE NOVELIST. 

THE LOVE-CHAKM. 

A TBUfnm tht Otrmmm ^ THeeft. 

A PARTT of friends was sitting, on the 
brightest summer morning, in a green ar- 
bour, assembled round atf excellent break- 
last. Laughter and jests passed round, and 
many a time did the glasses kiss with a mer- 
ry health to the ytmtUul couple, aod a wish 



that thev might be the happiest of the hap- 
py. The bride and bridegroom were not 
present ; the fair one being still busied 
about her dress, while the young husband 
was sauntering alone in a distant avenue, 
musing upon his happiness . 

»' What a pity,*' said Anderson, «« we are 
to have no music. All our ladies are be* 
clouded at the thought, and never in their 
whole lives longed for a dance so much as 
to-day, when to have one is quite out of the 
question. . It is far too painful to bis feel- 
ings.** 

** I can tell you a secret though,^ said a 
young officer ; '' which is, that we are to 
have a dance after all, and a rare madcap 
and riotous one it will be. Every thing is 
already arranged ; the musicians are come 
secretly, and quartered out of sight. Rod- 
erick has managed it all ; for he says, one 
ought not to let him have his own way, or 
to humour his strange prejudices over-much, 
especially on such a day as tliis. Besides, 
he is already grown far more like a human 
being, and is much more sociable than htf 
us^ to be ; so that I think even he will not 
dislike this alteration. Indeed, the whole 
wedding has been brought about all of a 
sudden, in a way that nobody could have 
expected.'* 

** Hiswhole life,**8aid Anderson, ^ is no less 
singular than his character. You mast all 
remember how, being engag^ on his trap 
vels, he arrived last autumn in our city, fix- 
ed himself there for the winter, lived like a 
melancholy man, scarcely ever leaving his 
room,and never gave himself (he least trouble 
about our theatre or any other amusement. 
He almost quarrelled with Roderick, bis 
most intimate friend, for tryinr to divert 
him, and not pampering him in s3l his mop* 
ing humours. In fact, this exaggerated ir- 
ritability and moodiness must have been a 
disease that was gathering in his body ; for, 
as you know, he was seized four months 
since with a most violent nervous fever, so 
that we were all forced to give bim up for 
lost. After his fancies had raved them- 
selves out, on returning to his senses, he had 
almost entirely lost his mepoory ; his child- 
hood indeed and his early youth were still 
present to his mind, but he could not recol- 
lect any thing that had occurred during his 
travels, or immediately before his illness. 
He was forced to begin anew his acquaint- 
ance with all hb friends, even with Roder- 
ick; and only by little and little has it 
grown lighter within him ; but slowly has 
the past with all thai had befallen him come 
again, though still in dim colours, over hrs 
memory. He had been removed into his 
uocle*b house, that the better care mis^bt be 
taken of bim, and he was like a child, letting 
them do with him whatever they chose. The 
first tune he wej^t oat tQ eojoy thfvrgpiith p{, 
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^ring^ in the paric, be saw a girl sitting- 
dou^tfullj by the road-side. Sbe looked 
up ; her eye met his ; and, as it were, seiz- 
ed with an unaccouo table jearningr, he 
hade the carriag^e stop, ^t out, sat down by 
her, took hold of her hands, aod poured him- 
self forth in a full stream of tears. His 
friends were again alarmed for his under- 
standing ; but he grew tranquil, lively, and 
conyersible, got introduced to the girPft pa- 
rents, and at the very first visit besought 
her Inuxl ; which, as her parents did not re- 
fuse their consent, she granted him. Tbence- 
Ibrward be was happy, and a new liie 
sprang up within him ; every day he be- 
came healthier and more cheerful. A week 
ago he visited me at this country-seat of 
teine, and was above measure delighted 
frith it; indeed so much so that he would 
not rest till he had made me sell it to him. 
I might easily have turned his passionate 
wish to ray own good account, and to his 
injury ; for, whenever he sets his heart up- 
^n a thing, he will have it, and that forth- 
irith. He immediately made his arrange- 
ments, and had furniture brought hither 
that he tnay spend the summer months 
liene ; and in this way it has come to paSs 
that we are all now assembled together to 
celeiSrate our friend^s marriage at this villa, 
Whid'i a few days since belonged to me.^ 

Tho house was laiige, and situated in a 
very .lovely country. One side looked 
down n pon a river, and beyond it upon plea- 
sant h&*ls, clad and girt round with shrubs 
and trees of various kinds; immediately be- 
fore It Uv a beautiful flower-garden. Here 
the orang'e and lemon trees were ranged in 
a large o(>en hall, from which small doors 
led to the store-rooms, and cellars, and pan- 
tries. On the other side spread the green 
plain of a nteadow, which was immediately 
Dordered by a large park; here the two 
long wings oi' the house formed a spacious 
court ; and ftiree broad open galleries, sup- 
ported by rof ys of pillars standing each 
above the oth er, connected all the apart 
nents in the bd tiding, which gave it on this 
■ide an interestnig and singuUr character ; 
for figures were continually moving along 
these arcades in tl*ie discharge of their vari- 
ous household task s ; new forms kept step- 
ping forth between the pillars and out of 
every room, which t e-appeared soon after 
nbore or bdow, to be lost behind some ott\- 
er doors ; the compaa y too would often a&> 
semble thero for tea ca" for play ; and thus, 
when seen from below,, the whole had the 
look of a theatre, befon^ which every body 
would gladly pause awi^ile, expecting, as 
Lis fisincies wandered, thai something strange 
or pleasing would soon be taking place 
above. 

The party of young pee pie was just ris- 
ing, whan the faij-drest brii ie came through 



the garden and walked up to them. Sbe 
was clad in violet-coloured velvet ; a spark- 
ling necklace lay cradled on her white 
neck ; her brown hair was tinged yet more 
beautifully by its wreath of myrtlea and 
white roses. She addressed each io turn 
with a kind greeting, and the youD^ men 
wero astonished at her surpassing beauty. 
She had been gathering flowers in Sua garden 
and was now returning into t(ie bouse, to 
see after the preparations for the duiner. 
The tables had been placed in the lower 
open gallery, and shone dazzKngly with their 
white coverings and their load of sparkling 
crystal ; rich clusters of many-cotoored 
flowers rose from the g^raceful necks of ala* 
baster vases ; g^en gariands, starred with 
white blossoms, twined round the columns ; 
and it was a lovely sight to behold the bride 
gliding along with gentle motion between 
the tables and the pUlars, amid the light of 
the flowers, overiooking the whole with a 
seai^chtng glance, then vanishmg, and re-ap- 
pearing a moment afterwards Ugher up, to 
pass into her chamber. ^' She is the loveli- 
est and most enchanting creature I ever 
saw,** cried Anderson ; ^* dor friend is in- 
deed the happiest of men.* 

" Even her paleness,* said the officer, ta- 
king up the word, ** heightens her beantj. 
Her brown eyes sparkle only more in- 
tensely above those white cheeks, and be- 
neath those dark locks ; and the siogniar, 
almost burning redness of her lips gives a 
truly magical appearance to her &ce.* 

*^ The air of silent tnelancholy that sur- 
rounds her,* said Anderson, ^< sheds a lofty 
majesty over her whole form.^' 
' The bridegroom joined them, and ioquir< 
ed after Roderick They had all tDissed 
him some time since, and could not conceive 
where he could be tarrying ; and they all 
set out in search of him. ** He is below in 
the hall,* said at leng^ a young raan whom 
they happened to ask, " in the midst of the 
coachmen, footmen, and grooms, showing off 
tricks at cards, which they cannot grow tir- 
ed of staring at.* They went in, and inter- 
rapted the noisy admiration of the servants, 
without however disturbing Roderick, who 
quietly pursued his conjuring eahit>ition. 
When he had finished, he walked with the 
others into the garden and said, *^ I do it 
only to strengthen the fellows in their faith : 
for these puzzles give a hard blow to their 
groomships' free^inking inclinatioos, and 
help to make them true believers.* 

** I see,* said the bridegroom, ^* my all- 
sufflcing friend, among his other talents, 
does not think that of a mountebank be- 
neath his cultivation.* 

" We live in a strange time ;* replied the 
other. " Who knows whether moonte- 
banks may not come to rule the roast in 
their ttlrn. f)Ae ought to despise nothing 
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tfow-a-dajs ; the veriest straw of talent may 
be that which is to break the camel's back.^ 

When the two friends found themselves 
alone, Erailius again turned down the dark 
avenue, and said, ** Why am I in such a 
gloomy mood on this the happiest day of my 
life ? But I assure you, Roderick, little as 
yon will believe it, I am not made for this 
moving about among such a mob of human 
beings; for this keeping my attention on 
the qui vive for every letter of the alphabet, 
so that neither A nor Z may go without all 
fitting respect ; for this making a bow to 
her tenth cousin, and shaking hands with my 
twentieth ; for this rendering of formsd 
homage to her parents ; for this handing a 
flower from my nos^^y of compliments to 
ever^ lady that crosses my eye ; for this 
waitmg to receive the tide of new-comers 
as waVe after wave rushes over me, and 
then turning to give orders that their ser- 
vants and horses may have each a full 
trough and pail set before them.** 

** That is a watch that goes of its own ac- 
cord ;^ answered Roderick. ^* Only look 
af your house, it was just built fpr such an 
occasion ; and your head-butler, with his 
right hand taking up at the same time that 
his left hand is setting down, and one leg 
running north #hile the other seems to be 
making for south, was begotten and bom 
for no other end than to put confusion in or- 
der. He would even set my brains to rights 
if he could get at them ; were the whole 
city here he would find room for all ; and he 
will make your hospitality the proverb of 
fifty miles round. Leave all such things to 
him» and to your lovely bride ; and where 
will you find so sweet a lightener of this 
world's cares ?" 

" This morning before sunrise,'^ said Em- 
ilius, ** I was walking through the wood ; 
roy thoughts were solemnly tuned ; and I 
felt to the bottom of my soul that my life 
was now receiving its determined character, 
that it was become a serious thing, and that 
this passion had created for me a home and 
a calling. ' I passed along by yonder ar- 
bour, and heai^ sounds : it was my beloved 
in close conversation. * Has it not turned 
out now as I told you ?* said a strange voice ; 
*just as I knew it must turn out. Yon have 
got your wish, so cheer up and be merry.' I 
would not go near them ; afterwards I walk- 
ed toward the artraur, but they had both al- 
r^bdy left it. Since then I keep thinking and 
tmnking, what can these words mean .^ 

Roderick answered : *' Perhaps she may 
have been in love with yon some time with- 
out your knowing it ; yon are only so much 
the happier.** 

A late nightingale here upraised her 
song, and seemed to be wishing the lover 
health and bliss. Emilius became more 
thoDghtfoI. " Come with me, to cheer up 



your spirits," said Roderick, *^ down to the 
village, where you will find another con* 
pie ; for you must not fancy that yours is 
the only wedding on which to-day'b son is to 
shine. A young clown is about to mar- 
ry an ugly old maid ; let us not miss the 
sight i for doubtless it will be a most inter- 
esting wedding.'' 

The melancholy man let himself be drag- 
ged along by his lively chattering friend^ 
and they soon came to the cottage. The 
procession was just sallying forth, to go to 
church. The young countryman was in his 
usual linen frock ; Si\ his finery consisted in 
a pair of leather breeches which he had pol- 
ished till they shone like a field of dandeli- 
ons ; he was of simple mien, and appeared 
somewhat confused. The bride was sun- 
burnt, with but a few farewell leaves of 
youth still hanging about her; she was 
coarsely and poorly but cleanlv drest ; 
some red and blue silk ribbons, already a 
good deal faded, fluttered from her stomach- 
but what chiefly disfigured her was^ 
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that her hair, stiffened with lard, flour, and 
pins, had been swept back from her fore- 
head, and piled up at the top of her head ia 
a mound, on the summit of which lay the 
bridal chaplet. She smiled and seemed 
glad at heart, but was shamefaced and down- 
cast. Next came the aged parents ; the father 
too was only a servant about the fiirm, and 
the hovel, the furniture, and the clothing, all 
bore witness that their poverty was extreme, 
A dirty squinting musician followed the 
train, who kept grinning. and screaming, 
and scratching his fiddle, which was patch« 
ed together of wood and pasteboard, and in- 
stead of strings had three bits of paokthread* 
The procession halted, when his honour, 
their new master, came up to them. Some 
mischief-loving servants, young lads and 
girls, tittered and laughed, and jeered the 
bridal couple, especially the ladies' maids, 
who thought themselves fiir handsomer, and 
saw themselves infinitely better clad, and 
wondered how people could be so vulgar. A 
shuddering came over Emilius ; he looked 
round for Roderick ; but the latter had al- 
ready run away from him again. An im^ 
pertinent coxcomb, with a head pilloried in 
his high starched neckcloth, a servant to 
one of the visitors, eager to show his wit, 
pressed up to Emilius, giggling, and cried : 
*' Now your honour, what says your honour 
to this grand couple ? They can neither of 
them g^ess where they are to find bread 
for to-morrow, and yet they mean to give a 
ball this afternoon, and that ramous performer 
there is already engaged.'* ** No bread I* 
said Emilius; **can such things be?** 
<< Their wretchedness,^ oontinned the chat* 
terbox, ** is known to the whole neighbour- 
hood; but the fellow says he bears the crea- 
ture much goed-will, although she is such a 
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Borry bit of clay. Ay, rerily, as the song] hung in a mist before his eyes ; he detei^ 



says, lo?e can make black white ! They 
hare just been round to every house 
begging a pint of small beer, with which 
they mean to get drunk ; a royal treat for a 
wedding-day, your huuour !" Every body 
round about laughed loudly, and the uuhap- 
py despised pair cast down their eyes. Emi- 
lius indignantly poshed the chatterer away. 
** Here, take this !" he cried, aod threw a 



mined to look upon the destitute as his bre- 
thren, and to depart for away from the com- 
munion of the happy. They had already 
been waiting for him a long xune in the tsali, 
to perform the ceremony ; the bride bad be- 
uneasy; her parents bad gooe 



come 



search of him through the garden and perk ; 
at length he returned, lighter for heTing 
wept away his cares, and the solemn kaoC 



bundred dqcats which he had received that was tied. 

morning, into the hands of the amazed The company then walked from tbe low- 

bridegproom. The betrothed coui^e and 



their parents wept aloud, threw themselves 
clumsily on their knees, and kissed his hands 
and the skirts of his coat. He tried to 
oiake his escape. *^ Let that keep hunger 
out of your doors as long as it lasts !" he 
exclaimed, quite stunned by his feelings. 
**Oh \^ they all screamed, **oh, your hon- 
our ! we shall be rich and happy tilt the day 
of our deaths, and longer too, if we live lon- 

He knew not how he had got away from 
them ; but he found himself alone, and hast- 
ened with unsteady steps into the wood. 
Here he sought out the thickest, loneliest 
spot, and threw himself down on a grassy 
knoll, no longer keeping back the bursting 
stream of his tears. *^I am sick of life," he 
sobbed; "I cannot be glad and happy, I 
will not Make haste and receive me, thou 
dear kind earth, and hide me in thy cool re- 
freshing arms from the wild beasts that 
tread over thee and call themselves men. 
Oh God in heaven ! bow have I deserved 
that I should ^est upon down and wear silk, 
that the grape should poor forth her most 
precious blood for me, and that all should 
throng around me and offer me their hom- 
age and love f This poor vrretch is better 
and worthier than I, and misery is his nurse, 
and mockery and renooious scorn are the 
only sounds that hail his wedding. Every 
delicacy that is placed before me, every 
draught out of my costly goblets, my lying 
on soft beds, my wearing gold and rich gar^ 
mentB, will be unto me like so many sins, 
now that I have beheld how the world hunts 
down many thousand thousand wretches, 
who are hungering after the dry bread that 
I throw away, and who never know what a 
good meal is. Ob, now I can ftilly under- 
stand your feelings, ye holy pious men, 
whom the world despises and scorns and 
acoffs at, who did scatter abroad your all, 
even unto the raiment of your poverty, and 
did gird sackcloth about your loins, and did 
resolve as beggars to endure the gibes and 
.the kicks wherewith brutal insolence and 
awilling voluptuousness drive away misery 
from their tables, that by so doing ye might 
thoroughly purge yourselves from the foul 
sin of wealth.'' 
The world, with all its fonns of being, 



er hall toward the open gallery, to 
themselves at table. The bride and bride- 
groom led the way, and tbe rest followed in 
their train. Roderick offered his aim tea 
young girl who was gay and talkative. 
*^ Why does a bride always cry and look m 
sad and seiious during the ceremony ?* said 
she, as they mounted the steps, 

<< Because it is the first moment in 
she feels intensely all the weight and 
ing and mystery of life," answered Bodcr- 
ick. 

*' But our bride,** continued tlie giil, 
*< far surpasses in gravity all I have erer yet 
seen. Indeed she almost always looks nie- 
lancholy, and one can never catch her in a 
downright hearty laugh. 

c*Thb does the more honour lo her 
heart,'' replied Roderick, himself, oGDtnry 
to custom, feeling somewhat aerionaly di»> 
posed ^* You know not perhaps that the 
bride a few years ago took a lovely llt^e or- 
phan into the house, to educate her. All 
her time was devoted to the child, and tbe 
love of this gentle being was ber sweetest 
reward. The girl was become seven years 
old, when she was lost during a walk throogh 
the town, and in spite of all tbe means that 
have been employed, nobody ooaki ever 
find out what became of her. Our noble- 
minded hostess has taken this misfortune so 
much to heart, that she has been preyed up- 
on ever since by a silent melancholy, nor 
can any thing win her away from ^er loog^ 
ing after her little play-fellow." 

'' A most interesting adventure indeed !** 
said the lady. ** One might see a whole ro- 
mance in diree volumes grow out of .this 
seed. It will be a strange sight, and it will 
not be for nothing, when this lost star re-ep- 
pears. What a pretty poem it woald 
make ! DonH you think so, sir .'" 

The party arranged themselves at taUe. 
The bride and bridegroom sat in the oentv, 
and looked out upon the gay landscape.-^ 
They talked, and drank healths, and the 
most cheerful humonr reigned ; the biide^ 
parents were quite happy ; the bridegroom 
alone was reserved and thoughtful, ate but 
little, and took no part in the conversatbo. 
He started when some musical sounds rolled 
down through the air from above, but grew 
calm again on finding it waa nofthh^ hut the 
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«oft aotes of a baggie, which wandered along 
with a pleannt monnttr oyer the shrubs aod 
throii§^h the park, till they died away on the 
distant hills. Roderick had stationed the 
laosicians in the gallefy orer-head, and 
Knulius was satisfid with tins arraoi^ement 
Toward the end of the dinner he called his 
butler, and turning to his bride, said, ** Mj 
lore, let poverty lm?e a share of our super- 
fluities.'' He then ordered him to send se- 
veral bottles of wine, some pastry, and oth* 
•r dishes in abundant portions, to the poor 
couple, that with them also this day might 
be a day of rejoicing, unto which in after- 
times they might look back with delight. 
** See, my friend," cried Roderick, *' how 
beautifully all things in this world hang to- 
gether. My idle trick of busying myself 
about other people's concerns, ailld my chat- 
tering, though you are for ever finding fault 
with them, have after all been the occasion 
of Ibis good deed." Several persons began 
making pretty speeches to their host on his 
.compassion and kind heart, and the yoang 
lady next to Roderick lisped about roman- 
tic feelings and sentimental magnanimity. 
** O, bold your tongfues," cried Emilins in- 
dignantly. ** This is no good action ; it is 
no action at all ; it is nothing. When swal- 
lows and linnets feed tbennelves with the 
crumbs that are thrown away from the 
waste of this meal, and carry them to their 
yoong ones in their nests, shall not I remem- 
ber a poor brother who needs my help ? If 
I durst follow my heart, ye would laugh and 
jeer at me, just as ye have laughed and 
jeered at many others who have gone forth 
into the wilderness that they might hear no 
more of this world and its generosity*" 

Every body was silent, and Roderick, 
perceiving the most vehement displeasure 
in his frier's glowing eyes, feared he might 
foiget him^lf still more in his present ud- 
gracions mood, and tried to give the con- 
▼ersatkm a sudden turn upon oUier subjects. 
But Emilias was become restless and ab- 
sent ; his eyes were continually wanderipg 
toward the upper gallery, where the ser- 
vants who lived in the top story had many 
things to do. ** Who b that ugly old wo- 
man,'' he at length asked, ** that is so busy 
there, going backwards and forwards in her 
gray eloak.^ ** She is one of my atten- 
dants," said his bride; " she is to overlook 
and manage my waiting-maids and the other 
girls." *' How can you bear to have any 
tiling so hideous always at your elbow .^ re- 
plied Emilius. ** Let her alone," answered 
the young lady z *^ God meant the ugly to 
live, as well as the handsome ; and she is 
such a good honest creatnse, she may be of 
great use to us.'' 

On rising from the table, every body 
p r e » s ed round the new husband, again wish- 
mi Hm joy. and urgently begged that he 



would consent to their having a balL Ths 
bride too said, breathing a gentle kiss on 
his forabead, ** You will not deny your wife's 
first request, my beloved ; we have all been 
lookingforward with delight to this moment. 
It is so long since I danced last, and you 
have never yet seen me dance. Have you 
no curiosity bow I shall acquit myself ia 
this new character ? My mother tells me 
that I look better than at any other time.'^ 

*' I never yet saw you thus cheerful," said 
Emilius : *' I will be no disturber of your 
joys : do just what you please ; only let me 
baigain for nobody asking me to make my- 
self ridiculous by any clumsy capers." 

** Oh, if you are a bad dancer," she an- 
swered laughing, ** you may feel quite safe ; 
every body will readily consent to your sit- 
ting still." The bride then retired to put 
on her ball-dress. 

When Emilius had left them, and many 
of the ladies were also gone to make such 
changes in their attire as were necessary 
for the ball, Roderick took the young men 
aside, and led the way to his own room.— 
** It is wearing towaid evening," said he, 
** and will soon be dark ; so make haste 
every one of you and mask yourselves, that 
we may render this night glorious in the an- 
nals of merriment and madness. Give your 
fancies free range in choosing your charac- 
ters : the wilder and uglier the better. Try 
every combination of shaggy mane, and 
squinting eye, and mputh gaping like a vol- 
cano; build mountains upon your shoul- 
ders, or fatten yourselves into Falstafis. A 
wedding is such a strange event in one's 
Ufe ; the bride and bridegroom are so sud- 
denly plunged, as it were by magic, head 
over heels into a new unaccustomed ele- 
ment, that is impossible to infuse too much 
of madness and folly into this feast, in order 
to keep pace with the whirlpool thatis bear- 
ing a brace of human beings fsom the state 
in which they were two unto the state in 
which they become one, and to let all thinga 
round about them be fit accompaniments for 
the dizzy dream, on the wings of which they 
are floating toward a new life. So let us 
rave away the night, making all sail before 
the breeze ; and a fig for such as look twice 
on the grave sour faces that would have you 
behave rationally." 

*' Don't be afraid," said the young offi« 
cer ; *^ we have brought from town with us 
a large chest full of masks and mad carnival 
dresses, such as would make even yoa 
stare." 

'* But see here," returned Roderick, 
** what a gem I have got from my tailor, 
who was just going to cut up this peerless 
robe into strips. He bought it of an old 
crone, who must doubtless have worn it on 
gala days when she went to Lucifer's draw* 
iog-room on the Blocksbeig. Look at this 
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BcaR*let bodice with its g^ld tassels and 
fringe, at this cap besmeared with the last 
fee the hag got from Beelzebub or his imps : 
it will give me a right worshipful air. To 
match such jewels, there is this greeo vel- 
ret petticoat with its saffron-coloured trim- 
ming, and this mask which would melt even 
Medusa to a grin. Thus accoutred I mean 
to lead the chorus of Graces, myself their 
mother-queen, toward the chamber. Make 
all the haste you can ; and we will then go 
in procession to fetch the bride.^ 

The bugles were still playing ; the com- 
pany were walking about the garden, or sit- 
ting before the house. The sun had gone 
down behind (hick murky clouds, and the 
country was lying in the gray dusk, when a 
parting gleam suddenly burst forth athwart 
the cU>udy veil, and flooded every spot 
around, but especially the building, and its 
galleries, and pillars, and wreaths of flow- 
ers, as it were with red blood. At this mo- 
ment the parents of the bride and the other 
spectators beheld a train of the wildest ap- 
pearances move toward the upper corridor. 
Roderick led the way as the scarlet old wo- 
man, and was followed by humpbacks, 
mountain-paunches, female figures embank- 
ed by enormous hoops and over-canopied 
with three feet of horse-hair, powder, and 
pomatum, and by every disgusting shape 
that can be conceived, as though a night- 
mare were unrolling her stores. They 
jumped, and twirled, and tottered, and 
stumbled, and straddled, and strutted, and 
swaggered, along the gallery, and then va- 
nished behind one of the doors. But few 
of the beholders had been able to laugh : so 
utterly were they amazed by the strange 
sight Suddenly a piercing shriek burst 
from one of the rooms, and there rushed 
forth into the blood-red glow of the sunset 
the pale bride, in a white frock, round 
which wreaths of flowers were waving, with 
her rich locks streaming through the air.— 
As though mad, with rolling eyea and dis- 
torted face, she darted along the gallery, 
and, blinded by terror, could find neither 
door nor stair-case ; and immediately after 
rushed Emilius in chase of her, with the 
sparkling Turkish dagger in his high up- 
raised hand. Now she was at Ibeendof 
the passage ; she could go no further ; he 
reached her. His masked friends and the 
gray old woman were running after him. 
But he had already furiously pierced her bo- 
som, and cut through her white neck ; her 
blood spouted forth into the radiance of the 
setting sun. The old woman had clasped 
round htm, to tear him back ; he struggled 
with her, and hurled himself together with 
her over the railing, and they both fell al- 
most lifeless down at the feetof therelationB 
who had been staring in dumb horror at the 
bloody aceoe. Above and below, orbas- 



teoing down the stairs and along the galle- 
ries, were seen the hideous masks, standing 
or running about, in various dusters, like 
fiends of bell. 

Roderick took his dying friend in bis arms. 
He had found him in bis wife^ room, fry- 
ing with the dagger. She was almost dre^t 
when he enter^. At the sight ai the bated 
red bodice his memory had rekindled ; and 
the horrible vision of that night had risen 
upon his mind ; and gnashing his teeth he 
had sprung after his trembling, flying bride, 
to avenge that murder and all those deviliA 
doings. The old woman, ere she expired, 
confessed the crime that had been wrought ; 
and the gladness and the mirth of the v^hole 
house were suddenly changed into woanon 
and lament|tion and dismay. 
- •- '- ■ ' .1^ ■ ■ 

THE APFLE. 

[Trtssltted from the Gennin for the Ntw-Tork Lite- 

niry Guette.] 

The high-chamberlain at the court of 
King Herod was clad in purple and oostly 
attire; bis wealth was unbounded, and be 
lived auroptuottsly every day. 

' There came unto him from a far country 
a friend of his youth, whom be bad notae^i 
for many years ; and the chamberlain gave 
a great fettst, and invited many gncsU to 
honour the stranger. 

Bich viands in dishes of gold and sflvcr, 
and costly vessels of c<Midials and wine were 
spread in profusion upon the board; and 
the rich man sat at the bead of the boaid 
and made good cheer ; and at hit rigbt band 
sat his friend, that had come from a distant 
land. And they ate and drank and were 
filled. 

Then the man from a far conntry spake tn 
the chamberlain of King Herod: ^Soch 
suroptnousoess and splendour as appears in 
thy bouse, I have never seen in my own 
land, far and near.^ And he admired the 
splendour of the rich roan and ealled him 
fortunate, above all men upon eartib. 

But the rich man, the chanbetiain of the 
king, took an apple from a golden stand. 
The apple was lai^and fair, and of a pur- 
ple red : and the rich man said, " Behold ! 
this i^ple rested upon gold, and it is fiur m 
the eye !"— and he reached it to the atran- 
ger, the friend of his youth : but the ttni^ 
ger cut the apple, and lo ! in its middle was 
a worm! 

Then the straoger looked sidewiae at tiie 
chamberiain: but the duef-chambeiiaiii 
looked down upon the eaith and iliglied ! 
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POETRY- 



Ft UU JVem- Tcrk iMtrury GtuttU. 



IfELANCHOLT TfiUTHS. 

" OnurtuiB rerun, btn ! Tietasitudo Mt** 



/ 



Darxlt, aye since my natal day, 
The partial fatei have frown'd on roe ; 

'^Vitb countless ills have strewn my way. 
And clouded o'er my destiny. 

I could not shun the woes in store. 

If or make them less, nor make them more. 

I entered on the world's estate, 
With hope and expectation high. 

With joyous thoughts, and mind elate, 
For stainless eeemM my youthfu^sky,-— 

But seemed^ for, to my sanguine view 

All nature wore a lovely hue. 

I loved :^-but what was love to me ? 

A canker in my bud of youth ; 
The maid of my idolatry 

Soon faird in faith, and love, and truth. 
Ob| love it but an idle name, 
An unsubstantial phantom flame. 

I trusted man^ — because my heart, 
Tf tiusted, would not have deceive : 

But keenly I have felt the smart 
That I too readily believM. 

What conid I do ? I would not deem 

That men were else than as they seem. 

I hopedv->for many joyous things. 
For heatth, for fame, for happiness. 

The llattVing fay with rosy wings 
AppearM, and promisM years of bliss. 

But soon, of all I was deprivM, 

For dull reality arrived. 

I strove to reach the golden height 
Which wealth^s aspirants hope to gaioy 

I toil'd by day, I wak'd by niih^ 
But all my labour has been vain, 

A thousand ills my path have ciost, 

And Vm irrevocably lost. 

In every deed I tried my best, 
Ambition urged me boldly on ; 

My heart in all things honour's test, 
But all my fondest hopes are gone. 

Vm wreck'd on disappointment's rock 

—I could not bear the ingrateV shock. 

Pll ns'er love, hope, trust, strive, again, 
111 never join in worldly crowds, 

Sooner, 111 lannch apon the main, 
(When akiet are overcast with clouds, 

And waves run high, and tempasts roar,) 

Upon the farthest wate flrom shore* 

But stop my penr-why should I think 
On thit, or anguish, that hai btsBOy 



O ! woidd that Leth^ were my Ink, 

And, as I write, each day I've seen 
Were writ, as in oblivion^ book 
Where I, nor otheri, e'er might look. 

That cannot be, well then, away 

With idle speculation now. 
To sorrow I roust lire a prey. 

Stern misery's thron'd upon my brow. 
But I'm a man — I have a heart. 
Though worsted^ still can bear the smart. 

These are the pangs I deeply feel, 
And which no chance can ever change. 

Although my pride may oA conceal 
My mind at times, mid pleasures range. 

Still, still I curse my bitter lot. 

Which, nor its cause can be forgot. 

The grave, perchance, may close o'er me, 
Ere pass another week, or day ; 

Then death, approach, I welcome thee. 
Thou bearer of our woes away. 

The poor, the rich, the low, the great, 

Hapleu or happy, share one fate. 

If death be such a friend, why dread 
And shake with horror at his name ? 

Who are so careless as the dead ? 
Would that one living were the same. 

The grave's the end of all our pain. 

The road that leads, where?— thought is vain! 

JVLIAir. 



STANZAS ; 

WRITTXH ArrXR A MA8«VSHA9S BALL. 

ITron the Oermu of Ludwlg Tleck.] 

Within the heart *tis still ; 
Sleep each wild thought encages : 

Now stirs a wicked will, 
Would see how madness rages. 

And cries. Wild Spirit, awake ! 
Loud cymbals catch the cry 

And back its echoes shake ; 
And, shouting peals of laughter. 
The trumpet rushes after. 

And cries, Wild Spirit, awake ! 
Amidst them flute-tones fly, 
Like arrows, keen and numberless ; 
And with blood hound yell 
Fipes the onset swell ; 
And violins and violoncellos. 
Creaking, clattering. 
Shrieking, shattering ; 
And horns wheuce thunder bellows ; 
To leave the victim slumberless. 
And drag forth prisoned madness, [gladness. 
And cruelly murder all quiet and innocent 

What will ba the end -of this commotion ? 
Where the shore to this turmoiling ocean .' 
What seeks the tossing throng. 
As it wheels and whirls along ? 
On ! on ! the lustres 
I Like hell-itars bicker: 
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Let ut twine in closer cluaten. 

On ! on ! ever thicker and quicker ! 

How tiie lilly things thcob| throb amain I 

Hence, all quiet I 

Hitheri riot I 

Peal more proudhrf 

Squeal more loudi/, 

Ye cymbalt, ye trumpets ! Be dull all pain, 

TUl it laugh agiiin. 

Thou beckonest to me, beauty's daughter ; 

Smiles ripple o*er thy lips, 
And o'er thine eye's blue water ; 

let me breathe on thee. 
Ere parted hence we flee. 
Ere aught that lieht edipee. 

I know that beauty"s flowers soon wither ; 
Those lips, within whose rosy cells 
Thy spirit warbles iu sweet spells, 

Death^s clammy kiss ere long will press together. 

1 knew, that face so fair and full 
Is but a masquerading skull ; 

But hail to thee, skull, so fair and so fresh ! 
Why should I weep and whine and wail, 
That wjiat blooms now must soon grow pale, 

That worms must feed on that sweet flesh ? 
Let me laugh but to-day and to-morrow, 
And I care not for sorrow, [pther we sail ? 

While thus on the waves of the dance by each 

Now thou art mine 
And I am thine : 

And what though pain and sorrow wait 

To seize thee at the gate, \ 
And sob and telir and groan and sigh 

Stand ranged in statoy 
On thee to fly ; 

Blithely let us look and cheerily 

On death, that grins so drearily. 
What would grief with us, or anguish ? 
They are foes that we know how to vanquish. 

I press thine answering fingers, 

Thy look upon me lingers, [kiss : 

Or the fringe of thy garment will waft me a 

Thou rollest on in light , 

I fall back into night ; 
Even despair is bliss. 

From this delight, • 
From this wild laughter^s surge, 
Perchance there may emerge 

Foul jealousy and scorn and spite. 
Hut this is our glory ! and pride ! 

When thee I despise, 

I turn but mine eyes, [gaze ; 

And the fair one beside thee will welcome my 
And she is my bride ; 

Oh, happy happy days ! 
Or shall it be her neighbour, 
Whose eyes like a sabre 
Flash and pierce. 
Their glance is so fierce ? 

Thus capering and prancing, 
All together go dancing 

Adown life's giddy cave ; 
Nor living, nor loving, 
But dissily roving 

Through dreams to a grave. 
There below 'tis yet worse ; 

Its flowers and its clay 

Roof a gloomier day 
Hide a still deeper curse. 
Ring then, ye cymbals, enliven thit dream ! 



Te horns shout a fierceri more vnlture-ltk* 

scream! [out of breath ! 

And jump, caper, leap, prance, danoe yousnlvea 

For your life is all art ; 

Love has given you no heart, [deaths 

Therefore shout, till ye plunge into bottomless 



TO 



do not pTMS my trembling arm, 
Those timid, tender eyes remove : 

1 cannot tell thee not to hope, 
I must not let thee love. 

do not look me in the face. 
So timidly,— so tenderly 1 

Tis madness, gentle girl, to think 
That I am loved of thee. 

It is not that my faith is pledged, 
And other vows my heart restrain, 

1 have not worn that bond, nor know 

Its pleasure or its pain. 

It is not that my heart is set 
Upon some other lovelier maid; 

My heart hath never lost itself, 
Though it has often strayM. 

Nor sit the fiincies of my heart 
Beside some yew-o'ershadowed grave. 

The grave of her whom beauty blest 
And love, yet could not save. 

Nay, but my heart has passed away, 
I know not whither it has fled ; 

It is not with a living maid. 
Nor is it with the dead. 

I know not how, nor when it went, 
Ii slid away by slow degrees. 

And now I dread the name of love> 
And almost fear to please. 

Tet would I still be seen to play 
Through life a not ungraceful partu 

Yet would 1 still be thought to bear 
A not ungentle heart. 

And now I smije when . others smUe 
And mix my tears with others^Sears, 

And link myself to others' hopes, ^ 
And seek to share their fears. 

And with the passions that I see. 
Keep up a stir in my own breast ; 

And sympathy is half my life. 
And fancy is the rest. 



Sir Isaac Newtoo standing by the side of 
a quarry, saw a stone fall from the top of it 
to the ground — ** Why should this stone, 
^ when loosened from its bed, rather de» 
" scend than, rise, or Illy across ! Either c^ 
^* these directions must have been eqaaOj 
** indifferent to the stone itself.*' 

Such was his soliloquy ; and this the first 
philosophic reflection he had erer made. 
This led him first to consider the nature 
of gravity, Ac. — So that to a mere accident 
we owe all those deep researches, and use* 
ful discoveries, with which he has since e&- 
riched the sdeoces. 
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n Peter Paragn^phy Esq, 

' PsTSRy-^Yoo and yoar crony, the snuff* 
taking^ lorer, make a great ado abont your 
noses, and you both deseire to hare them 
palled fiir your trouble, (no doubt it would 
be to your trouble) for pray tell me, most 
plaintive Peter, is it not highly unbecoming 
two such philosophical worthies to lament 
orer any thing which is irremediable ? Nay, 
what business have either of you to com- 
plain at all, when each must in conscience 
•ay— 

** the evih 1 have borne are of the tree 
Of Biioe own plantinc.** 

Who, before these confessions, ever heard 
of a man^ making love to a romantic girl, 
with a anuff-box for his auxiliary? He 
might as well attempt to '* look unutterable 
things^ through a pair of green spectacles, 
and to <* madly rend his hair** with a wig 
ml his head, which the first pull would dis- 
lodge, and leave him to ** scud under bare 
poii" before the storm of ridicule and laugh- 
ter. And what was it but an act of unex- 
ampled vanity in your sagacious self, with a 
figure like the tower of Pisa, to attempt 
dancing ? It was a deed of rashness that 
will never be equalled until an alderman 
shall attempt to run a foot-race, or a politi- 
cian shall act with candour and singleness 
of hMrt* Therefore, Peter, let us hear no 
more of your doleful lamentations — take my 
advice and Peter will be '' himself again ;" 
get mto another scrape as soon as may be, 
and stipulate that your antagonbt shall 
)odge bis bullet amongst the ribs on your 
right side — this of course will straighten 
you again, and with this addition to the lead 
with which nature has gifted your head, you 
will be a man of some yotighX in society, and 
of an vBpfi^ character. There is but one 
consideration which should induce you to 
liesitate in following this counsel, which I 
will frankly state — should you at any time 
be hang^, your body will not sell for more 
than half price ; for although you will do 
well enough for dissection, you will never 
make a respectable skeleton, with your bro- 
ken ribs. 

. It may be true that you were '* once as 
•traii^t as the Schenectady turnpike ;^ cer- 
tain it is, that yon are as long and as tedious 
tn your narratira a» that interesting road on 



which I often travelled, in my youthful days, 
to the hill of science, where the white pUea 
of Union College gleam in the sunlight from 
afar. That road, Peter, always used to re* 
mind me of the definition of eternity, for it 
seemed as if it had no end. Every house 
on it was a tavern, and every tavern was n 
ha^-way house, and consequently, the road 
presented the astonishing phenomenon of an 
approximation to a place decreoiing in an 
inverse ratio to the increaae of the space 
passed over in journeying to the same spot ! 
1 cannot take it upon me to say that Kepler 
ever travelled upon this road, for Kepler 
was dead before it was made ; but it must 
have been some turnpike in Germany simi* 
larto this, which first suggested to him the 
famous rule in astronomy which immortali- 
zes hb name. To be sure, his rule is some- 
what different fit>m that which I discovered 
on the Schenectady road, but I deem mine 
by far the g^reater discovery, for his rule 
can be comprehended and understood, 
whereas mine is incomprehensible and oh* 
scure— now whatever is obscure is sublime, 
and whatever is sublime is great— conse* 
quently mine is a great discovery. 

Ah ! Peter Paragraph, if you had ever 
travelled on that road, we should have 
never heard your lamentations about your 
nose ; the misery of which you complain 
would have been merged in the memory of 
the greater calamities which would have be- 
set you there. The long and whining story 
of mishaps which the blubbering iEneaa 
narrated to the pitying Dido, is nothing com- 
pared to the tale of these calamities, — 

** Quc-que Ipse mtserrima vidi 
Et quonim pan inagoa fui.**— — 

These half-way houses might with much 
more propriety be called half-elarve 
howee. I verily believe that the chickens 
on that route are five years old when they 
are hatched ; that they are benevolently ! 
permitted to enjoy the light of the sun ten 
years longer, and are then gmlloUned and 
served up at meals, fuU of years and — — 
feathers. I never yet saw a juvenile fowl 
on that road— the cocks that strut about the 
bam-]rards have a venerable air of antiquity 
about them ; there is a sedateness in the 
flap of their wings, and a faint, melancholy, j 
Nestor-like sound in their crow. J 

The first time I dined at a half-way house I 
is a memorable event in my llfo» I had been 1 
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a memlMr of college for about three weeks, 
at the time. It was winter — ^I had got a fit 
of the blues (which is a wonderful thing in 
a student) and I determined to take a drire 
to Albany, and see what the legiskture was 
about So I chartered a horse and pung> 
which seemed to have entered into articles 
of agreement to assist each other ; the 
horse pulling the pung on a level, and the 
pang pushing the horse down hill— in going 
np hill it was generally necessary to call in 
the assistance of a third party, in the shape 
of a very genteel whip with a long mapper. 
My Bucephalus had a rillanous tnck oi 
stopping when about half-way up hill, and 
looking round in my face to inquire whether 
I did not agree with him in the opinion that 
it would be advisable to pause and rest for 
awhile. In addition, he had a vile habit of 
stopping at every tavern, which was also sur- 
prising, as he was generally hired by the 
students of my Alma Mater, who never 
could have led him into such a practice. 
However, a whip will cure horses, as well 
as men, of bad behaviour ; and by a judi- 
cious application of my snapper to his right 
ear, my steed was induced to travel on the 
turnpike as an honest man travels through 
life, straightforward. 

I had measured about seven miles of the 
road, which, by the rule above-mentioned, 
placed Albany three miles farther from me 
than it was when I started, and I resolved 
to fortify myself for the remainder of my 
journey with a good dinner. I drove up, 
pretty smartly, to the door of a large half- 



<< And suppose he does kick, pray wbU 
have yon to fear, when you stand by his bead 

—you never saw a horse kick forwards, did 
you ?^ 

«*N— o,» he drawled, and rductantly 
advanced to the horse's head. 

I marched into the bar-room— there sat a 
man in the chimney corner, whom I knew 
at once to be the landlord, by that Je ne jois 
quoi air which always designates men of his 
calling. »< Landlord," said I, ^ send your 
man, or go yourself, to take care of my 
horse." 

« I do'nt keep a man— and people herea- 
bouts a'nt above tyin* their horses under the 
shed themselves.'' 

«' Well, as I happen not to live hereesbauts, 
and as I do not choose to be hekw my busi- 
ness, I advise you not to be o&oee yon r s o p 
your dignity must either put my horse under 
the shed, or I shall drive on to the next ta- 
vern for my dinner." * 

When did vanity or self-importanoe ever 
get the victory over avarice? The praa- 
peot of a dioner^s profits seat this son of in- 
dependence, in all his freebom dignity, to 
the horse-shed. Little did I know hoir 
much majesty I was treating so uncstre- 
moniously— I afterwards learned that be 
was a colonel of mihtia and a justice of the 
peace! He was much better fitted fivan 
overseer, for he was tall enough to look 
over the whole town at once. 

I ordered dinner and walked into a sort 
of state-room, while the landlady was ma- 
king her preparations. One of the win- 



way house, cracking my whip in a very dows opened upon tiie yard, where I saw a 



buckish style, in order to impress aUwho 
might be within hearing with an idea that I 
was not nobody. " My boy," said I to a 
ragged little rascal whom the music of my 
whip-lash had charmed to the door, ** send 
me the ostler, my boy." — ^The rogue stared 
and showed no signs of compliance, appa- 
rently ignorant of my meaning. 

** Where is the man that takes care of 
the horses," said I, defining the word which 
puzzled him, with Johnsonian accuracy. 
" We ha'nt g^t no horses"— 
<< Psha— you are either too much of a 
fool or a knave for me to gain any thing by 
questioning you — ^here, stand by my horse 
while I g^ into the house." 

** Wo'nt he kick, Mr.?'» 



solitary game-cock, sauntering carelesslv 
upon the hard snow, and apparently in deep 
contemplation. He was probably mnsing 
on the days of his youth, when his soul was 
chivalrous, (I am a Pythagorean,} and his 
crest was proud and high. Presently I saw 
him start and run off at full speed, and the 
little ragged boy in hot pursuit For some 
time it was *■ pull rooster, pull rascal," but 
the ** bipes implumiW* at length caught the 
inglorious fugitive, for as youth easily out- 
strips, it more easily overtakes age. 

After musing awhile on the mischievous 
disposition of the boy, in seeking sport by 
worrying and tormenting the poor fowl, I 
turned to contemplate my landlords stylish 
room. The floor was covered with clean 
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sand, whereon several atrange and gro- 
tesque figures were described, amongst 
which a man of fanciful mind might haire 
discorered resemblances to hippogriffs, cen* 
taurs, and g^rgons. On the walls hung 
pictures, representing the history of that 
sad fellow, ** the prodiguma son,** together 
with portraits of King Philip and Napoleon 
cm horseback. The stern forest-monarch 
stood frowning by the side of the prodigal*8 
banquet, while on the opposite side the Cor- 
sican hero seemed about to impel bis war- 
steed amongst the swine, to partake whose 
meal the riotous waster had crossed the 
room as soon as myself. 

At length (Peter, I pray you to show no 
impatience at my prolixity, for, like you, I 
choose to tell my story in my own way,) the 
door was opened and in came my dinner. 

First came the landlady with a large tray, 
followed by the young rogue already men- 
tioned, who seemed to unite in his own per- 
Bon the separate duties of idler, hunter, and 
waiter. 

<* Well, landlady,^ said I, <« I hope you 
hare provided me a good dinner, for I am as 
hoiigiy as a harpy.** I might haF« spared 
my simile, for the good woman had never 
road Virgil, and it was lost on her. 

*< We always provides good dinners in our 
boose,** said mine hostess — " a nice shoul- 
der of mutton and a tender young pullet is 
good enough meat for the best of folks.** 

*< And as I am none of the best of folks, 
I assure yon it will satisfy me ; I shall dine 
like a prince, I have no doubt.** 

Having arranged every thing, the landla- 
dy retired, leaving the boy to wait upon me. 
I took my seat at the table, prepared to go 
through a long chapter in the science of 
eating. I was always fond of chicken, and 
I determined to attack the tender puUet 
forthwith. 

** My boy, place that chicken before me.** 
He did so. I was rather surprised at its 
great size, but I concluded that it was of 
the ** big breed fowls,** and proceeded to 
dissection, cursing the dull knife, with 
which my progreas was very slow. I helped 
myself to a ** flyer,** and to my still greater 
surprise discovered that my teeth had also 
become amazingly dull, tdthough my car- 
Ting or rather sawing, had set them on an 
«dge. I persevered) but the «■ tender 



chicken** seemed capable of tough resist- 
ance — ^it was absolutely of the consistence 
of sole-leather. A horrid suspicion crossed 
my mind.—" Boy,** said I, ** how old was 
this chicken?** — The rascal grinned most 
mischievously—'* Is not this the old game 
cock that I saw you chasing about the yard 
not an hour ago ^ Answer me, you young 
rogue, or**-i-I was about to throw the plate 
and its contentB in his grini^ing fiice, but be 
saved himself by a prompt ^* Tes,** and I 
had the satis&ction to know that I had been 
attempting to masticate an old fowl, whose 
spurs were as long as a Grecian javelin, 
and who, for aught I know, might have been 
my host% graadfother. 

However, I was not yet in the situation 
of Tom Moore*s Hafed— 

*• of all hope bereft/* 
A itaoulder of nottmi "* itiil wae left,'* 



and I began instantly to pay my attentions 
to it But, alas \ toughness seemed to be 
proportioned to size in my host^ eatables, 
and the consistence of the mutton might 
have been ascertained by the Role of Three 
Direct ; the question would stand thus— If 
a rooster weighing ten pounds be as tough 
as an old pair of cow-skin boots, how tough 
will a sheep weighing a hundred pounds be ? 

Ton must know, Peter, that I never liked 
sheep. I have never felt akeepish in all 
my life, and nothing but real hunger would 
have induced me to touch the mutton — had 
it been a sheep of middle age, I might have 
made out my dinner, but as it was, I might 
as well have attempted to eat the world-sus- 
taining shoulder of Atlas himself. I gave 
up in despair. 

** Have you got nothing else that^ eata- 
ble in the house ?** said I-^- 

" No.** 

** Then go and tdl the landkurd to cone 
here directly.** 

The important personage made hisap^ 
pearance. 

<' Landlord, what sort of a dinner doyoii 
call this.'*' 

** I call it a very decent sort of a dinner 
for one that*b been got ready in such a 
hurry.** 

«* Oh, no doubt : pray is that mutton of 
your own raising?** 

*' Yes, and though I say it, that should*nt 
say it, I call that real good mutton.** 

*«Good? isit^ then the ancient poet tells 



I arose, boxed the ears of the youiig^ 
cal that stood griDniog at me, paid dottbie 
for a dinner which had paned like the 
mocking lake from the parched traitor, 
c« *aotoa(}hed, untasted," jumped into my 
cutter, and in the coarse of time, fimnd waj^ 
self seated before a glorious supper. Hoir 
I erer reached good old Albany, I know not ; 
but there I was, and " mine host of Che 
hill" made me forget all my suffnings by a 
timdy provision from his well-stDcked lar- 
der. How loQg I feasted, I am aihamed to 
say— but there I sat like Sardanapalns of 
old, and 

** MsiBory waa lost io preMat bUsi.** 

Peter, I pause for the present 

Paul PAaAOKAKB. 

* Tbe Firt-woi«hippen.*»Lslls Bookh. 
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a downright lie, for he says, < they whom Schenectady common for the sunny Spanisb 
the gods lore, die young^ and the heathen meadow of imagination, and the loop 
deities hnred nothing that was not good."— straight turnpike in contrast to the windiog^ 
This aigument waa not particularly clear to and welling river, 
the man^ understanding. 

«< Landlord, in what part of the world 
was you bom .^^ 
*' I was bom at the east^ard.^ 
** Humph — ^I thought so ; how long is it 
since you remored to these parts ?** 
«< Fifteen years, last fidl." 
*' Did you bring any lire stock with you ?'' 
** Yes — I brought a cow, a dro?e of hogs, 
and two Merino sheep, which were worth 
money then.^ 

*' Pray were you acquainted with General 
Humphreys, when you{,liired at the east- 
ward ?» 

The man hesitated, whether from beiog 
nettled by my cross-examinatiott, or firom 
some secret suspicion, I knew not 

** Landlord, look me in the face and giro 
me a direct answer ; is not this shoulHor ^ 
mutton, part of the identical Merino sheep 
which General Humphreys imported from 
Spain, sixteen years ago? answer me on 
^ronr oonsdencse.*' 

What the publican^ conscience would 
have replied, I know not, for he heguk to 
bluster and storm at my uncivil behaviour, 
to insist that he had kept tavern for fifteen 
years, and had never before been abused in 
his own bouse, with a great many et cele- 
ras, and concluded, though not without some 
slight tremor of voice and a retrograde 
movement, by telling me that he was sure I 
was no gentleman. 

*^ Very trae, landlord ; you are the best 
judge of that matter, but the mutton"— 

^* Cuss [curse] the mutton and you too,** 
said he, bolting out of the room and slam- 
ming the door so violently as to make Kinig 
Philip, Napoleon, and the prodigal sod 
shake with apprehension. 

I sat quietly for a few minutes to ponder 
on what was to be done in such an emergen- 
cy. I cast my eye on the kheep, and imme- 
diately my imagination was transported to 
the pleasant meads of Andalusia, and the 
bright margin of the Guadalquivir. This 
train of ideas was not likely to assist my 
determination, as to the most reasonable 
course to be adopted under the circum- 
stances \ for reality was staring me in the 
face, presetttiog the iuowy waste of the 



IDLE HOUBS. 

How very unpopular in the present day 
is the word airiUoeracy^ and yet how popo* 
lar ought it to be, if its etymology wem 
strictly considered. Ap(si i^cmMTav, 
leiVuhai gw&m. But good must predo- 
minate over evU, in human affiurs, before 
power will deign to be the minister of vir- 
tue. 

♦ ft * 

The importance of those nassnmtng parts 
of speech called |if^poti<Mmff, ought to plead 
in their behalf with those, who in examin- 
ing the coDstraction of a sentence, dismtss 
them unceremoniously by a mere annunci- 
atipn of their title. The whole meaning of 
a sentence sometimeB rests on the humble 
preposition. "When we difo wtffc a man, 
it is a quarrel— when we differ /fvm him, it 
is a dissimihuity of opinion or character.— 
A man who is disappoiated m matrimony, 
finds that his wife is not the angel be deeu- 
ed her to bo— but if he be disappointed qf a 
wife, he is still a merry bachelor. A man 
dies cf disease, and he dies, alas too fre- 
quently, by a doctor. A man who is the 
last to retire from a fariiionable party, dis- 
covers that his hat is missing-^he is certain- 
ly provided/br another; but a friend of oun 
who lately walked to his lodgings bare-head- 
ed, isrcady to affirm aa aoQO as begets riit 
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of bis «>ld in tiie head, that it waa 10 o'clock 
the next moniiDg before be was prorided 
foith another. A toper has a tasle /or 
whiskey-punch, he mast have cash or cre- 
dit to get a taste <f it. A patient is redu- 
ced to a skeleton, by bleedings and blisters, 
/or the benefit of the apotbebarjr and phy- 
sician, with great rapidity, without any 
judgment, and againH all rule. A man 
goes up stairs, when he sits down in the 
thiid atory be is above stairs. A condemned 
malefibctor bopesybr pardon, when the rope 
is tightening around his neck, he loses all 
hope qfz reprieve. Examples might be 
multiplied without end, but the reader has 
probaMy already exclaimed, " hold, e- 
nongh." 

* * * 

One of the most singular expressions of 
gratitude ever made, was that of an eastern 
legislature or provincial assembly, towards 
the veteran general Stark. After Stark's 
gallattt affair atReanington, they voted that 
be should be presented with the thanks of 
the country and with *two friecti tf Hnm. 
Some wag remarked that either Ctoeral 
Stark was tiafig naked, or the assembly was 
Hark mad, 

* We an not eertkin u to tba oualber. 



Sukidei. Murders and suicides form the 
principal items of weekly news. People 
seem not only desirous to put their fellows 
out of the world, but also particularly anx- 
ious to be off themselves. Is the earth be- 
coming too bad for men, or are men becom- 
ing too good £ar the earth ? 



Literary. ^^LeJ^otti Bomane al sepoU 
cro de"* SdjrionL^ This celebrated work of 
Count Alessandro Verri, has been translated 
into our hinguage, and will shortly be pub- 
lished in this city. 
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sider us as having been dilatory on this sub^ 
ject, we add, that his letter was not reoeiv- 
ed until Saturday the 7th ult. If he will 
favour us with his name and address, we 
will take an eariy opportunity to send him 
all the information which we possess^ on a 
subject which ought to be interesting to all 
literary men. 

CROSS READINGS. 

The great hunting Elephant, Tippoo Suis- 

tan— was built in New-York, of the best of 

materials, and is coppered and copper-fast- 
ened. 

In consequence of the great scarcity of 
hemp — the execution of Negro Jack, 
(found guflty of murder, at the last court,) 
was postponed. 

The house of Representatives — are per- 
fectly docile and easily managed by the 
keepers. 

The petition of J. R. and othera, for a 
bank charter— blew up with a horrible ex- 
plosion. 

The stockholders of the New-Tork Wa- 
ter Works Co.— had been drinking very 
freely and became very much exasperated. 

The narrative of Mr. John D. Hunter- 
is as complete an illusion as we ever witnes- 
sed. 

The South-American Camel — was yes. 
terday appointed a Master in Chancery. 



THE ESSAYIST. 



To CorrespandentM. ,WiIl the writer of a 
letter, dated 12th December last, on the 
subject of an ** Association in this city," 
** which has been permitted to expire," 
oblige us with his address? We can sug- 
gest a plan which, we think, wiU materially 
further the objects of that association, and 
render it permanently useful. It will re- 
quire nothing but spirit and perseverance 
on the part of the members to ensure suc- 
cess. That our correBpondent may not cqp- 



ON LTRIC POETRT. 

{Condndti} 

That the Odes of a nation are a picture 
of their character, cannot be better exem- 
plified than in the case of the Arabians. 
The Arabs have from time immemorial been 
a free and independent people, a people 
who spurn at subjection, as their wild-horse 
spurns the yoke. Never, in the annals of 
history, have they beeo known to crouch 
to the conqueror. They have roamed 
through the desert, wild, brave, and pre- 
ferring to the confinement of cities the can- 
opy of heaven and the tented field. The 
spirit which animates this martial people 
has spread itself in a remarkable degree 
through their Odes. These, glowing with 
the fiery soul of a nation conscious of its 
independence, proud of a long line of an- 
cestry free as themselves, are withal tem- 
pered by the happy influence of an evep- 
oloudless clime. Love and war, the two 
grand objects to which their existence is 
de?oted> are their unceasing theme. The 
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impetttouB pauBsion which urines them ia the 
oaoi uid the headlong valoar which they 
displajr in the other, is there as ardently ex- 
pressed, and as fiercely told. There simi- 
les, their allegories, their allusions, are all 
taken from the objects of Nature, and the 
ecenerynrouttd them. They compare the 
bloe eyes of a fine woman bathed in tears 
to violets dropping dew, and a victorious 
vrarrior to an eagle sailing through the air, 
nnd piercing the cloods with his win^. 
And truly, in a country such as theirs, 
where their tribes frequently traverse 
faoundleBs tracts of parched and desart 
sand, and where the eye seeks in vain for 
some verdant spot on which to rest its wea- 
ried orb, these their favourite allusions to 
green meadows and clear rivulets, must 
come in with peculiar effect The Arabian 
poets were of opinion, that the three most 
beautiful objects in Nature were a green 
meadow, a clear rivulet, and a beautiful 
voman* 

The lyric poetry of Persia, though bean- 
lifnl in the extreme, cannot altogether be 
pat into the balance with that of Arabia. 
There is in their Odes a want of indepen- 
dence of spirit, a want of something, which 
at once marks a free and noble people, 
which at once tells us, that the Persians, 
though perlttps a brave, are yet an indo- 
lent and voluptuous race, preferring the un- 
disturbed enjoyment of their pleasures, to 
that liberty dearer to the Arab than life. 
Yet there is something too in the Odes of 
Hafiz of an entrancing nature, something 
which lulls the senses and enchants the soul. 
Love is their subject, and love, in its most 
ardent, most bewitching form. The cloud- 
less sky, the never-changing clime, the rich- 
scented gale wafted from the flowers of Ara- 
by, seem to have shed their softest, their 
most balmy influence, over the gentle bards 
of Persia. 

Were we to take such notice of those 
lyric compositions which have been mention- 
ed as they deserve, much more were we to 
mention all the nations who have made 
themselves famous in this department of 
poetry, we should far exceed the limits of 
a paper of this kind. Yet are there two 
nations who stand so eminently forth for 
learning and science, that it may appear 
strange that no mention has been made of 
them. The people to whom I refer are the 
French and the Greeks. 

As to the first, with the exception, per- 
haps, of Quinault and Rousseau, thoir pro- 
ductions are a very mockery of lyric poet- 
ry. There is a prosaic coldness in every 
thing of this description which they have 
written, a something which assures us, that 
the author has well considered all that he 
has said, and that he writes, as it were, in 
the full possession of his sober senses, with- 



out one spark of true lyric inspiration Iwm- 
ing at his heart ; a sort of sneer, in short, 
at every sentiment that is grenerous, or ro- 
mantic, or lovely, which lets us at once into 
the spirit of that nation, which informs us, 
that cultivated, and refined, and potisbed 
though they be, they po s s os s not, or tiave 
lost, that glow of passion, that sool-thiiUing 
chivalry, which is the true essence of the 
Ode. 

As to the Greeks, though the cause is very 
different, yet is the effect neari^ the sane. 
They have produced lyric writers, who, 
thov^ they may have been equadled, liave 
yet, I believe, never been surpassed* But 
we view their compositions to infinite disad- 
vantage, through the dim medium of accu- 
mulated ages. 

How is the ftoe of nature changed since 
Pindar wrote and Anacreon vao^A Since 
then, how many generations hare been 
swept away— 4iow many natiops ha.v« risen 
into glory, and shrank into in<<ynificapce— 
how many waves bav^ .t€l}ed down the 
stream of time, each fucceeding one ren- 
dering still more dim! the faint traces erf* 
things that were ! Thi^r monuments of im- 
morUdity still renuun, but manners and cus- 
toms have undergone an utter revohitioo. 
We may flatter ourselves with the idea, that 
we perceive all the force, and the beauty, 
and the propriety of the allusions of Pindar 
to the games of Greece, and that, by the 
discovery of the circumstance that these 
were a favourite theme, we transport onr- 
selves to Hellas, and read with the ejes, and 
hear with the ears of a Greek.. But Che 
tone and spirit of that age are gone, never 
to return; the allusions which were then 
faultless, cannet be understood; and, ia 
spite of ourselves, our reverence Ibr the 
Greeks, and for the genius of the poet* we 
cannot read the digressions ef Pindar with- 
out a feeling of constraint. We may ad- 
mire, we may venerate the Odes of ancient 
times, but we cannot truly appreciate their 
merits. Over them their hangs a cloud of 
obscurity which no ray of learning <:an dis- 
pel, and which is daily gathering ground 
them, and shrouding them in thicker daric- 
ness. 
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GERMAN LITERATURE. 

LUOWIG TIECK. 

This is one among tbe great German 
writers who made their appearance during' 
the last ten years of the eighteenth centu- 
ry ; a period, whether from any extraordi- 
nary productiveness in the power that reg'u- 
lates the seed-time and the harvests of the 
human race, or from the mighty excite- 
ments and stimulants wherewith the world 
was then teeming, among the richest in the 
blossoming of genius. For not to mention 
the great military talents first developed in 
those days, among tbe holders of which 
were he who conquered all the continent of 
Europe, and he before whom that conqueror 
fell ; turning away from the many rank but 
luxuriant weeds that sprang up in France, 
after all its plants had been manured with 
blood; and fixing the eye solely upon lite- 
rary excellence, we find in England that 
the chief part of those men by whom 
we may hope that the memory of our 
days will be transmitted id posterity as a 
throg precious and to be held in honour, that 
Wonlsworth, and Coleridge, and Soothey, 
and Lamb, and Landor, and Scott, put forth 
during those ten years the first-fruits of their 
minds ; while in Germany the same period 
was rendered illostrious by Ficbte and John 
Paul Richter at its commencement, and sub- 
sequently by Schelling, and Hegel, and 
Qtefiens, and Schleiermacher, and the Scble- 
gels, and Novalis, and Tieck. Of this no- 
ble brotherhood, who all, I believe, studied 
at the same university, that of Jena, and 
who were all bound together by friendship, 
by affinity of genius, and by unity of aim, 
the two latter, Novalis and Tieck, were the 
poets : fi>r though there are several things 
of great poetical beauty in the works of the 
Schlegels, their fame upon the whole rests 
on a different basis. The lovely dreamy 
mind of NovaUs was cut off in the full pro- 
mise of its spring ; it only just awoke from 
the blissful visions of its childhood, to breathe 
ont a few lyrical murmors, about the mys- 
teries it bad beeo branAog over, and fell 



asleep again. Upon Tieck, therefore the 
character of German poetry in the age fol- 
lowing those of Goethe and Schiller will 
mainly depend, and never did Norwegian or 
Icelandic spring burst forth more suddenly 
or with more richness and splendour, than 
the youth of Ludwig Tieck. There is not in 
the whole history of literature any poet who 
can count up so many and so great exploits 
achieved on his first descent into the arena { 
in number and variety even Goethe most 
yield the precedence, though his yoathful 
triumphs were Ctoete qf BirUckingin and 
Werfker. There was in Tied£^ early 
works tbe promise, and far more than the 
promise, of the greatest dramatic poet whon 
Europe had seen since the days of Calder- 
on ; there was a rich elastic buoyant comic 
spirit, but not like the analytical, reiective» 
keen biting wit of Moliere and Ceqgreve 
and other comic writers of the satirical 
school, but like the living merriment, the 
uncontrollable, exuberant joyousness, the 
humour arising from good humour, not, as it 
often doesy from Ui humour, the incarna- 
tion, so to say, of the principle of mirth, iki 
Shakspeare, and Cervantes, and Aristo* 
phanes : and as a wreath of flowers to 
crown tbe whde, there was the heavenly 
purity and stariike loveliness of his Gaiese- 
Had the rest of Tieck^ life kept pace 



vo. 

with the fertility of the six years from i7M 
to 1804, he must have been beyond all ri- 
valry tbe second of German poets ; and aa 
Eschylus in Ihe Frogt, shares his supremacy 
with Sophocles, so would Goethe have invi- 
ted Tieck to sit beside him on his thraae. 
Unfortunately for those who would have 
feasted upon bis fruits, the poet during tbe 
last twenty years has been so weighed down 
by almost unintermitting ill health, that he 
has published but little. There was a short 
interval indeed that seemed to bid fairer, 
about the year 1812, when he began to col- 
lect his tales and lesser dramas, on a plan 
something like that of the Decamerony in the 
PharUanu ; but it has not yet been carried 
beyond the 'second reign, out of seven 
through which it was designed to extend. 
Of that collection the chief part had been 
known to the world ten or twelve years be- 
fore : some thinp however appeared then 
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for the first time, and among' them, was the 
tale of The Love-Chann. Latterly, Tieck's 
genius has taken a new spring', in a some- 
what different direction from that of his 
youth. He has written half a dozen novels 
in the manner of the one recently trans- 
lated : nor are the others of less excellence 
than this ; a beautiful tale of magic has 
also been just published; and the speedy 
appearance of several other things that have 
employed him during the long period of 
seeming inactivity, is promited ; among the 
• rest, of his great work upon Shakspeare, 
wherein he has been engaged more or less 
for above a quarter of a century, and to 
gather materials for which he some years 
since visited England. Of this work the 
highest expectations may justly be formed : 
not many people, even in this country, possess 
more extensive and accurate acquaintance 
with our ancient drama than Tieck; no 
one has entered more fully into the spirit of 
its great poets, than Tieck has shewn him- 
self to have done in the prefaces to his Old 
Enfflith Theatre and his Shaktpeare^s Vor- 
Mchule ; few have ever bestowed such at- 
tention on the history of the stage in all 
countries, or have so studied the principles 
of dramatic composition and the nature of 
dramatio effect ; hardly any one ever learnt 
80 much from Shakspeare : no one therefore 
can have more to teach us about him ; and 
to judge from the remarks on some of 
the plays which have already been printed 
in the Ahendzeiiung^ no one was ever ^ so 
able to trace out the most secret workings 
of the great master's mind, or to retain his 
full, calm self-possession when following him 
on his highest flights ; no one ever united in 
such perfection the great critic with the 
great poet. One may look forward there- 
fore with confidence to the greatest work in 
esthetical criticism that even Germany will 
ever have produced. 



are joined by the Negroes; and these g^i* 
ants are still further strengthened by an in- 
numerable multitude of pigmy Laplaoders, 
who are not a whit less formidable. 

They are, however, stroog, twl Btout. aod bristly, 
Aod leap as olmbly as a host of frofs : 

LoDg arms they have, ions flogen, lean and griatl j« 
Large mouths, and eyea aa little at a hag*a ; 

Dwarf swords they carry, aod with dwarfish spesr 

The horses' bellies prick, and make them rear. 

The herald of theCaffre king arrives in 
Paris with his defiance most inopportuoely, 
when the court of Charlemagne was think- 
ing of nothing but the pleasures of peace* 

But, while the storm of war was gathering roaofl. 

As peasants, when the cold has passed a«aj» 
With violet and early primrose crowned* 

Tread with bare feet to many a merry layt^ 
Their amorous dances on the grassy gnniod : 

So lance, and shield, and all their war^miy. 
The Paladius had hung upon the wall. 
And thought that peace was come for good aod SjL 

Rut some more quiet, near the silver S€iM 
Listened to songs of love. In verdant sbtde, 

Q,uaflinx in crystal goblets bright cbaDpagne ; 
Others at social hoard carousals made : 

When some again more tender carea detaia« 
Wooing some maiden coy In cool arcade ; 

And many a lady fair, and favour'd twain, 

Thanlted all the saints that peace was 



THE R|C0IARpETT0 OF FORTEGUERRI. 

RrcciARpETTO is a younger brother of Ri- 
naldo and Malagigi, names more familiar to 
the readers of Boiardo and Arioato. Fie 
has killed in battle the son of Scricca, king j 
of th^ Caffres ; and the princess Despina, 
who is passionately attached to her brother, 
publicly declares her resolution to bestow 
her hand on no one but on the champion 
who shall present her with the head of bis 
murderer. This determination produces a 
great invasion of France by Scricca aod an 
urmy of C^fTres. There is burlesque in the 
very groundwork of Forleguerri's story. 
We hai^e do longer the mighty kings of In- 
dia and Tartary and Scricane, who, with 
their pagan chivalry, menace the strong 
holds of Christendom in the narratives of 

the irenninfi ramAnfin fmAta. TKa PoffVoa 



The greater number of the Paladins havtt 
set out in various directions io search of the 
frantic Orlando, and left Paris almost de- 
fenceless. Rinaldo goes alone upon hh 
quest towards Persia ; Olivieri, Dudooe, 
•and others, turn to the North ; and Alaitlo, 
Astolfo, and Ricciardetto, go to seek him in 
Spain. We hear somewhat of the adTeii- 
tures which befell them all in these expedi- 
tions, but the last party find their mad com- 
panion, and assuage the fever of his hnun 
in a way much more scientific than roma* 
tic. After opening a rein, 

The Paladins with pitying care applied 

A cudgel Afty times in every hour; 
Dry bread and water from the pump they tried. 

A diet at which many won Id look soar; 
Tet without this, nark mad he might ha^e died : 

So that their treatment bad a marvelkNts powers 
To these Orlando aH his senaes owea. 
Much water, little bread, aod many blows. 

They arrive at Paris in time for Orlaado 
to take the chief command against the in- 
vaders, and put them to utter root. Ric- 
ciardetto, however^ and Despina meet ; and 
their meeting and i^ consequeoces are de* 
scribed in stanzas, which place Fortegverri 
far above the rank of a mere boriesque poet. 
They become mutually enamoured ; and 
the conflict in Deapina^s mind between re- 
venge and love is not only forcibly descri- 
bed, but introduced with an image of the 
most touching pathos. 

She seems a mother, on »acb hand a aon. 
Both sorely wounded, both about to die ; 

Scarce can she minister relief to one. 
The other asks her aid wkb feeble cry; 

And so that neither may be ieft atone, 
She clasps one, oo the other turns her tj%\ 

0*er both she weeps, by changing pavloa guMs^ 

And, loving both, befcweeo Cbeoi smsm divided. 

Forteguerri bad before his eyes Jooeste 
r»n f Ka fipid nf faiittltfi. loothinr the last 
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fixes of her fratricidal sons,* but these lines 
are of the namber of those which show the 
difierence between the use that a true poet 
may make of bis predecessors, and the pil- 
iering of a mere plagiary. 

Despina resolves at last to flee from a 
lore which she cannot hope to conquer. — 
Still fortune throws her in the way of Ric- 
ciardetto; and their wanderings, their loves, 
their separations, and re-unions, fill, of 
course, a considerable portion of the poem. 
In the mean time the Emperor undertakes 
his Spanish expedition ; and on his return 
perishes at Roncesvalles with the flower of 
his Paladins, by the treachery of the false 
knight, Gano or Ganellon, of Maganza. 
Poets haye described, in various ways, this 
great catastrophe of the romantic history. 

When Chirlemisne with all bis peerage Tel), 
By FonUnbia -^ 

According to Forteguerri, they are blown 
up into the air by gunpowder ; and Charle- 
nragne himself, Rinaldo, and Orlando, are 
blown even to the gates of heaven, and ad- 
mitted by St Peter, that they may not have 
the trouble of retracing their steps. Ri- 
oalduccio, however, and Orlandino, the sons 
4>f the Paladins, who have been journeying 
to meet the army, and have been detained 
fay a preteiliataral- sleep, come up in time 
to overpower the traitor ; and Gano is con- 
Teyed to Paris in an iron cage, and exposed 
fo all the insults of the populace. At last 
bis prison is suspended between two iron 
columns, a waggon load.of dry wood placed 
beneath it, and lighted. 

The caftiir shrieked, aod, grloDins at his foes, 
Skipped lilce a frofc about his grated cage, • 

Uotil the fire and smoke so fiercely rose. 
The breath no more such stifliog strife could wtge. 

Then feH: but stUI bis lep with hideous throes 
6hook» till be started bolt upright with rage. 

As the flame scorched his life out ; aod the «:iad 

Left of bis ashes not a wrack behind. 

Ricciardetto has been traversing the con- 
tinent of Africa, and achieving all sorts of 
knightly adventured, wins Despina, with 
Cafl'ria for her dower, slays the Prince of 
Nubia, and is at last proclaimed Emperor 
^f Ethiopia. His renown is so widely 
spread, that nearly at the same time he is 
elected as successor of Charlemagne, at 
the instance of the aged Paladin Olivieri, 
who had remained in/ Paris. He returns 
with Despina, Scricca, and his benefactress, 
the fairy Lirina. These pagans are all bap- 
tized ; and St. Peter descends from heaven 
with Charlemagne, Rinaldo, and Orlando, 
fo grace the ceremony. Ricciardetto so- 
lemnly espouses Despina. Their old ene- 
my, the black fairy Melena, makes one last 
effort to disturb their felicity : but they are 
delivered by the intervention of an aged 



necromancer, and return in triumph to 
Paris. 

Of the monstrosities, by which the mar* 
vels of the romantic poets are caricatured, 
we have a specimen in one of the adren- 
tures of Rinaldo, who finds a damsel tied to 
a tree, watched by two toads, so larg^ and 
terrible, that cither of them 

Avria co* morsi uoa balena ucclsa. 

Nevertheless he undertakes the deliverance 
of the lady, and slays both the monsters^ 
although he is swallowed in the encounter. 

The glory, however, of the whole poem 
is the character of Ferrau. Ferrau*, the 
Ferragus of English romance, was already 
familiar to the readers of Italian poetry, as 
a stout fighting Pagan. Forteguerri has 
baptized him, and made him a hermit; and 
into the delineation of this charactft he has 
thrown the most biting and humorous sa- 
tire upon tlie whole race of mendicant fri- 
ars. The brawny Ferrau, with his outward 
cloak of sanctity, and all his rross appetites 
and passions in full force within, praying, 
hymning, sinning, repenting, sinning and 
confessing, sinning and excusing himself 
with the roost impudent hypocrisy, driven 
by his repeated lapses to despair, and still 
sinning on, is one of the most amusing pic- 
tures ever drawn by the hand of a master. 
The first introduction of Ferrau, where Ri- 
naldo finds him in his hermitage, is a scene 
of exquisite humour, and will not be the 
less acceptable to an English reader for be- 
ing the original from which the author of 
Ivanhoe has closely copied the meeting of 
Coeor de Lion aod the Holy Clerk of Cop* 
manhurst. AAer singing a Te Deum of 
very questionable Latinity for Rinaldo^s 
slaughter of the harpies, they remain look- 
ing at one another, till Ferrau blushes, and 
both burst out a laughing. 

As the hermit promises a long story of hi^ 
conversion, Rinaldo partakes of his spare 
diet ; and Ferrau unluckily has no sly re- 
cesses for pasties or flasks of wine, so they 
eat dried fruits, and drink the pure liquid 
with which Friar Tuck only baptized. Fer- 
rau tells a notable lie, how Galafron had gi- 
ven him to wife his daughter Angelica, and 
how she had died on the morning of their es- 
pousals. Rinaldo contradicts him : from words 
they come to blows; and their fray is broken 
off only by a loud knocking at the door. The 
intruders are the Paladins returning with 
Orlando ; and Ferrau accompanies them. 
After a knightly adventure, Ferrau, by his 
preaching, converts two captive giants, who 
afterwards do good service to the Christians 
by catching the small fry of Laplanders in 
nets. Ferrau, however, by his follies, at 
length incurs the reprehension of his con- 
verts, and has to endure a preaching in his 
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b&Tioar. On another oocasion, for the lore 
of CGmene, the daug^hter of the Soldan of 
Egypt, he IB on the point of renonnctng his 
Christian profession, when he is re-convert- 
ed by the hard blows of the indignant As- 
tolfo* Ferran hangs himself out of shame 
and remorse, and is cut down just in time 
by Orlando. 

Fort^^erri was a man of rarions lite- 
rary acquirements, and of a literary taste. 
Lord Glenbervie describes him as endowed 
with a most powerful memory, and an eager 
ambition of distinction in almost every 
branch of composition. He was a profi- 
cient not only ia the knowledge of the La- 
tin, but also of the Greek classics ; and his 
Latin discourses were applauded in their 
day. He wrote odes, canzoni, sonnets, 
stanzas^nd a collection of capitoU in the 
terza rima of Dante, and in a style some- 
thing between the manner of Bemi in his 
CapitoH aod that of Ariosto in his Satires. 
Whilst he was actually employed in writing 
bis Ricciardetto, he finbhed a translation 
into blank verse of the Comedies of Te- 
rence, which has been published in various 
editions, and is spoken of in terms of high 
commendation by many Italian critics of 
great authority. Acconling to Lord Glen- 
bervie, he was much too good a scholar not 
to have done justice in this translation to 
the sense of the original ; and too much a 
master of Italian versification not to have 
done it with elegance. 

Gaiety and humour, however, and not 
merely a classical elegance and " chastised 
liveliness," .were Forteguerri's distinguish- 
ing talents, and indeed, interfered with his 
ambition of eminence in the higher regions 
of poetry. ** His historian and relation in- 
forms us, that as it appears that he wrote 
Ricciardetto in a sort oif rivality with Arios- 
to, Berni, &c., he had conceived a work in 
imitation of the immortal Gemsalemroe, on 
the subject of Bajazet, but when he was 
proceeding to describe the barbarian con- 
queror boxed np in his iron cage, he was so 
carried away by a sudden train of ludicrous 
images, that all at once he determined to re- 
linquish a project so little suited to the na- 
tural turn of his mind." 

The heroes of Fortegnerri aro always 
falling, as indeed tocb wandering knights 
vreH might, into most ignoble situations, and 
by DO means consult their heroism in the 
charac ters which they assume. Even in the 
very first canto, in which he was imitating 
P^jlci, and Bemi, and Ariosto, Rinaldo is 
willing to pass for a cook, out of love for a 
pretty landlady. There is wit besides, o( a 
much Ifigher order, in a vein of powerful 
satire wh|ch runs throngh the poem. For^ 
teguerri was certainly right in the notions 



Society was too well informed, too cnltira- 
ted, too reflecting, to relish in the eighteeDih 
century, tlie same tissue of mere woodere 
which had delighted a more uninstnicted 
age. The man conld not become a ckikl 
again. And, besides, scarcely any inven- 
tion could give novelty to tales of giants and 
griffins. The romantic poet, to fix atten- 
tion and give delight, must either have reli- 
ed more on human agency, and have be- 
come far more imaginative, fiir more pathe- 
tic, far more deep in bis whole tone of feel- 
ing and passion, or he must have langbad, 
and made his readers laugh, at tbe gro- 
tesqueness of his own figments, ontdoing all 
marvels that were ever marvelled at before, 
and seasoning his absurdities with wit and 
satire, which all could feel and all oonld ap- 
ply. Forteguerri followed the bent of las 
genius, and pursued the latter course ; and 
bis success is a proof of the justice of his 
judgment. Romantic poems, withoot iram- 
ber, have been written and forgotteo, and 
but few even of their names are known to 
the tramoniam : while the RkxsiardellD oon- 
tinnes to be read and laughed mt. Lord 
Glenbervie tells us, that when he wvm fint 
in Italy, now (182^) more than half n cen- 
tury ago, the Ricciardetto was dm most 
popular of all their burlesque poem with 
the young and gay society Into which he 
happened to be introduced. Popular indeed 
it must have been ; for dnring many yean it 
was known extensively in Italy sdely by 
manuscript copies. It was never paUished 
during the author^ life; and he seems to 
have been anxious for secrecy. He docs 
not appear to have attached much import- 
ance to his work ; and professes to hare bad 
no object, but to relieve his own mind from 
the pressure' of business and anxietj» and 
to give some amusement to his friends. 



APOLOGUE. 

irUm tkt llaiiam tf PorUgmrri.} 

One day the Cuckoo and the Nightingale 
fi^ll into a dispute about their singing, each 
esteeming himself very far superior to tbe 
other. The euckoo said, that his song was 
natural, continuous, and measured ; tbe 
nightingale asserted, that he was ranch more 
harmonious than any other bird whatsoever : 
and so, not to come to bfows, they agreed 
between themselves to refer their dispote to 
the judgment of a third person, whoever 
it might be. So taking their fiight, in pass« 
iog over a green meadow, they saw a very 
solemn ass, with a psir of ears rather le» 
than half an ell long each. Upon which 
the cuckoo, all delight exclaiined to the 
nightingale, * Let na go no farther, since 
the gods in pity have made ns light upon a 
judge; for, aince the knowMgie of this 

^**. a.^.*. MrW»n«» Mk «ikA ■■■W MlT ^ 
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who will be better able to pronoooce a jast 
and impartial sentence ?* No sooner said 
than done ; they alighted upon a low shrub, 
and closed their wings, and very humbly 
besought the ass to be pleased logive them 
his sound judgment upon their question.— 
The ass, who had more mind for grazing 
than for acting the judge, scarcely raised 
his heavy head from tiie ground ; and, let* 
ting it fail again, and giving a couple of sig- 
ni^sant shakes of his ears, made the two 
litigants understand that the court did not 
ait that day. However, they besought him 
so much, that at last, raising his head from 
his pasture, and holding it up, and his long 
ears bolt upright like a running hare, * Sing 
away,' he said to them, * and 1^ quick about 
it; and as soon as I have heard you, I will 
give yon my poor opinion.' The cuckoo 
£rst put himelf in an attitude, and said, 
* Attend well, my lord judge, to the beauty 
of my song, which you shall hear directly ; 
and, above all, be particular in noticing its 
artificial composition :' and then, having 
cried euehao eight or ten times, he swelled 
himself up a little, shook all his featliers, 
and waa silent The nightingale then, 
without any preface, began his most delight- 
ful warbling ; and such variety^ beauty, and 
harmony, were produced by his melodious 
stjrains, that there was not a wild beast in 
those thickets which was not attracted by 
their incredible sweetness; but, whilst he 
was going on, swallowed up more and more 
in his song, the judge, annoyed by so long 
ft qieoimen, sent forth a most villanous 
bray* * It may be,' said he to the ntghtln- 
gale, < that vour song has more beauty than 
the cnckoo'is but the cuckoo's has cer- 
tainly more method.' 

~" ' ' — irTi I I ~ U ~ Tl if I I ■ I 11 ■ ■■ II 

TH5 NOVELIST. 

[From Mr. Duffle's AdTeoturM in Loodoa. J 

THE EFFIjSIES. 

1 0!fs da[y stepped into an eating-house, to 
^et a check of something, and sat down at 
a table in a box where an elderly man, of a 
aalt-wat&r complexion was sitting. Having 
told the lad that was the waiter vHiat I want- 
ed, I entered into discourse with the hard- 
favoured stranger. Hi^ responses to me 
we're at first very short, and it seemed as if 
he had made up bis mind to stint the freedom 
of conversation. But thOre was a quicken- 
ed intelligence in his eye, which manifested 
that his mind neither slumbered nor slept. 1 
told him that I was come on purpose to in- 
epeot the uncos in Lon^n, and how content 
I was with all I saw ; and my continued 
marvel at the great apparition of wMlth that 
seemed to abound eveiy where. ** I think," 
eaid T, ** that its only in London a man can 
^ee the happmcis of the British nation."— 



*< And the misery," w^s his reply. This 
caustical observe led to further descant an- 
ent both sides of the question, until he open* 
ed up, and showed that his reserve was but 
a resolution— not habitual, f nor fromithe 
custom of his nature. ** The least interest- 
ing things about this town," said he, " to a 
man who looks deeper than the outside of 
the packing case of society, are the build- 
ings—the wealth— and the appearance of 
the people. The pre-eminence of London 
consists in the possession of a race of beings 
that I call the Effigies. They resemble roan 
in action and external bearing; but they 
have neither passionsi appetites, nor affec- 
tions; — without reason, imagination, or 
heart, they do all things that men do, but 
they move onward to the grave, and are 
covered up in the parent and congenial clay 
with as little regret by those who knew them 
best, as you feel for the fate of that haddock 
you are now about to eat.'' 

" And what are the things ?" was my dif- 
fident question. — " Why," says he, " they 
are for the most part foundlings of fortune, 
— beings without reiations; adventurers, 
who, at an early period of life, perhaps b^- 
ged their way to London, end have raised 
themselves, not by talents or skill, but by a 
curious kind of alchemy, into great riches. 
I have known several, lliey are commonly 
bachelors,— bachelors in the heart. They 
live in a snug way, — ^have some crony that 
diues with them on Sunday, and who knows 
as little of their afl^rs as of their history. 
The friendship of such friends usually coiOi- 
mences in the Hempstead or Hackney 
stages, and the one is commonly a pawn- 
broker and the other a banker. The pro- 
fessions of such friendshipless friends are 
ever intrinsically the same,— nor can I sec 
any difference between the man who lends 
money on bills and lionds, and him who does 
the same thing on the widow's wedding 
ring, or the clothes of her orphans. They 
both grow rich by the expedients of the ne- 
cessitous or the unfortunate. They make 
their money by habit, without motive, and 
they bequeathe it to some charity or public 
character, merely because they are by the 
force of custom required to make a will. — t 
am a traveller; I know something of all the 
pri&cipal cities of Europe, but in no other 
has the Effigian species any existence. Their 
element consists, of the necessities of a com- 
mercial community, which embraces all the 
other vicissitudes to which mankind are or- 
dinarily liable. 

(«One of the most decided, the purest 
blood of the Effigies, was the late eld Joe 
Brianson. Whether be begged or woilied 
bis way to London is disputed ; but he com- 
menced his career as a porter. No one ever 
heard him mention the name of any of his 
kin: perfaajfs he had some good reason for 
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the concealment. — The first week he saved 
ft crown, which he lent lo a brother bearer 
of hardens who was in need, on condition of 
receiring six shillings on the Saturday fol- 
lowing. — In the course of the third week 
ftfter his arrival, he was worth one pound 
sterling ;— and he died at tbe age of 73, 
leftving exactly a million, not taking out of 
the world one idea more than he brought 
into London fifty-six years before; — and 
yet the history of Joe would be infinitely 
more interesting and important than that of 
all the men of fame and genius that ever 
existed. For although he was, in the truest 
sense of the times, a usurious huncks, he 
was never drawn into one transaction against 
the statutes.— I knew him well in my 
>t>ang6r years, for I had often occasion to 
apply to him. I was constituted somewhat 
differently, and without being so good a 
member of society, I do not say much for 
myself when I affirm that I was a better 
man. Joe was most faithful to his word — 
bis promise was a bond ; but like a bond it 
always contained a penalty. * If this bill,' 
be used to say, ^ is not pointedly taken up, I 
promise you it will be beard of;' and when 
it was not taken up, it was heard of, and that 
too with a vengoAnce. He never gave a 
groat in charity, because he never had one 
to give. He lived all his days as literally 
from hand to mouth as when he entered 
London without a penny. If you wanted a 
hill discounted, he never did it off-hand. — 
He had all his own cash previous! v put out 
at usury, and was obliged to apply to his 
bankers. They got at the rate of five per 
cent, per annum. Joe agreed to sell some 
article of merohandise to his customer, — and 
the price he put on it left him not less in 
general than five percent per month, upon 
Uie principal of the bill discounted. But the 
wealth he thus gathered, might almost be 
said to have been unblest, for it brought him 
no new enjoyment. At tbe age of three 
score, and possessed of half a million, he was 
taken ill with vexation in consequence of a 
clerk dying insolvent, who had been in his 
service three and twenty years, and to whom 
be had discounted a bill for twenty pounds 
in anticipation of his salary ; the poor man 
being at the time under the necessity of 
submitting to a surgical operation. 

"Joe married when he was about fifty. 
His wife was the daughter of a roan with 
whom be had formed an acquaintance in the 
Islington stage-coach. She was beautiful 
and accomplished, and beloved by a hand- 
some young batcher ; , but educated at a 
feshionable boarding-school, the butcher's 
trade was unsavoury to her ima^nation. 
There is some difference between a banker 
and a batcher; and old Joe was on that ac- 
count preferred to tbe butcher by the 
l«dy. They begat a stfn and a daughter. 



The former, at the age of tmenty-im^w 
was elected into Parliameot fay bis 
fatherVi purse. The latter, at the age of 
nineteen, was married by tbe same poteo* 
tiality to an Earl. Joe died— bis son and 
daughter put their servants into rooamiDg' 
when he ceased to discount, and in less tten 
three months after gave tbem new liveries in 
honour of their mother^ second marria^« 
There are no such beings as these in any 
other capital of Europe, and yet they are 
common in London. Father, mother, aoo, 
and daughter, belong to a peculiar specie^ 
and it would be a libel on human nature Co 
rank them with the race of man." 

Here I could not refrain from raying^ to 
the strange man, having by this time wi^ 
finished my dinner, that 1 thought he had a 
sour heart towards the sons and daughters 
of success and prosperity. " No," says he, 
'*you misunderstand me. 1 was only 
speaking of the Effigies, a species of the 
same genus as man, bat widely different in 
the generalities of their nature.** 

1 could not say that this story left any sat- 
isfaction with me, which the rehearser ob- 
serving, said, " But the Effigies are perhaps 
not so remarkable as another class of a very 
opposite description.*— I do not well know 
by what epithet to distinguish them ; bat if 
you will join me in a bottle of wine, I will 
give you some account of one of tbem and 
the tale may be called ' The Broken Heart' " 
This was a very agreeble proposal to sne 
who had no other end in view at tbe time 
bat my own recreation ; so we ordered ia 
one of the 1andlord*s old bottles ; daring the 
drinking of which my companion proceeded 
te the following effect. 

TBE BROKEN HEART. 

** There -are but two kinds of adventu- 
rers who sacceed in London ; — those who, 
like Joe Briansod, come to it peonyless^ 
with industrious propensities, and (hose who 
have friends of power and influeoce. — • 
Young men, brought up as gentlemen in tbe 
country, rarely prosper in London ; and it 
is of one of these 1 would now speak. Tbe 
person 1 allude to was the son of a deiigy- 
man. He was known among his compao* 
ions by the nickname of Buskin ; and bis 
unhappy fate makes me remember him by 
no other. 

*^ He was one of a large family. His fa- 
ther, however, had a good living, but it was 
unfortunately in a genteel neighbourhood, 
and the sons and daughters in conseqaeoce 
acquired notions of elegance inconsistent 
with their fortune. While the old man U« 
ved, this produced no evil. At his death, 
the whole family were plunged into poverty. 
By that time, however. Buskin, who bad 
come to London as a clerk, was settled in a 
business, which, while there was no other 
dcain on it than his own expenses, was ad<^ 
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quaf •, it appeared, to all his wants, notwith- 
atandinif his extra-gentility.— But, from the 
time that he was necessitated to contribute 
to the support of his brothers and sisters, 
his efforts were unavailing to make it sufi- 
cieotiy productire, and a change was soon 
perceptible in his appearance. Previously 
he had been rather a sedate character^ 
something given to reflection and sentiment. 
He wrote poetry, and played on the flute. 
Bat soon alter the arrival of his friends in 
town, he became remarkably gay— for- 
swore, it would seem, the Muses— *and en- 
tered with something of an inordinate keen- 
ness into every species of cheerful amuse- 1 
ment He was praised for this. It was 
tiioaght he had the interests of his sisters in 
view,— -and courted society, to give the gen- 
tlemen of bis acquaintance an opportunity 
of knowing their worth and l>eauty ; for 
they were lovely, amiable, and accomplish- 
ed to an uncommon degpree. This, howe- 
ver, was but the first stage of the mortal 
malady with which poor Buskin was sei^Ked. 

*^ The symptoms of gaiety and good hu- 
mour continued about a year, when others 
began to appear. In his dress and manners, 
the patient seemed the same individual, but 
bis temper became sharp and irritable. He 
was satisfied with nothing ; *the sun itself 
Beve> shone properly ; when he went into 
the fields, the west wind had lost its genial 
freshness, and the blossoms, that garlanded 
the boughs in spring, seemed to him tawdry. 
The song of the lark wa» harsh in his ears ; 
and be was heard often to irepine at the lot 
qi the day-labourer, whose ahxieties termi- 
nated with the hours of his task, and who 
had none beyond the daily period of hb toil. 
. ** At first this attracted no particular no- 
tice, or when it was noticed, it only seemed 
to provoke tiie banter of bis friends ; but 
the misanthropic humour continued to grow, 
and at last it began to be surmised, that his 
affairawere not thriving. I never obtrude 
my advice ; but one day, when be was un- 
usually petulant, I could not refrain from 
remarking to him the alteration I hav^ men- 
tioned, and to express my fears. 

«• *• You are right,' replied he, * in some 
respects ; my affairs are, indeed, not thriv- 
ing, or rather they are not adequate to sup- 
ply the demands of duty and affection. In 
other respects I have no reason to com- 
plain.*—* Then why donH you abridge your 
expense ? you do not want resolution on 
other occasions-— why would you go with 
your eyes open over the precipice ?'— ' I do 
not like to Umo the footing I possess in soci- 
ety ; and I hope that something may come 
round to help me.* 

'* There was an. accent of sorrow in the 
use of U^at word ketpt that rung upon my 
heart. I could say no more ; I had it not in 
my power to*^ assist the unfortuDate man -, I 



could only pity, and mark the progress of 
his coosumiog anguish, as one friend coo'* 
templates another dying of a consumption. 

** But the period of irritation and bitter- 
ness also passed, and was succeeded by 
another more deplorable. He became ag^in 
singularly animated — his whole mind seem- 
ed to be endowed with preternatural energy. 
In amusement and in business, he was 
equally inexhaustible ; all with whom he 
took a part in either, admired his vigour, 
and complained of that amazing activity 
which left their utmost exertions and efforts 
so ftir behind. I was awed and alarmed — ^I 
looked at him with astonishment. His 
voice, in conversation, when any thing like 
argument was started, became irresistibly 
eloquent. There was a haste in the move* 
moot of his mind, as if some great counter- 
vailing weight had been taken away. One 
evening, in returning with him from a party 
where this had been remarkably the case, I 
said to him familiarly, ' Buskin, what the 
devil's the matter with you ?— you seem as 
if your thoughts were in a hurry.'—' They 
are so,' he replied, ' and they have cause, 
for they are hunted by a fiend.' 

*^ I was horror-struck ; but what could I 
say ? I attempted to remonstrate, but he 
shut my mouth. ' It is now too late to rea- 
son with me— the struggle will soon be over. 
I ieel that I am left to myself ; that the pro- 
tection of Providence is withdrawn, and 
hope is extinguished. Wherever I move, I 
am, as it were, in a magic circle. I never 
come any more into contact with humanity* 
^>I am excommunicated.' 

'* Although I was grieved and terrified 
by thiB rhapsody, I yet thought it advisable to 
ridicule it — when, in a moment, he struck 
me violently on the face. My blood was 
ever inflammable at the least insult, but this 
blowsmote my heart with indescribablepain, 
and so far from feeling any thing Hke re- 
sentment at the insult, I could not refrain 
from bursting into tears, and taking the ir- 
ritated young man by the hand. It was too 
dark for me to see his face, but when I pres- 
sed his hand, I felt that bis whole frame shud- 
dered. Nothing more passed that night — 
I accompanied him home to bis own door, 
and we parted without speaking, but shook 
hands in a way that said more to the spirit 
than the tongue could have uttered. Oa 
reaching my lodgings, I sat down, apd my 
thick arising fancies would not allow me to 
go to bed. At last they got so far the bet- 
ter of me, that I went again out, and walk- 
ed to Buskin's house. — All was silence and 
repose there. I passed two or three times 
in front, and then went home; but the night- 
mare was upon me, and the interval till 
morning was hideoua At an earlier hour 
than usual, I rose and dressed myself, and 
again went into the street w^ere my uQhap* 
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py friend resided ; and as I approached to- 
warcU his door, I was startled by a medical 
geotleman, one of our mutual friends com- 
iag out.'* * * * 

At this point of his story, the bard-featur- 
^stranger'^ voice faltered, and drawing his 
band hastily over his face, he abruptly rose, 
mid went to the door. In the course of a 
few minutes, during the which I was in a 
state of rumination, he returned, and cal- 
ling the waiter, asked what was to pay for 
|he wine ; and, throwing down bis half of 
the reckoning, bade me good afternoon, and 
went away, leaving me to guess and ponder 
anent the sad and mournful issue of his 
tale. 



POETRY. 



STANZAS. 



To 



O eoMK to me ! too long iVe sighed 
OVr vaotsb'd lovs and hopes destroyed ; 
Too long I've nurs'd, from all apart, 
The sadoess of a lonely heart. 

O come to me, my spirit-love ! 
Tla dark wittaia, around, above ; 
My soul is sick with care and fear : 
My spirit-love, O basu thee here ! 

Come in the mist of pale, pale light. 
Wherewith thou lov^t to meet my tight ; 
Thy earthly sign, the outward dress 
Of thy embodied loveliness. 

Come as thou wont — oh ! fiir more dear 
Than all our garish pleasures here ; 
Tlie thrill of heart-deep awe shall be, 
Wliich telle thy coming onto me ! 

My words in measured tones shall flow, 
Fitting thy presence, soft and low ; 
Thou Shalt malie answer in the tongue 
Which splriu love, half thought, haif song. 

ni tell thee all the load I bear 
Of unparttcipated care,— 
Of secret griefs, that shuo the eye 
Of vain and cold society. 

And thou shalt charm the sickly strife 
With thy sweet looks, and words of life ; 
The gloom of sadoess thou shalt cheer, 
And quell the tyranay of fear* 

Well talk of love, and all beside . 
That dies not when the flesh hath died ; 
Of truth unchangeable, sublime, 
That mocks the chains of space and time i 

Thottlt teach me all that man may know, 
Of worlds above, and worlds below ; 
And all of wonderful or fair 
Thott'st learo'd since last we parted here. 

Of dear ones lost — the youn^ the gay, 
How they waxed, and waxed, and past away; 
And thou shalt tell me if thy wings 
Have crossed them in their wanderings. 

Of her, yet mine, whom love hath borne 
Through fiveloog toil; and wrong, and scgoro; 



Whose restless heart e^en now doth wak^ 
Through ni^ht^s dull waiches for my sake; 
• • * • • 

So will we mingle converse high 
Of love and holy mystery, 
Til! the cold and glaring day. 
Calls us from our joys away. 



VALEDICTORY STANZAS. 

The ivy closed around them, while her cheek 
Leant oil his arm ; while lie, with all the fear. 
The parting fear of Jove, pouied timid words 
In tiie young Beauty *s ear. 

Wreathe this dark ivy in thy hair. 
Or let me wreathe it, sweet ! — for thee 
The fittest wreatli that thou canst wear. 
The fittest ofieriug for roe. 

It will not change, though summer suns 
Have withered other flowers around : 
Amid the winter's sullen hour 
The same green ou its leaves is found. 

The sun is shining on its boughs. 
How can it shine on our farewell f 
How can the hours flit by so fast. 
While still i have so much to tell ! 

The light will pass from off those leaves 
While still the same dark green will be^ 
The sunshine smile may image thine. 
The changeless plant mine emblem be« 

Farewell, mine own Elise ! farewell ! 
A treasure, Til recall thy smile ; 
While all I dare to ask of thee— 
Is — think of me one momeni^s while. 



STANZAS. 
fFroD the Gemsa of Tteek. J 

Tis sweet, when spring iu ehoir assembles. 
And every iiighiingale is steeping 
The trees in his melodious weeping. 

Till leaf and bloom wiih rapture trembles:. 

Fair is the net which moonlight weaves ; 
Fair are the breezes* gamlx>llugs, 
As with lime-odours on tiieir wings 

They chace each o(ber through the leaves. 

Bnf,ht is the gibry of the rose, 
When Love*s rich magic decks the aart^ 
From ccuintless roses Love looks forth, 

Tliose stars wherewith Love's lieaveo glows. 

But.sweeter, fairer, brighter far 
To me that little lanip^s |>ale gleaming. 
When, thro' the narrow casement streaming. 

It bids me hail my evening star ; 

As from their braids her locks she flings, 
. Then twines them in a flowOry band. 

While at each motion of her hand 
The white robfe to her fair form clitigs; 

Or when she breaks ber lute^s deep slumbers, 
And, as at morning's touch updarting, 
The notes, be,oeaih her fingers starting. 

Dance o*tx the strings ia playful nombe/s. 

To stop their flight her voice she pours 
Full after. them ; they laugh, and fly, 
And to my heart forrefuga hie ; 

Her voice pursues tfacm thtough its doors* 
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Leave me, ye fierce ones ! bence remove ! 
They bar iheniseWee within, and say, 
*' Till this be broken, here we stay, 

That thou mayst know what Ma to love." 



STANZAS. 

Why should I strive to sing againi 

As I was woot in other days .' 
Around me dwell a race of men, 
Vfho care not if the Muses perish ; 

And they are gone who lov^d with praiM) 
And meed of gentle smiles to cherish 

Tbe^timid notes 1 faintly muttered^ 

Till I was bold to sing aloud, 
Relying that the sounds I uttered 
Were true to harmony and love ; 

So nay 1 not in this duU crowd. 
Years have passed by, and I have strove. 

With many a spirit-blighting thought. 
Vague fear and rankling memory, 

That in the genial soul hath wrought 

Death.— -In my youth a lady lived ; 
Lives yet, perchance, but not for me : 

(ill tell my thought, and so be shrived.) 

Pore was her lofty brow ; her e^e 

Full, liquid, dark ; of regal height* 
She looked a queen to bid men die. 
Kot till the awful stone that sleeps 

At Florence Michaers wondrous ''Night," 
Beneath the despot's tomb that keeps 

Mute state, unmoved— severe— shall ope 

The wonders of her closed lids. 
May morul eye, unvisioned, hope 
To see that lovely lady's peer. 

E*en now, methiaks,her spirit bids, 
(At still aiie held bar poet dear,) 

My eoul awake— as erst she used 

In those bright days when I was youagy 
And by the bitter world uobruised, 
With many a spell of holy art 

Atturiing lo sweet sounds my tongue, 
While from the fountain of her heart 

There ilowM on nie such heavenly love. 
That whatso'er I thought or feit, 
Seemed sanctified as from above, 

Toucb'd with celestial fire«— A frost, 
That oo succeeding sun could melt. 

Closed op my heart, when her I lost. . 



AN ET£NINO IVALK. 

Gently did the night 
Cloud round us. gently did the silver moon 
Lift her mild radiance o*er the mountain top^ 
And every star of heaven gently shone 
On me and my beloved. 'Blessed hour. 
When all the peaceful beauty of the sky, 
And all the stillness of the night, perhaps 
The under-current, too, of sadder thought, 
Unnoticed whilst the surface of the soul 
Reflected joyous images, had filled 
Our hearts with more than usual tenderness. 
Who has not lelt can never understand 
The thrilling joy, the agony of bliss, [turned. 
With which the heart that pants for love re- 
Receives the tokens of a mutual ilame,rpres8ed, 
Which tender thoughtf* and wishes nalf-ez- { 



And confidence reposed, and smilas and tears, 
Most feelingly convry, luxuriant growth 
Of the warm heart, and proving that the soil 
Beneath will never the fond hopes deceive 
Of him who gave his all to purchase it. 

Ts it for nothing that the mind ascends 
To heights like these ? for nothing that the soul 
Mounts with the lark at Heaven's gate to sing? 
Believe it notr— Man's spirit cannot dwell 
With lofty thoughts unpurified : the hold 
Of self was never loosened yet in vain. 
Nor will be to the end of time — I speak 
What from my own experience 1 believe^— 
But if Affliction be the onl^ nurse 
Of virtue and religion, if indeed 
The Faith by love engendered and deep joy, 
And watered only by descending dews 
Of holy feeling, be a summer's birth. 
Which from iu parent soil and the soft streani 
That fed its infant root transplanted dies — 
If winds and storms must shake the hardy plant. 
That shall in sunshine and in tempest thrive 
Alike, in summer's rain and winter's hail-^ 
Then may that evening be a faithfjl type 
And emblem of our mortal pilgrimage I 
That so, when clouds and darkness gather 
Arm lacked in arrafi>r mutual support, [round. 
Wo two may journey on, with hope assured. 
Love undimimsbed, and look up to Heaven ! 



Frmnihc French, 

A gentle naty. 

Is better than jreo— 
A gentle nay, with a eentle smile^ 
That contradicts it all the while>, 
Is not this a pretty guile ? 

Not that I, 
When I sigh 
For a spirit-blending kiss. 
Would really be denied the bliss, 

But a soft '* Nay'* means not this I 

Say me '• nay, 
Away, away V* 
A cheek that glows^ a voice that dies, 
A dewy glitter in thine eyes, 
And a tremble in thy sighs. 
Shall make thy soft, low, timid tender Nay, 
A honied breath of love more dearly sweet 
than yea. 

In the fourteenth century, one Nicolao 
Gabrini di Rienzi, one of the lowest of the 
people of Rome, had spirit and ambition 
enough to conceive a design of compassing 
the sovereignty of the city — add without 
money, friends, alliances, or military force, 
by mere dint of oratory and perseverance, 
he did at length effaotnally obtain his object, 
and arrived also to such n pitch of power 
and influence, as to awe several of the po- 
tentates of Europe, and to be admitted an 
arbitrator of Idngdoma. 



Pythagoras was the person who first 
changed the arrogant appellation of sophoa, 
or wise nuto, to plukBOpbety or a lorer of 
wisdopi. 
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SLtii^wck Irftrrars <Ra;rtte. 



THE POET'S PURGATORY. 

By Denois Dactyl, Laureate. 

Deader, what is the poet's purgatory ? 
If thou art one of those who idolize the glo- 
rioos lyre, one of those who relish and lore 
the grand conceptions and beautiful imagi- 
nations of the poetical spirit, one of those 
whose hearts are alive to that spiritual melo- 
dy of feeling which has neither voice nor 
sound, but which is best typified by the me- 
lody of music, perhaps thou wilt think that 
the poet is a fitter subject for paradise than 
tot purgatory. Alas! that your thought 
should be so fellacious ! 

Reader, if it has been your ill-fortune to 
l<lBe breath in reading the above long sen- 
tence, be it known for your consolation, 
that I made it long, purposely. First im- 
pressions are of great importance, and La- 
vater says, it is ** an eternal law, that the 
fint are the only true impressions." With 
this maxim in ray head when I sat down to 
write, I resolved to electrify you, by sudden- 
ly eipanding the nings of my sublimity to 
their full extent, and not to prepare for 
flight like a lazy eagle, who leaves his eyrie 
for a pleasure excursion instead of prey, 
slowly spreads out one pinion-feather after 
another, and cleaves the air with a slug- 
gish motion that is a disgrace to his charac- 
ter for energy and power. I resolved to 
flap my wiog about your ears at once, to 
make " une grande impreitum^ in the out- 
set, to imitate the ** ri xaivov ?*' of the A- 
thenian, and the ** Quousque tandem ?" of 
the Roman ; and to transfix you with a 
question to which I no more expect an an- 
swer than Demosthenes expected one from 
the Athenians, or Cicero from Catalioe. 

But what is the poet^ purgatory ? An 
uniniated man would readily answer, that it 
consists in the unfulfilment of tliose celestial 
promises which are profusely made by the 
morning of his life, broken by its noon, and 
lamented by its evening ; those promises 
which rise with tlie rising sua, which seldom 
culminate, and whose radiance never gilds 
the occidental horizon. Or perhaps it may 
be thought that the poeOs purgatory is to be 
discovered in the baying of envy, the growl 
of bi|r«d, and the bark of calumny. (It is 



a libel on those respectable quadrupeds, the 
dogs, to invest these rapacious fiends with 
such 9, personification, but I cannot make a 
better.) Or in the fatal and intrinsic 
beauty of the mind, of which it is 

•< diseued. 
▲od feverB ioto false creatkn;*' 

or in the solitary and haughty and unex- 
pressed superiority over men " formed to 
eat, and be despised, and die,** which ge- 
nius nourishes in secret, in spite of all its 
modesty and all its liberality. Or in the 
vain and unprofitable longings to fathom the 
mysteries of being, in the desire to compre- 
hend all nature, and all space in its ken ; 
that desire, so fruitless in indulgence, so 
difficult of restraint, and so maddening in 
its frustatUm. Or in the miserable apathy, 
the gloomy distrust, the high-wroogbtacom« 
the wilful carelessness of life and its plea- 
sures, which brood in the breast of geoins 
when it discovers the true character of htt« 
man nature, when it observes the base, the 
selfish, and the sordid passions ; the insin- 
cerity, the falsehood, and the villainy of cor- 
rupted man, whose glorious form might well 
be the abode of an angelical spirit, anfl 
whose deeds even the fallen fiends might 
blush to acknowledge. 

Reader, I might go on with my coatin- 
gencies till my hair should be as gray as the 
goose-quill with which I am writing, bat I 
find that I wax wroth, more and •more, at 
every repetition of the conjunction or; and 
as it is by no means genteel to be in m pas- 
sion, and as I have already become so irri- 
tated by this summing up, as to tell my ser- 
vant-boy to '* go to the d — 1,^ merely ibr 
interrupting me, by asking whether I would 
please to let him go to see, not the penotf- 
age just mentioned, • but the lion and ele- 
phant in the Bowery ; ^for all these reasons, 
1 will set you at rest, by aflirming, that 
none of these evils constitute the poet's 
purgatoiy. Where then, in the name oi 
wonder, is it to be fi>und ? Aye, ^« that^i 
the rub ;^ — ^you may guess till conjectnre 
drops her heavy eye-lids, and sinks into a 
dreamless slumber, and you will not h^ 
half so near the truth as honest Launcff 
when he guessed that his master Proteus 
was " a kind of knave.^ Patient reader^ 
(as paHent^ no doubt, as he most ironically 
so tennc9)} who is undergoing amj[)iitaUi}a» 
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Or blisteriil^, or phtebotomy,) I will impart | deeds than I doit beliere tbem capable of 



to yoa tbe secret, tub roMt, in strict coofi- 
deoce, with the firmest reliance upon your 
honour— The poet's pur^g^tory is a Ladt's 
Album ! 

'* A lady^s Album! impossible;^ me- 
thinks I hear you exclaim. Reader, you 
know nothing about the matter, or you 
would make no such exclamation. No- 
thing in this world is impossible, except the 
oonrersion of a conceited dunce into a mo- 
dest wise man ; this ii impossible, for Solo- 
mon says, that you may " bray a fool in a 
mortar,** and he ** will still be a fool ;** and 
if hammering on a man's head with a pestle 
would not knock his folly out of him, I re- 
ally do not know what would. But that an 
Album is purgatory, is not only not impoa- 
HbUy but it is possible, it is probable, it is 
certain. I, Dennis Dactyl, am a poet, as 
yOtt may obser?e by the appendage to my 
oame at the head of this article. Evil dis- 
posed persons may perhaps call me ajMM^ 
Mter, but I call myself a poet, and surely 1 
ought to know best A poetaster means a 
" dinunuUve poet ;** now I am fire feet nine 
in height, and broad-shouldered — I lire in 
a large city and a large state, and there is 
tiothing of mine diminutive, except my 
fame, which is, like the planet Herschel, in- 
TisiUe to the naked eye, and, like that same 
lllanet, so far distant that I am afraid I shall 
never reach it But, if I may take the lib- 
erty of defining the word in my own way, I 
shall have no objection to be cadled a poet- 
aster— who knows but that the ifraroers of 
tliis word took the termination oHer from 
the Greek a^^, [a star,] and if so, poet- 
suter means a " poet-star." In this sense 
I am willing to assume the title, and I deem 
/it peculiarly appropriate: a star is brilliant 
at night only ; so am I, for I am insufferably 
dhll in the day time : the light of a star is 
6f no eaf thly use ; neither am I : a star is 
fixed and immoveable ; so am I, for J am 
confined in my arm-chair by a lame foot, 
Bud cannot stir. If many who bear the ti- 
tles of wise men, honourable men, learned 
men, and pious men, can establish their 
claims on ground half as tenable as I have 
established mine to the title which I have 
humanely clothed with a new and far more 
respectable definition, some of them wiU, to 
ny certain knowledge, perform greater 



performing. 

A poet's purgatory is a lady^ Album. — 
Reader, open your eyes, but let not their 
" sense be shut*' like Lady Macbeth^S, and 
read and be convinced ; or if you are al- 
ready asleep and in the land of dreams, 
sleep on ; for by the dropping of mine eye- 
lids, I shall probably be there myself in half 
an hour, and I can then give you, orally, as 
satisfactory proof, as that which I am about 
to commit to paper. Nevertheless, that 
posterity may not be in the dark on so im- 
portant a subject, and that my own immor^* 
tal fame may not be lost through my own 
neglect, I shall proceed to record my argu- 
ments ; you might, perchance, forget my 
conversation, considering the place where 
you are to listen to me, and therefore I shall 
take as much pains to secure the perpetuity 
olr my ideas, as a money-lender takes to se- 
cure bis cash — I shall take notes of hani ; 
for ^' litera scripta manet.'^ 

To all whom it may concern, I, Dennis 
Dactyl, laureate and poet-star, send greet- 
ing : I was first seized with the disordei^ 
termed the prost-phMa, at or about the age 
of twelve years. Various remedies were 
promptly applied, such as castigations by 
my tutor for filling my slate with poetical 
fragments, instead of decimal fractions ; for 
studying the proportions of metre, instead 
of the proportions of numbers ; for apply- 
ing the rule of three to triplets, instead of 
questions in Dilworth^s Arithmetic ; for 
conjugating rhymes, when I ought to have 
been conjugating verbs ; and for neglect- 
ing ail the parts of speech, except the inter- 
jection which I used every time tbe oaken 
ferule came down on the palip of my hand ; 
the use of which said part of speech I did 
not learn from my grammar, but from na« 
ture. * In demonstrating Euclid, I always 
made the line A B equal to the line C D, 
because the letters B and D rhymed so pat, 
no matter whether the one line was twice 
the length of (he other ; if it was not good 
mathematics, it was good rhyme, and rhyme 
was to me infinitely more important than 
Euclid. My' tutor could never flog me 
into the assertion that A B was equal 
to A F. 

My malady ^< grew with my growth and 
strengthened with my strength)" until I 
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Imtcbed man^s estate, when by repeated 
blistsn applied to my breast, the seat of the 
disease, it was partially subdued. These 
blisters were applied by the bands of expe- 
rience, thanklessness, envy, calumny, and 
dirers other equally able practitioners, and 
thanks to their exertions, the most dange- 
rous symptoms of my disease disappeared. 
These symptoms were a fond belief in the 
noble nature of mankind, a blind confidence 
in professed friendship, and a wonderful 
deafness when I was told that men in the 
mass were false-hearted hypocrites and de- 
signing rogues. Added to these, was an 
inflammation of the retina of the eye, 
which afflicted with continual optical illu- 
sion, whenever I looked upon the brilliant, 
and beautiful, and bewitching world which 
I had just entered. All these symptoms 
Kare disappeared, but alas ! would that they 
had never departed ! Even had they led 
to a more feverish confusion of thought, and 
a wilder and more fiery insanity of feeling, 
and to calamity and ruin, and an early 
grave, would tluit they had not departed ! 
There, reader, is a touch of the sentimen* 
tal f&e yon, in the true Billy Lackaday vein ; 
bat do not weep, or if you do, cry fast and 
dry yoor eyes speedily, for we have no time 
to spare. But no— sensibility, and ^ all 
that aortof thing," is very fine : it is vary 
becoming and quite amiable-^therefore, 
that you may indulge it freely, and that I 
may indulge in sleep, which is insensibility, 
I will leave you for the present as wise as I 
found you, and postpone, until next week, 
the arguments in favour of my assertion, 
that the poet^ purgatory is a Ladt^ 

Ax.BUBf. 



IDLE HOURS. 

The thousand unsatisfactory attempts to 
decide upon the best definition of ^* genius," 
might be put at rest by its simple etymo- 
logy. ^ It is derived from ^swou, ** to cre- 
ate or invent"— genius is creative, and in- 
centive power. The splendid definition of 
Cicero amounts to no more than this. — 
* Genius,' says he, is «< natnra ipsa valere, 
mentis viribus excitari et quodam divino 
spiritu afflari." Inventive and creative 
power comprehends all this, and every other 
definition of the word that has been given. 
LfixipQgraphers have made sad work with 



it — Ash despatches it most lacomcaUy, by 
calling it ** mental power," as if anxioua 
to say as little about it as possible. John- 
son and Sheridan do not treat it much bet- 
ter. Now talent is also '* mental power ;** 
yet a man may possess talent without pos- 
sessing a spark of genius. Talent is the 
power of exertion and acquisition, and of 
applying acquisition in a judicious and ef- 
fective manner. Talent is cool-headed; 
genius is hot-headed — talent may be cobl- 
hearted; genius can never be other than 
warm-hearted — talent is generally prudent ; 
genius is often imprudent — talent moves 
steadily and regularly forward ; gienisn 
springs on impetuously, and lags indcrienUy, 
by turns — talent forms just and rational 
speculations ; the speculations of genios are 
often wild and fantastic chimeras. The 
feeling of talent is judgment ; the jodg- 
ment of genius is feeling. Genins is proud 
and confident ; talent is humble and impfe* 
tending. Talent constructed the lyre, 
while g^enius stood by and gave directipM 
how the work should be done— genius struck 
celestial melody from its chords ; talent im- 
itated the sounds, but soul and fire and en- 
thusiasm were not in the strain. Talent 
chiseled the fixtn of the Belvidere ApoUo ; 
genius endowed that fimn with its godlike 
majesty, its unrivalled grace, and its haogh- 
ty bearing* Genins desigped* and tsJeot 
executed the mighty plans of NapoleoB. 
Talent is strong, but genius is both beantilnl 
and strong. Talent influences oar maaon ; 
genius inflneaoes both onr reason and oar 
feelings. The mind in whn^ both are uni- 
ted, makes the nearest approach to perfec- 
tion— einoe the coolness of taleat oorraets 
the impetaosity of genios, and the ooncep- 
tions of genius dignify the operatkma of ta- 
lent Genius without talent is a wild and 
beautiful and erratic meteor ; talent with- 
out genius is a steady light, which lasta long, 
but never throws a flood of radiance opoe 
earth or sky. Ctoius is generally in th^ ex- 
treme; talent is always in the mean. Ta- 
lent is more earthly ; genius more heavenly. 
Campbell has more genius tfaantaloit, 
Rogers, more talent than geniua-^Byron 
had both, in an eminent degree. In poets, 
genius preponderates over talent. The 
word poet bears a close analogy to genins : 
poet [from rofficj, to make,] signifies a ma- 
ker or creator. Miiihematxcians and histo* 



riaos have more talent than g^nios — pain- 
ten and sculptors, in order to be eminent, 
most hare both, but genius in a greater de- 
gree. 

* * * 

« 

It seems to be in the destiny of earth, that 
equity shotald seldom, if erer, prerail over 
might; that the strong man should yield 
only to him that is strong^er ; and that the 
shield of innocence should never be a de- 
fence against (he sword of power. There 
is more poetry than philosophy in Horace 
when he tells his friend Fuscus— 
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Does virtue advance her votary to the glo- 
ries, the honours, and the riches of life ? — 
If so, what a libel has genius nttered a- 
gainst the world in exclaiming— 



** Integer Titc, Bceleriaque purut 
Noo eget Mauri JacuUs, oeque area**— 

and if Fuscus acted on the supposition that 
the advice of his poetical friend was sage 
and salutary, he most probably had occa- 
sion to thank Horace for leading him into 
scrapes innumerable. To be sure, the bard 
qualifies his assertion, by particularizing ca- 
ses in which the upright man needs no ar- 
mour — ^he may travel through the ** sultry 
Syrtes, the wild Caucasus,** and his inno- 
cence will be his defence against the mon- 
sters of the waste ; but Horace is cautious 
Bot to say, that the upright man may travel 
through the more dangerous journey of life, 
and be protected by his innocence against 
the prowling monsters that beset the way. 
The poet sings, that bis innocence gliarded 
him against the wolf in the *< Sabine wood** 
— but he does not tell us that it was as sure 
a protection against wolves in human form. 
The upright and pure man doeg need the 
darts and the bow and the arrow-fraught 
quiver, for he has to fight his way through 
life, and frequently to act on the offensive ; 
his innocence, without weapons, is of as 
much service to him as a bow without ar- 
rows, and the heart which is at war with 
virtue and hardened against her, is less Ha- 
t>le to be pierced by her arrow, by reason of 
its very hardness. Did virtue save Aris- 
tidesfrom exile,— did she dash down the 
deadly cup from the lip of Socrates,-— did 
she protect Scipio from his ungrateful coun- 
try, and permit him to lay his bones in the 
8epulchx« of his fathers ? Did virtue save 
her thousands of martyrs from the bloody 
axe of persecution^ when gloomy bigotry 
seized the white robes of religion, and pro- 
fanely wrapped the emblems of mercy 



" Fie on*t, oh fie— *tis an un weeded garden 

Tliat grove to aeed : tbiogs rank aod.groia in nature 

PoiseM it merelj.** 

It was not the fancy, but the truth of poet* 
ry, which inspired the melancholy Hamlet 
when he spake thus. Look at the stained 
annals of Time, and see how many instan- 
ces of successful virtue history has recorded ; 
compare them with those of successful villai- 
ny, and are they not like the solitary otucM 
in the wild and comfortless desert ? Lbok 
around on the busy millions of crowded life 
— what share has virtue in their efforts, their 
wishes, their toils, their cares, and their 
struggles ? Does she prop the aspiring, 
who grasp at dominion— -does she guide the 
mercenary, who kneel at golden altars — 
does she inspire the vain, who toil for repu- 
tation—does she chasten human feelings, 
restrain human passions, and direct homsn 
enei^gies ? Is it the love of heaven, or the 
fear of earth, that keeps man from the open 
indulgence of fellies, and the open commis- 
sion of crimes ? If the former, what need 
is there of bnman laws— if the latier, is he 
who does not swerve from the even line, 
entitled to wear the wreath of virtue f 

Yet- it is in the destiny of things, that 
this should be the case. Were it other- 
wise, were the thousand spnngs of enjoy- 
ment unpolluted and unefaibittered ; were 
this fair and beautiful earth nnsoiled by 
meannessy fraud, wickedneu, and dishon- 
our ; were man the image of his Maker, in 
mind as he is in form ; the Elysium of the 
Pagan and the Paradise of the Christian 
would be realized on earth, and Death, 
whose power is coeval with that of his pa- 
rent, Sin, would be stripped of his domi'- 
nion. 



■uJl «.L^ A. 
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Washington and the JUarquig Chadelhtx, 

A few weeks ago, we stated that Mr. 
Brennan was preparing a republication of 
Chastellnx'S Travels in N. America. We 
have lately been g^ified with a perusal of 
several manuscript copies of letters from 
General Washington to the Marquis. — 
These copies were taken from previous co- 
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criber received from the hands of Madame 
Cliastellux, aod copied with her permission. 
These letters embrace the period of time 
intenreniog between January 1781, and 
April 1788. They exhibit Washingfton in 
a very amiable light ; they are fraught with 
warm and generous sentiments, and with 
those high and noble principles which al- 
ways distinguished the man who wrote them. 
The politeness of the owner of the manu- 
script, a gentleman distinguished alike by 
cultivated intellect and urbanity of deport- 
ment, has permitted « selection from the 
letters, for publication. We have chosen 
the first of the two following, in order to 
show the high esteem in which Washington 
held Chastellux ; and the second, because 
it contains a beautiful and affecting and po- 
etical idea, by no means unbecoming the re- 
tirement of one who had led embattled ar- 
mies, and founded a mighty nation. 

WASHINGTON TO CHA8TELLUX. 

Neir-Burgb, Dee. 14, 1782. 

My dear Chevalier, 

r felt too much to express any thing, 
the day I parted with you — a sense of ydur 
public services to this country, and gratitude 
for your private friendship, quite overcame 
me at the moment of our separation. But 
I should be wanting to the feelings of my 
heart, and should do violence to my inclina- 
tion, was I to suffer you to leave this coun- 
try, without the warmest assurance of my 
affectionate regard for your person and cha- 
racter. 

Our good friend the Marquis de la Fay- 
ette prepared me (long before I had the ho- 
nour to see you] for those impressions of es- 
teem, which opportunities and your own 
benevolent mind have since improved into 
a deep and lasting friendsliip, which time 
nor distance can ever eradicate. 

I can truly say that never in my life did 
I part with a man to whom my soul clave 
more sincerely than it did to you. My 
warmest wishes will attend you in your voj- 
age across the Atlantic, to the rewards of a 
gracious prince, and the arms of affectionate 
friends. Be assured that it will be one of 
my highest gratifications to keep up a regu- 
lar intercourse with you by letter. I regret 
exceedingly, that circumstances should 
vrithdraw you from this country, before the 
iy final accomplishment of that independence 



have assisted in placing before us in sncb an 
agreeable point ci view. Nothing would 
give me more pleasure than to accompany 
you, after the war, in a tour throngb the 
great continent of North America, in seandi 
of the natural curiosities with wliioh it 
abounds, and to view, at the same time, tUb 
foundation of a rising empire. 

I have the honour to be, with lentiineiiti 
of the most perfect esteem and regard. 

Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient humUe aerrttit, 
(Signed) Gxo. Wabbinotoit, 

The Cbeyalier D« Cbtstellux. 

WASHINGTON TO CHABTELLVX. 

Mount Venoa, Sd June, 1114. 
Dear Sir, 

I had the honour to receive a letftf 
from you by Major L^Enfort My official 
letter to the Counts D^Estaing and Rocham- 
beau, (which I expect will be sabmitled to 
the members of the society of the C^incin- 
nati in France,) will inform you of the pro- 
ceedings of the general meeting held «t 
Philadelphia on the 3d ult., and the reatMtm 
which induced a departure fromaonie of the 
original principles and roles of the aooiety. 
As these have been detailed, I will sot re» 
peat them ; and as we have no oocurreDcei 
out of the common course, except tbe esta- 
blishment of two new states in the Weiteni 
Territory, and the appointment of Mr. Je& 
ferson (whose talents and worth are well 
known to you) as on^ of the commissioners 
for forming commercial treaties in Boropet, 
I only repeat to you the assnranceii of my 
friendship, and express to yon a wish that I 
might see you in the shade of those trees, 
which my hands have planted, and whichj 
by their rapid growth, at once indicate a 
knowledge of my declination, and their 
willingness to spread their mantles over me, 
before I go hence to return no more — for 
this their gratitude, I will nurture tliieka 
while 1 stay. 

Before I conclude, permit me to recoon* 
mend CoL Humphreys, (who is appointed 
secretary to the commission) to your coun- 
tenance and civilities, whilst he remains tn 
France — ^he posseses an exoellent heart anqjl 
good understanding. 

With every sentiment of esteem and re- 
gard, lam, my dear Chevalier, 

Tour most affisctiooate servant 
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FacU and Obnrtaiions^ in relation to the 
origin and completion of the Erie Canal 
A pamphlet, bearing the foregoing title, 
has lately made its appearance. It is evi- 
dently the work of a man of thought and 
reflection, who is well acquainted with his 
subject, and whose opinions are entitled to 
respectful consideration. He details, in 
chronological order, the origin and progress 
of the undertaking, and proposes several 
improvements and alterations, the conse- 
quence of which will be, that aill the water 
received from Lake Erie, as well as from 
all the feeders and inlets, '* may be used as 
lockage water at the only outlet at the lower 
end of the canal on the Hudson. '^ 

The writer reasons very strongly in fa- 
vour of the plan proposed by the late 6ou- 
verneor Morris, of descents and locks ; 
which, if adopted, would have required, ac- 
cording to his calculation, only one fifth part 
Ot the lockage water now necessary, and 
only 114 feet of lockage between Utica and 
Lake Erie, instead of 267 feet, the present 
amount. We have not room for the argu- 
ments, but they are certainly very strong. 
His second proposition is, '* to extend the 
Utica apd Rochester levels to the meridian 
of Palmyra or Lyons, or between them, and 
to construct double locks there to connect 
them.'' 

After prdposing his alterations, and dwel- 
ling on the advantages which would result 
from them, the writer continues ; — 
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'* While enumerating tb0 advantage, 
which will result from the proposed altera- 
tions of the canal, we ought also to notice 
that there will be an entire command of the 
water of the great lakes, and of almost eve- 
ry stream .crossing the line of canal ; and 
as there will be no discharge of lockage 
water, except at the Hudson, there will be 
Mn abundant supply along the line of canal 
for grist-mills, saw-raiUs, factories, and oth- 
er hydraulic machines. . The sites to be let 
by the state in aid of the revenue : the irri- 
gations while supplying the farmer, will 
likewise enrich the treasury * 

«* In giving scope to the imagination ma- 
ny things occur, which though they may 
appear visionary at present, may not be 
thought so hereafter. Who wUl say that at 
a future day. Lake Erie will not supply 

« •• Moodeor de Ie Laode, spetkt of the c«o«l da 
ProTttDce, which takes ibe water of ^ Durance to 
Ats and ManeUles, being 110,000 toiaes long; andoT 
the irrlgatlona, by its bringiog lo a millioo of livres 
a Tear.*'— YAiJtir*a Tm v*1« f n ^*«n<i* »m1 « « i<m 



New-Tork with pure and wholesome water ? 
When the canal has received its alterations, 
and the water of the lake shall be received 
on the banks of the Hudson pure and lim- 
pid, and no longer turbid from the narrow 
shallow passage, a canal or aqueduct will, 
at the expense of a million or a million and 
a half of dollars, deliver the water in the 
city of New- York, which will then be sup- 
plied like Philadelphia, where the water is 
taken from the Schuylkill canal of one hun- 
dred miles in length, and like London from 
the New river and the Thames. If this 
aqueduct should be a navigable canal, 
through one of the cloves of ^he mountains, 
thousands of families whose knowledge of 
the country extends only a short distance, 
would, as in China, become temporary in^ 
habitants of the water. They would visit 
the ocean, the most populous city of the 
United States, and the emporium of the 
commerce of the Western Hemisphere. — 
This voyage would be performed in boats, 
which they will procure for the trip on this 
canal, and with their own horses, taken 
from wagons, bringiog their provisions, pro- 
duce, and manufactures from the interifft*. 
If a failure of the crop of any particular 
article should take place, from any unpro- 
pitious cause near the Atlantic, farmers 
would immediately supply the deficiency by 
proceeding to the canal with their wagons, ' 
putting their horses to canal-boats, and de- 
livering in the city the articles in demand. 
Produce also arriving at maturity earlier or 
later, than that raised in the vicinity of 
New-Tork, ^ould be brought from other 
places, and a continued and equable supply 
thus ensured to the city.. 

*^'While we dwell on the great benefits 
which may be derived from the proposed al- 
terations, let us not omit minor advantages ; 
the delicate fish from the great lakes will b« 
introduced into the small lakes and the wa- 
ters of the Mohawk and Hudson, and a pro- 
lific supply obtained for the inhabitants io 
ensure plenty, variety, and good living.^ — 
Page 28. 

In the historical part of his pamphlet, the 
writer quotes from a letter of Mr. Gouver- 
neur Morris to a friend in Europe, the fol- 
lowing characteristic language of that dis- 
tinguished man. The letter was written in 
the year 1800, when Mr. Morris visited 
Lake Erie — 

«' In turning a point of woodrthe Lake 
broke on my view : I saw riding at anchor 
nine vessels, the least of them one hundred 
tons ! Can you bring your imagination to 
realize this scene I Does it not seem like 
magic f yet this magic is but the early effect 
of victorious industry. Hundreds of lam 

shine urill in nr^iYiatttnt rutm/iil KamimI An *•!» 
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of this city, with whom we lately CQiiTen«i 
on the merits of the work» said yolumes in 
its praise by remarking, that when hit 8cbc»- 
lars had gone through it they were ** not 
only better readers, but also better bcyB.** 



billows of these inland seas. At this point 
eMnroences a navigation of more than a 
thousand miles. Bhall I lead yoar imagina- 
tion to the Terge of incredulity. I will :^> 
Know then, that one tenth of the expense 
l>ome by Britain in the last campaign, 
would enable ships to sail from London, 
through Hudson^ River, into Lake Erie ; 
«B yet my friend we only crawl along the 
outer shell of our country, the interior ex- 
cels the part we inhabit, in 6oil, in climate, 
in every thing. The proudest empire in 
£urope is but a bauble compared to what 
America will be, must be, in the course of 
two centuries, perhaps of one.'' p. 7. 

Mr. Morris'b views were at the time con- 
sidered, by many, as visionary and roman- 
tic — to a gentleman who treated them as 
such, Mr. Morris said, *( Sir, you will live 
to see the day when this communication will 
be effected." He prophesied truly — ^that 
gentleman is still living. 

With respect to the romance of Mr. Mor- 
ris^ mind, we will take the liberty to say, 
that it consisted of those high and grand 
conceptions that are the property of extra- 
ordinary men — ^men whose intellect is in ad- 
vance of the age in which they live. It 
was precisely the same kind of romance 
which existed in the mind df Columbus, 
when he submitted his propositions to the 
Spanish court, and in that of *' the starry 
Galileo,'' when he was cast into prison for 
a&serting the motioa of the earth. By men 
of common minds, the sublimity of exalted 
intellect, which anticipates the march of 
time, and throws itself forward into the dis- 
coveries and improvements of futurity, has 
always been termed romantic. 



THE RUSSIAN CZAR. 

Upon what a prickly and painful bed 
must despots repose, when even the mild, 
the good, and the generous Alexander has 
not only to study tl^ humour of his coarti- 
ers, his ministers, his generals, his admirals, 
and even of his nobles, but, besides, in or- 
der to please them, to act contrary to the 
dictates of his own heart. Who would envy 
the life of such a sovereign, with all its cast- 
em gorgeous splendour, and all its apparent- 
ly gigantic powers ? The shades of Peter 
in. and of Paul, must sometimes disturb the 
midnight slumbers of all their successois Cb 
the throne of Russia. 



Literary. The translation of *< The Ro- 
man Nights," is just published. We shaU I criforheVbindi" wdduties which 'hito 



At the commencement of the Gre^ Re- 
volution, the patriots formed a secret socie* 
ty, entitled <* The Hetaria." Its menftien 
were divided into three g^radations or classes. 
First, Blamides, or chiefs ; secondly, die 
Systemeni, or coadjutors ; tiiirdly, the Ef i- 
ercis, or priests. The whole nnitied wtt 
called the Hetaria Philike, or Friendly soci- 
ty or Fellowship. The three classes bad 
distinct signs and private means of coannu- 
nication by the position of the band or fin- 
gers, as in free-masonry ; and each had a 
separate cypher ; though it would afypcar 
that they possessed also a common mHhod 
intelligible to all. 

The qualifications necessary for admission 
were, that the candidate be *■ a true Hellene, 
a steady and zealous lover of his country, 
and a giod and virtuoue man ; that be be a 
member of no other secret society ; and that 
his desire to be calechi$ed into the Hetaria 
arise not from curiosity, or any other motive 
than pure patriotism ;' and it is required of 
him« amongst other things, * that he oonsid- 



notice the work next week. 

'' The story of Jack Halyard, the sailor 
boy ; by William S. Cardell," has already 
gone through four editions. It is designed 
for American children, in femilies and 
schools, and is admirably adapted to interest 
and instruct young minds. Its style is 
clear, simple, and chaste ; its moral influ- 
ence perfectly pure, and a great quantity of 
useful knowledge is embodied in an interes- 
ting tale, that is well calculated to fix the 
attention and catch the fiselingi of children. 
It leads them to just impressions and correct 
principles, and a highly respectable teacher 



in the world as next to nothing, when con- 
fronted with the bond of the Hetaria.* 
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SKETCH OF A LONDON ROUT. 

A ibouT is the carairal of fashionable life, 
and is adapted to the meaoest capacity, in its 
ceretDonies. It is a well-draased mob, with 
niiioh of a moVs practice in elbowing^, sbaf- 
fling, cramming, whispering^, and idle con- 
fabulation. Yet boir important is a rout ! 
F(v weeks the bouse of toe receiver is in a 
course of preparation for it Carpenters, 
painters, confectioners, chandlers, uphol- 
sterers, and heayen knows who, are placed 
in requisition. The newspapers are solici- 
ted to emblazon the fame of the donor, and 
raise the expectation of the guests to the 
loftiest pitch of excitement— ** On Thursday 
next the Hon. Mrs. Ogle will entertain a 
lai^ party of the first rank and distinction 
at her house in SaclnriUe-street; eM the 
beauty and fashion of the metropolis are in- 
vited." Those roguish newspapers, how 
they deal in hyperbole ! — all — ail the beauty 
and fashion of a city containing^ a milKon of 
souls is to be huddled into three rooms, the 
laiigfest only forty feet by eighteen, the others 
scamDely half tlra size ! The important day 
arrires ;— at ten at night Mrs. Ogle^ (louse 
resembles Corent-garden Theatre at a roy- 
al bespeak. The Duke of Dunderhead^ 
carriage-pole fractures Lady Betty LeMher- 
bead^b coach-pannel — the Ibotmen corse 
each other most unchristianly — ^linkboys 
more about like banditti in the mud and 
smoke, with the light of their iorcbes re- 
flected on their haggard risages, in expecta- 
tion of a penny ft^-^ladies, at other times 
all timidity, dash in their carriages amid the 
hubbub, undismayed at the uproar, and with 
tumultuous bosoms hasten to the crowded 
scene, from the windows of which brilliant 
lights are displayed and sounds of music de- 
scend—within all is confusion, uproar„ * de- 
lightful squeezing,' crowd, suflbcation. 
Strangers are introduced to the lady of the 
mansion, who have not elbow-room to bow 
to her — ^the guests, unknown to each other, 
stare around, in hope of meeting an ac- 
quatntanoe to break the tedium of their 
peopled solitude— many a sweet damiel^ 



** silver-tinselled feet" are rudely crushed 
by intruding toes, and many a lovely coun- 
tenance obscured by the intervention of an 
unwieldy peeress^ huge bulk, or the still 
more appalliog convexities of a Dutch na« 
bobess glittering with Eastern plunder. A 
circubtion of guests is kept up : some, after 
remaining a half-hour, go awav to a second 
display of the same kind at Lady Twirla* 
bout^ or Lord Doodle's ; and others arrive 
who have already been both at her lady- 
ship's and his lordship^ parties. At length 
not one half remain, and a confined comer 
may be found about one in the morning to 
commence quadrilling — ennuyanit still re* 
tire, and the number of *' twinkling feet" in- 
creases. The dance is kept alive until Che 
fitfUi or sixth hours, though it did not com- 
mence until after three hours* standing, 
jostling, and fatigue, had well nigh exhaust- 
ed the powers of the more tender portion of 
the visitants. About six o'clock the rem« 
nant of company retire firom sultry rooms to 
their cold. carnages and the morning air, 
beauty's eternal foe, to do«e on their fever- 
bh couches till an hour or two after the 
meridian of day. This is a rout, the maxt- 
mwn of enjoyment ! — the elysium of the gay 
— the revel of fashion ! Haply, for the first 
time, some lovely g^rl of eighteen from the 
healUkful country— some ** cynosure ctf 
neighbouring eyes" at her Other's manaion« 
has visited London, and in the slang term 
<«come out" at this very entertainment- 
fresh in colour as the morning roae^ having 
eyes that lighten with mild and modest ra- 
dianoe, a form like PsycheV, all animatiOD, 
tempered by refined manners — a heart and 
disposition sincere, confiding, truth itself-^ 
hither she has come, to be initiated into a 
way of life that must reverse all her better 
habitudes. From this evening the languor 
of fashionable existence, slowly at first, but 
not the less sure, will begin to steal over 
her frame. Her vermeil beauty of cheek 
will fade into pallor, her jiimbs will lose their 
firmness and become flaccid, her simplicity 
and candour of manners will be exchanged ' 
for coquetry and art, every unsophisticated 
charm will be no more. In a season ot two 
she will be the pale, artificial, languid vic^tim 
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df ton dissipation. If tbe beat of apart- 1 desire of the fiitrer part of creation is to 



meiits not a tenth part large enough for the 
company that enters them to breathe freely 
in^^hewant of accustomed sleep, the warmth 
of a London bed in certain seasons of the 
year, the rising not with the lark but the 
owl, wear not out life itself, still the counte- 
nance, it will too soon be said, 

— is charming now do more; the bloom Is fled. 
The lilies languid, and the rotes dead 

Numerous are the victims offiared upon the 
altar of Fashion — ^the Moloch of Britain, the 
derourer of her children. Consumption, in 
the Metropolis, at present snatches more 
yictims than at any former period ; and its 
prey are, fin* the most part, the young, the 
Deautifttl, and the gay I 

When late hours are proved to be so pre- 
judicial to health, and we have so much time 
in the day for enjoyment, the evil might be 
remedied were it not that Fashion, like 
Comns, pertinaciously exclaims :—** What 
have we with day to do !** But, alas ! one 
might as well 

Send ottr precepts to the Letlttbao 
To come oo shore— 

as by the deductions of sober sense change 
a particle of the mode ! Ere I conclude, I 
must mention the present fashion of numer- 
ous dinner-parties. What Babel oenlusion 
reigns over them! The ancients under- 
stood such things better, and built theatres 
for the crowd, but kept their houses open to 
their friends, who, they well knew, could 
be but few in number really worthy the 
name. * Never less than the Graces, nor 
Bftore than the Muses,* was their established 
rule. They loved social intercourse, and 
preferred seeing friends every day to feast- 
ing a mob once a-year. We cannot afford 
a plate or two for our friends daily, because 
we must give large dinner-parties at such 
and such times; and thus we starve our 
friendship to fatten our ostentation — ** Out 
upon such half-faced fellowship f^ Defend 
me from dinners in the fashion and routs a la 
mode / Give me the dance, merry from the 
heart— the conviviality of health and reason 
—the communion of grace and simplicity in 
pleasure— interest instead of indifference — 
sparkling wit instead of frivolity— innocent 
mirth of the heart in place of that which is 
fidnt and sickly on the lip. 

But every thing fiishionable is constrained 
and servile : to be an adept, as Richelieu 
told Comeille, one must possess uti etprii de 
auiU^ for Fashion takes her tone from the 
titled ones of the earth ; your courtiers are 
always slaves of the mode ; and in ^hion 
the example of the greatest *^ bestrides the 
^rthlike a Colossus." 

I might |race fasliion in a thousand other 
shapes-rin pperas, at watering-places, 
through \a^n and country/, but I will only 
briefly notice it in one more. The natural 



please the other sex, and this acc^uota for 
the extreme love of fashion among wonaeii. 
What lera than life would it cost a lady of 
the ton, to be obliged to dress for the re* 
mainder of her days likeaquaker? Tbe 
worship of the goddess of** many cokran* is, 
however, more venial in woman thsui in 
man. From the earliest time ocean baa 
been dived into, deserts crossed, minea ran- 
sacked, invention tortured, and art only not 
quite exhausted, to minister to her wanta 
and changes. A female twelve monifaa be- 
hind the mode, would be considered as «mt- 
landish as a mermaid. A man, if he be a 
gentleman, may wear a one-year-old ooal 
and pass well enough in society ; but a lady, 
in a dress complet^y out, would be aoomed 
and shunned, ridiculed and slandered. Tbe 
ladies formerly had a doll imported raoothij 
from Paris, when that city led the faafasoo. 
This waxen beauty was the sylph that gave 
heraid-** 

To clitnis t ionace, or add i ftorMoir, 

on the garments of all England^ daughters : 
—it was Fashion's graven image. The at- 
tachment of the fair to fashion, to operas, 
and .^— - But I must hold my pea— -I 



a lovely face approaching my writm^table 
—it already frowns upon me for begiookig 
my last paragraph — it asks me upbraidingly 
how I can presume to censure its Idol, and 
flutters past me repeating — 

Poor moralist! aod what art thou I 

Tbyioya no clHteriof feaiale meefa, 
Ho hive hatt thou of hoarded aweeta. 
No painted plunace to display; 

and archly concludes, with mortifying em- 
phasis in an old man^ ear, 

We froUc while *Us May ! 



LITERARY VARIETY. 



Among the Scandinavian barbarians, it 
was deemed the highest point of felicity, 
that they should, in the future state, be seated 
in the hall of Odin, and there get intoxicated 
by quaffing strong liquors from the skulls of 
those over whom they had triumphed in bat- 
tle. 

The Italian poet Marino, to whom Bfilton 
owes not a few of the splendid situatioD& in 
Paradise Lost, makes the conclave of friends 
in Pandemonium, quaff wine from the pen- 
cranium of Minerva. Mandeville relates 
that, the old Guebres exposed the dead 
bodies of their parents to the fowb of the 
air, reserving only their skuUs, of which be 
says, <* the son maketh a cuppe, and there- 
from drynkethe he with gret devocion.** 

The lively interest excited by the pemsal 
of well written books of moral fbtkia, in it- 
self a booD, and calls for our g i-a lit wte in 
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retaro for the constitatioa of natnre, bj 
which we are made capable of receiying^ 
this pleasure. Many persons seem to be 
afnid to be happy. Thej caonot keep their 
consciences at ease, except in a state of suf* 
ferini^. There is wickedness 10 smiles and 
food fbrtone. — A soft bed is one of the tricks 
of Satan to lull the soul into a fatal security. 
In this mode of thinking, a happy human 
lace is ar lNM>k of most alarming heresy. 
Beautifttl and sweet chiUren are LtTTLS 
riBNDs, and have embryo claws (^winp in 
secret to tear out the eyes of those who bve 
and protect them.<»/fo/ley. 



There needs as much discretion to gire 
adnoe, as compliance to follow it Nothing 
is so dreadful as a friend, that takes the ad- 
▼antage of his own experience — ^that propo- 
ses aU his counsels as laws« and with the au- 
thority of a maiter-^thattalDBs from us the 
privilege of examining what be says, and 
would force the mind by authority rather 
than win it by argument. Such a man never 
foils to cite faamself for an example. He ap- 
plies his observations upon all* occasions— 
lie quotes his own knowledge for proofs, and 
has experienced all he advances— every 
thing that he says is extran^^t-^nd the 
fear he is under of not sayiug enough to 
persuade, makes him always say too much 
to be believedi which destroys the desired 
effect 

The popular poetry of Spain is, especially 
interesting, because it is truly national Its 
influence has, perhaps, served more than 
smy other circumstance to preserve, from 
age to a|^, the peculiar characteristics of 
the Spanish nation. Their language, their 
habitual thoughts and feelings, their very 
existence, have all borrowed the hues of 
their romantic songs. The immortality of 
their poets is not alone in their recollections, 
or the affections, of the people, but in their 
every day pursuits, and enjoyments, and 
cares. AH events have combined to create 
this character. The haughty orientalism of 
the Mussulmans, and the rude struggles of 
ardent and courageous adventurers for free- 
dom, — ^the knight-errantry of the chivalric 
ages, — the music of the troubadours,— all in 
action among high mountains, mighty 
I streams, the surrounding sea, the unclouded 
I heaven, and conveyed through a language 
i singabrly poetical and sonorous, have crea- 
ted the love, and the practice, of romantic 
song, throughout the Peninsula, and stamp- 
ed, indelibly, a distinguishing impress upon 
its omversad mind. 

When the very narrow range of theoe 
compositions is considered, their variety, as 
well as their simplicity, will excite admira- 
: tioD. The poet in Spain is no heir of erea- 



tion, calliug "the world— the world!'* his 
own. His enthusiasm is fettered by oivil 
and religious despotism: all the sublimer 
aspirations of his genius are suppressed. It 
is strange he should have done so much 
when he could do nothing without fear and 
awe ; and the inquirer asks, What might 
he not have done if the highest and noblest 
themes of sbng had not been baoaed and 
barred to his imagination f 



There must be a time for study and a 
time for those affairs that are inseparable 
from our profession. Conversation cannot 
take up our whole life ; these two other du- 
ties deserve to be preferred before it Igno- 
rance sits always scandalously upon a gen* 
tleman; bis quality doth not excuse, and 
the world doth not suilcieotiy instruct him. 
When a man knows how to make an e^ ual 
mixture of these things, he cannot fui to 
distinguish himself exceedingly fitmi (hose 
that apply themselvtt but to one of then. 



Frequent obecrvationB proves that some 
of the strongest minds are under the domi- 
nion of very powerful feelings and passiom» 
and by the stimulus which these supply to 
the reason, enable it to aocom|dish much 
which jainds equally great, without tech 
strong excitements, would be unable or 
afraid to attempt Thus MelancthoD eetet 
oould have done the work of Luther» Calvin^ 
or Knox. He ba^a remark himself some* 
where, that a vigorous mind is as neoeanrily 
acoompanied with violent passions, as a great 
fire with strong heat. Strong passion (he 
also says), under the direction of a feeble 
reason, feeds a low feter, which serves oelf 
to destroy the body that entertains it But 
vehement passion does not indicate an ieAmi 
judgment It often accompanies and actn* 
ates, and is even aexiltaiy to a powerful un* 
derstanding ; and when they both oonspiie 
and act harmoniously, their force is great to 
destroy disorder within, and to repM injury 
from wroad. No revolution (in public sen- 
timent), civil or religious, says Sir Gilbert 
Elliott, writing in 1768 to the htstorian Ri»- 
bertson, can he accomplished without that 
degree of ardour and passion, which itt e 
later age will be matter of ridicule to meft 
who do not feel the occasion and enter into 
the sgifii of the times. 



aiJUtICK AND ]>B. ttlLL. 

Oarriek?i Epigram^ addreued io (he 
ndoubied Sir John mit. 

** For phytic tod fluvei, 
Thj equal thsn aewea U; 
Thy ftreei tre phytic, 
ThyphjfSteJ 
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" Thou esMoee of dock, ond v«lormo, liod net, ' 
At oneo tho dligneo and the pest of this age, 
The wont that we with thee for all thy d— d Crimea, 
U to take tfaj own pbyalc, aod read thy owo rhyoMM. 

Turn JVMTO.*' 

** Answer io IA« Jwifo. 
" Titeir wish io form must be roTersM, 

To suit the doctor*s crimes: 
For be who takes his physic first. 
Will never read his rhymes. AHOTna Jvhto.** 
** TAs Flmal Aiuwtr. 
The doctor sent to oae of the papers the foUowlog 
answer :—> 

** Te desperate Junto, ye great or ye small. 
Who combat dukes, doctors, the devil aod all : 
Whether geDtlemen,scribblers, or poets in jail, 
Your impertinent curses shall never prevail : 
PU take neither sage, dock, Talerian . nor hoeey. 
Do fee tat9 the pkgtio, amd PU tmkt the moiKy.'* 

THE ESSAYIST. 

JKer Us Nen^Tork UUrary GtuetU. 

ON PLAGIARISM, ANp A HIT AT CRITICS. 

Plaoiabism is the turr^tUUnufy adapt- 
ing die words and thoughts of others to our 
own use. 

There Is no firalt, perhaps, (dniness ej- 
eepted) which authm are acensed of so 
much, as plagiarnm, by hyper and pseudo- 
critics, nor one that is oftener brought op in 
judgment against them unjustly. 

The mind of man, may, with some apt- 
ness, be compared to a lake or reservoir, 
whose waters are supplied by a thousand 
tributary streams from neighbouring and 
distant sources, aa w|^ as by internal 
springs, whose rise it has been impossible 
for human ingenuity to discover ;-^-as well 
might we describe thought or Toiition which 
no metaphysician has defined, and perhaps 
flerer will define mathematically. 

Thus, when a man is in intense thought, 
nnd ranging through the boundless space of 
unagination, an idea, or a word, comes like 
A ray of light into his mind, and he applies 
it to his own use. If this should chance to 
have been used by any writer, in any lan- 
guage, previously, -those critics who are 
more intent in discovering faults in others 
than in oorrecting their own, set him in- 
stantly down as a man of no genius, but 
only an adumbration of some one who has 
written before,-*whoBe pages perhaps it is 
ten to one if the hapless author has ever 
read ; or if read, the thought has been so 
long buried in the brain, that it comes from 
the ** well of memory^ a new creation. 

There are some critics, moreover, who go 
flib far, that, if they discover a noun qualifi- 
ed by a particular adjective, which ha^ pre- 
yfously been used, are so bitter against the 
authors for filching the labors of ottiers that, 
judging firom their asperity, they would con- 
demn them aa guilty of treason. The fol- 
iQwing-are some of thn esEpression); '* cas- 



ing air," "sere leaf," "month-honor,** 
"raven hair,** "yellow hue," "laughing 
eyes," " pride, pomp, and circumstance oP 
— no matter what, and so forth, which axe 
principally the property of Shakspeare. 

Critics are the judges of the literacy re- 
public ; and, in virtue of their office, are 
bound to expose, and punish with their 
censure, PlagidrisU^ and those who sin 
against the laws of sound sense and good 
taste: when. this is done manfully and foir- 
ly, they do a servii^e to tlie cause of Lietters 
by directing the public mind. Mr. AddisGO 
says " a true critic ought to dwell rather 
upon excellencies than imperfections, to dis- 
cover the concealed beauties of a writer 
and communicate to the world such thio^ 
as are worth their observation. The most 
exquisite words and finest strokes of an an- 
ther, are those which veiy often appear the 
most doubtful and exceptionable to a nan 
who wants a relish- for polite learing; sad 
they are these which a sour nndistinguibfaiiig 
critic generaUy attacks with the greatest 
violence." 

An injudicious critic, who quarrds with 
every thought, word, or turn of expiessiao, 
is worse than a nuisance, and deserves the 
condemnation of all honorable men — ^not 
that he ultimately does any hann, but that 
the fiBelings of the author are often onneces- 
sarily harassed, and a few readers are fiir a 
time deluded. 

There are some men, however* who have 
studied to set down laws, and informed at, 
not in a dictionary explanation^ bnt at aome 
length and clearly, what pUgiarism is. 
Boileau, one of the greatest writers of hb 
day, says " that wit and fine writing do not 
consist so much in advancing thii^ that are 
new, as in giving things that are known an 
agreeable turn." 

If one ai^thor^ writings suggest a thought 
to another, which he improves, it cannot be 
called plagiarism. Many such things occur, 
and it would be an endless task fi>r a writer 
to tell bow far and no farther he is indebted 
to his predecessors, But if an author use 
the thoughts and words of another, wilfullj, 
not improving, but perhaps diminishing the 
beauty, that is base plagiarism. — It is a 
crime, however, which never does any harm. 
A good writer seldom deigns to borrow (ran 
an inferior ; and if he borrow from an equal 
or superior, the world will assuredly find it 
out, and " render to Csesar the things which 
are Caesar^," aod heap indignation on him 
who steals the mental property of another. 
If, however, an acknowledgement is tnadc, 
with the confession, the crime expires. 

Since Pope^s day, especially, imitatioDS 
frqm the ancients have never been consi- 
dered unfair ; but their labors have rather 
been considered a common garden where 
aO, possessiog the power, have access, to 
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cKoose the flovrer that please* them most, 
proylded it is dressed acoordiDg^ to modem 
taste. 

Pope, who confesses that he studied and 
imUtUed them, says, that " the highest cha- 
racter for sense and learmog has been ob- 
tained bf those If ho ha^e been most indebted 
to them," (the ancients) ; and adds, ** there- 
fore, tliey who say onr thougfhts are not onr 
thoughts because they resemble the ancients, 
may as well say, our feces are not our own, 
because they are like ourfathers." 

Thus speaks a noble mind and generous 
spirit. Candor and magnanimity are the 
noblest attributes or genius; while dull and 
prosaic men are always on the alert to dis- 
cover blemishes in others, uofoigiving in 
hate, and zealous in persecution. 

Many of the first poets of the {^resent day, 
stand foully convicted of plagiarism. Scott, 
Moore, Montgomery, Hogg, &c. Byron, 
has borrowed more than any other, and ac- 
knowledged less: his original sources not 
'being very recondite*, most, nay, perhaps all 
his thefts have been discoTored ; and for this, 
some of his foes deny that he possessed the 
£rat requisite for a poet^^-originality. We, 
however, hazard our judgment in asserting, 
that he was the greatest the present century 
has seen. 

Soutbey has borrowed much, but like a 
trae christian, a$heisy made due acknow- 
ledgments, which takes away the moral 
crime. 

Campbell has never been a servile imita- 
tor or plagiarist— of all liring authors, be is 
freest from this crime ; and this is no small 
p raise i t is at least a striking proof of his 
originality and the resources of his own 
mind. 

The works of science are different from 
those of imagination. No man writing on 
acientific matters pretends, (and this is well 
enough known), to say only that which is 
original, if he did, that would at once be 
pretending to be the discoverer of the sub- 
ject ifhich he treats of, which nine times in 
ten, as every reader knows, is not the case 
Tbey howelrer make due acknowledgments^ 
though not always. In the course of my 
reading, I have detected many similar 
thoughts and expressions in different au- 
thon— -a few of these follow. 

** And back rtcoiled, he knew not why. 
SveoitUietouodhiiDteirbadiBede.** Collisi. 

*• How sweetly.** Mid the ceDtU neid. 

Of her owo gentle voice amiid. Moons. 

Collins wrote before Moore, and it is evi- 
dent to the most superficial observer, that 
these passages were produced by the same 
train of thought, though differently ex- 
pressed. 



* B/ro^i driciaal lourcsa not rtconditt f 

Kp. Lit. Gas. 



*' To tee thee, hear thee, call thss mloa.** 

MOORV, 

** To les thee, bear tbee, near tbee iUy.** 

Btmv. 

In this case, however, neither Byron nor 
Moore can be accused of plagiarism. Lalla 
Rookh, and the Bride of Abides, were 
written about the same time, m different 
countries, at least were published simul- 
taneously, so that when written; the one 
could not possibly hare seen the poem of the 
other. 

Who ia there ao base that would be a bendiDanI** 

SiABirsAaic 



«« 



Wha aasbaae as be a alave f » 



Boan; 



*< Ye lie, ye lie. ye Hart loud. 
Fu* loud I hear ye lie.** 

Oild Hillad or Sir P. Spsnr. 



** Ye lee, ye lee, ye ill wonya 
Eae loud 1 bear ye lee." 



Hoee. 



In these two oassages. Bums and Hogg are 
evidently guilty of plagiarism — ^but if wit- 
tingly or not, I pretend not to determine. 

•*The oifht is Ions that Berer find! a dfy,** 

and again, 

*' Time and the hour sets through the roughest day.'* 

SiAxsrsAas. 

" The lopgestday will have aa end.'* 

TSAOBOT OF laASlLLA. 



I can find no &ult with Shakspeare for using 
the same idea twice in the same play, but 
that excuse will not serve Southerne— it 
was plagiarism in him. 

Gray has committed innumerable plagiar- 
isms, many of which Professor Toung has 
exposed in his admirable critique on ** The 
Elegy in a Country Church Tard.^ 

Those disposed, by looking into authon of 
the present day both in England and Ameri- 
ca, may pique themselves for finding out 
similar passages, though few readers hare 
any concern how an author comes by his 
ideas if they be forcibly and naturally set 
down : pleasure being the chief object in 
Veading works of the imagination. X. 



CHINESB HELL. 

Among the Chinese, the anticipations of 
death are distressing. Their imagination 
has invented no fewer than ten hells; one 
consists of hills stuck full of knives ; ano- 
ther of an iron boiler filled with scalding 
water; a third is a hell of ice; in another 
the punishment is pulling out the tongue of 
those who tell lies ; another is a hell <^ poi- 
sonous serpents ; in another the yictim is 
drawn into pieces; anotlter is a bell of 
blackness and darkness ; and you may bear 
them praying in one, ^* May 1 not fall into 
the hell of swords ;** add others, into this or 
that place of torment. 



sin 
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THK COMCT AND THS EARTH. 

By Sdwin AtherstODe. 

SvUBBiTLT there came a fiery staii 
WanderiDg from out its orbit, masterleas. 
The dwellers of the earth,->tli€y were a race 
Mightier than ours, — ^lookM nightly on the $ky, 
And tbeir tboughta were troubled : night by 

night the star 
Gctw brighter, larger ;-^waving flames shot out 
That made the sky appear to shake and quiver, 
If fght after night it grew ;— the stars were 

^oench'd 
Belhre its burning presence ; — the moon took 
A p^ler-^and a paler hae : — nien clinitied 
Upon the mountains every eve to watch 
H*w it ar»se ; and sat upon the ground 
Alfttiigbt to gaze upon it. The day then 
Became the time for sleeping ; and iliey woke 
From feverish rest at erening to look out 
For the terrific visitor. M ight by night 
It iwell'd and brightened : — all the firmament 
Was kindled when it came. The waning moon 
Had died away ; and when she should have 
Again into the sicy, men found her not. [come 
Stilly still the heaven-fire grew ! — there was no 
But to the day succeeded a new day [night ; 
Of ttraoge and terrible splendour. Darkness 
Became a luxury ; and men would go [then 
To caves and subterranean depths to coot 
Their hot and dazzled eyes. The beuts of the 
Were restless and uneasy, knowing not [field 
Their hour for slumber: they went up and 

down 
Distractedly ; and, as they fed, would stop. 
And tremble, and look round, as if they featM 
Alurlung enemy. The thinp of prey, — 
Monsters that earth now knows not, — came 

abroad [day 

When th4 red night sun had gone down ; for 
With iu mild light less glar'd upon their eyes 
Than that fire-flashing £mament — Yet, — ^yet 
With every coming night the terrible star 
Expanded : meu had now no thought but that : 
All occupations were laid by : — the earth 
Was left untilPd : — the voyagers on the deeps 
Forsook their ships, and got upon the land 
To wait the unknown event. O'er all the world 
Unutterable terror reigned. Men now 
By thousands, and by tens of thousands, met-^ 
WondVing and prophesying. Day and night 
All habitable regions sent to heaven 
Wailings and lamentations and loud prayers. 
The ethereal shapes that peopled earth« as now, 
Saw with astonishment, hut not with fear, 
This strange disorder ;— -for the wreck of worlds 
Injures not them. The spirits of the sun 
LookM wondering down, expecting what might 

come; 
For right towards earth the blazing terror held 
Its awful course ; and all theahvss of space 
Resounded to the roarings wtJitk fires. 



• Night after night men still look'd out : — it 
Kigbt ftAer night, faster and fastcur still, [grew 
The crimson sky announced Its terrible coming 
Long ere it rose ; and after it went down 
Look'd red and fiery long. Each night it came 
LateTf— and liogerVl later in the mom. 
Till in the hea?ein the sun and it at once— 



Eastward and weatward— ehenei with diflerent 

lights : 
The sun, as still he shines, ineffably pure i 
The other of intensest burning red. 
But one was still the same ; — the other swellM 
Each day to a terrific bulk, and grew 
Dreadfully bright, till the out-blazed svn 
LookM pale,— and paler, — and at last went 

Ottt ^ 

And men knew not when be arose or set. 

* The terrible event was then at hand : 
Throughout the day the roarings of itt firea 
Oppiess'd all eais ; — and when the fwry sank 
Beneath the horizon, still throughout the night 
They heard its threateninp ; dying far away 
Till midnight ; then withttvery hour retumiog 
Ix>uder and louder, like advancing thunders 
Riding upon the tempest. 

* Yet once more 
It rose- on earthly eves. One-fourth the heavens 
Was covered by its bulk. Ere it had reacbM 
Its middle course, the huge ball almoct filled 
The sky*8 circumference ; and anon there was 
No sky ! — ^naught but that terrible wotM of 

fire, 
Glaring, — and roarings— and advancing still 7 

THE TTORLD WE HATE NOT SEEN. 

There is a world we have cot seen. 
That time shall .never dare destroy ; 

Where mortal footstep hath not been. 
Nor ear has caught its sound of joy. 

There is a region lovelier far 

Than sages tell or poets sing, 
Brighter tlwn 8ummer*s beauties are. 

And softer than the tints of spring. 

There is a world, and O how blest 1 
Fairer than prophets ever told ; 

And ntver did an angel guest 
One half its blessedness unfold. 

It is all holy and serene. 

The land of glory and repose ; 
And there, to dim the radiant scene. 

The tear of sorrow never flows. 

It is net fanned bj summer gele, 
^Tis not refresh d by vernal showers. 

It never needs the moon-1)eam pale. 
For tliere are known no evening bouse. 

No : for this world is ever bright. 
With a pure radiance all its own ; 

The streams of uncreated Ught 
Flow round it from the eternal throne. 

There, forms that mortals may not see. 
Too glorious for the eye to trace. 

And clad in peerless majesty. 
Move with unutterable grace. 

In vain the phitosophie eye. 

May stek to view the fair abode. 
Or find it in the curtain'd sky : — 

It ifl,THX DWXLLlirG PI^CB OF GO». 

THB MAS^UBB's song* 

The festal eye« o'er earth and sky. 
In her sunset robe looks bright ; 

And the pm^le hilla of Sicily, 
With their vineyardS) laugh in light. 
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From tli« marble cities of ber pitina 

Glail voices mingling swell ; 
But with yet more loud and loftj strains 

Tbey shall hail the ?e8per*beJl. 

Oh ! sweet the tones when the summer breeze 

Their cadence wafts afar. 
To float o^er the blue Sicilian seas^ 

As tbey gleam to the first pale star. 
The shepherd greets them on his height, 

The hermit in his cell ; 
But a deeper power shall breathe to-night. 

In the sound of the vesper-bell. 

MRI. HBMA9I. 

WILLIAM TELL's CHAPEL. 

[Prom the Oermao of Stolberg.] 

This holy spot— O view it well ! 
The birth-place 'twas of William Tell. 
Here, where his fathers pressM the sod, 
An altar now is rais'd to God. 

When first his mother viewed the boy, 
She joy'd with all a mother's joy ; 
She thought no longer of her smart. 
But clasp'd her infant to her heart. 

<« Great God !" she cried, « O ! may he be 
A servant firm and true to thee !" 
Bat God decreed by him to show 
Such deeds as armies could not do. 

He pour'd warm blood his veins along ; 
He made him as a war-horse strong ; 
He bade him range the mountain side, 
Fierce as the hawk, and fiery eyed. 

God gave the Youth, as teachers, none 
But Nature and his Word alone $ 
And oft, by secret desert streams, 
Fed bis high soul with heavenly dreams. 

The labours of the wave and field 
Longtime his manly limbs had steel'd ; 
Theit dangers had his sport been long, 
Ere yet be knew himself so strong — . 

Ere yet he felt his native land 
Most owe her freedom to his hand ; 
That he alone her foes could tame, 
And end her slavery and her shame. 



TO MANDANE. 

Oh ! blame me not, my gentle one. 

If cold in heart I seem ; 
But think the ill thou pond'rest on, 

As but a midnight dream. 

Oh ! blame me not ; oh ! doubt me not ; 

1 am not cold to thee ; 
Though former grief is not forgot, 

Thy heart is sah^witb me. 

Ob ! chide me not, if on my tongue 

No tender accents dwell ; 
The harp of peace is yet unstrung-* 

But thou mayst break the spell. 

Be ttill my own ; be what thou art ; 

An hour will soon appear, 
When thou shalt find this absent heart 

Will love as thine sincere. 

Then blame me not ; oh ! doubt me not ; 

T am not cold fo thee ; 
Though former grief be not forgot, 

Thy heart \» stfe with me. 



MELANCHOLY. 

The sun of the morning, 

Unclonded and bright, 
The landscape adorning 

With lustre and light. 
To glory and gladness 

New bliss may impart, 
Bui, oh ! give to sadness 

And softness a heart— 
A moment to ponder — a season to grieve* . 
The light of the moon, or the shadows of eve ! 

Then soothinc reflections 
Awake to the mind, 
• And sweet recollections 

Of friends who were kind ; 
Of love that was tender, 
And yet could decay — 
Of visions whose splendour 
Time wither'd away : 
In all that for brightness and beauty may aeem 
The painting of fancy, the work of a dream I 

The soA cloud of lightness. 

The stars beaming through-^ 
' The pure moon of brightness, 

The deep sky of blue^> 
The rush of the river 

Through vales that are still^> 
The breezes that ever 
Sigh lone o'er the hill, — 
Are sounds that can soften, and sights that im- 
part 
A bliss to the eye, and a balm to the heart. 



THE FLIGHT OF XERXES. 

I nw him on the battle eve, 

When like a king be bore him ( 
Proud boitii la glittering helm and greave, 

Aod prouder chiefs before blm : 
The warrior, and the warrior*s deeds, 
Tiie morrow, and the morrow*i aee(h— 

No daunting tboiighta came o*er him \-^ 
He look*d around hiro, aod his eye 
Defiance flaah'd to earth aod sky. 

He look*d on neeao :~lt9 broad breast 

Was covered with bit fleet ; 
. Oo earth,— and saw from east to west 

His bannered millioDt meet. 
While rock, aod glen, and cave, and cOhst, 
Shook with the war-cry of that host, 

The thunder of their feet ! 
He beard tb' imperial echoes ring. 
He heard, aod rcLT himself a king ! 

I saw him neit alone : nor camp. 

Nor chief his stras attended, 
Not- banners biased, nor coursera* tramp 

With war-cries proudly blended : 
He stood alone, whom Fortune high 
80 lately seem'd to deify. 

He, who with Heav*h contended, 
Fled, like a fugitive and slave. 
Behind, the foe,— ^fore, the wave. 

Re 8tood.—fleet. army, treasure gone, 

Alone, and In despair ! 
While wave and wind swept ruthless on. 

For T SKY were mooarcbs there; 
And Xksxks in a single bark. 
Where late bis thousand ships were dark, 

Must all their fury rtare ;— 
TsT glorious revenge was this, 
Tht trbpby, deathless Salamis ! 



It is reported of Sebastian, a very good 
Latin poet, that he could seldom ayoid 
speaking in verse, in hii coaunoa cbnrer- 
sation. 
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JRcman /iftghU ; or, the Tomb of the l$ci- 
floe. By Alessandro Verri. Translated 
oy^l^^y* New- York. ,1826. 

This is ooe of the most delightful works 
that erer has been writteo upon the days of 
old. It is founded' upon history, and the au- 
thor hat beeo cooscientiously faithful in all 
his kislorioal details ; while, from the sin- 
gular manner in which he has treated the 
Bttbje^ti the great majority of his pages are 
highly dramatic 

Ceant Verri commences his work by de- 
tailing the passionate admiration of ancient 
times, which the study of the classics had 
excited in his breast The annals of Rome, 
in particular, had for him a surpassing in- 
terest. He indulged his. imagination, by 
dwelling on the theme of her grandeur and 
her glory, until, at last, he was inflamed by 
a strange desire and cherished hope of sum- 
moniag the greatest Romans from their 
graves, and viewing them face to face. Un- 
der the influence of such and similar feel- 
ings, be left Lombardy for Rome, where he 
arrired in the autumn of the year. The 
long-sought tomb of the Scipios had just 
heen discovered. At the approach of night, 
tho author repaired to the cavern and enter* 
ed the sepulchre. While he was contem- 
plating the relics of the dead, the strange 
dfiiire of communing with departed spirits 
ag^n filled his heart. On a sudden he was 
startled by plaintive and increasing mur- 
murs— the earth shook, the bones rattled 
against the coffins, and human faces appear- 
ed slowly rising from them. 

<' At length every sarcophagus seemed to 
hold a spectre, standing and disclosing the 
upper part of the body. I saw the head and 
shoulders of children and young persons, 
and the upper half of the forms of men. — 
The females, with modest demeanour, stood 
shrouded in veils, which some of them drew 
aside. There were youths whose thick 
locks shaded their brows; they divided 
them on their foreheads, or flung them back 
upon thair shoulders; while other spectres, 
by their baldness and white hair, seemed to 

have died in the decline of their years. 

The ftces of young vii^ins, cut off" in the 
datrtfof their loveKdess, though shaded by 
4eatl^, were still blooming with a faint car- 
natien, like the tender tints of the cropped 
flower. But the eyes of the phantoms were 



heavy, as if weighed down by the alum- 
her of ages. While they gradually raised 
their heads, and fixed their glanc^ea on me 
with a slow and confused expression, like 
sleepers just awakened, I perceived a i^mm- 
pboric glare in a distant part of the cavern. 
It accompanied a spectre who advanced 
with a majestic mien, clothed in the white 
todfa, and resembling the consular •tatoes. 
His countenance was replete with mild dig- 
nity ; he seemed past the prime of man- 
hood ; an4 his aspect inspired respect and 
reverence. No sooner was he perceived 
by the spectres among the tombs, than they 
hurried to meet him, and pressed aroond 
him with admiration and homage; but there 
was something in their low voices too me- 
lancholy for language to express. Alone 
in the midst of the immense crowd that sur- 
rounded him, he stood proudly erect, with 
conscious superiority, and seemed preparing 
to address them. Almost breathless in anx- 
ious suspense, I leaned myself against the 
side of a tomb, subdued to silence by sen- 
timents of surprise and veneration." p. 5. 

This lofty and majestic phantom' was Ci- 
cero, and be is thus described by the au- 
thor— 

V He appeared. to be on the Feiige of age. 
His features were rather thin and deeply 
marked with the lines of thought, as if he 
had neglected sensual gratifications for io- 
tellectual pleasures. His calm seriousness 
of countenance showed that he was fond of 
reflection ; a pleasing modesty mingled with 
its thoughtful expression, evincing that he 
rather concealed than exposed his extensive 
acquirements. His hair was thin, partly 
gray, and cut carelessly around his head. 
His forehead was wrinkled at the base, ow- 
ing to a habit of concentrating his thoughts 
in deep meditation. > His eyes were lari^e, 
and rolled slowly, shining with a peculiar 
brightness, which I cannot affirm tbey pos- 
sessed during life. Over these were broad, 
thick, and well-arched brows. His com- 
plexion was rather pallid, and his mouth 
large ; his lips were thick, especially the 
under one. His chin was well proportion- 
ed, and while silent he often rested it on his 
left hand, a habit carefully recorded by 
Plutareh, who has not forgotten to mentioo 
in his biography that customary attitude. 
He was above the ordinary size, and attired 
in a white, toga.^ p. 11. 

Cicero and the author then converse oan a 
variety of subjects, when the sound of many 
voices fiUs the air, and throngs of proud and 
martial spectres, clad in difi*erent garbs, ap- 
proach. Amongst them Cicero discoTers 
Marcus Brutus, whose heartless vanity still 
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clings Co him in death*— his first trords are, 
** I am be, still ready to stab a tyrant."— 
While Cicero and Bmtus are about to em- 
brace, another spectre (Antony) springs be- 
tireen them— he and Bmtus inveigh against 
each other, vhen a phantom rashes forirard, 
bis eye sternly fixed upon them. This is 
Julius Caesar. He bursts forth in a strain 
of fierce invective against Brutus, who, 
with stoical seriousness, remains silent. Ci- 
cero steps forward and pacifies both parties ; 
and the placable Caesar (we are sorry that 
the author has thus sketched it) grasps the 
hand of his vain and black-hearted assas- 
sin, in friendship. The author then makes 
the arch-hypocrite Brutus, for such he- was 
in reality, say with an air of sincerity, 
** Oh, Casar, I struck thee, not because I 
hated thee, hot because I pitied Rome !'^ 
He afterwards adds, that he was rewarded 
by ** the consciousness of a jnst and gene- 
rous purpose." Was he indeed ! it may 
bare been so— but his reward ought to have 
been very diflforent- the scorpions of a 
guilty conscience, and the goads of mortifi- 
ed vanity, ought to have been, and probti- 
bly were, the reward of this coxcombical 
patriot and sanguinary parricide. 

Caesar then addresses the phantoms, ex- 
posing the corruption of the Republic, and 
justifying his own conduct This harangue 
is the most doqoent part of the whole work. < 
He sketches the character of those curses 
of Rome, the tribunes Satnrninus and Dru- 
BUS, and describes the enormities of Marius 
and Sylla. He then states his own motives 
and actions, previously to the awful hour 
when he rendered himself subject to the 
dreadful curse invoked upon the head of 
that commander, who should dare to cross 
the Rubicon with his army. He continues, 

** What painful recollections that name 
awakens ! I could not move from the shore, 
and trembled like a child in presence of an 
angry mother. I had scarcely placed my 
toot upon the bridge, when I felt expiring in 
my breast that courage which till then had 
risen superior to the greatest dangers. A 
tremor of awe repressed my bold spirit, and 
I seemed to feel upon my throbbing heart 
the hand of my country. Wavering and 
irresolute, I turned to Asinius. PoUio ; it 
depends upon ourselves to return^ said I, with 
a faltering voice ; yet another step and we 
cannoty but uiill have to recur to the decision 
of arms. He said nothing in answer, and 
all who were around me seemed by their si- 



lence to condemn my pious hesitancy. At 
length 1 passed the boundary, with such fieelr 
ingsas he must have* who hurries from a 
precipice, and closes bis eyes to hide from 
his vision the awful depths into which he 
plunges. Then Pompey, that famous war- 
rior, who had boasted that he need only 
stamp with his foot, and whole legions would 
start from the earth ; fled not only from 
Rome but from Italy, although his troops 
were superior to mine in numbers. The 
people favoured the march of my victorious 
squadrons, not forced by sanguinary vio- 
lence, bnt won by my generosity and for- 
giveness. I pursued Pompey closely, even 
into Greece, continually ofiering him peace 
on moderate conditions. Obliged at length 
to make a decisive trial, we came to battle 
in the plains of Pharsalia. There, I con- 
fess, 1 could not recognise Pompey the 
Great Overwhelmed, I presume, by his 
evil destiny, he fought badly and took to 
flight But if in this immortal state we 
may be allowed to glory in those virtuous 
deeds which did us honour upon earth, I 
may proudly repeat my efforts on that severe 
day to alleviate the horrors of your discom- 
fiture. As soon as I perceived the victory 
was mine, I hastened silong the ranks, loud- 
ly exclaiming to my soldiers, spare the Ro- 
mans ! These words suspended the animo- 
sity of the victors, and the vanquished, 
with full confidence in my good faith, made 
not even an endeavour to seek by flight the 
safety which they trusted to fiod with me. 
Bnt I remained a joyless conqueror ; that 
victory, bought with the blood of my 
fellow-citizens, was bitter to my heart. 
Glancing my eyes, full of tears, over that 
scene of destruction and death, 1 lamented 
aloud the necessity which had obliged me 
to recur to force at a time when the viola- 
tion of law, the contempt of authority, the 
insufficiency of control, and the infringe- 
ment of every right, left my country no oth- 
er means of enforcing her mandates than 
the liste4 field and the point of the sword. 

** Not content with forgiving all those 
who threw themselves upon my generosity 
after the battle, I wished to deprive myself 
of every motive to reve'oge ; I therefore 
burned, without ever having read them, 
niany of the letters of Pompey, which had 
fallen into my hands ; thus veiling from my 
own eyes the names of my enemies, rather 
preferring to live in peril than in suspi- 
cion. 

** But during the battle of Pharsalia, my 
severest apprehensions were for thee, O Bra- 
tus I for thee, who under the banners of 
Pompey, by whom thy &ther lost his life un- 
justly, wast arrayed against Caesar, who 
loved thee as his son. Before the action, I 
passed through the squadrons and gave or- 
ders to each of my soldiers to spare thee. 
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and to fiiTonr thy escape. BelieTe me, I 
felt a horror of impelliog feUow-citisens 
against one another, but shuddered more at 
the idea of eocoanteriog thee, or perceiving 
thee among the dead ! But if thou hadst 
such a thirst for my blood, irhy didst thou 
not then follow my footsteps ; why didst thou 
not then seize an opportunity in the oonfn* 
tkm of battle to shed it on the field, where 
it would hare flowed with honour ! Cer- 
tainly it would hare been nobler to. hare 
perished in the execution of so bold an at- 
tempt, than to surrire defeat only to entreat 
my oleniency, to obtain it, and then to bear 
for years friendship upon thy brow and ran- 
cour in thy heart; and at last, when the 
vefl that corers thy projects is thrown aside, 
to betray thyself to the world a paragon of 
perfidy and ing^ratitude. It seems to me 
that I still behokl thee, the murderous steel 
gleaming in thy grasp; and thy eyes rire- 
ted on mine with the sternness of inexora- 
ble resolre ! I was struggling, less orer^ 
powered by my wounds than by my an- 
guish, at discoreriog that my assailants 
were thone to whom I had been larish of fa- 
vours, and in whom I had placed the most 
generous oonfidenoe. But when. I saw thee 
too, Brntos I I would defend no longer a 
life wfaioh had become irksome to thee. 
Gorering my face with my robe, I shrunk 
net from your daggers, until my murmur- 
ing soul was released and fled hither for 
ever. I appeal to you, O Romans ! to the 
free testimony of your hearts, whether ye 
hare erer enjoyed a goremment more mo- 
derate, more bountiful, more paternal than 
mine. And thou, O Brutus ! who hadst 
already seen us, in our ciril wars, slaugh- 
tering each other, not for liberty, but for 
the choice of masters ; it was a strange in- 
fatuation in thee to think, that were I no 
more, no second tyrant would %rise less just 
than Caesar, and bind stronger fetters on a 
nation formed for slavery !** p. 46. 

Brutus rejoins with the cant of ** duty, 
patriotism, hatred of tyranny,^ and all the 
set terms with which similar hypocrites and 
knares hare, from time immemorial, deluded 
the world. The Gracchi, with their mo- 
ther, the majestic Cornelia, next approach ; 
and they are followed by ** a spectre, armed 
from head to foot, like a warrior ready for 
battle.^ This is Scipio iSmilianus, the son 
of Panlus iEmilius, and the adopted son of 
the Scipios. Many interesting conrersa- 
tions and narratires take place between the 
parties, faithful to the bbtory of their times. 
The approach of momiog disperses the 
spectriA, and leares the gratified and aston- 
ished mortal, who has seen and heard all 



that passed, alone amongst the tombs. He 
returns to the haunts of the liring, to slum- 
ber and to dream of the dead. 

For six successive nights the author re- 
pairs to the tomb of the Scipios, to meet the 
spirits of the dead. Marius and Sytta re- 
count and justify their deeds. The mild 
and gentle Pomponius Atticus — 

** Th« RomtD friend or Roaie*t letat inortil tniad. 
The friend of Tully»'*- 

addresses the throng, and exposes the cru- 
elty, the vices, and Che injustice of Rome, 
during his ssra. Then, fire haughty and 
patrician phantoms (the fire Scipios) come 
slowly forward, disdainfully frowning on the 
plebeian herd of spectres. Pomponius, who 
seems to be much more of a scold as a qri- 
rit than he was as a mortal, again sketehes 
the history of Rome and the deeds of this 
family of heroes, with great sererity. Ln- 
cretia comes next, and she fares little better 
in his hands ; but to all that is said, siie 
makes no reply, and glides away amongst 
the ghosts. Junius Brutus (the inexorable fa- 
ther,) Virginius and his immolated daughter, 
Poi-tius Cato, Pompey (who is accompanied 
by Cleopatra,) Octarios, attended by his 
laureate Horace, join the throng, and much 
recrimination, dispute, and inrectire enane 
«-when suddenly the ^wctres all hasten 
away in horror, at the appearance of a par- 
Ncide— the author remains, to whcMn tlie 
wretch describes his dark crime, and Ins 
dreadful punishment, in most appalliog lan- 
guage. 

This carries ns to the end of the third 
night At the next meeting, the apirits 
anxiously inquire of the stranger abont the 
present state and respectebility ef their be- 
fored city. " Our city,** they cry, ** our 
city, does one stone yet stand upon another ? 
fs she annihilated, or is sh^ remembered ?^ 
The stranger proposes that they ascend 
from the carerns and judge for themsehres. 
They go forth in the calm moonligfat and 
direct their steps in the first place to the Pa- 
latine Hill. While there, they meet the 
shade of Romulus, stalking orer the spot 
where he was murdered. After some con* 
rersation, the kingly shadow of him who 

" slew bit sallaBttwlo 
Witb ioexpitble aio**t~ 

requests the author to recount the history of 
Rome. He complies^Noma now discorers 
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himself and arrogates the honour of having i candour to explain and rectify the mistake. 



foonded the prosperity of Rome. This 
gires rise to a debate between himself and 
Romnlos, whether arms or religion had 
most advanced the empire. Romulus is 
worsted, and after having broken his spear 
in rage, he departs. The sullen and insult- 
ing Nero next makes his appearance ; the 
shades crowd around him with curses and 
reriJing^, and his mother springs from 
among tiiero, and lashes him with a scourge 
of scorpions. 

They next proceed to the Capitol, the 
Forum, the gardens of Sallust, and the 
Mons Sacer, when Pompey bitterly scofisat 
the plebeians and eulogizes aristocracy, 
while Tiberius Gracchus warmly defends 
democracy. After this (hey go to the baths 
of Diocletian and Titus, and pass through 
theCapena gate upon the Appian way. 
Thence they descend to the grotto of 

** SfSrim, fwett eraatioo of tome heirt 
Wbich found bo mortal reating place so fair 



Ai*«ridsal breast*' 

We hare not time to accompany them 
further, and must refer the reader to the 
book itself, which every classical scholar 
will read with intense pleasure. The work 
is adorned by sereral plates, designed by 
the genius of the lady wha has translated 
these pages, with great spirit and ability. — 
We do not feel ourselves at liberty togire 
her name, and will only say, that this is not 
the^sl time it has been entitled to honour- 
able commendation. 



Qenerai WaMngUm and Uu Jiiarqids 
ChasteUwe, 



TO TH£ MAR<IUI8 CHASTELLUX. 

New- Windsor, June 13, 1781. 
My dear Chevalier, 

I bear from the purport of the letter 
you did me the honour to write from New- 
Port mi the 9th, that my sentiments respect- 
ing the council of war held on board the 
Dukede Burgogne, (the 31st May,) hare 
been misconceived, and I shall be very un- 
haf^y if they receive an interpretation dif- 
ferent from the true intent and meaning of 
them. If this is the case, it can only be 
attributed to my not understanding the bu- 
aiaeaa of the Duke de Lancnn perfectly. 
I will rely therefore on your goodness and 



if any has happened. 

My wishes perfectly coincided with the 
determination of the board of war, to con- 
tinue the fleet at Rhode-Island, provided it 
could remain there in safety with the fisroe 
required, and did not impede the march of 
the army toward the North river ; but when 
the Duke de Lauzun informed me that my 
opinion of the propriety and safety of this 
measure was required by the board, and 
that became hither at the particular re- 
quest of the Counts Rochambean and do 
B to obtain it, I was reduced to the 

painful necessity of delivering a sentiment 
difierent from that of a most respectable 
board, or of forfeiting all pretensions to can- 
door, by tbe concealment of it. Upon tbis 
ground it was, I wrote to the Generals to 
the eiEcct I did, and not because I was dis- 
satisfied at the alteration of the plan agreed 
to at Weathersfleld. My fears for the safe- 
ty of the fleet, which I am now persuaded 
were carried too far, were productive of a 
belief, that the Generals, when separated, 
might feel uneasy at every mysterious pre- 
paration of the enemy, and occasion a fresli 
call for militia. This had some weight in 
my determination to give Boston (where I 
was sure no danger could be encountered 
but that of a blockade,) a preference to 
Newport, where, under some circumstan- 
ces, though not such as were likely to hap- 
pen, something might be enterprised. 

The fleet being at Rhode Island, is atten- 
ded certainly with many advantages in tbe 
operation proposed, and I entreat that you 
and the gentlemen who were of the opinion 
that it ought to be risked there for these 
puipoees, will be assured, that I have a high 
sense of tbe obligations you meant to confer 
on America by that resolve, and that your 
zeal to promote the common cause, and my 
anxiety for the safety of so valuable a fle^t, 
wera the only motives that gave birth to ihe 
apparent difference in our opinion. 

I set that ralue upon your friendsHp and 
candour, and that implicit belief inyour at- 
tachment to America, that they vte only to 
be equalled by tbe sincerity wAh which, I 
hare the honour to be. 
My dear Sir, 

Your most obidient and 
Obliged^rvant, 

G;o. Washi-n^ton, 
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MQUiii VarooD. April 3S, ITW. 
Mydear Alarquis, 

In reading your rery friendly and ac- 
ceptable letter of the SUt of December, 
1787, which came to hand by the last mail, 
I was, asyoa may well suppose, not less de- 
lighted than surprised to come across that 
plain American woid, «' My Wife."— A 
Wife !— well, my dear Marquis, I can hard- 
ly refrain from smiling to find that you are 
caught at last I saw, by the enloginm you 
often made on the happiness of domestic life 
in America, that you had swallowed the 
bait, and that you would, as surely as you 
are a philosopher and a soldier, be taken, 
one day or other. So, your day has at 
length come.— I am glad of it, with all my 
heart and souL It is quite good enough for 
you :— Now, you are wellserred for coming 
to fight in favour of the American rebels, 
all the way across the Atlantic Ocean, by 
catching that terrible contagiob, which, like 
the small-pox, or the plague, a man can only 
hare once in his life, because it commonly 
lasts him (at least with us in America— I 
dont know how you manage these matters 
in France) for his lifetime.— And yet. after 
all the maledictions you so richly merit on 
the subject, the worst wish I can find it in 
my heart to make against Madame deChas- 
tellux and yourself, b, that you may neither 
of you get the better of this domestic feli- 
city during the course of your moftal ex- 
istence. 

If so wonderful an event should have oc- 
casioned me, my dear Marquis, to ha?e 
written in a strange style, you will under^ 
stand me as clearly as if 1 had said, (what 
in plain English is the simple tnith^) do me 
tbe justice to believe that I take a heartfelt 
interest in whatever concerns your happi- 
ness ; and in this view, I sincerely congra- 
tilate you on your auspicious matrimonial 
cosoexion, 

I am happy to find that Madame de Chas- 
tellttxis ao intimately connected with the 
Dncheis of Orleans, as I have always un- 
derstood «hat this noble Lady, was an illus- 
trious pattern of connubial love, as well as 
an excellenimodel of virtue in generaL 

While yon '«ave been making love under 
the banner of Kymen, the great personages 
of the north have been making war under 
the inspiration, or, rather, the infiituatioo of 
Mars* Now, for iif part, I humbly con- 



ceive you had much the best and wisest of 
the bargain ; for certainly, it is more conso- 
nant to all the principles of reason and re- 
ligion, (natural and revealed,) to replenibh 
the earth with inhabitants, rather than de- 
populate it by killing those already in ex- 
istence ; besides, it is time for the age of 
knight-errantry and mad heroism to be at 
an end. 

Your young military men, woo want Co 
reap the harvest of lauiels, dont care, I sup- 
pose, how many seeds of war are sown ; 
but, for the sake of humanity, it is devoutly 
to be wished, that the manly employment 
of agriculture, and the humanizing benefits 
of commerce, should supersede the waste 
of war, and the rage of conquest ; that the 
swords might be turned into plough shares 
— ^the spears into pruning hooks— nnd, as 
the Scripture expresses it, ** the nations 
learn war no more.** 

I will now give you a little news from this 
side the Atlantic, and then finish. Am for 
us, we are plodding on in the dark road of 
peace and politics. We, who live in these 
ends of the earth, only hear of the rmnoun 
of war, like the roar of distant thunder. It 
is to be hoped our remote local situation 
will prevent us from being swept into its 
vortex. 

The constitution, which was proponed by 
the Federal Convention, has been adopted 
by the states of Massachusetts, Coonecti- 
cnt, Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
Georgia. No state has reiected it. The 
Convention of Maryland is now sitting, and 
will probably adopt it, as that of South Ca- 
rolina will do in May. The other conven- 
tions win assemble early in the summer. 
Hitherto there has been much greater una- 
nimity in favour of the proposed govern- 
ment than could have reasonably been ex- 
pected. Should it be adopted, (and I diink 
it will be,) America will lift up her head 
again, and, in a few years, become reqiect- 
able among the nations. It is a flattering 
and consolatory reflection, that our rising 
republic has the good wishes of all phikMo- 
pbers, patriots, and virtuous men, in all na- 
tions, and that they kx>k upon it as a kind 
of asylum for mankind. God grant that 
we may not be disappointed in our ho* 
nest expectations by our folly or per- 
verseftesB ! 
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Widi seBtiments of the purest attach- 
meat and esteem, I hare the honour to he, 
My dear Marquis, 
Your hiost obedient and 
Humble senrant, 

Geo. Wabhihoton. 

P. 8. If the Dnke de Lanzun is still 
with you, 1 b^ yon will thank him, in my 
name, for his kind remembrance of me, and 
make my compliments to him. 

May Ui. — Since writing^ the above, I have 
been faroured with a duplicate of your let- 
ter, in the hand writing of a lady, and I can- 
not close this, without acknowledging my 
obligations to the flattering postscript of the 
fair transcriber. In effect, my dear Mar- 
quis, the characters of this interpreter of 
your sentiments, are so much fairer than 
those through which I hare been accustom- 
ed to decipher them, that I already consider 
myself as no small gainer by your matrimo- 
nial connexion ; especially, as I hope that 
your amiable amanuensis will not forget, at 
some times^ to add a few annotations of her 
own to your original text. 



The Wetkly Pra$. About a fortnight 
ago, an article appeared in the Evening 
Post, commenting, in very friendly terms, 
upon the New-Yoiic Literary Gazette. 
Some of our coteroporaries have taken ex- 
ceptions against the praise thus bestowed — 
to this we hare no right to object, and 
while we freely acknowledge our g^tifica- 
tion at having received approbation from 
such a source, we will not say that it is me- 
rited, for that would be ** blowing our own 
trumpet,** which we trust we shall never 
do : nor will we say that we do not deserve 
any praise, for that would be mock-modesty 
and pretended humility. But insinuations 
have been made which we deem it proper to 
repel. One editor has expressed a belief 
that the article in the Post was written by a 
person, (a foreigner), who was formerly edi- 
tor of the Minerva, and who inserted it in 
the Post out of good will to ourself. Ano- 
ther editor has insinuated the same thing, 
and a third holds out th<S idea that the arti- 
cle was not written by Mr. Colei^aH. 

To put this matter to rest, the use of the 
first person singular must for once be par- 
dm^— I have no connexion, no fellow- 
ahip, and no intercourse with- the person 



who was formeriy editor of the paper former- 
ly called the Minerva— there is no cordial- 
ity, no friendship between us ; and nothing 
under heaven con «ver create a reciprocity 
of feeling, or a reciprocity of interest, be- 
tween that person and myself. It is unne- 
cessary at present to assign the reasons — it 
is enough to make known the fact Hence- 
forth, no honourable enemy will either as- 
sert or insinuate the drntrary. 

And now for the other insinuation. We 
have taken the pains to obtain direct au- 
thority for patting down all misrepresenta- 
tion— <m this authority, we assert, that the 
article in the Post was written by Mr. 
Coleman himself ; and we take pleasure in 
publicly acknowiedgfing, that we have al- 
ways found a candid, liberal-minded, and 
warm-hearted friend, in this gentleman^ for 
such he is in the true sense of the word. 

This statement of fiicts will satisfy the 
editors in question, that the persons, who- 
ever they may be, that gave them the in- 
formation on which they grounded their se- 
parate opinions, have deceived them, proba- 
bly with the laudable purpose of creating a 
paper quarrel between them and ourselves. 
In politics, editorial warfare is necessary ; 
but we do not see how the cause of litera- 
ture is to be advanced by disputes, bicker- 
ings, jealousy, or ill-will, amongst literary 
men, unless there be just cause. If an 
editor pretends to be a man of letters, 
while, in reality, be is an ignoramus ; if he 
be self-conceited, inflated, and dogmatical ; 
if he be disingenuous, unfair, hypocritical, 
and impertinent, then he is fair game ; he 
is unfit for his station and ought to be expo- 
sed in his true character. 

We have hitherto preserved the strictest 
courtesy towards the conductors of literary 
papers in this city, nor have we had any 
reason to complain of any deficiency on 
their part In three instances within the 
last three months we have suppressed pas- 
sages in articles written by correspondents, 
ridiculing the conductor of a weekly paper, 
solely from a desire to assist in establishing 
an editorial courtesy, instead of an editorial 
jealousy. We have every reason to believe 
a similar desire actuates some of our fellow 
editors, and we hope that it may actuate 
all. If, however, we must have battle, let 
it be a ikir fight : let an editor^ talents, 
taste, acquirements, and character, be 
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compared with his pretensionB, and if he he 
foaod wantioi^, let him sink. 

We see do occasion ibr paper warfares 
between Kteraiy editors — the world is wide 
•noogh Ibr as all, and the interests of lite- 
rataro are general, not partiaL There 
shonld be cordiality and co-operatioD in her 
supporters, and they abonld be inflnenced 
by an hoDooraMe emulation ; not by petty 
jealousy and enrions nralry. 

With these sentiments, which will, we 
are persuaded, be appreciated by some of 
our profession, we take leave of the subject 
We shall do wrong to no man ; we shall suffer 
no man to wrong ns with impunity ; we 
shall seek no quarrel ; but we shall shrink 
from none. 



trembling, then, that we confess onr incapa- 
city to distinguish between tenor and tre- 
ble, between qnarer and demisemiqaaTer. 



Philology, The editor of the Commer- 
cial says, that ** sereral editors are deter- 
mined to translate the substantire taieni in- 
to the already sufficiently numerous family 
of verbs,^ This is certainly a mistake — 
the word has never been, and cannot be 
used as a verb. When we speak of a to- 
/enfedman, the word is an adjective. A 
verb must have some subject or agent— we 
cannot say, " one man talented another,^ 
or " hoe talented^ or vfill taUnty or duill ta- 
ieni^''* iiCy and if <' talent^ cannot be used 
as a verb, *< talented^ cannot be a partici- 
ple, for the participle is derived from the 
verb. The word is neither more nor less 
than an adjective, denoting a menial qual- 
ity ; and although it is not in the dictionary, 
it is more useful and necessary than many 
that are more favoured. 



Muiic. A writer, alluding to the Editor 
of this paper, asks, '^ What does he know 
about music ?^ Answer. We know no- 
thiug about it, and have never made any 
pretensions that way. Have we ? We ne- 
ver attended a singing-school more than 
once, and then we made such horrible dis- 
cord, that the singing-roaster remains to 
this day our mortal foe. In these days, 
wlien every body knows every thing ; when 
ready-made scholars are as cheap and as 
plenty as ready made coffins, a man^ ** re- 
putation is gone,^ if he is content to pass 
for no more than he is worth, and does not 
proclaim himself an adept in all arts, sci- 
ences, and languages. It is with fear and 



Mr. CardelPs SyHem tf Chrammar*'^ 
Mr. C. affirms, that all verbs signify cmImr, 
that there is no such thing in the phitoen- 
phy of language, as a passive or a iMiiter 
verb. We shall qnote extensively, in tfcis 
number, from his arguments in sopport of 
this assertion — the subject is one of deep 
interest, and the author is an eloquent rea- 
soner. 

^ The strong arguments of the Schools 
seem directed chiefly against the activity of 
the verbs to he and to Ivte ; but how fidhi- 
cious is the objection, that man has no in- 
dependent power to sustain and preserve 
himself in life, and that, at every mooieot» 
he relies on his God to enable him to live. 
It was, of coarse, only by the same Divine 
sustenance, that Moses wrought all the won- 
ders in Egypt; led the Israelites throogh 
the Red Sea; smote the rock, and drew 
forth a refreshing stream, in tibeparcbisg 
desert. Without the same upholding aid, 
how is any action of man to be perftyrmed, 
at any period of his being ? So far as lan- 
guage, or any distinguishable principle of 
philosophy, is concerned, man supports, up- 
holds, and continues, himself in life, by his 
own free will, as much as he quenches hia 
thirst with a drink of water. The mle 
which would refer the verbs he and isas, to 
the dirfct agency of the Creator, wonld al- 
so make the name of the living God the sub- 
ject of every verb, in all tongues, which de- 
pendent beings could frame. 

'* It is no way inconsistent, in philosopby, 
language, or feet, to say, either ** The 
storm destroyed the armada,^ or that it was 
*' He who rides on the whirlwind and di- 
rects the storm ;^ nor in saying the light- 
n ing strikes the tower, do we contradict, in 
the least degree, the all-including thought, 
that the power, and the immediate provi- 
dence of God, directs the bolt 

** Language applies to all agents, and all 
objects, on one common principle ; fer the 
plain reason that it could not be applied oq 
any other. 

'' A beaver, a clam, and a log, as well as 
the man, are, in the structure of speecbt 
considered indepeodent, self acting, and 
seU'-suatained ; Aofdif^ their several pfaeet 
and re/olion*, as links in the boODdlesa 
chain ; each, according to its nature |ire- 
ierving Ufe orgaanizaJ^ony and cofinstoicy of 
its parts ; exercuing its proper quaUHei and 
fttncHona ; and producing such effeeU on 
surroundiag objects, as bdong to its abso- 
lute and relative power to act. 
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** The logy unobatructed by its Uocking^, 
toUm iUeif OD the man, and crufhet kirn to 
death. The ** thin ayre,^ mvisible, impal- 
paUe, and the moit uosubttantial portion of 
matter, yet tolerably known to8cien€e« eon- 
verit itself into the hurricane, proitraU» the 
Jortii^ and nrtadM dutruelion in its coane. 
The lame thin mr^ confined in the deep re- 
ceises of the earth, by caoaes beyond the 
reach of hnoMa kin^ r^dct kmgdam$^ 
heaoet up new i$lan4t throo^ the sea, 
shakes down the tried vxMsy and nnke the 
frightened tenania of the palace and the 
dungeon, in one common grave. 

*' Preparatiom of phosphor, solphnric a- 
cid, and potash, brought in contact, under 
water, set themtelvee on fire, and bum till 
one or all are consumed. With the million 
farms of commotion, constantly taking 
placty in all tlte constituents of the material 
world, shall we still continue to learn as a 
rule of speech, the absurd lesson that mai^ 
ter can neither eauit an odioii, nor j^rothtce 
vkyejfed? The lump of gold which still 
k^pe its place at the bottom of the mine, 
retains at least its cohesion^ gronitaHtM^ and 
repulsion^ if it could exeri its aciion in no 
other way ; and the cobic foot of matter 
which oea^pies the center of the globe has 
its proportional in/hence on the circomTol- 
ving spheres. Could we suppose such mass 
destitute of all possible tendency to money it 
would then possess what the colleges liare 
happily named ** vis inertia,^ or the power 
to lis ML 

^ ft is impossible for the imagination to 
cottceive any thing, even in the grammati- 
cal creation, more inanimate than a ** neo' 
ter verfr ;'"* yet this illusire representatire of 
qutesoence, positively, actively, and transi- 
tively, *' expresses heingy or a state of 6e- 
in/s^.^ The passive verb, too, the next tame 
thing in the verbal world, includes a transi- 
tive action, wiUi its governed object, in eve- 
ry attempt to define it. What other verbal 
subject, or nominative word, then, can pos- 
sibly typify a thing too dead to act ?^ 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Thb Post Master 6. of the U. 8., is one of 
the most efficient and vigilant public oAcen 
in the country. A person in Litchfield who 
bad for some years been Deputy Postmas- 
ter, and who says he had received a promise 
of the appointment of Post Master, was late- 
ly disappoinUdhj Mr. McLean. He wrote 
to demand the reasons, and received the 
following reply. It is pungent enough m 
all conscience, and would spoil the appetite 
of any man for his dinner. That copioos 
artida in law, an indietraent for assault and 
battery, does not contain a gnreater variety 



of chaige^— mch a letter is a more gritvow 
battery than ** stida, staves, dabs, and 
stones;'' .tongs and shovels, broadsword, 
cane, and rattan, blunderbuss and blud- 
geon. 

P*f( Qfiu Dtpvrimtni^ Uk Jwu, 18SS. 

The allegations against you are numerous 
and strong, and are chiefly these : 

That you cannot write or read well ' 
enough— -are not a safe accountant— have 
been guilty of the grossest negligence in 
not delivering letters when called for, a neg- 
ligence always inconvenient, and often at- 
tended with injury—- deliver letters frequent- 
ly to persons for whom they were not in- 
tended, and suffer them to be takea away— 
fail to send letters and packets by the mail 
in proper time-— sometimes send off the mail 
without puttipg into it any letters or packets 
that had been lodged at your office— reverse 
the destination d[ letters, and send them 
back to the places from whence they came 
—have not sense to discover the error after 
the letters have been repeatedly returned— 
make frequent and gross mistakes in the 
bills forwarded to other offices— open pack- 
ages addressed to other oflice»— when a mail 
is ealled for by the Post Master of a neigh- 
bouring office, hand eat any one, right or 
wrong— disobey the regulations respecting 
dead newspapers, appropriate half a doaen 
of them for two or three years to your own 
use, and resort to the miserable specmktion 
of selling them for wrapping paper— fill up a 
circulating library with periodical works 
obtained in this way — are uncourteoos in 
your behaviour— odious to the population— > 
heap error upon error, and avail yourself of 
these errors in order to supplant your em- 
ployer—have been tried by the vicinage 
and found wanting — and to sum up, they 
chaige you with want of principle and capa- 
city. 

Respectfully, your obedient, 

JOHN McL&AN. 



An eminent preacher of the last century, 
was once asked, why he never preached on 
the more sublime texts which Job, Isaiah, 
Daniel, and the Revelations would have fur- 
nished him ? to which he thus replied, ** I 
yn afraid of exciting expectations by the 
text which may be disappointed by the ser- 



mon. 
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[rrantbe WMhingtooGAMtte.] 
" VIVE LA BAGATELLE." 

Mr. Elliot, In your Gazette of the Sth 
instant, I observed a piece, copied from the 
American Fanner,on the subject of gun bar- 
rels. The remarks of the writer display an 
unusual degree of science and ability— and 
I perfectly agree with him in the preference 
which he seems to entertain for long barrels. 
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It would DO donbt be of considerable adyaii* 
i»ge to the sporting; community if other gen- 
tlemen *^ in the habit of making experiments 
in shooting'' were equally communic^tiTe of 
their information on the subject. The wri- 
ter, however, mentions one or two fiicts 
which may possible occasion a little surprise 
among a portionof your readers. He says,for 
example, *^ I ha^e shot my four feet six inch 
^un through fiye inches of poplar scantling, 
and can prove that I have shot a ball through 
the blade of a broad axe.** Though the 
assertion may appear somewhat extrava- 
gant, yet it will be easily credited by those 
who are accustomed to shooting- with a long 
barrel, and when compared with the cir- 
cumstances which I am about to relate— 
and which, if necessary, can be C(MTobora- 
ted by at least twenty respectable citizen 
—will not seem at all improbable. 

Some years since, about the latter end of 
September, I made one of a shooting party 
which consisted of Major Ixmgbow of the 
British Army, Baron Munchausen, a Prus- 
sian nobleman, then on his travels through 
this country, and my friend and neighbour 
Dr. Bouncer, of Charles County. To- 
wards the close of the day, something gave 
rise to a discussion relative to the proper 
length of gun barrels ; and though we were 
all in favour of a long barrel, yet, in order 
to satisfy ourselves ftUly of the correctness 
of our opinion, we determined to make a 
few experiments with our fowling pieces.-— 
I had with me at that time, a favourite gun, 
the barrel of which was exactly forty-three 
feet in length. When it came to my turn 
to shoot, I singled out an oak tree, at the 
distance of a mile and a half, and which, 
upon measurement afterwards, we found to 
be upwards of two hundred and ninety-five 
feet in ciroumference. Extraordinary as it 
may appear, through the heart of this tree, 
with an ordinary charge, I shot my gun, 
shot pouch, powder flask, and g^me bag, 
containing fifteen turkey buzzards, a ra? 
coon, a blue monkey, and a flying rhinoce- 
ros, which I had bagged in the course of the 
day ! ! As soon as the result of my shot 
was perceived, there was a universal ex- 
clamation of surprise from my companions ; 
and our astonishment was considerably aug- 
mented when my pointer dog jumpe^ 
through the hole which had been made in 
the tree, and returned the same way, bring- 
ing back in his mouth my gun and fowling 
apparatus. From this fact it will be seen 
that the writer's assertion that he shot his 
gun through five inches of poplar scantling, 
is very credible ;— -or if it be not, at least, 
like some of the narratives of my friend 
Dr. Bouncer, it wants nothing but probabi- 
lity to make it so. 

The other circumstance which he men- 
tions, of shooting a ball through the blade 



of a broad axe, I can easily credit, in caOBe' 
quence of an exploit performed by myself 
on the same expedition mentioned above. — 
We had set out very early in the momiDg'* 
and continued hunting with nnusoal suc- 
cess (as may be judged from the cootents of 
my game bag) until pretty late in the after- 
noon, when becoming somewhat fittig^ed 
and hungry, the Doctor proposed that we 
should repair to a small tavern which was 
near, in order to refresh ourselves. We 
did so— and after endeavouring to coax 
down a glass of execrable whiskey, vHiich 
was the only liquor in the possession of oar 
host, we requested him to prepare some din- 
ner, and gfave him for that purpose, a part of 
our game. With the dinner we made oat 
tolerably well — ^but by way of desert, there 
was brought upon the table a laige diah of 
apple dumpliiq^s, which, upon trial, we 
fi>und so excessively hard that onr teeth 
could make no more impression upon Chem, 
than upon a bomb-shell. By way of a joke, 
I took my gun, put in a small chai^ of 
powder, and then rammed into itrnfuef the 
dumplings ; and there being a blacksmith in 
the vicinity, we went to his shop, and I hoLT- 
gained for permission to shoot at his aaviL 
Having obtained that, I stood off^ sir, at the 
distance of three hundred and fifty yaids, 
fired, and put eight of the dumplinga tiuroui^ 
the anvil ! Tte blacksmith, a very intelli- 
gent, respectable man, still resides at the 
same place, and is willing at any moment, 
to testify to the fact, as will, also, my liriend 
Dr. Bouncer, and many others who were 
present. The anvil was so completely rid- 
dled and cut to pieces as to be of no lue to 
the smith ; hut as he was a poor man, and 
the result had been unexpected to all of at, 
I paid him the value of it, and had it con- 
veyed to my bouse, where it is literally 
open to the inspection of any gentleman who 
may favour me with a visit. 

If you think that the cause of science 
will, in any manner, he subserved by pab- 
lishing this letter, you are perfectly wel- 
come to insert it in your Gazette. 

I am, sir, with great respect, 
' Your obedient servant, 

Herman Lvoncr, M. D. 
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PART I. 
Tbe gtoomy J»il, 



ITnpitied and unheard where misery moans ; 
Where stekneks pines: wb«re thirst aod hunger burn, 
And poor Biifortiiae (bell tbe latb of vice " 

THOMBOV. 

It has been my intentioa, as a waoderer 
tbrou^ the worlds to do justice to every 
country. I have prai^ in tbe most unqual- 
ified manner, tbe many ^ood qoalities of the 
French, and have had pleawre in descri- 
bings places, institntions, and thipgs which 
were praise-worthy ; nor have I spared my 
own countrymen, or my own feelings, when 
I bad to take notice of prejudices and oddi- 
ties, (things, which if a man possess, he 
should leave behind bim when he goes 
abroad) ; and I must, in like manner, be al- 
lowed to be candid with the foreigner when 
I have the task to perform of faithful de- 
scription, and blame where I must. It has 
been my rule through life never to shrink 
from a scene of lowly or ef suffering huma- 



nity, nor to turn my back upon the cottage, 
or the prison, because the palace or other 
stately edifice was at band; such a con-lnoceoce would Insure a happy translation to 



I and on finding soch^a noisome and disgrace- 
ful duogpon for unfortunate, and often ho- 
noarable debtors^ in the midst of a city fa- 
med for humanity and for politeness, and 
where the high example of -piety set the peo- 
ple, would induce one to think that care 
might be bestowed on every fellow-crea- 
ture, and tbe more so, as tbe other public 
buildings and institutions of the French me- 
tropolis aie so celebrated. 

Were I to travel through unknown re- 
gions, without tbe power of oral communi- 
cation, I should in a great measure judge of 
tbe state of civilization from their public li- 
braries, schools, hospitals, and prisons ; aod 
if I found the former shut to the inquiring 
stranger, and the two latter confined, un- 
healthy, and unheeded by the eye of huma- 
nity, I should pronounce the nation as igno- 
rant and oppressive. Tbe two first exam- 
ples entitle France to much admiration, tbe 
last still savours of the dark and barbarous 
ages ; and oh. Howard ! may .thy shade haunt 
the - Saiote-P^lagie, and thy example fire 
the emulation of some French philanthro- 
pist to interest himself for the captive debt- 
or ; may another Vincent Paole extend 
his humanity from the unprotected deserted 
infapt, to the being of full growth, more 
needy and more forlorn than that stamp of 
man, whose wants are fewer, and whose ia- 



trast may daszle and blind the ignorant, 
but it cannot mislead tbe philosophical ob- 
server. 

1 have ever been disgusted to see tbe su- 
perb public buildings, and gorgeous abodes 
of the great in Rome and Naples, contrasted 
by tbe squalid appearance of the poor, by 
galley slaves at the gate of Genoa, and by 
ail the evidence of immense poverty and 
wretobedness in the lower classes. In like 
manner, tbe cabins of the poor Irish, the 
degraded state in which I found them and 
tbeir babitatiens, has a long time and often 
filled me with indignation, when I have be- 
held at tbe same time the large and comfor- 
table abodes of tlieir absentee — ^nobility and 
gentry t standing like a mockery of woe. — 
Pretty much tbe same sentiments possessed 



my mind on examioiog tbe Sainte-F^lagie, 



those realms where tbe oppressor's iron rod 
is broken, where man no longer lords it 
over man. and where tbe wretch who traf- 
fics in human fiesh, whether as a slave-tra- 
der, or as a hardened creditor, has no place! 
May a wise and mild legislature turn an eye 
to the unsuccessful and unhappy man who 
pays the forfeit of his liberty, and a huge 
portion of life, to the usurer, or to the ex- 
pensiveness of the laws, aod deign to mete 
the punishment to the crime, by not adding 
the squalor of the jail to the degradation 
and broken-beartedness of the debtor, but 
most particularly of tbe stranger, who may 
pine, and weary, and wither away, and rot 
In the narrow limits of that prison, which is 
like the wreck of a vessel cut adrift from 
every friendly shore, and left to time and 
chance to bring up or to perish. 
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The very sight of the Sainte-P^Iagie, 
(and it is not among the worst of the pri- 
8008 in Fraoce] is horrible to the eye of hu- 
inanity; its numerous bolts and bars, its in- 
conveniences and privations, its securities 
and filth, sicken liie heart ; tljc debtor, if a 
stranger, may, on enteriug, exclaim with 
the unhappy Uian, 

" Veak auDimi di«t et ioeluctabile tempus.** 

A Frenchman may have some hope for libe- 
ration, usually five years, or a less period, 
if the tradesman or lawyer who Jeeds upon 
bis flesh (making him pay in person when 
he cannot in coin) gets tired of allowing 
bim tenpence a day. 

In order to render this cursory sketch of 
life (gloomy and heart-rending as it is) of 
the more utility, I shall divide tlie subject 
iotd two heads ; namely, tlie defects of the 
law of debtor and creditor, so far as* they 
regard strangpers, and the localities of this 
living charnel-house, with its inhabitants, 
and even its htmiours, depending oh the hap- 
py levity and philosophical bearing up a- 
gainsl misfortune, which the genuine cour- 
ageous French character possesses. This 
information was obtained from repeated vi- 
sits to a British half-pay officer, whose rich 
relations behaved in a most unfeeling man- 
ner to him, but who, I am happy to inform 
my reader, was liberated by the generosity 
of an Irish gentleman of small property, 
(an utter stranger) who was applied to by 
myself, and thus interested in the poor gen- 
thsman^s behalf. The greater proportion of 
strangers who were in the Sainte-Pclagie, 
when I visited my friend and examined It, 
were there on account of ruin brought on 
by play, or by rash and unsuccessful specu- 
lations : some were merely the victims of 
debt for the common necessaries of life, 
which was so swollen by law expenses, that 
all possibility to discharge it had vanished 
ibr ever. In nine cases out of ten, the 
dupes to their own credulity,, or the victims 
to bard circumstances, had given bills or 
promissory notes, (which are most dange- 
rous articles in France); on these they 
were arrested ' without bail being allowed, 
and in such cases the creditor has it in his 
power to refuse any security except of a 
banker, nay, even to refuse that, if he be 
of a barbarous nature. Another hardship 
i^, that if a foreigner thus arrested be de- 
tained on an unjust or swindling transac- 
tion, three weeks will, most probably, elapse 
before he can be liberated, and then his re- 
dress or damages will be trifling indeed. On 
such an instrument, the strong arm of the 
law has the power and right to send half-a- 
dozen gens d*armes and gardes de com- 
merce, with a juge de paix^ forcibly to en- 
ter his apartments; whilst this exposure, 
addfed to his lo long detention, (even if un- 



just), may ruin his credit for ever. Tbeo 
again, there is no gaol delivery, no insolvent 
act for him, no inmolahility of person as to 
rank, or as to the age of seventy, as in the 
case of the natives, but the prince or pea- 
sant may be buried in these livinf^ aepol- 
chres until he corrupt and rot, and the worm 
and the creditor may dispute his body, for it 
belongs to both. Merciful powers ! forget 
not these sufferers in their utmost need ! It 
is true that Uiere is a sort of walking place 
for the debtor, but it is too limited ; there 
is also a permission to be visited by friends 
and relations, but the restrictions and regu- 
lations attending such visits are so painful 
and repellent, that the latter will sooa de- 
cline coming, and the former roust poness 
courage and perseverance in order to coo- 
tinue beiug present at the daily degradatton 
of mankind ; for we oftener find relations 
in friends, than friends in relatioBs. 

What appears an inconsistency to aeio 
these bill transactions is, that wbeo gnea 
they possess all the qualities of a commer- 
cial negotiation, but when payment is en- 
forced by taking the body for the bill, and 
the blood in lieu of gold (both probaUy the 
price of articles overcharged in the ex- 
treme), the debtor has all the diaadvaDtages, 
without one advantage of a commercial na- 
ture ; Ae cannot become a bankrupt* whilst 
his agent or banker (a native) may have ra- 
ined him at the very Hme by a fiulnre, lair 
or fraudulent ; I could quote many instan- 
ces of this nature. Lastly, what seems the 
most unfair of all is, that this rigour U used 
against a nation which shows Uie greatest 
lenity and indulgeoce to foreigners ; for at 
the moment that the Briton may be breath- 
ing his last in a French prison, or hospital, 
where he still is a prisoner for life^ a French- 
man may contract debt in England, may be- 
come a bankrupt, or be enlarged by tlie in- 
solvency act, in three montlu, witbont bis 
property in France becoming liable to the 
creditor's claim. 



THE NOVELIST. 



THE STORY OF A DAY. 

It was summer, and I dwelt in a sonthcro 
and a sunny land. I had begun to he hap- 
p]^, and revel in the hixurtance of every 
thing that can delight the eye and gladdea 
the heart. But a wasting heat came, dispi- 
rited me, and I was sick of the ever-broil- 
ing, ever-burning sun. I ccniki not stic 
from my airy habitation ; and ennni, hate- 
ful ennui, stole by silent steps on roe* The 
vivid page of history, the exciting tale that 
told' of life, — its splendour and its storms, 
its happiness and its misfortune s coald not 
drive away the lassitude that had seized up- 
on me. Those images and deep-Yfroii^bt 
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t>ictare8 that once would have riTetted my 
attention, their beauty could not beper- 
ceiFed by my dull senses. My irhole sys- 
tem was unnerred, and I loathed thdfe||^try 
sun that shone on from day to day, adS'made 
life stagnant and wearisome. I had loved 
my new abode, and had forgotten the black- 
ness of the past ; but again memory was 
darkened, by rioting in the misery of by- 
gone times and events. As ( lay weak and 
fretful on my couch,' my mind was busy, 
and it was dyed with the dark colouring of 
gnawing repinings. I sought not to peruse, 
on memory's tablet, the exhilarating, the 
happy, and the light, but fondly lingered tm 
the sullen and the melancholy. My heart 
was saddened by my incessant musings, aqd 
I loved, dearly lov^ my sadness. 1 would 
sot be disturbed. The current of my fan- 
cies ran free, and after many an hour of 
troublous thought, I would sink into slum- 
bers that a&rded me little rest Wild and 
ansettled dreams were created by my busy 
brain, and made my sleep restless. It was 
the evening of a day of torment. The sun 
had shone yet more fiercely than before, and 
I could not cool my blood that was burning 
in my veins. I crawled to my window, and 
looked out to find some object to enliven. 
Not one was there in the wide view, that so 
oft had made my soul glad. The rays of 
the sun darted aslant, but they had not lost 
their power, and they were yet drying up 
and withering the grass and the tree. No 
cloud was seen in the sky, but it had not the 
deep blue of the chill and starry evening. 
The air was hot, and the warm earth return- 
ed the oppressive heat of heaven, in dim- 
ming vapours. Man and beast were with- 
out spirit. The team had ceased to break 
the bosom of the g^und. The sea seemed 
alugg^h, its waters heavy, and the wave 
di^ away upon the dull shore. I turned 
away, and my heart sunk withip me. Bet- 
ter, I thought, that the fevered pulse should 
beat its last, than that life should drag on so 
wearily, so hatefully. My body was Ian- 
i;uid, and I leaned my head on the cushion. 
Things gradually melted into air, and Islept, 
and dreamed. I thought I was sailing upon 
a shining river, and beheld bright groves, 
white viUas, and fair fields, and heard the 
trilling aong of the merry reaper. The 
boat was careering gaily through the waters, 
that dashed in rippUng billows past its side. 
I was startled from that delightful wander- 
ing of the fancy, and my ear drank in the 
sweet sounds that greeted them.' The 
winds were no longer pillowed, but whistled 
about my dwelling, and through the trees. 
I raised myself from the couch, and gaxed 
for m while, to know whether I was yet 
dreaming— but the scene wu changed. — 
The mooQ was beginning to climb its way 
up into the clear heareDa*— and the blaze of 



day had fled — and the night-breeae swept 
loudly over the face of the earth. The 
wantonings of the wind were delightful, and 
it was ravishing to know that they might dis* 
sipate the burning heat, and remove my 
painful enervation of mind and body. I 
sunk back in rapture. In these few inspir- 
ing moments a new life was given to roe. 
I thought that my sickening and monotonoua 
oonfinement was past away, and there would 
be nought but cheering days, fanning le- 
phyrs, and .gladsome scenes. And fancy- 
ing all that is bri^t, I wa^ lulled asleep by 
the wild and magical melody of the winds. 

I awoke, refreshed from a long and sound 
sleep, and to hear the cheering gales that 
blew across the heavens. How glad the 
feelings that filled my bosom I Even though 
the son should shine, hi&rays would be tem- 
pered, and I could leave my couch, and my 
soul be capable of enjoyment The cap* 
tive that has long looked only upon the dis- 
mal walls and grated window of his lonely 
prison, cannot hail with g^reater delight his 
liberty, than I did the presages of a day 
that would free me from the ills and bur- 
dens attendant upon a sun that made me 
dead to the excitements of life. I have al* 
ways loved the winds and their sportings, 
but never before sounded they so pleasant- 
ly. . My window had not been closed, and 
the chill of night had come in, and the 
breeze had played through my chamber, 
and the lassitude of ray frame was away.— 
I rose — how gladly I rose !-rdressed myself 
slightly, and walked out on the balcony. 
** Oh ! then and there* my cup of joy was 
full I could look from my habitation, on 
the mountain side, down on a scene of beau- 
ty— and 1 could raise my eyes, and a scene 
o( grandeur and sublimity made my bosom 
swell. What rapture, as the gales fanned 
my face ! I bared my breast to them — a 
tremor darted through me— but it was one 
of health. That morning is pictured dis- 
tinctly before me, and I can almbst behold 
it in its pristine brightness. There was 
plenty of blue, deep blue, in the sky, and 
many clouds hurried over its expanse. In 
the night, freshening showers had fallen, 
and the earth was robed in the hues of sum- 
mer^B luxuriance ; and the sea was not calm 
and dull, but heaving and clear ; and you 
could see the foam-crested wave breaking 
in the bay, and vessels spreading their sails 
to the gale, and hastening away from where 
they had floated motionlms on the ocean. 

I thought of descending to the city, the 
wreck of its former splendour, its massy pa- 
laces, and mean hovels, reared near to 
mighty heaps cf crumbling ruins. I was 
anxious to be with those who had become 
dear to me since my short sojourn ; .and he- 
fore noon I was treading the rugged nmd 
that led down the meuntaie. Fatigue—for 
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I wa$ faint— forced me freqaendy to pause i 
liat Nature was spread ooi before me, agd 
its treasures are endless. Tbe noble ruins, 
tiie eity, its walks, and its harbour — ^mj 
aigtit could embrace them all at once, and 1 
judged of them in tbe exhilarating spirit of 
the day. The fiioiming towers, the narrow 
wsd tafddled streets, the air of gloomy gran- 
deur, were all Ibiigtrtten, in the clearness, 
the botdaess of the masses of building seen 
threugh the pure and buoyant atmosphere. 
Go ! if you wish to took with pleasure on 
the abodes of men, amd ?iew tbem at such a 
time, mad with simiUr feelings as I then 
looked. Happy in being released from the 
plpiflOnmeiit of illness, elated with tbe hopes 
of meeting those I kwed, the breezes awa- 
kening a keen spirit within me, and the sha- 
dows of tbeckmds skimming along over the 
city,plaiii4 and sea, I regarded every thing- 
wiUi feelings of delight, and tarried not in 
mingling with pleasure in the noise and con- 
fusion cf tfie bustling crowd* I hied me to 
tbe (own, and stood before the fortress-like 
muosion that contained the beings I panted 
te see. I approached the heavy gate, 
knocked, and it swung slowly open on its 
l»ratkig binges, and an old and gray-haired 
aenrant appearad. My heart misgave me. 
It had never been thus openM before. I 
feared that she would be tbe only inhabitant, 
mud, alaa ! too justly. I inquired for my 
(fiends, and sbe told me that but a few hours 
ago they had left the city. Recollecting of 
having aeen me mih her loved lady, she 
bagged me to go up to the hall, for she said 
I tooked ill and wearied. 

Thoughtfully I passed along the arched 
and mekmcholy passages, and ascended the 
broad marUe staircase that led to the hall. 
1 entered it, and sat down despondingly on 
a conch. A saddening change had come 
quickly over me, and my spirits were fled. 
My feelings bad bounded, and my affections 
wanned, as I went gaily on ; but sorrow fil- 
led my soul, when there was no one to wel- 
come me, no one whose smile could beam 
on me. Lightsome I went, and with buoy- 
ant ^opes, and I came to a place lonely and 
deserted. Despairingly I gazed upon the 
•ame ob)eots, stalked about tbe same apart- 
ment, which but a abort white before had 
been enlivened by the presence of those 
whose absence I mourned. Were they in- 
deed gone, and far from me? My fond 
heart tried to deoeire itself; but the silence 
and deaolateneas were melancholy proofs of 
tlie reality. I fixed my eyes on the door, 
tfs if she, whose look would hare dispelled 
ray aonow, ooold enter. Bu^no! I heard 
BO^her light step— nothing but tbe moan- 
ingt of tliiB wind. Hours I indulged in that 
gloomy muBivg that is the pastime of the 
•orrowfol boaom, and wrapped every thing 
intheblhdcmsBaecf ikapair. I fancied 



the future would be dark as my4brtoo« 
then was, — that all my hopes woald be 
blighted, the wishes of my soul blasted, aad 
my 4tltfiBnce but a cause for that moody 
melancholy that waits upon the withered 
heart; and I was a very child, — a. tear 
started into my eye. f wiped it angrily 
away, sallied out to the street, and mscoa- 
sciously walked rapidfy to the beach witln 
out the city walls.. 

When I smiled, Nature had smiled with 
me. In the morning and noon, when mj 
erery feeling was joyous, and delight cfaaced 
delight within me, all that 1 saw arotuid but 
added to my happiness. The air, the earth, 
the sky, my heart was alive to their beanty. 
and cauglit their inspiratton ; and wben I 
wept. Nature had wept toa I had reacted 
the mansion ** where dwelt tbe lady of ray 
love,** with bright hopes had entered there. 
and left it pained by the wretchedness of 
bitter disappointment; and the dements 
had undergone an awful, yet a aubliiee 
change,' and my soul mingled with the ele- 
ments. In the few hours I had been the 
lonely tenant of the t»ll> the face of Pfature 
had been altered ; and from the soondii^ 
shore, the city was no kmger seen arrayed 
in light and loveliness. Tbe tensest 
brooded over her towers and the dark ruins ; 
and the tops of the stupendous moaotains, 
that rose away behind, were shrouded bj 
tbe driving clouds. The sky waa obecared 
by the masses that were impelled by tbe 
fierce winds. Near me, all along the pre- 
cipitous and rocky coast, the raging' waves 
9pent their vain fury. The spirit of the 
storm was struggling 'with every thin^; and 
who is there, when all Nature is cooTaked, 
that is not imbued with that spirit f When 
the winds are loud,*-the billows toesiogand 
dashing, and ttieir roar is ever heaid,— 
when tbe frighted birds are aoreamioff , and 
clouds are flying across and bbckening the 
heavens, — when, far as the eye can eee, the 
same wild tempest is ravingyi— vl» is ncx 
sensible that his mind soars far above tbe 
arena of weak and frail man^s actiopa, — ^wfao 
feels not that his soul is enlarged,~~tlBat a 
nobler life is within him, — that he breatbe^k 
the breath of heaven, and that all his 
feelings are grand, overwhelming, and ma- 
jestic ? I gave up my soul to what was 
around me, and I almost forgot my griefs. 
Yet now and then were they forc»d oo 
me, as the surly growl of the storm would 
abate for a little, and peopk Ait past use, 
hurrying to where their anxie^ carried 
them. After long waoderrag ahmit the 
shore, revelling in the tumnltuoos eceoe, 
I was gasing from a high rook, aroend 
whose base the foam was duiowo, when I 
marked a beat afor off combating' with 
the stormy WMres. I knew not why so 
strong a sympathy todc hold of me» but i 
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observed it as if my fate depended oa its 
safety. II appeared to be taJiiDg a coarse 
toirards tbe harboar, and I shuddered on 
remembering its small and dangerous en- 
trance. I hastened there, and, often as I 
had looked on its rugged structure, I 
could not help pausing. A long and nar- 
roir ridge of rocks stretched out into the 
sea, and on it was built a strone wall, 
with great blocks of granite. A pier, 
formed of ^et greater masses of stone, ran 
out in a direction so as almost to meet 
the end of the other wall ; and within 
these ramparts, which broke the fury of 
the waves, vessels could ride securely in 
the haven. Thero were some persons 
standing at the outermost part of the lar- 
ger pier, and I join^ them. They were 
old, weather-beaten mariners, who told 
me of the extreme danger in which the 
Jboat was placed, that I had felt so great 
an interest in : and as I too stood watch- 
ing its progress, I became painfully sen- 
sible of the dangers it would have to over- 
come. Tremendous waves came rolling 
in from the ocean with mighty foree, and 
striking aslant the point of the pier, were 
broken, and dashed across the narrow en- 
trance with terrible velocity, leaving a 
high and toppling surge, over which the 
bark on entering must pass in safe^, or 
be whelmed in the restless waves. For a 
while I could not refrain from sometimes 
removing my gaze, to look upon the anx- 
ious and lighted-up countenances of the 
aged mariners; They moved not, but 
kept their eyes steadily fixed upon the 
object of their solicitude, and watched it 
with the eagerness of a parent. I, too, 
as the boat neared, and I could discern 
her more clearly, was alive only to her 
perilous situation. Never can I. forget the 
scene of that day ! The fury of the storm 
continued unabaled, and the lashing of 
the waves, was fearful. The heart was 
struck with terror, as the boat at one 
' time was almost hid from the sight, when 
ilescending into the yawning hollow of the 
wave, and you felt relieved when she ap- 
peared again riding on its summit. No 
angry billow ingulphed her, and she was 
almost upon the dreaded entrance. It 
was but for a moment that i saw tbe sai- 
lors standing firm and motionless, each at 
his station, and the frighted looks of the 
men and women crouching in the stern. 
I fancied I could recognise the face of 
her I loved, — my brain throbbed, but the 
sail strained the roast, and the boat came 
with the speed of an arrow,— entered tbe 
itMiriifg surge, — her prow sunk,— -the wo- 
men screamed with terror, and the men 
stared aghast ; but it rose ag^n^ — ^anoth- 
er moment and she sailed with safety into 
the haven. I looked round to interchange 



a glance of sympathy ; but the old sea- 
men were absorbed in thought and won- 
der; and they all raised their eyes to 
Heaven, to speak their thankfulness fqr 
the amazing deliverance, and then bur* 
ried to welcome those who bad escape^ 
the perils of the sea. I followed, and my 
heart panted, for the resemblance of ti^e 
face recurred to me. My gaze keenly 
followed the boat to the spot where she 
moored, and I observed the fbrms of those 
in her, but my hopes and fears were not 
set at rest. It would indeed have been 
happiness to see Maria, but I shuddered 
to think that she should have been tortu- 
red by tbe horrors that are felt when n 
terrible death is near, and I prayed that 
my fancy might have deceived me. A 
female enveloped in a cloak had just as* 
cended the steps that led up to the quay, 
and when I came near, it was my own 
Maria that I saw, yet pale with terror.— 
She had not observed me. A gaping crowd 
was collected, and I turned aside to hide . 
my emotion,' covered my face with mj 
bands, and strove to keep down the pas« 
sionate fondness of my burning heart.— 
The hot tears that come at such timei 
escaped not My looks were directed to 
her again, my nerves were firmly strung, 
and with beating bosom I approached her. 
She saw me, and gazed in doubt,— 4ber 
eye sparkled,— her pale faoe crimsoned, 
and she held out her hand. I seized U» 
and pressed it to my lips, put her arm 
hastily within mine, and pushed through 
the throng. Her parents followed us. 

We walked rapidly on fiir some while, 
and in silence. Our minds were too busy, 
and our hearts too full, to give utterance to 
our feelings. As the gusts of the aftomi 
drove through the narrow and deserted 
streets, she trembled, — and I spoke, an4 
begged her no more to fear, for the tempest 
might yet roar, but could not do harm.— 
Happily, returning courage animated her 
eyes. She looked wistfully back. A fond 
daughter^ fears moved her, and she said, 
" Ah ! tell me, for I am too much agitated 
to see calmly, will my mother be able to 
support herself till she reach home ?" I aa« 
sared her that her mother's step was firm, 
and dispelled her anxiety. Our spirits rose 
a»we went on, and at last we stopped be* 
fore the well-known gate. I knocked lo|^ 
and loudly, until the voice of the old domes- 
tic was heard above the noise of the wind ; 
but not a word could he distinguished. I 
supposed she feared to let any one in, and 
after roaring myself almost hoarse, I suc- 
ceeded in making her believe that her 
master was without. The door was at 
length opened,— and closed; and it was 
no little pleasure to know that walls 
were between us and the tempest, 
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and to hear it rave around the build- 
ing. 

The care of the father and daug^bler was 
directed to the mother, and I proceeded, 
with strong but with difierent emotions 
from those I had before, to the hall. It 
was dark and gloomy, for tbe small and 
deep-sunk windows admitted little light, 
and the storm had darkened the day. I 
imagined it would enliren, and though it 
was summer, I busied myself in collecting 
billets, and lighting a fire in the spacious 
chimney. The blazing wood was crackling, 
and the flames throwing their fitful ligbt 
around, when Maria entered, — a smile on 
her lips, and happiness laughing in her 
eyes. Her first words were, that her mo- 
ther had taken something to refresh her, 
felt relieved, and had lain down on her bed, 
and fallen into a soft slumber. Then 

" W« tilked with open hevt iDd tonsae, 
Affsctioaate sudtrue ;" 

and I listened to her sweet voice as she told 
me of the trials of that day. << You know 
how fond my mother is of our villa and its 
delightftil walks. We were verv anxious that 
she should get there, thinking it would bring 
back her health ; and we were very sorrow- 
ful, when, day aifter day, she could not go, 
lest the journey should be too severe for her 
fieeble frame. Every morning for weeks 
past I have hastened to see if she were bet- 
ter and always the same tale of weakness 
saddened me. On rising to-day, I went to 
her chamber, and was glad when she said 
that she felt herself stronger, and might 
perhaps be able to go in a boat to the villa. 
She had expressed tbe same hope to my fa- 
ther, and he had gone put to the harbour to 
inquire for a vessel. He returned, and 
qpon asking her whether she yet thought she 
could bear the voyage, she looked kindly at 
ns, and told us that she was resolved to go. 
Before the hottest of the day we had every 
thing in readiness to depart. And you can 
conceive how happy we felt, when the boat 
was sailing out of tbe harbour, my mother 
in high spirits, and a favourable breeze fil- 
ling the sails to waft us speedily across the 
beautiful bay. Until a good while after 
noon we sped cheerily on, and I looked with 
pleasure on tbe light clouds as they skim- 
med along the sky ; but my heart beat fas- 
ter when dark ones overspread the face of 
heaven, and bid the shining sun from us, — 
and the wind began to blow stronger, and 
larger waves to roll. Why should I speak 
of it ? I cannot tell tbe agony that rent my 
bosom, when all the violence of a storm was 
raving around us ; fear and anxiety for my 
Ippther had almost made me insensible ; but 
a racking horror ran through me, when the 
sailors told us that they would be iforced to 
sail back again to the city, and T saw that 



we were not fiir from tbe longed-for co»sc^ 
They said that the boat, from the mgged- 
ness of the shore, mnst have perished if they 
had attempted to land, and nothing remain- 
ed but to return. A thousand dark thoughts 
seized upon me. 1 scarcely spoke during 
tliat long and terrible time, and I sal in a 
kind of stupor. My. breath was suspended 
every time that tlie bark descended tlie side 
of the huge wave, and my heart dilated 
when she rose up again. I feared to kick 
at my mother, lest I should see her expiring 
upder the intensity of her sufferings. My 
father never moved from her side, and well 
it was that be had fortitude to watch her. 
My fears were greater when, at last, we 
came near the shore. I saw it girded but 
by the jwhite foam of the lashing waves, and 
I looked on with suUen despair. The en- 
trance to the harbour came in view. Tbe 
sailors consulted together, and I observed, 
from their gestures, that we had perik to 
encounter. On the boat drove, and bore 
for tbe mouth of the haven. My eyes were 
rivetted on it, and I knew not what coM 
have whispered to my bosom that eveo there 
we might perish. But it was so, and I 
shrunk with yet more terror. We were 
just upon the surge that flew across tbe en- 
trance. The boat reached it, and appeared 
to sink, and I recollect nothing from that 
moment, till I was brought back to feeling 
by the voice of my mother addressing me in 
cheerful tones. You know the rest. I 
have for hours past felt the pangs of misery, 
but now I am happy. And, Charles, I 
should have forgotten all but my parents. 
My young heart will be my pardcm, — bnt I 
thought of yovi. Oh I I could not imagine 
that you were watching the vessel that held 
me. I had not heard of you for a long time 
back, but the hope of seeing you again did 
not forsake me. Ye ( your silence appeared 
strange. But we are met; and though 
there are some things tog^eve us, yet there 
are many nwre to make us joyfuL Yon 
have been kind to as all, and I and mj mo- 
ther will love you for it.^ She ceased speak- 
ing, and her head sunk upon her swelling 
bosom. I had heard, with varying emotion, 
the efinsion of a heart warmed with the 
strongest afiection and tbe deepest feeling. 
My tenderest and most endearing feelings 
were awakened. I kissed her fair brow. 
She chid me, and ran gaily out pf the hall, 
bidding me adieu, and saying that she must 
go and wait upon her dear mother. 

Scarce had her fair form disappeared 
when her father came in. He would have 
spoken gaily and been happy, had not the 
remembrance of the past dangers otV recur- 
red to darken his countenance. You saw 
that there was gpreat joy within him at the 
amazing preservatioii from ^ watery grare, 
but his solicitude for his wife damped that 
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joy. He couU only bring himself to be- 
Itief e, that the manner ^she had borne tlie 
pitiless treatment of the tempest was a de- 
lusion that raised up bat to cast down. On 
looking back, I hare often wondered that 
her weak frame could hare supported her 
through the fatigues of that dreadful day, 
and can ascribe her seeming unnatural 
strength to no other cause but to the anxie- 
ty of a parent, who, forgetting her own 
misfortunes, acquired life from the yearning 
of her heart towards her child. The par- 
taking of a slight repast broke the current 
of his thoughts, and I succeeded in weaning 
him by degrees from the subject that caused 
his sorrow. The rich Tuscan wine, and the 
fire that blazed cheerfully, helped to ani- 
mate OS, and we laughed at the storm, 
which, 

** At doon «a<t wiodows threat'niag seemM to call 
Tb« demons of the lenpest, • « • * « 
Tet tbe least antraoee (buod It none at all, 
Wheoee sweeter (lew our inirth,aeeure io massy hall. " 

Time flew away quickly, and I thought of 
departing to my home, if the night would 
permit. I looked from the window to judge, 
and at that moment the moon shone through 
the drifting clouds, and brightened the 
street Its light would guide me to my lof- 
ty dwelling, and I bade adieu to the lord of 
the mansion. 

The elements were no longer furious, but 
^itated. Scarce a summer passes that one 
or more of such scourges, as I witnessed 
that day, does not yisit the region around the 
city. They hare never been known to last 
longer than twelve hours ; and for the most 
part they come suddenly, and change things 
from gay to grave, and as suddenly go off 
again. If my feelings had been awakened 
wl^n I descended from my dwelling, they 
were no less, so as I returned there. It was 
not the dazzling blaze of day that enchanted, 
but the fitful darkness of the night. You 
gaze upon the storm with dread — the heart 
has no quiet — ^but you look upon 



"The last of daoger and distress** 

with feelings of strong securi^. How 
beautiful was the city at such a time ! If in 
the gbtre of noon, when you could see into 
its recesses, the sight was shocked, far diffe- 
rent was it then. Tbe moon shone, not fult 
and clear, but through the openiogs of the 
driving clouds ; and at one moment ftiere 
was brightness where you walked, and tbe 
next it was gone, and flying along tbe street. 
In the shade every thing was dark and deep- 
Iv beautiful, and in the light soft and sweet. 
All that was seen was hallowed. The tower 
raised its massy strength above the crowded 
and ruined buildings at its base, as a guar- 
dian, not as a mockery to their littleness, 
and the irregular streets and houses were 
rendwed venerable. The prospect enlarg- 



ed, and the sources of raptured admiration 
increased, as I went on, and the town was 
left behind me. ^ When 1 gazed from my 
habitation, every thing was sublime. The 
heart may feel the sublimity, but the tongue 
cannot speak it How grand the sky, tbe 
moon, and the sailing clouds ! — how awful 
the stupendous and frowning heights!— 
how glorious was the face of the earth! 
Could that castle and its woods, and the ri- 
ver, be e'er so beautiful, as when its turrets 
were brightened by the queen of night and 
a little way on the forests of oak and pine, 
bnd the waters, were shrouded In darkness ? 
and the light and darkness would run along, 
and other beauties be create^ — ever chang- 
ing, ever lovely, l^ature! Nature! thou 
arordest the purest sources of happiness,— 
the world's guile cannot affect thy delights. 
It was long ere I could tear myself away 
from such scenes, and ere sleep tied me 
down in its forgetfulness. 

Savage hath written, 

Memory, thou soul of joy and paio ! 
Thou actor of our passloBS o'er agaio t 

And no one can better appreciate the truth, 
of these lines, than he who has roamed the 
wide worid over, to try to dissipate that set- 
tled melancholy, which either his faults or 
his misfortunes have entailed on him. I 
have been doomed to be one of those rest- 
less wanderers, and have spei\t my strength 
in vain efforts, to 

** Raze out the irriUen troubles of my braio.*' 

Now I have retired to a secluded spot, es- 
tranged from a world that is lost to me, and 
where musing is my occupation, and memo* 
ry the very spring of my existence. It is 
not required, perhaps, to have passed a life 
of misery, such as mine has been, to know 
that memory is more the soul of pain than 
joy. I can write down months and years df 
wretchedness; and can only place, over- 
agatnst these, days and weeks of happiness. 
Amongst those days with which remem^ 
brance is often busy, is the one of which I 
have now given some account; and that, 
indeed, 

* * * leaves a glow behind 
Which lightens o'er my heart" 



Curious Jyiscovery.^-A short time ago, 
a search having been made among some 
ancient papers in Heriot's Hospital, there 
was discovered a challenge to mortal com- 
bat, addressed by the famous Rob Roy to 
the Duke of Montrose. It is in excellent 
preservation, and not a doubt can be en- 
tertained of its authenticity. It is at pre^ 
sent in the hands of one of the sub-librari* 
ans of the Advocates' Librar3% 
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LITERARY VARIETY. 
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COWPER. 
Mr. Clayton, the author of sketches io 
Biography, speaking of the time Cowpor 
spent as a stadeot of ihe Inner Temple, says, 

*' Over the twelve years which he passed 
there, the friendly biographer would wish to 
draw a Teil, if a statement of the truth were 
not a paramount and imperious duty. They 
were years of dissipalion, during which his 
life was useless to others^ and a burden to 
himself,''* 

Mr. Clayton does not seem to be aware 
that this furnishes a key to the whole of Cow- 
per's subsequent conduct and character. — 
Endowed with the morbid sensibility of ge- 
nias, he plunged into every form of excess 
and dissipation, lulling the remonstranc^ of 
conscience by the mtoxication of venal 
beanty, or ** the delicious poison of misused 
wine.*' But as this could not last always, 
the boar of solitude and reflection was sure 
to come, and bring with it a fearful reckon- 
ing. It did come, and the re-action of a 
mind like Cowper's, at that hour which his 
own imagination would clothe in tenfold hor- 
rors, may be conceived, and will account 
satisfactorily for that intromittent tendency 
to despair, with which he was visited during 
the remainder of his life, and which was ag- 
gravated and envenomed by the peculiar so- 
cietyinto which it was his misfortune to falL 
That morose and surly Puritan, the Rev. 
Mr. Newtoo, was not the physician qualifi- 
ed to ** minister to a mind diseased^ like 
Cowper's, in which feelings of remorse for 
the criminal coarse be bad ran, stimulating 
into action his constitutional morbidity of 
feeliog, had so often nearly made shipwreck 
of one of the finest intellects in England, 
produced, and at last succeeded in fairly 
overwhelming him with " flat despair." 

The Abbey of St. Denis, in France, the 
ancient burial place of the French mon- 
archs, was rained by popular fury, which 
could not permit even the roycU dead to rest 
in peace. 

" I beheld," says a traveller, " St. Denis 
in 1790, it was served by a numerous frater- 
nity of learned and holy monks ; fumes of 
incense ascended daily from the altars ; and 
morning, noofi, and night, the tones of the 
organ and the notes of the choir echoed from 
iU vaults. In 1802 I revisited it. The 
ruins of the Abbey strewed the ground ; the 
church stood stripped and profaned ; the 
wind reared through the unglazed windows, 
and murmured round the vaults ; the rain 
dropped from the roof and deluged the pave- 
ment ; the royal dead had been torn from 
ihe repositories of departed greatness; the 



bones of heroes had. been made the piay * 
things of children, and tbe dust of mcmarcii' 
had been scattered to the wind. The clock 
alone remained in tbe tower, tolling every 
quarter, as if to measure the time permit- 
ted (o (A^f abomination ^ deaolaHan^ and to 
record each repeated act of sacrilege and 
impiety." 

Mr. Eustace, the author of tbe Claaaical 
Tour in Italy, was a Roman Catholic 
priest. He was a native of Ireland, but 
he received in England that second educa- 
tion which a man of talents always gives to 
himself and which, as Milton has justly 
remarked, forms and decides tbe cbaracter. 
To this second education he alluded in con- 
versation with tbe eloquent 4nd celebrated 
Burke, whom he had offended for a moment 
by speaking of Ireland in disparaging 
terms : ** Have I been mistaken in yen ^ 
said Burke ; ^* I thought yoa had been aa 
Irishman and a brodier.^ ^* Hear me,* re- 
plied Eustace, <« and judge. It is true that 
I was bom in Ireland, but I left it early in 
life : my family and my connexions are 
English ; to England I owe the best part of 
my education, and from Ireland I have de- 
rived no advantages except such as that 
education has procured for me.* ** Toa 
are right, answered Burke, energetically 
and noblj, *' for mere existence is a doobt- 
ful benefit ; it may be a great blessing* or 
it may prove a curse ; bat that land which 
gave you mental being, that land which, by 
expanding and improving your mental fa- 
culties, raised you to the scale of inteUec- 
tuaj existence, that should be, in yonr af- 
fections and feelings, your borne and your 
country." 

It is a miserable idea of poetry, that 
makes its essence consist in deception, it 
is an equally miserable idea of works of 
imagination, that deprives them of the aool 
of truth, and assigns to them the office of 
deluding the mind and the heart. The 
pleasure which is derived from such works 
has its foundation in the best part of the na- 
ture of man. Were it not r%ht and osefol 
it would not have been made essential to 
tbe mind. Religien itself calls not the 
same sort of emotion, end carries oar hopes 
and anticipations to a still higher point. A 
state of existence now ideal, bat which we 
are aUe to &ncy, and which we love to 
follow out into all the necessary details, is 
presented to us, both in novels and sennons- 
A perfection of character, which we have 
not yet witnessed, is described to as in both 
kinds of works, and is held up as a stand- 
ard, at whicb we are bound to aim. We 
are, at sonie future period, to reach this 
point of perfection, and to enjoy this finish- 
ed state of BOCietT. HOLLKT. 
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POETRY. 



THE GIPST's PROPHECT. 

La]>t ! throw back thy raven hair. 
Lay thy white brow in the moonlight ba're ; 
I wiU look on the starii and look on thee« 
And read the pnge of thy destiny f 

Little thanks shall I have for my ta]e« — 
Even in youth thy cheek will be pale ; 
Look I by thy side is a red rose-treei 
One bad droops witherM, so thou wilt be. 

Routtd tfay neck is a ruby cbaiuy 
Dae of the rubies is broken in twain ; 
Throw on the ground each shatter'd part, 
Broken and lost, they will be like thy heart. 

Mark yon star — it shone at thy birth ; 
Look again-'-^it has fall'n to earth ! 
Its glory has passed, like a thought, away, 
So soon, or yet sooner, wilt thou decay. 

Orer yon fonotatn^ silver fhll 
Is a aBoooligbt rainbow's coronal ; 
lis hues of light will melt in tears,— - 
Well will they image thy fatore years. 

I may not read in thy hasel eyes, 

For the long dark lash that over them lief; 

So in my art I can but see 

Odo shsidow of night on thy' destiny. 

i can give thee but dark revenlings 
Of passionate hopes, and wasted feelings ; 
Of love that shall pass like the green sea wave, 
Of a broken heart, aud an early grave ! 



THE MEETING OF FRIENOS. 

And doth not a meeting like thli make Maeods 

For all the long years r?e been waad'rln{ away ; 
Te aee thiia aronndme mr yottth*t early l^ieadi, 

A* MDiltaig and kind as la that happy day ! 
Though haply o'er tone of year brows, as o*er mine, 

THe snow-fall of time may be iteaUng— what then ! 
Like Alps la the sun-set, thM lighted by wine. 

We'll wear the gay Usge of youth*! roses agahi. 

What softeo'd rcDMOibraflaes cone e*er the heart. 

In gating oa those we*ve b^en lost to so long t 
The sorrows, the joys, of which once they were part. 

Still round them like visions of yesterday throng. 
As letters soom hand bath iaTisibly traeed. 

When held to the lame will steal out on the sight. 
So many a feeling, that long seem*d eShe*d. 

The warmth of a meetiag like this brbgs to light 

And thas, as in memory's bark, we shall glide. 

To visit the aceoes of our boyhood aneir. 
Though ell we may see, looking down en the tide. 

The wreck of full oMny a hope shining through : 
Tet still, as in liMiey we point to the flowers. 

That once made a garden of all the gay shore. 
Beeeiv*d for a moment we'll think them itiU ours. 

And breathe the fresh air of Life's morning once 



So brief our existence, a glimpse, at the most, 

la all we can have of the few we hold dear; 
And oft even Joy Is unheeded and lost. 

For want of some heart that could echo it near. 
Ah, weH any we bopOt when this short life is rone, 

To oieet in some world of more permaoeat blin. 
For, a smile or a grasp of the hand, hast'ning oa. 

Is all we ei^oy of each other In this. 

more rare sueb delights to the heart, 

we should welcome, and bless them the 



But, 
ThasBore 



They're oara, when we neet'-they*re lost, when we 
pert. 
Like birds that bring sofflmer, and fly when *ris o'er. 



Thus eirelhig the eup, hand In hand, ere we driak. 
Let sympathy pledge us, through pleuiire, through 
pain. 

That nut as a feeling bat touches one liak. 
Her magic shall aead it direct through the chain. 

Mooaa. 



SONG. 

Day breaks on the mountain, 
Light breaks on the storm, 
The sun from the shower 
Glints silent and warm ; 
But dark is the hour 
Of grief on my soul. 
There's no morn to awake it, 
Ho beam to console. 

The hawk*s to his corrai. 

The dove*s to her nest, 

The gray wolf ^s to greenwood. 

The fox to his rest. 

But even and morrow 

Are wakeful to me, 

There's no rest for my sorrow. 

No sleep for my ee. 

O lily of England, 
O Ladye my love. 
How fair is the sunbeam 
Thy bower above ! 
But bright be thy blossom. 
And reckless thy glee, 
And crossed not thy bosom 

With sorrow for me. 

• 
We have met in delieht. 
We have deemed na^r to sever, 
We have loved in despair,— 
We have parted for ever ! 
But yet thiere's a rest 
To the mournful is given, 
We shall sleep on its breast. 
And awaken in heaven. 

Allav. 



ON A woman's INCONSTANCY. 

I lov^d thed once, 1*11 love no more, 
* Thine be tlie grief, as is the blame ; 
Thou art not what thou wast before, 
What reason i should be the same .' 
He that can love, unlov'd again, 
Hath better store of love than brain ; 
God send me love my debts to pay. 
While unthrilts fool their love away. 

Nothing could have my love o'erthrowni 
Tf thou hadst still continued mine ; 

Tea, if thou hndfet remain'd thy own, 
I might perchance have yet been thine $ 

But thou thy freedom did recall, 

That, if thou might, elsewhere enthral ; 
And then how could I but disdain 
A captive's captive to remaiD. 

When new desires had conquer'd thee. 
And changed the object of thy will ; 

It had been lethargy in me. 
No constancy, to love thee still : 

Tea, it had been a sin to go 

And prostitute affection so ; 
Since we are taught no prayers to say, 
To such as must to others pray. 
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Yet do thou glory in thy choice, — 
Thy choice, of bis good fortune boast ; 

111 neither grieve nor yet rejoice 
To see him gain what I have lost : 

The height of my disdain shall be 

To laugh at him, to blush for thee ; 
To love thee still, but go no more 
A begging at a beggar's door. 

Attoh.* 



LINES 
T0 THE MEtfOaT OF LORD BTROIV. 

The following lines are from the pen of an 
illiterate peasant of Ayr, the native county of 
Robert Buroa. It would be too much praise to 
say that the mantle of Burns has descended 
upon this peasant, for they are few indeed, 
whether peers or peasants ; who coold make 
any pretensions to wear it. Biit there is po- 
etical feeling in this untutored minstrel, and it 
was a generous spirit that prompted his strain. 

£b. Lit. Gas. 

The harp of the minstrel is hung in the hall. 

And his fleeting existence is oVr ; 
And still are its strings, as it sleeps on the wall, 

Like the fingers that swept it before. 
His eye, once so bright, has been robb'd of its 

Hia bosom, once wild as the wave, [fire— 

Which the shrill note of Liberty's truvp could 

inspire, [iyre, 

Or the heart-thrilling tones of the well swept 

Is silent and still as the grave. 

^ He had evil within him^—we see the dark 
shade 

When his bosom's deep secrets we scan ; 
Yet his arm was still lifted the freeman to aid. 

And his deeds shed a lustre on man. 
If the dark cloud of hate o*er his bosom did 

If he wish'd to the desert to flee, [low^, 
He was only the foe of the minion of pow'r. 
Who, fiend-like, stalks over the earth for an 
hour. 

But was ever the friend of the free. ' 

The soft scenes of Nature for him had no 
charms, 
The rivlet and fast-fading flow'r 
Awak'd not his soul like the horrid alarms 

When a nation is wreck'd in an h'our. 
In the dark sweeping storm by Omnipotence 
driv'n, 
In the flash and the long pealing roll, 
In the rocking of earth, in the frowning of 
heav'n, [and riv'n, 

When the pillars of Nature seem trembling 
'Twas a beam of delight to his seul. 

As be wander'd (oh, Greece !) o'er thy once- 
hallowM ground. 
And stood on the warrior's grave, 



• Aytoowu Private Secretary to Queen Anne of 
Deemark, wife of James the Sixth : he is little known 
m% a poet, but the present tpeciDen mutt induce a 
recret that he had not written more— it rivab even the 
Bonnet* of Drunmond io ele&mce of fancy end hirmo- 
ny of verification. ' 



He heard but the voice of oppressioii aiouiHi, 

And saw but the home of the slaver- 
As he gaa'd through the vSsta of ages gone by. 

In the glory and pride of the worldy — 
As he gas'd on the ruins that round him did lic^ 
It drew from his bosom a torrowlnl sigh. 
Where Tyranny's flag was unfurl'd. 

He tuo'd his wild harp o'er the ruins of Greece, 

His strains were impassioned and stroBg, 
Thev solaced his heart like a seraph of Peace^ 

While her freedom arose with bis song. 
And when the bright sun of their freedom arose, 

His heart full of rapture ador'd. 
The pK>rning had dawn'd on their faul repowt 
Their slumbers were broken, they rush d on 
their foes. 

To shiver the chains they abhorr*d. 

Did he fall in the struggle when Greece would 
be free ? 

'Twas a star blotted out on their shore. 
But his hovering spirit yet triumphs with thee* 

Though his brave arm can aid thee no naoic^ 
He expired as the torch of thy glory grew bright 

In the glorious noon of his day ; 
His triumph was short, like Uie neteor of 
night, [liftht— 

As it flashes o er heav'n with its long train of 

For, like it, he vanished awaj. 

Tou have seen the bright summer's eon nnk tto 
the west, 
And the glories that shrouded him there. 
Like the splendours that dwell on the heavVi oT 
the blest, 
Immortal, unclouded, and fair. 
So the halo of clory shall circle his nnmey 

His wreath shall eternally bloom, 
And Britain, uiumphant, her Byron shall 

claim. 
As he shines with the great in the temple of 
Fame, 
The triumph of man o'er the tomb ! 

HUOB B ROWS'. 



From the Cbronfcler'a *' Prospective Gl 
into Heaveo.** 1618. 



te looka 



The gates of which most holy habitation. 
Are pearles of peerless price and valuatkNit 
Whose wall is ell of precious stones most pure 
Incomparably rich, and strong t* endure : 
There is that glorious paradise celestiall. 
Surpassing Adam's paradise terrestriall. 
Wherein are fluent oily riuers, currents. 
Fair brooks of butter, and sweet honny torrents. 



From a work printed by Giles Godet, about the year 

lUO. 

STANZASt 

Rdatmg to the Murder of the Young PrinetM 
in the Ihleer, by Richard III, 

But the manner how tbeie Princes were dead. 

Some aay they were buried quick : and aone leU 
That they were smothered vnder afetber bed. 

Some say they were drowned In a resaell ; 
But when they came vnto the Tower to dwell. 

They were never after aeeoe with msnoes eye. 
Three moneths this King raisned men know wajj^ 

But GOD kooweth where his body doth tye. 
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THE POET'S PURGATORY. 

No. 2. 
By Dennis Dactyl, Laureate. 

Readkb, I did not fulfil the promise I 
made to address yon in the last number, be- 
cause, during the whole week, I did not 
happen to be in the humour, and it is a rule 
with me, nerer to balk mj humour. To 
night I fee] garrulous, so listen to my story, 



•* Tott atall know all that you era like to know." 

Reader, were you ever asked to write in 
an Album ? If so, did you not at first con- 
sider it an awful undertaking ? It is so at 
the start, but after a time the heart is less 
timid from its having grown familiar with 
horrors. A great many things are impres- 
sive at first sight, which lose their power on 
acquaintance— the first time a man dances, 
his first presentation to a great personage, 
his first ride on horseback, his first en- 
counter with a pair of bright eyes ; all 
these are very agitating and sublime events, 
but in pity to our weakness, nature has so 
ordered it, that the sublime feeliog should 
not be of long continuance. 

In every Album there are three general 
classes of writers ; those who make poetry 
—those who make rhyme — and those who 
murder both ; the first compose with the 
greatest rapidity and ease — the second with 
the greatest care and labour — and the third 
are remarkable for the smoothness and 
grace of their chirography. The third 
class always bear away the palm, for every 
being that has eyes is a judge of penman- 
ship ; the aecond are ne&t in rank, for who- 
ever has ears is a judge of rhyme ; while 
the^r«< are emphatically the loH, for feel- 
ing, taste, and sense, must all combine in 
the mind that can relish true poetry. It is 
therefore no small part of purgatory for a 
poet to know that his ** Heliconian gushes'' 
must be* flanked by the hobbling rhyme of 
some half-fledged witling on the one side, 
and by the smooth and mathematical hand- 
writing of some unpretending dunce, 00 
the other. It brings him, (intellectually 
considered) into dull company, and I hum- 
bly conceive that of all curses wherewith 
tH^ eartli is cursed, dull company, from 



which one cannot run away, is the supreme. 
Pandora's box contained nothing like it 

Some writer has said, that it is an au- 
thor% heaven to . con^pose, and just the re<^ 
verse of heaven for him to correct He 
might rather ha« e said to copy; for there is 
noUiing more galling to a rapid and impe- 
tuous genius, ths n the making of a fair and 
legible transcript of what he sketches, with 
wonderfnl quickness, when the hot spirit of 
inspiration is on him. While occupied in 
such drudgery, he is as much out of his ele- 
ment as a war-horse before a potatoe- 
cart. Yet this is absolutely necessary 
with regard to an Album— the poet's lines 
must first be written, like the Sybils pro- 
phecies, on loose leaves, and he cannot 
put those leaves together, as the Sybil did 
hers, but they must be transcribed legibly. 
Now the chirography of most poets is of 
that character which Tony Lumpkin calls 
** a cursed cramped piece of penmanship," 
and it has, from time immemorial, been a 
subject of execration and wrath to printers 
and printer's Lucifers. To compel a poet 
then to write legibly, is most t^rtaunly put- 
ting him in Purgatory. 

But, reader, there are other and g^reater 
troubles that lie in waiting for the luckless 
wight, who scribbles his *' thoughts that 
breathe and words that bum," in Albums. 
He gets into scrapes innumerable ; and a 
full share has fallen to the lot of Dennis 
Dactyl, Esq. laureate, kc. As soon as it 
was known that I had actually put together 
rhymes enough to form a stanza, I was de- 
nominated a genius by all the Aristarchi 
and bhie-stockings of my native place. — 
Upon this discovery, the ladies prophecied 
that I would become, in due time, a very in- 
teresting young man, and would come to 
great renown, while my particular friends 
predicted that I would undoubtedly go to 
the devil. But the age of prophecy is cer- 
tainly past, for I have numbered many 
eventful years, and have neither come nor 
gone according to the prisdictions. 1 am 
sorry that I have not fulfilled the expecta- 
tions of the parties, for I have no doubt that 
they foresaw the " coming events" of my 
life through the telescope of their owih 
wishes, and perhaps, from my particular 
obligingiiess of disposition, I may yet be in- 
duced to fulfil the latter prophecy. How- 
ever, I make ^o promises — ^I never made 
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aay that it did not troabl« me to keep ; and 
if I have broken any, I beg to apologize by 
acknowledging that I am so far from per- 
fection, that I have never yet come in sight 
of it * 

At the period of this notable discorery, 
Aibnms (or Aiboy I know not which U the 
correct plaral) were in existence, but they 
passed by the name of **• Common-place 
books." Thickly and fast, did they crowd 
upon me* Every one that possessed such 
a aacred repository of geoios was anxious to 
gild one of its pages with a ray of the ri- 
sing son, and, between onrselres, reader, I 
rvilj believe that the reasotf I have given 
80 little light since, is their having taken 
nearly all my rays from me when I first be- 
gan to shine, and before I had got foirly 
barning. It is a melancholy truth that my 
light has been decreasing as I have been 
advancing ; and now (hat I have passed my 
meridian, instead of enlightening half the 
worUU I cannot enlighten half a newspaper. 
But I presume the proprietors of these re- 
positories did not foresee the fatal conse- 
qnences resulting from my compliance with 
their solicitations, nor the incongruity of 
asking an uncommon youth (for such they 
styled me, and such I reUgioosly believed 
myself to be,) to write in a £oiiimu»-place 
book. 

Reader, I have written, from first to Jast, 
in two hundred and forty-six Albums. In 
a hundred and ninety-five of them, I have 
made love outright to the charming proprie* 
tors, though two-thirds of them excited no 
teUngs in my naturally cold and passion- 
less breast. I have invoked blessings on 
the heads of thirty-three, in the most for^ 
vent and afiectionate style, some of whom I 
have not known an hour previous to the 
time of my making the iovocatioo ; and I 
have complimented eighteen on their pos- 
session of unrivalled worth and exalted ge- 
nius, although, to confess the truth, I knew 
as little about the matter as the man in the 
rooon. Fifty times I have sworn that there 
is nothing in the world equal to a light blue 
eye, and fifty times I have sworn that 
nought in nature can compare with a dark 
black eye. I have, praised bright eyes for 
the sunny radiance of joy that flooded every 
thing on which they fell ; and 1 have prais- 
ed dim eyes, for the moonlight melancholy 
that shone in their humid glances. I have 



vowed sometimes, that the cheek (ran 
whose rich bloom the rose might derive a 
fresh charm, was a thing that I devotedly 
worshipped : and at other times, I have 
sneered at the vermilion cheek, and idoli- 
zed the snowy paleness of sensibility, whose 
tears had been so often shed for the troubles 
of life, that they had actually washed all the 
red colour from the lace. I have praised 
high foreheads for their calmness, and kiw 
foreheads for their passion-*! have praised 
raven hair, auburn hair, chesnut hair, and 
red hair, and to my ineffable horror, I once 
discovered that I had been eulogizing the 
ambrosial curls of a lady who wore a w^g. 
I have lauded Grecian noses, Roman nones 
and pug noses, white noses and red noses ; 
dimpled china, double chins, and picked 
china ; straight eyebrows and arched eye- 
brows. The consequence of all this has 
been, that I have lost my character for con- 
sistency, not only in the estimation of oth- 
ers, but also in my own.— ^I have had the 
reputation of being in love a hundred and 
nine^-five times, though I eonscientioosly 
affirm, that I have not, in reality, been in 
love with more than sixty-seven different 
persons, and never with more than half a 
dozen at once. Aii my flights of fiuicy 
have been construed into serious declara- 
tions of passion — I have narrowly esca p ed 
ten suits for breach of promise, in which the 
only witnesses against me would have been 
Albums, and an unpoetical jury would have 
infallibly convicted me.— I have been called 
a perjured swain, a breaker of vows, a hy- 
pocritical pretender, an unfeeling wretch, 
and (horresco referens !) a male flirt ! 

Now, reader, if you do not think that all 
these evils amount to a tolerably warm pur- 
gatory, all that I have to say is, that I do, 
and I am sorty to differ from you in opinion. 



IDLE HOURS. 



CSamfour is a quality referring toman 
considered singly and individually— stacen- 
iy applies to him with reference to bis con- 
nexion and intercourse with his fellow men* 
Candour implies an unprejudiced, pure, un- 
spotted mind ; sincerity (nne cera^ without 
wax) implies a mind which is open, ingenu* 
ous, and undisguised. Hypocrisy is the 
opposite of candour, and dissimulation of 
sincerity. A man is cfmdid in his con/k^- 
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sions : sincere in bis professiona : he is can- 
didy when he acknowledges foar; sincere 
when he expresses pi/y .* candid in repent- 
iinee ; sincere in love or hatred ; candidy 
when he praises or blames himaelf ; sincere^ 
when he praises or blames others. Can* 
dour and sincerity g^enerally go hand in 
hand» and such is their resemblance, that it 
is often difficult to distinguish the one from 
the other : they may b(9 called the Orestes 
and Pylades of the mind, cl^se in their 
companionship, and sacred in their attach- 
ment, so Chat when we dee the one, we 
may be certain that the other is not far off. 
♦ ♦ ** 

Truth is the union of sincerity and can- 
dour—- in ancient times, her image was wor- 
shipped ; it is now counterfeited. It was a 
beautiful idea of antiquity which made her 
the daughter of Time and the mother of 
Virtue ; but in this enHghiened age, per- 
haps it were as well to call her the child of 
Honour and the mother of Misfortune. — 
Her face is fair and beautiful, her apparel 
resplendent and of snowy whiteness ; her 
form exquisite, and her motions graceful : 
but her enemy, Deceit, who dares not at- 
tack her openly, imitates her dress, her air, 
and her mien ; assumes her name, tyran- 
Diees o?er her followers, and, Itke the im- 
postor in the Arabian Tales, shamelessly 
ufturps her crown, palms herself on the 
world as Truth, and the mistaken world be- 
lieves her, and calls truth, falsehood, and 

4 

falsehood, truth. 



Complaints having been made against 
our carrier and clerk, we have engaged two 
carriers, who have been well recommended 
for diligence and faithfulness, and a new 
clerk to attend to the regular duties of the 
office. It must depend upon our subscribers 
whether we have faithful agents or not — if 
any subscriber be at any time neglected, 
and will send us word promptly, we shall 
dismiss the faulty person or persons at once 
from our service. We can only ascertain 
their negligence ia this way, unless we were 
to go about the city, everySatufday,with the 
carriers, to see whether they neglect their 
duty or not, which, at present, would not be 
the easiest thing in the world. If fidthful 
agents are to be bad, we are determined to 
hare them ; and in the mean time, av we 



are desirous of learning the extent of the 
late neglect, we shall be particularly obliged 
to all of our city subscribers, who have, at 
any time shice the establishment of our pa- 
per, been neglected, if they will make us 
acquainted with the fact, by a note through 
the medium of the Post Office. 



7b Correspondents. We would willing- 
ly give place to *' Buffalo'' — but the sub- 
ject is exhausted. Our correspondent 
writes like a man of sense and liberality. 

** Ida" will perceive that we have has- 
tened to insert her effusion, and we shall be 
happy to give place to more from the same 
source. • 

We must apologize to ** Julian" for ha« 
ving lost bis last poem — ** abiiij evtuit.** 



CE0S8 RXAD1NG8. 



in 



A thousand Scotch berringS"— are 
gfoat want of water. 

A bill was reported in the Assembly, pnr- 
viding that each member, during the pre- 
sent session, be entitled to use— three pipes 
of brandy — two barrels of prime new pork 
— ^the expense to be defrayed by the Trea- 
surer of state. 

The Report was read by — a double bar- 
relled rifle, (he ball of which passed through 
— a lingering sickness, and died with great 
resignation. 

The House of Refuge has been — brought 
very low by a cough and catarrh, attended 
by raising of blood. 

Theatre, On Wednesday night will be 
presented a favourite tragedy, after which 
will be presented, the skippiog rope horn- 
pipe by — a set of iron shovels and tongs — 
to conclude with a comic song — by a re* 
markably fast trotting mare. 

TTie Regents of the University — are 
strongly impregnated with acid and sweet- 
ened with brown sugar. 

An old-fashioned snow storm commenced 
yesterday but was — totally destroyed by 
fire. It was not insured. 

"The influenza — was received in the se* 
nate yesterday, and pvissed through its first 
stages in that body. 

The literary character of our great city 
— disappeared about nine years a^, and 
baa never since been heard qt 



J 
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Forty bales of cotton for sale bj — the 
Lady of the Lake. 



Chr€antnar. J^r. CardelPs Theory ^ 
Vevha* We continae to quote from tbis 
interesting work. 

" When ire say of the Deity, «* He too*, 
and itf, and %$ to 6e,^ we express more and 
higher action, than in affirming that he ere- 
atedy and constantly upholds, a myriad of 
woride. The first expression ngrUfieg, that 
the Divine Being suttains himself, in the 
unchanging perfection of all excellence, 
through an eternal round of ages. This is 
by far the loftier cuiion of the two ; inas- 
much as the potter is more than the clay, 
and the*SoTereign Lord high overall the 
works he has made. 

** So, in saying, " The man is alive,'' we 
imply, according to the plain import of the 
word tf, be sustains and preserves himself 
alive ; he inspires, continues, vimfies, tfupi- 
rm, and upkMs, himself, with all the re- 
quisites, and in the exercise of all the func- 
tions, essential to vitality. In order to he, 
as this verb asserts, he must, by continual 
alternations, inhtUe, and respire the otr ; 
inflate his lungs, and by their instrumenta- 
lity,!!!!^^!^ oary^en to chyle and blood: he 
must eat and drmk, sleep and wake, fed sen- 
salons of pleasure and pain, perceive exter- 
nal objects, and exert himself in various 
ways : he must repeat the pulsations of his 
bean, through the numerous arteries and 
▼eins ; and maintain all his complex vital 
organs in (heir proper tone of action. It is 
for the physiologist to say, whether the hu- 
man machine, of frame work, cords, pivots, 
tubes, valves, cylinders, and retorts, can re- 
tain its own vUalUy, without performing, at 
each instant, ten thousand actions, beyond 
what the micoscrope can display, or the uni- 
ted slall of the philosopher, chemist, engi- 
neer,and optician, can explain, 

** So far as verbal affirmations have any 
concern with the action of living, it is not 
of the least importance whether its com- 
plex movements are regulated by conscious- 
ness and will, or by the necessary constitu- 
tion of the corporeal frame. The continu- 
al performance of these actions is one in- 
dispensable condition, by which the living 
*' tenant at Will,^ must ** have, hold, possess, 
and enjoy,^^ bis hemg on earth. 

*' It is far more absurd to deny the high 
action of living, because, from habit, it is 
in part, unconsciously performed, than to 
re-assert the exploded belief, that the earth 
has no motion^ because its rapid progress is 
tfot felt. 

<' When it is asserted *< The man is^ 
dead,** we still mean, hiabody retains its 



personal identity, and itscoporeal orgamza" 
Han : it occupies a place in the Creaior% 
works, which, but for this rooottory reomaot 
of humanity, would he *feplaiced by some 
other portion of matter; for even the mo- 
nastic schools, whether they knew what 
they meant or not, said that *' }faJtuTt ab- 
hors vacuity.^ 

*' The dead body at least causes a differ- 
ent disposition of surrounding sobetanoes 
from what would otherwise take place. Tbis 
organijfied mau continues to be the demd 
man, so long as a predominant |>ofilbfi re- 
mains to which personal identity can be af- 
fixed : and when the crumbling dust mires 
itse^ with its kindred earth, it can no toa- 
ger be said the dead mof! is ; but on! j that 

he was : ** Fuit lUum^^ Troy is no more. 

« 

*< This application of words, in their end- 
less use, by one plain rule, to all things which 
nouns can name, instead of being the fit 
subject of blind cavil, is the moat rablime 
theme presented to the intellect on earth. 
It is the practical intercourse of the aoul, 
at once with its God, and with all parts of 
his works. 

** * An undevout astronomer, is mad f 
is the sentiment which even a partial and 
mistaken view of the heavenly orbs has 
often extorted from pagan lips. If such as- 
pirations arise in contemplatingi the worM 
of matter, what would the same man leel* 
could he Irace its connexion with the bright- 
er world of mind, and justly oontem^le 
that WISDOM which, beyond the comets 
track, or the astronomer^ thought, penradei 
the whole." 



For tk$ Jftm- TwS IMtrsxy QmnOu 



TO JULIAN. 



>• Non semper tdem Boribui est 

" Vernii : SMue um Luae rubent nitet 

" VuUu." Hcfi. 



You mouTQ o>r melancholy truth. 
Repine at cruel fortune^s frovot 

Grieve oVr the blighted hopes of jouth^ 
OVr fondest expectations flown. 

And while you mourn o*er fate^s decree. 

Accept, my friend, my sympathy. 

Had fortune frown'd on you alonSy 
Your love, alonei proved falsa, as fair« 

Had man deceived no other oae. 
Or none but you had felt despair— 

Your lot had then been more severe^ 

And more deserved a sister^s tear. 

But I have seen a lovely form 
Expiring o^er a faithless vow ; 
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Tbe heftrt which once beat true and warnif 

I« shielded from its rourd'rer now, 
iShe droopM-! she died !-~earth could impart 
No balm to heal the broken heart. 

Could man deceive f YeS) I have seen. 

The victim of a villain*s art ; 
A smiling face awhile did screen 

An aching and a bursting heart. 
But reason totter'd from its throne, — 
»-The wretched maniac roam'd alone ! 

Can hope*s false smiles e*er lead astray. 
The r&sh, the thoughtless, and the young? 

I've known one listen to her lay, 
That fear'd and trembled whilst she sun^ 

Hope may deceive, and lead us on, 

Bat what were we, if hope were gone ? 

« 

Can glittering wealth attract the eye. 
Or hearts be sold to worldly gain ? 

Too ofilVe heard the rich man sigh, 
^* My care and labour, — all is vain $ 

**' For I most leave my trifling all, 

*< And answer to my Maker's call." 

Has fortune's fav'rite ever gain'd 
Ambition's lofty, envied height f 

That seat of bHss was ne'er attain'd, 
Except in fancy'e airy flight. 

O 1 / have been ambition's child— 

My peace was wreck'd — and envy smii'd ! 

Then, since mankind have ever been. 

Subject alike to good and ill ; 
Each has his share of suff 'ring seen. 

Each feels some bitter anguish still. 
No time can ever mend his lot, 
Nor past distress be e'er forgot. 

When list'niog to your tale of woe. 
The hardest heart must surely ache ; 

O ! I would sigh such truths to know. 
And weep, alas ! for feeling's sake. 

What heart can be so base and cold 

'As not to feel when grief is told ? 

But do you wish oblivion deep, 

To shroud each day you've ever known ? 
Ah no ! 'tis bliss to smile and weep 

O'er joys and sorrows, every one. 
Better to think on sorrows past. 
Than shudder at the coming blast. 

Is mis'ry on your brow of light, 

Your feeling heart made sorrow's prey ? 

IVhat joy to know the darkest night 
Ever precedes the dawn of day. 

Then, though your fate seem dark awhile. 

Fortune on you shall kindly smile. 

Ere long, some heart your love shall gain. 
And man's deceitfulness be known ; — 
Of hope and toil no more eomplaioi 
Nor ht wnbiHon urge yon on* 



But keep this precept in your mind, 
<* The wisest are the most resigned .'" 

And whatsoe'er may be your lot. 
If good, or priest ill be giv'ti. 

In weal or woe — ^Oh ! murmur not, 
But seek for peace alone in heav*n. 

— There may you find a blissful home, 

Where worldly troubles cannot come. 



Ida. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

From the New-Coeland Galssy. 

* OLD MAIDS. 

" Tou mast go at far aa the city of CittheDe* In the 
Oorgonfao plaios, where the three Phorcides . reside *. 
Ikose aneimt, vtntrablt laditt, who are of the shape of 
swaos and Acvc bmt on* ejft, of which iktf mmke iu« in 
eesraiM.**— Prometh. .fisekyl. 

Mr. Editor....! am a decoroas, pains- 
taking citizen. Having a reg^lkr, though 
small income arising from my patrimony, I 
pass my morning in a gentle oscillation be- 
tween the ■ Insurance (Mice, India- 
wharf and the Athemeum, and perennially 
wind up the evening at the theatre. My 
object is to float calmly down the tide of 
time, not as Mr. Shakspeare Rays, 

** Ao unregarded bnlrush od the atream. 
To rot itself with motioa." 

but in the manner in which the voyager is 
wafted a thousand miles down the fair Ohio 
without oar or sail. My conduct is exem- 
plary. I do not think any one has any just 
cause of complaint against my dress, which 
is dark and plain, or my dejportment, which 
is grave and satisfactory. Yet my whole 
life is rendered a burthen, a mere load of 
clay, by the persecutions of a family of 
three unmarried young ladies, aged about 
40 on an average, my neighbours. These 
'* young ladies^ have set up such a system 
of surveillance over my household affairs, 
as to know the times of my incomings and 
outgoings with chronometrical accuracy.— 
Accordingly, when I sally forth, I am sure 
to witness the form of one of my watchful 
spies at the breakfast parlour window.-^ 
They take turns. Miss Debby, who is a 
tall beauty of about 46, with high cheek 
bones protruding above very marked conca- 
vities in the cheeks, makes her appearance 
in a turban of yellow g^usse, and greets me 
with a smile from two lips of a beautiful 
resemblance to tea-chest lead, unfolding 
around teeth which rival the finest amber. 
In summer, when the windows are open^ 
she uniformly hails me with an inquiry as to 
the price of tone and butter, beg« me to 
send the fish-marchant down the alley, or 
exhibits a scrag of mutton for my criticism. 
She nsnaQy adds some remark about '^ Bst* 
cbelon* bdl,^ bow dull it must be, and por* 
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tends ft visit to my casts and library, tboagh 
I am sure to be engaged out on such mom- 
iogs. Miss Sibby, a younger sister by a 
year, appears the next morning, in a deli- 
cate gambouge to66tne^. sLe is occupied 
with a piece of netting that she begun in 
tbeyear of grace 1811, and which to my 
remembrance was once white. She is a 
tender sentimental thing, with the nnfoiln- 
nate infliction of being what is called ** al- 
ways ailing." Accordingly, on her morn- 
ings I am treated to a description of her 
aches, pains, and diseases to settle my 
breakifost She is peculiarly careful to fur- 
nish a catalogue of the drugs she takes, 
which comprise a pretty liberal walk in the 
Pharmacopmia, and uniformly disserts on 
the rirtues of an emollient eahe, which she 
pleased to term *^ HneUunet,^ Miss 



IS 



Nabby, the third, is but just 40,aDd of coarse 
is in the fine bloom of youth. She is the 
hoyden of the family, and is at lea3t in pos- 
session of perfect health. Her dressing 
maid ought to possess the quickness of that 
sprite who pat a girdle round the earik m 
forty minutes. Her roice is like that of a 
tientenant of a man o' war through a speak- 
ing trumpet in a heavy gale. She usually 
accosts me by my surname, without any of 
those forms of civility which are customary 
in society : — *' Well, Snipe, are you routed 
out at this time o* day? where are you 
packing to now ? come and see us, Snipe," 
and the like. These young ladies have ne* 
ver yet succeeded in penetrating to my stu- 
dy, but I sit there as the noble Norman mai- 
den in the Crusaders on the battlement of 
her beleaguered fortress, expecting an on- 
slaught from the besiegers momentarily. I 
have had double windows put to my apart- 
ment, shutters and blinds outside and in, 
and two thick sets of curtains, yet will the 
tumult of DebbyH marketing, Sibby^ 
groaning and hoaning, and Nabby ^ gaffaw- 
ing still permeate through the port-holes.^ 
Nor are their attacks merely personal. Dob 
insists on sending the mackerel-man to my 
door six times a day, though I dine at the 
Exchange, and would at any time rather 
eat rattlesnake soup than this noisy and 
troublesome fish. Sibby uniformly directs 
Dr, Swillsenna to call on Mr. Snipe, to see 
if I wont take a little spring medicine ; and 
Nabby constantly tel^raphs my motions to 
the neighbourhood, by calling out :— 
** There% Sniped niggur. Snipe is going 
to ride," &c. Why, sir, they even inters 
cept my couriers and supplies. I sent up a 
dozen of cbampaigne the other day. It did 
not come to hand, and after scolding and 
kicking the shpp boy a dozen times, I found 
out that he had left it by mistake at the 
house of the Misses Snapspoose, and before 
I could fslaim it they bad got through the 
tEQith botUeof vhat they were kind enough 



to call my *' very genteel little present." I 
bought some fine Westphalia bams some 
time since, and invited a friend to extend 
his twelve o^lock lounge up to my room to 
lunch on them. No hams appeared, bat 
soon after a plate of boiled cabbage was 
brought in, as politely sent from Miss Deb- 
by Snapspouse's dinner, under which as I 
threw it, dish and all, out of the back win- 
dow, appeared a piece of my stewed West- 
phalia, that I could have sworn to. I sent 
my coloured servant Pomp the otber day 
with a love-letter to the heavenly Ada. He 
retamed portentously •oon, but instead of a 
sweet U^tle billet in tbtee dear Italian eba- 
Acters, all I got was this explanation :*— 
*' Massa, tall, big missus ober way takee 
read him !" and it stems they had inter- 
cepted the letter and pretended to take ray 
Lover-like direction *' To Miss Adsk,** te 
** To Miss Abby" ! I am a wretched man 
through them, Mr. Editor. Their pamts 
and screech-owls torment me by day, and 
their hyonas and cats keep me sleepless at 
night They support all the fishermen in 
tike harbour, so that there is a continual too- 
tooing in tibe Alley, on every wind instru- 
ment, from a conch up to a key bogle. — 
They keep a jangling rattle-trap tb^ call 
a ' panny,* and pWy ** Ah what is tbe bo- 
som's commotion," or *' Zoie," by the six 
hours together. They shake their list car- 
pets five tiroes a week, and cover my gera- 
niums and roses with sand and mud. They 
have as many wheelbarrows and bandcatrts 
roQud them the wh(^ time as wonld si^pply 
the Quarter Master of Alexander^ peace 
establishment of half a milUon beyenets.— 
They are playing a doesen little fire-engines 
on their windows week in and week out, 
till the Alley is turned into a coomion sink 
room. They borrow from my housekeeper 
my coffiae, sngar^ flour, and soeney ; and 
are, to sum up all, determined to marry me. 
But it wont do; I am in love with the char- 
ming Ada, who is just 15, and as sweet as 
an unblown moss rose. If she wont have 
me, I' give my neighbours this fair notice, 
that I will move off to Swallow Alley, and 
join the Bachdocs* Club. 

Silas Siofx. 
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SAINTE PELAGIE. 

[by the hermit in FRANCE.] 

PART II. 

'^ Th«r9*t merejr both for mfeji aod b«ut Id Ood*a in- 

duls^Dt plan. 
There's mercy for eaeb creeping thlos^but man' bat 

none for mao.** 

Having g^vea a short sketch of the hard 
lavrs vrhich bobject the stranger to the ri- 
gours of coofinemeDt in such a prison, I 
shall now come to the inhabitants. — They 
are numerous, and of great yarietj ; — 
Christians and Jews, of all ranks, of all 
countries, and of all professions ; I found 
eren Cossacks, Moldavians, and Wallachi- 
ans within these gloomy walls, and titles as 
lofty and high-sounding as ever were an- 
nounced at a levee, or filled the lengthy 
page of a court kalendar. Amongst the 
English prisoners, the brother of a noble 
marquis had nearly breathed his last under 
this fiital roof, for he was just removed to 
die in a less disgraceful place ; I shall, how- 
ever, not dwell on the subject of the thought- 
less debtor immured here, because he offers 
no variety, being invariably sad, taciturn, 
and miserable in the superlative degree ; 
the Gaul was above misfortune, and much 
might be observed from him. 

In one comer of a shabby apartment was 
to be found an officer who had distinguished 
himself in many a battle ; of his honours 
and military trappings nothing remained but 
a foraging cap, embroidered with gold, very 
much tarnished, and an immense growth of 
hair on his cheeks and upper lip ; confine- 
ment had given him an air of disdain, as if 
he frowned on misfortune, and upbraided 
his country for his present fate, fn another 
nook sat a great speculator working with 
figures, and assuring his companions that he 
bad at last hit upon a scheme to make an 
overgrown fortune, could he only get libe- 
rated, and adding, << quelle bagatelle ! what 
ft trifle ! the miserable three thousand francs 
for which I am detained, but my creditor 



shall pay dear for it \^ a flush now passed 
across his countenance, and be looked 
cheerfully after it, and returned to bis ci- 
phers. Here was a count bom of illustri- 
ous ancestry, making his soup with the nt- 
niDst composure, equipped in a jacket and 
nightcap ; there, a young cavalier breath- 
ing nothing but love and glory, and penning 
an amorous epistle, with the view of touch- 
ing the purse of a financier's widow. Re- 
posing on a wretched bed, and leaning on 
one elhow, a mined exquisite was tuning 
his guitar, whilst two young dragoons were 
singing a duet, as gaily as if they had beea 
^ a painted saloon ; one of them had hii 
mbtress's miniature round his neck, the 
other was foppishly attired in a great coat 
with many capes, morocco boots, and a 
travelling cap, put rakishly on ; now you 
would see two mustachM heroes waltzing to 
kill time, whilst the spectators, with each a 
segar in his mouth, were smoking life away! 
** Ah ! ah ! and que wnUez-voug ?^ with ft 
shrug of the shoulders were all their com- 
plaining, although they had been in confiiie- 
ment above one year. Nor were amoae^ 
ments excluded from this place of cantivity; 
gaming, dancing, singing, love-making,;and 
the resources of the arts, were all to be 
found in their turn. A poor author inhabi- 
ted a corner fringed with rich cobweb, and 
there be spun out his wits, and sold them 
for bread ; a fallen noble painted in order 
to mend bis sad condition ; and a theatrical 
man used to recite to his companions for a 
dinner, or a glass of brandy : there was al- 
so a master of languages, at five sons p«r 
lesson, who kept a decent table from his ex- 
ertions. 

Many of the prisoners had been there Ibr 
a great number of years ; they were alt 
strangors except one, who had fraudulently 
secreted a large property, and who used to 
chuckle when he recounted how long he 
had kept his detainant out of his money, 
and that he never would pay him. One 
apartment containing four beds was chalk- 
ed out in four compartments, for the pur- 
pose of giving each occupier an opportuni- 
ty of inviting the tenants of the other three, 
and there was as mach Ceremony and eti- 
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quette in these iDviUtionsas you might ex- 
pect to fiod at a ministerial dinner. The 
classes of society were uot less marked out 
in this miserable abode tlian in tlie great 
world ; and the nobility and gentry associa- 
ted together, except in cases where a lost 
prodigal drank out his youth— and this is 
rare in France. The better to distinguish 
ihebtcM mande from the herd, a certain cor- 
ridor is named la Oiumsie d*JinHnf and 
this is considered a fashionable quarter of 
the prison, whilst the tradesman and handi- 
craft may be supposed to inhabit the Marait 
or la cm. Strange as it may appear, — yet 
the same passions and pursuits as distin- 
guish men in public and private life, at- 
tach to the prison walls ; ambition, ava- 
rice, pleasure, sensuality, folly, nay, even 
politics. A set of debtors were remarked 
for their distance and high-bearing, keep- 
ing aloof from, and looking down on their 
feUows ; more than one miser begged for re- 
lief of all bis acquaintance, and hid and 
hoarded up his money lest a suffering bro- 
ther should apply for suc<:onr, whilst he was 
looking forward to be released without pay- 
ing one farthing. The lover still cherished 
his wonted flame, and the epicure still scra- 
ped together all he could, and parted with 
bis valuables and clothes in order to pimiper 
his palate ; some had made themselves ac- 
complished cooks from the long practice of 
confinement, and the having nothing else 
to do ; nay, some of them turned the ho- 
nest penny by the culinary art acquired in 
the Ste. Pelagie. 

One justice is due to the military who 
were prisoners there; one heart, one purse, 
and one will characterijted them all ; com- 
rade was brother, and never did one com- 
rade feel ease or pleasure alone ; if a sister, 
or a cousin, or a sweetheart sent assistance 
to one, the others partook of it, nor were 
they without grand dinners and dances in 
their dirty cells, to provide for which they 
drank water and obseiTcd a very low diet 
for a month. Happy nation ! and true the 
assertion of the poet, that 



It 



where ignorance is bliss, 



*Tis folly to be wise." 

In one room the battles of various cam- 
paigns were fought over again, and those 
who represented them had been the living 
actors in them ; in another politics ran so 
high that one would have thought the wel- 
fore of the state was in the hands of the 
combatants, who hoisted their standards, 
the one for the Drapeau bUmc, the other for 
the ConsUtutionneL The declairoer for li- 
berty had been two years in prison ; his op- 
ponent was more disinterested, and when he 
exclaimed, ** Vwe le Eoi, quand meme?^ 
I wished that I had possessed the means of 
thuisport^g fatm from his dark repess, to 



cheer the venerable monarch nnder ihm 
walls of bis palace ; for that faith and loy- 
alty which is unshaken by poverty, by cap- 
tivity, and by sufferings, is pore indeed. 

Diversified as the chancters were in tins 
living panorama, and various as the cames 
of their contsacting the engagemeota for 
which they were suffBring, yet one circana- 
stance attended all, they nnifonnly consi- 
dered themselves unjustly incarceraited ; ooe 
owed it to an usurious scoundrel, whom be 
would never pay ; another was sacrificed to 
false friendship or inconstant love ; the fliof j 
hearted uncle of one had detained bioi to 
punish him for his amiable follies ; a step- 
mother, by withholding the property of 
another, drove him into unavoidable debt, 
and betrayed him to the dogs of tlie law ; 
one was kept out of the way that be mi^t 
not marry ; another was arrested in order 
to induce him to give his hand where bis 
heart coold not be of the party ; tbeo, 
** bot fiir that unlucky martingale^ tbe 
debtor's fortune had been made; and had 
there been a little more money to cany oa 
soch and such a speculation, the tbinig most 
have succeeded beyond all doobt Tbos 
do men lay a flattering unction to their soels 
to lull them into a forgetfolness of their own 
faults ; and this blaming of fi>rtune, chance, 
circumstance, and otters to acquit guilty 
self, is as often found out of a prison as 
within it : indeed life in itself is but a pri- 
son, true love and freedom inbabit the 
realms of infinity. 

Upon the whole the loss of liberty bad 

ifrom all that 1 could remark) much las eff- 
ect u|MMi the French tlian it has upon tbe 
English ; to a Briton melancholy mii^es 
invariably with confinement, the best feel* 
ings are destroyed, good men Are altered, 
and bad ones are vitiated to excess by it, 
but tbe Frenchman is light-hearted, patient, 
temperate, and easily amused ; he b also 
full of hope, and bears a pride within hira 
which prevents him from repining, and from 
giving a triumph thereby to his enemy ; nor 
are the French very fontl of arresting* their 
countrymen, and I was infi>rroed that out of 
six thousand writs tliat issued in Paris, a 
very few hundred had been executed ; but 
if the creditor be thus forbearing' to a na- 
tive, be is merciless to the stranger.-—^ 



•* Alas*. Ilea! 



Why ill the loula that were, were forfeit enn«. 
Ancf be that misht the vantage beat have took. 
Found ont the remedy. How would you be. 
If he, which ia the top of joitemeiit, ahotild 
But Judge you aa you are : Oh ! think en that ! 
And mercy then wiU breathe within your li^, 
liike man new made.** 

It would be painful to my reader to detail 
the eases of affliction within this dreary en- 
closure, I shall therefore, only mention 
my friend) and with him take l^ve of the 

subject. 
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Strag^liag agaio&t difficulties, this hoD<' 
curable officer had been for seveo jean eo- 
deayoariiHT to exist upon the half-pay of 
hu rank, having a wife and children to sup- 
port ; he had disobliged his rich relations, 
bj marrying an amiable woAian without 
fortune ; this circomstaoce^ which ought 
to hare led them to assist him, was the 
cause of their desertion, and after he was 
reduced on half-pay, he had been driven 
from one country to another, in search of 
some spot where he could enjoy the neces- 
saries of life, and keep up an appearance, 
becoming his situation^ on his small pit- 
tance. Until now he never could find such 
a retreat ; he had gone to Paris in order to 
solicit the aid of a foreign nobleroaa, who, 
during the emig^tion, was under great 
•obligations to him ; but on arriving in the 
French metropolis, be found the Marquis 
bad gone to Bngiand to pass the winter : he 
was willing to try Paris for a little while, 
bat ran so short of cash, that he was at last 
arrested for the rent of his lodgings and 
some other necessary articles. In vain did 
be apply to his relations ; at length I found 
a stnmger to him, whose benevolence I in- 
terested in his behalf. During my many 
visits to the prisoner, I observed in htm that 
dignified submission to misfortune here be- 
low, which exalts man above himself, how- 
ever depressed his fortune, and I was by 
him convinced, that there is no character 
more worthy of esteem, consideration, and 
respect than the virtuous sufferer, except 
the noble hearted being who throws open 
the gates of captivity for him, and bids his 
snfleriogs end. The last day that I waited 
on my friend in his dungeon was one of the 
happiest of my life ; I made my final obser- 
vations on the theatre and performers of the 
Ste. P61agie, but my remarks were less cool 
than on. former occasions, for my pulse beat 
Coo high, and my eagerness to see the bars 
close for the last time on virtue liberated 
from the oppressive creditor'ii grasp, was 
too great to admit of any divided feeling. — 
The gate opened, I breathed, a purer air, se- 
renity sat on the features of the prisoner 
enlarged, and dignified uomposure marked 
his whole deportment — 1 had now my friend 
under my arm, we looked back, and ex- 
claimed simultaneously, 
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Aditu ! thou dntry pile/' 



Never will the Ste. Pelagie be effaced from 
my remembrance, but may it soon crum- 
ble into dust, and a decent substitute 
be offered to the captive, native and 
stranger! 



The more tickets yon have in a lottery, 
the worse your chance. And it is the same 
of viiiues, in the lottery of life. 



The Baron de Monthillicr, the last re- 
maining representative of an ancient and 
illustrious French bouse, after serving with 
honour in the armies of his sovereign, had 
retired, to spend, on his paternal domains, 
the evening of his days, and to superintend 
the education of his only daughter, the love- 
ly Adelaide. She had been deprived, while 
yet an infant, of that greatest of all bles- 
sings to a youthful female — the care of a 
tender and accomplished mother. This cir- 
cumstance had thrown a shade of melan- 
choly over the character and pursuits of the 
Baron, and only in his daughter did be seem 
to acknowledge the tie which bound him to 
life. In her he beheld the only solace of 
his grief, and in watching her improvement 
he found the most pleasing occupation. — 
Nor was she unworthy of his cara Ta- 
lents such as fall to the lot of few, a dispo- 
sition the most engaging, and a form the 
most lovely, marked the rising years of Ade- 
laide. 

The Baron, his daughter, and her gover- 
nante, an elderly lady of elegant manners 
and accompli8hments,the widow of an officer 
who had served under her present protector, 
had for many years composed the only in- 
mates of the castle. At length, in the 
twelfth J ear of Adelaide's age, a new 
event introduced an addition to their do- 
mestic circle. 

The only sister of the Baron had early in 
life formed an imprudent match, — for such 
the world presumes to call those connexions 
which are hallowed by affection^ though not 
recommended by the meaner advantages of 
wealthyor rank. Her husband was by 
birth a Swiss, in which country he possessed 
a small property, where his family lived 
happily, though not splendidly. 

His sister had never creased to he an ob- 
ject of warm affection to the Baron ; but 
the hereditary pride of birth, and dislike of 
every thing like plebeian connexion, were 
among his strongest prejudices. His sister 
and her husband were equally, but moro 
rationally proud, in disdaining to solicit 
what they deemed unworthily denied. No 
intercourse, therefore, had ever been main- 
tained between the separated relatives. In 
the happiness of domestic duties, in the con- 
versation of the man she loved, and in the 
education of her only son, this sister, how- 
ever, never once found cause to regret the 
sacrifice of useless pomp for real, though 
humble happiness. But, in this life, tbere 
is no permanent felicity. Before their scm, 
the little Theodore, had attained his seventh 
year, this kind husband and affectionate f^a- 
rent died. 
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To his widow^ed mother, Theodore now 
remained the only comfort, and to his edu- 
cation she directed all her care. For such 
a duty, both from ability and affection, no 
one could be better qualifiod ; and her son 
was thus enabled to arjiirc accomplish- 
ments which would have graced any rank. 
But misfortune seemed to pursue the youth* 
ful sufferer. Scarcely had he attained his 
fourteenth year, when his molhcr, who had 
long been in a declining state, breathed her 
last. Thus, at an age when it is most im- 
portant to bend the incipient passions to 
their proper objects, and to accustom them 
early to control, — at an age where so much 
may- be done towards forming the future 
character, was he deprived of both his 
guardians. These were the only reflections 
that seriously disturbed tiiedeatii-bcd hours 
of bis mother. She would not leave htm, 
indeed, in want ; but who was to watch 
over bis growing years, — to conduct him, 
with honour and propriety, to manhood ? 
*' My brother,^^ she would say, *^ was ever 
generous and noble, — be once loved me ; 
and though he in some measure disowned 
our little circle, because I preferred happi- 
ness to splendour, he never used me un- 
kindly : surely he will not refuse the dying 
request of an only, and once-dear sister. 
He will not, he cannot, deny protection to 
her orphan child, whom, as the last act of 
her mortal existence, she recommends to 
his care.^ Accordingly she traced, with 
trembling hand, a few lines to the Baron. — 
'* Theodore, my child,'' said she to her son, 
a few hours before her death, " when you 
have laid me by the side of your honoured 
father, bear this letter to France, — to your 
nocle the Baron de Monthillier ; and, as 
you have ever been obedient to me, be 
equally submissive to what your uncle may 
determine. He is noble and gener(ms ; en- 
deavour to merit his approbation, as you 
would have laboured to deserve my es- 
teem.'' 

The Baron de Monthillier was one eve- 
ning seated in the apartment where he usu> 
ally spent that portion of the day with Ade- 
laide and her aged governess, when he was 
infornied that a youthful stranger wished to 
be introduced. Theodore-— for it was he, 
dressed in the deepest mourning, tall and 
slender, yet elegant in person, his dark 
locks curling in profusion round a counte- 
nance sweet, indeed, in its expression, but 
still retaining the strong impress of recent 
sorrow — then advanced, and presented his 
mother's letter. A struggle between pride 
and feeling seemed for a moment to agitate 
the mind of the Baron ; but the kindlier af- 
fections soon obtained the mastery, and he 
folded his nephew to his bosom. 

Theodore bad not long heen established 
an inmate in the family of his new protec- 



tor, when he became a general faroiiiite. 
In the handsome youth, the Baroo beheld 
the image of a long-lost and bekyred sister ; 
and in admiring his noble and gc n eroo a dia- 
|H»ition, he almost forgot the unagiDaiy 
stigma dcri^pd from his father^ plebeian 
birth. To the aged friend of his ftur cen- 
sin, Theodore rendered himself do leas 
agreeable, by the respectful majuier in 
which he was ever solicitous to paj tboee 
attentions to which her years and aex enti- 
tied her, — attentions not less acceptable 
that circumstances no long^ enabled her 
to command them. Respect is ever Tallied 
in proportion as it is voluntarily shown, aod 
doubly grateful, in adverse forinae» to 
those whose undoubted right it once 

Between the youthful cousins aD 
cy still more delightful, an union still 
close, was soon established, and isemented 
by the equality of age, — by the a^reemenK 
of taste, — and, in some measare, by the si- 
milarity of their pursuit. While Tbeodore 
followed his severer stodies, with ardent ap- 
plication, under a learned monk of a neigfa* 
bouring monastery, he was not negleetful of 
more elegant accomplishments, the princi- 
ples of which he had acquired fpom the in- 
struction of his excellent mother. These 
were now prosecuted in company wiUi Ade- 
laide. Thus excited, he foand himeelf ca- 
pable of exertions hitherto onknown, or 
deemed unattainable. The books wfaidi 
they perused, — the languages wlaeh tbey 
studied, — the poets which they read toge- 
ther, possessed charms not to be dtsoorered 
in their solitary and divided pnrsatta. Ne- 
ver did music breathe sounds so meMingiy 
sweet. Scarcely, indeed, was thete bar* 
mony to them, when they played not in ac- 
companiment to each other. But above 
all, their walks, amid the heautifal and ro- 
mantic scenery surrounding the chateau, 
constituted the most delicious moments of 
existence. Tbeodore being fully two years 
older than his cousin, and the age of the 
Baron, as also of Adelaide's instrnctrese, 
being such as leads to prefer repose, the 
youth was taught to consider himself as the 
protector of the young and lovely being 
who, on these occasions, clung to him (or 
support. It was, in truth* a sight capable 
of awakening the deepest interest in their 
future fate, to behold two beings so yoong, 
so beautiful, so amiable, so pure, regarding 
each other with looks of unutterable af- 
faction; each beholding in the other all 
that was necessary to the happiness of both, 
yet unconscious whence these feelings 
sprung, save from the connexion of mere 
relationship. 

Years thus flew rapidly away, nnmarfced 
in their flight, and both the coosint srere 
approaching to that maturer age, when con* 
soiouB Nature takes the alarm, yet !«&▼€« 
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the bosom igaorant of the cause of fear, 
and dubtoiis of its own feelings. A warm- 
er blush suffused the cheek of Adelaide 
when pressed by the lips of Theodore, in 
commendation of some sentiment which 
ahe bad uttered, or observation she had 
made ; and she dared not, as hitherto, yet 
knew not why, return his caresses. Again, 
when the band of his fair cousin pressed af- 
fectionately, or by accident, that of the 
youth, a thrilling sensation, '* half ecstasy, 
naif pain,^ per?aded his whole frame ; so 
aweet, yet so powerful, he hardly knew 
whether to court or to fear its indulgence. 
In short, both felt, without knowing it, that 
most delightful of all passions, a first, an 
early lore,— a state of felicity in which the 
human breast can be placed but once, and 
which is perhaps the purest, the most unal- 
loyed enjoyment which it is in this life des- 
tined to feel. 

But such happiness must be transitory. 
Theodore was the first to discover the state 
of his mind, and to perceive his danger. 
External circumstances, indeed, forced this 
knowledge upon him, as the flush amidst 
the darkness of night may disclose to the 
mariner the ripple on those breakers of 
which he slumbered in forgetfulness. War 
had some time before been declared by 
France against Switzerland, and had 
continued to be carried on with that vio- 
lence and cruelty which ever mark a con- 
test between the oppressor and the oppres- 
sed, when the latter has once been roused 
to arms. Theodore loved dearly his coun- 
try. He therefore began to consider it as 
dishonourable thus to forsake her in the 
hour of danger. What detained him in 
France ? Alas ! must he confess, even to 
bis own heart, that Adelaide was the cause 
of his delay ? He started at this discovery, 
as if an abyss had opened at his feet ; and 
the reflections which naturally arose on the 
occasion filled his mind with anxiety and 
reg^t He wished to be gone, yet knew 
not how to mention the subject to the Ba- 
ron, who intended that his nephew should 
carry arms in the service of France, al- 
though reluctance to a separation had hith- 
to procrastinated that event. To have now 
entered into these views, or even to remain 
inactive, Theodore considered in the high- 
est degree culpable ; while his uncle's pre- 
judices, in favour of this service, were, he 
knew, very great, and that the execution 
of the designs which he now meditated 
would for ever forfeit his friendship. But 
were not these views correct, and would not 
his sainted mother, whose dying words had 
inculcated obedience to his uncle, have ap- 
proved them ? In the meantime, he could 
only temporise, vrithout resolving on any 
thing but to conceal his intentions both from 
Adelaide and from her father. 



Circumstances, however, produced a cri- 
sis sooner than was anticipated. Tlie me- 
lancholy and restraint now visible in the de- 
portment of Theodore could not escape the 
observation of his cousin, whose penetra- 
tion was rendered acute by the state of her 
own heart. One evening, while seated in a 
small summer house, which, standing on a 
romantic steep near tlic extremity of the 
grounds surrounding the chateau, usually 
terminated their walks, the cousins were 
insensibly betrayed into a conversation, 
which disclosed to each other their mutual 
love. Theodore alone concealed his inten- 
tion of joining the patriot bands of his 
countrymen. '* But, my dear Adelaide," 
continued he, *^ I must leave Monthillier ! 
both prudence and duty dictate my depar- 
ture. Your father will never consent to 
our union, and 1 cannot think for a moment 
of betraying the confidence of my bene- 
factor, or your peace of mind. I am not 
worthy of you ; 1 should then be less so.—- 
When you no longer daily see me, your bo- 
som will recover its wonted aerenity.*' 
^* Theodore, cruel Theodore !'' replied Ade- 
laide ; ** do you indeed wish to break my 
heart ? Alas ! how can I, even were it my 
desire, forget you ? Have I not, for many 
happy years, l>een taught to love you as a 
brother ? Wretched greatness ! why should 
I not forsake all ? — let me go with you to 
Switzerland,— your parents were happy 
there, — happy in each other— can we not 
be so Nkewise ? Ah ! what have I said f-^ 
wretch that I am, do I foi^et the duty which 
a father, a generous and indulgent father 
claims ?^ Here she burst into tears, and, 
covering her face with her hands, wept bit- 
terly ; then resuming, in a calm and sub- 
dued tone of voice, " Theodore, you are 
right ; duty and prudence demand our se- 
paration ; obtain your uncle's approbation 
of your future plans, and the sooner you 
leavipMonthillier'the better for us both." 
A Ibng silence was only interrupted by the 
opening of the door of a small oratoire at- 
tached to the summer-house, from which 
the Baron entered. Induced by the beauty 
of the evening, he had, contrary to his usual 
custom, extended his walk so far; and 
while engaged in his devotions, the youth- 
ful cousins entered the summer-house, to 
whose conversation he had thus been made 
an unwilling listener. The trembling lo- 
vers now concluded themselves lost, and 
falling on their knees before the Baron, 
each wished only to implore that bis resent- 
ment would spare the other. What, then, 
was their surprise, when, looking with the 
kindest expression on both, the Baron ad* 
dressed them : *' Rise, my children, and in 
each other receive the reward of your vir- 
tue, nnd of your filial piety. Cherish those 
sentiments which have hitherto directed 
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your conduct. Theodore, io this trembliDg 
faaod which I now place in thine, accept 
the only precioos gift I hare to bestow. 
Rank, birth, and weaith, are to be valued, 
when by our station in life, we have to 
maintain the dignity and the importance of 
a name which has descended unsullied to 
us from illustrious ancestors. Wealth 1 dis- 
|)eo8e with. Birth you can claim, at least 
on one side ; rank you may obtain by merit. 
You are as yet an unknown youth ; go and 
prove to the world that my choice is war- 
ranted by nobility of soul ; in the ranks of 
honour acquire renown. You are both young; 
after ft (ew years^ service you may with pro- 
priety return to Monthillier,and to Adelaide. 
Surprise and astonishment kept Theodore 
silent ; be could only kiss the hand which 
he still held, and press that of his benefac- 
tor to his heart* But short was tliis g)eam 
of happiness, like the ray, which, for a mo- 
ment, bursts through the stormy clouds. ^^ 1 
had written,** continued the Baron, *' with- 
out informing you, to the Duke de , 

one of the princes of the blood, my former 
companion in arms, whose son has beeq ap- 
pointed to lead the armies of France against 
these rebellious mountaineers of the Alps, 
and you are appointed one of his cwiet-de- 
carnp»^ 

Theodore, summoning all his courage, re- 
plied, ** I cannot, my Lord, accept of this 
office. 1 am not insensible of your kind- 
ness, qoram I ungrateful ; but I cannot, I 
dare not, even to gain your approbation, 
and to deserve Adelaide, fight against my 
own countrymen.^ ** How, romantic boy!^ 
exclaimed the Baron ; ** dost thou then 
maintain the part of traitors and rebels, be- 
cause, forsooth, thou deemest barren moun- 
tains and rude glens a bond of union f Thou 
pughtest to reflect that I am interested in 
thy fortunes, pn}y as the son of. my sister, 
not as the offspring of a Swiss proprufaire ; 
but I give you till to-morrow to fix your de- 
termination. Come, Adelaide;" and be- 
fore the youth bad time to answer, bis an- 
cle had departed with the weeping Ade- 
laide. 

Theodore, great as was the temptation, 
required not time to consider whether he 
ought to accept the conditions on which for- 
tune, and, still more, happiness, was offer- 
ed. After writing to his uncle, and putting 
himself in possession of the details respect- 
ing his little property, the same night be- 
held him on his way to his oppressed coun- 
try. 

Months rolled on without sootbiqg the 
sorrows of Adelaide* 

• 

•* Oh grief, bf yood all other frlefs, wheo Tate 
First leaves the young heart lone tod desoUte, 
Id the wide wond, without the bply tte - 
For which it loy*d to live otfev'd to die ;— 
T.om u the hung-up lute, thet ne'er hath spoken 
cince the nd day Its msvtef-chord trss broken !** 



Nor was this sorrow lessened by the addres- 
ses of another suitor, in the son of tbe Count 

cle , whose domains lay contic^ous 

to the lands of Monlhillier. Her fialber, 
without pressing the match, gave her to un- 
derstand, that a union in every respect so 
suitable woiild be agreeable to him. Ex- 
ternally, this' young nobleman appeared to 
possess all the quiilities which ooald render 
a woman happy; but this appearoooe of 
virtue was merely superficial : be was sel- 
fish and avaricious, though addicted to 
pleasure. He beheld, indeed, with ad- 
miration, the beauty of Adelaide; but her 
fortune was to him tbe greatest chann. 
Adelaide in part penetrated his cfaaraeto'; 
but to the Baron he appeared unexceptiop- 
able, and his daughter only b^ield, is 
delay, a dubious and temporary relief. ^ 

In the mean time, the power of the invi^ 
ders proved irresistible in Switzerland ; and 
Theodore, after exertions which bad greatly 
signalized him, saw bis unhappy ooimtiy 
totally subdued. A wanderer and sn exile, 
he was indebted for his personal safety, as 
well as present liberty, to tbe graliliide of 
the French commander — ^the veiy noble- 
man under whom he had been appointed to 
serve,wbose life he had saved at the tmniinent 
risk of bis own.- The French General, at- 
tepded only by a few officers, and a «nsll 
escort, had advanced to some distance from 
his camp, for the purpose of observing tbe 
enemy*6 position. This being observed by 
Theodore, who held a conspicuous statisQ 
among the patriot leaders, be quickly as- 
sembled an active and intrepid panty, with 
which, taking a circuitous route, be suc- 
ceeded, after a sharp conflict, in carrying off 
tbe General, and several of his offic^is, pri- 
soners. A short time previous to this event, 
some Swiss officers either were, or were re* 
ported to have been, murdered in cold blood 
by their invaders, and it was now determin- 
ed to retaliate this barbarity. Theodore 
stood bravely forward in defence ai his 
unfortunate captives, and declared, that 
only with life would he cease to defend those 
who had submitted on his pledge of secnrity. 
A bad action frequently requires only one 
vigorous opponent to he defeated. So it 
was on the present octoasion, and the piison- 
ers were allowed to be ransomed. 

Abandoning his enslaved country, where 
he now possewed nothing, and actuated by 
that restless anxiety, which, in misery, 
urges us to revisit the scenes of former hap- 
piness, Theodore, almost without intending 
it, found himself in Lyons. So near, ought 
he not to trace once more the walks and 
shades of Monthillier, — might he not be 
allowed to gaze for the last time on Ade- 
laide, while he himself remained unseen ? 
Such were his reflections ; and the rays of 
the evening sun were falling brightly on the 
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iUtto sttmmer house, the scene of his last 
delusive inteiriew, as he pazed upon it from 
ik^ opposite bank of the stream. To this, 
except by going close to the castle, there 
was ooly one passage over a narrow bridge 
of wood, which here spanned the golf at a 
great height above the torrent. By the 
shade of impending rocks aAd snmmnding 
woods, this place was gloomy even at noon- 
day; but when the shadows of evening had 
closed around, the rustic bridge was invol- 
ved in almost total darkness. By this path, 
which long habit rendered at all hours fami- 
liar to him, Theodore now entered those 
precincts so often trodden with pleasure, and 
soon found himself at the door of the elegant 
little building, which still continued to be 
the favourite rotreat of Adelaide. 

No one was there, but a book lay open on 
the table. This Theodore recognised as an 
Italian classic which he he had frequently 
read with Adelaide. He pressed the un- 
conscious volume to his lips, and to his bo- 
som, and ere he was aware, Adelaide herself 
entered. In mute astonishment, she suffer- 
ed him to take her hand, and lead her to a 
seat She could not speak— tears at length 
came to her relief. Of many things did the 
lovers discourse, without coming to any re- 
sdotioo, save to meet again. 

The interview had not passed without 
observation. The new lover of Adelaide 
bad gained over to his purposes a oonfiden* 
tial domestic in the fomily of the Baron. 
This person, agreeably to his instructions, 
watching every movement of Adelaide, had 
discovered the meeting of the cousins, and 
had also traced Theodore to a neighbouring 
cottage, where he intended to remain con- 
cealed for a few days, as he hoped soon to 
receive letters which mig^t fiibcilitate a re- 
conciliation with his uncle. 

Informed of Theodore^ return, and of 
the meeting with Adelaide, the young Count 
set no bounds to his desire of vengeance, 
and resolved,' at all hazards, to remove his 
rival. Tet he was at a loss how to proceed. 
Should he inform the Baron, the young bdy 
would doubtless be confined; but this would 
rather increase her dislike to the author of 
such an outrage. Again, should he chal- 
lenge his opponent,*- for the Count was de- 
ficient, neither in skill, nor in that vilest of 
qualities which has obtained, through pre- 
judice, the name of virtue— mere courage ; 
still the consequences, as regarded the aver- 
sion of Adelaide, would be the same, while 
the issue might prove fatal to the contriver. 
No other method then remained, but to take 
off Theodore by some secret means. 

In order to mature his purposes, he deter- 
mined himself to be witness of the lovers* 
second interview. The sun was just sink- 
ing beneath the western horizon, when he 
beheld Theodore hasten along the narrow 



and half-overgrown pathway across the deep 
ravine, and enter the summer-house. A 
few minutes after, Adelaide appeared in an 
opposite direction, proceeding from the cas- 
tle. Still lurking ami«i the underwood, the 
Count continued to expect the termination 
of their conference. At length the youth- 
ful pair were seen advancing from the pa- 
vilion. They approached so close to the 
spot where the ^ount lay concealed, for he 
had come nearer, on purpose to overhear 
their discourse, that he caught the softness 
of Adelaide's voice, in a subdued manner, 
uj^ging her lover to suffer in patience, ad- 
ding, in such accents, as a ministering angel 
would employ to soothe the troubled soul, 
** My father is not inexorable, and the in- 
terest of those friends whom you mention I 
know to be great : at all events, the happi- 
ness of anotlier interview awaits us-^we 
meet tfgain to-morrow." The sounds were 
now indistinct, but the Count had obtained 
the desired information. He continued to 
watch their motions. Theodore accom- 
panied Adelaide till nearly within view of 
the oastle ; then bidding a hasty adieu, he 
struck into a more secluded path, which oon^ 
ducted to the brMlge across the ravine, and 
thence to the cottage where he had fixed his 
temporary abode. 

The Count now exulted in the certain 
prospect of accomplishing his designs. The 
lovers were to meet on the succeeding eve. 
Theodore had but one way to pass ; total 
darkness would then involve the bed of the 
torrent, and the bridge, by which alone it 
could be orossed. Nothing could be more 
easy, than, before the youth's return, to re- 
move a few of the transverse planks isom- 
posingthe platform,and the hapless passenger 
would drop unseen, unheard, into the gulf 
beneath— the planks being restored, the 
secret of his fate would remain concealed 
from all. 

The evening sun shone brightly, with 
" farewell sweet,'' as the Count, too faithful 
to his purpose, repaired to his lurking-place. 
Not long after, Theodore was seen advanc- 
ing with ardent and impatient steps— possibly 
unconscious of every thing but the delight 
of meeting Addaide : nor were his antici- 
pations disappointed. Scarcely had he at- 
tained the walk leading to the pavilion, 
when she appeared, and both entered^ The 
Count eyed the place with a look of savage 
joy, as the couching tiger glares upon the 
prey now within its spring. As darkness ad- 
vanced, he proceeded to remove the boards, 
which he had previously loosened, from the 
fiital bridge, leaving a yawning chasm in 
the narrow footway over the deepest part 
of the abyss. 

In the mean time, the lovers were delight- 
ing themselves with prospects of future 
happiness, which now, indeed, seemed no 
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longer delusive. Theodore bad that day 
received letters from the Prince de — — , 
the French oommaDder, whose life be saved 
in Switzerland. This generons friend had 
not forgotten the obligation, and had so re- 
presented the matter to his Sovereign, that 
Theodore^ little estate was not oolj restor- 
ed, bat the King had invested him witii the 
honoar of knighthood, and farther offered 
him an honourable rank in his army. Theo- 
dore oould now have no objection to accept 
of these favours, and the only remaining 
difficulty was to obtain the consent and for- 
giveness of his uncle. Of this Adelaide did 
not despair, as she believed her father had 
also received letters to the same import, for 
he had that day, for the fii^t time since his 
departure, mentioned the name of Theo- 
dore ; saying, ** he was happy to hear, for 
bis own teke, that the youth had not acted 
so dishonourably as he had been led to be- 
lieve.** It was therefore determined that 
Theodore should Immediately request an in- 
terview with the Baron, and that Adelaide 
should expect the^result in the pavilion. 

The interview {»etween the relatives was 
cordial ; many things, however, were to be 
explained, and considerable space elapaed 
in the conference between Taeodore and 
his uncle. 

Adelaide, in the interval, could not feel 
-composed, while her happiness was thus at 
stake, and her future life trembling on the 
point of decision. Tired of repose, she 
began to pace the small apartment included 
within the circuit of the pavilion. Motion 
of body, she thought, gave her mind ease, 
and she continued her walk in the open air. 
In this state of anxiety, every place was 
alike indifferent; and every spot equally well 
known. Without surprise, then, for it was 
at no great distance from the summer- 
bouse, she ^nd her steps had been uncon- 
sciously directed to the rustic bridge. 
** The fresh air will cool my feverish brow,** 
thought she, and advanced. Her light foot 
was heard for a moment on the platform — it 
ceased— ra faint and convulsive shriek — ^a 
heavy plunge sounding for an instant, above 
the roar of the torrent, told the fate of the 
young and lovely victim. 

Tlie Baron and Theodore were now re- 
conciled. Every thing had been explained 
to the old man*s satisfaction. ** But where 
is Adelaide !** said he, with impatient satis- 
faction in his accents ; *' why does not she 
participate in the happiness of this moment .^** 
f* I will go call her,*' said Theodore ; *' my 
poosin waits in the pavilion.** They were 
at this time in a recess formed by a comer 
turret, built on the very verge of the rock 
on which the castle stood, and where two 
windows overlooked the stream. At this 
vnoment something white, floating on its sur- 
face, caught the eye of Theodore. A sad 



presentimemt seized his mind,-»he roabed 
from the apartment, descended the rocks 
with fearful rapidity, and clasped the body 
of the lifeless Adelaide. 

What words can describe the frantic s*^^ 
of the hapless lover, or the speechless sor- 
row of the aged parent ! Happily the »af- 
fertngs of the latter were of short duratiosi. 
He died before the morning rays dawnedoo 
his wretchedness. 

Three dap did Theodore watch the be- 
loved remains, in silent and sotitary woe. 
On the fourth, the funeral obsequies were 
solemnized. When the last of the ballosr- 
ed mould had been placed upon tbeirgraYea, 
and when the crowd of mourners was dow 
lessening, ^' Hast tbou at last broken ^ ex- 
claimed the youtli, speaking for the £rst 
time, and laying his hand on his heart, aa he 
sunk upon the ground. Then, in acaroeir 
audible accents, ** Lay me,** said be, ** by 
Adelaide,** and expired. 

The wretch who had occasioned all these 
calamities had alone been privy to bis own 
machinations. But the confession of tbe 
Baron^ domestic, whom he had seduced to 
act as a spy, was sufficient tn implicate him 
in suspicion. The Count was tbereibrear* 
rested, and, agonized by remorse, at last 
voluntarily confessed his guilt Between 
his sentence and execution, however, reason 
deserted her throne ; a raving maniac, he 
survived many years, a fearful exampie of 
the effects of crime, and enduring a pmnish- 
roent more terrible than death it»elf. 

THE ESSAYIST, 



A PROFESSIOKAL AUTHOR. 

Thb first consideration with a profession- 
al author is, what his writings will produce, 
and how he may most profitably transmnte 
the productions of his genius or talents into 
the current coin of the realm. At this con- 
fession, the pampered sons of luxury and 
wealth, no less than that drivelling class of 
effisminate sentimentalists who view tbe af- 
fairs of the world through the haze of their 
own hallucinations, may turn up their eyes 
in astonishment: but it is not tbe less true 
for their wonderment. Johnson, who was 
tolerably disciplined to the trade of author, 
persisted to the last in maintaining that no 
man would write but for money, and that 
the pecuniary reoompence of bta litersry 
labours was more acceptable to him than the 
collateral fame he had derived from them. 
He spoke with the feelings of a profession- 
al author. The «< fine frenzies** of dilletanti 
litterateurs were utteriy incomprdiensihle 
to that great man^ mind. Nor was he sin- 
gular in that respect. Stem reality paraly- 
ses the wings of imagination, and diaen- 
chanti that dreamy, soporiferous deliisa)^. 
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in wbich literary voluptnaries are prone to 
indulge. When a roan has to provide for 
those of bis own house, and to gain his 
brtead by the sweat of bis brain, he is not 
particularly obnoxious to sentimental en- 
thusiasm. Literature is to him what law, 
physic, and divinity, are to tbe lawyer, the 
physician, and the parson, — a profession by 
which he must live, in the first place, and 
earn fame in the next, if he can. 

But the trade of author is necessarily the 
most precarious of all professions. It is de- 
pendent on a thousand contingencies, from 
which almost every other is exempt. — 
While men are litigious, the lawyers will 
prosper; while they contrive to contract 
disease, there is no fear of the doctors ; while 
they retain a remnant of religion, the par- 
son will fatten on his tithes; while they put 
clothes on their backs, the spinner, weaver, 
dyer, merchant, and last, not least, poor 
snip, will each and ail have their pence ; and 
as these wants are indestructible, so are the 
employments to which they give rise. But 
bow stands the case with literature ? It is 
a pure luxury, which the great herd of 
mankind can do very well without ; and, 
like all luxuries, exposed to the ever- vary- 
ing caprices of taste and fashion. What is 
the rage to-day, may be coQtemned to- 
morrow. Now ell mankind read poetry ; 
bow it is a very drug in the market. At 
one time the public taste demands to be fed 
with solids ; at another, with fiummery and 
syllabub. At present, the whole mass of the 
^* reading public** have taken to Magazines 
and Reviews; nothing will go down but 
high-wrought descriptions, piquant essays, 
and laboured buffoonery : solid literature is 
consigned to a few miserable pedants, who 
have been gradually elbowed out of the way 
by the spruce bucks of the new school ; the 
age of thinking and reasoning is ^* number- 
ed with the years beyond the flood.** Hence 
the whole poste comitatus of anthors have 
become Magazioers and Reviewers ; even 
Campbell has deserted the Muse of Liberty, 
and become the serf of Colburn. 

Now, it is easy to see what must be the ef- 
fects of such revolutions in public taste upon 
the fate and fortunes of many poor fellows, 
who cannot, Proteus-like, metamorphose 
thenr faculties into that particular form best 
adapted to the existing mode. Their pro- 
ductions, if not altogether unsaleable, must 
be disposed of at a prodigious discount. 
The book-sellers, <* the real patrons of lite- 
rature,** turn a deaf ear to their supplica- 
tions; and the damnatory laconism, *^ It 
wont sell,** freezes the life-blood of the poor 
author, and " makes him curse the hour in 
which he dared to interfere with** literature. 
To embitter his misery, and envenom the 
wound that rankles in his soul, while he 
finds the ofispriog of his own toil contemned 



and despised, he sees the arrantest trumpe- 
ry sailing down triumphantly on the tide of 
public favour, with the mob patrons of lite- 
rature shouting in its wake ; and while he 
asks for bread, and receives, perhaps, a 
stone, the chink of the golden shower that 
descends on the cunning artificer of non- 
sense effects him as the rushing sound of 
water does the traveller perishing of thirst 
in the Sahara. 

If our feeble admonition would be listen- 
ed to, we would say. Let no man pursue li- 
terature as a profession. It is the worst 
species of gambling. It is a lottery in 
which the blanks are as countless as the 
sand ; the prizes *•*• few, and far between.** 
It is a trade which promises little to ambi- 
tion, and more frequently purveys for mise- 
ry. It sears and scathes the mind bv care 
and disappointment, and unfits it for the full 
display of its native powers. It is the for- 
lorn hope of life, where the reckless and tlie 
desperate will adventure, while the truly 
brave will reserve their exertions for the re- 
gular struggle. If, as the preface to his 
Dictionary testifies, Johnson narrowly es- 
caped shipwreck in thb dangerous region, 
how can inferior men hope to navigate it in 
safety ? If the royal bounty alone enabled 
him to spend the evening of his life in com- 
fort, who, for all his fame, would encounter 
the hazard of poverty, dependence, and sor- 
row, from which kingly generosity so oppor- 
tunely relieved him ? 

The cultivation of literature by those 
who, instead of depending on it for bread, 
look to it merely as a relaxation from seve- 
rer employments, or a means of guarding 
against tfiat tcedium vittB which but too fre- 
quently usurps the place of care, in the 
minds of those who, saturated with wealth, 
have nothing left but to enjoy life, is alto- 
gether different from the compulsory appli- 
cation to which we have already alluded, 
and can never exert any but a benignant 
influence. It expands, liberalizes, and 
polishes the mind ; it gives a tone of ele- 
gance and refinement to manners — emollit 
mores; it supplies inexhaustible matter for 
improving and agreeable conversation; it 
sweetens the good, and soothes the evil of 
life; it banishes bad thoughts from the 
mind, and supplies their place with better; 
and altogether it elevates, adorns, and sub- 
limes the frame of the general mind. 

Though violent winds may be essential to 
the purification of the atmosphere, yet the 
softness of the zephyr is in its proper season 
of equal utility. An elephant for a turn- 
spit, or a steam-engine for a jack, may be 
usefiil in roasting a Mammoth for a dinner of 
giants ; or a hurricane be necessary for turn- 
ing their windmills ; but they are not expe- 
dient means fin* the ordinary purposes of 
man, as he really is. 
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POETRY. 



THE MOTH£R^S LAMENT FOR HKR SOU. 

Mt child waa beautiful and brave ! 

An opening Bower of spring ; 
He moulders in a distant grave, 

A cold, forgotten thing — 
Forgotten ! yes, by all but me, 
As e*en the best beIov*d must be — 

Farewell ! farewell, my dearest I 

Methiok'st had been a comfort now 
To have caught his parting breath. 

Had I been near, from his damp brow 
To wipe the dews of death — 

With one long, lingering kiss, to close 

His eyelids for the last repose — 

Farewell ! farewell, my dearest ! 

I little thought such wish to prove, 

When cradled on my breast, 
With all a motber^s cautious love, 

His sleeping lids I prest — 
Alas ! alas ! his dying head 
Was pillow'd on a colder bed — 

Farewell ! farewell, my dearest I 

They told me Vict'ry's laurels wreathed 

His youthful temples round ; 
That '< Victory !** from his lips was breathed 

The last exulting sound — 
Cold comfort to a mother's ear 
Who longM his living voice to hear ! 

Farewell ! farewell, my dearest ! 

£v*n so thy gallant father died. 

When thou, poor orphan child ! 
A helpless prattler at my side. 

My widowM grief beguiled — 
But now, bereaved of all in thee, 
What earthly voice shall comfort me ? . 
Farewell 1 farewell, my dearest ! 

Aifoif. 



DOMESTIC LOVE. 

Domestic Love ! not in proud palace halls 
Is often seen thy beauty to abide ; 
Thy dwelling is in lowly cottage walls. 
That In the thickets of the woodbine hide ; 
With hum of bees around, and from the side 
Of woody hills some little bubbling spring, 
Shining along through banks with harebells 

dy^d— 
And many a bird to warble on the wing, 
When Morn her saffron robe o>r heaven and 
earth doth fling. 

O ! love of loves I—to thy white hand is given 
Of earthly happiness the golden key ! 
Thine are the joyous hours of winter^s Even, 
When the babes cling around their father's 

knee ; 
And thine the voice, that on the midnight sea 
Melts the rude mariner with thoughts of home, 
Peopling the gloom with all be longs to see. 
Spirit ! I've built a shrine ; and thou hast 

come. 
And on its altar closed — for ever closed thy 

nli«in« ! 



LINES TO 



plume ! 



Crolt. 



The hour is come — the cherish'd hour. 
When from the busy world set free, 

I seek at length my lonely bower. 
And muse in silent thought on thee. 

And, O ! how fweet to know that itlll. 
Though sevei^d from thee widely far* 

Our minds the self-same thought can fill— 
Our eyes yet seek the self-eame star. 

Compulsion from its destin'd course 
The magnet may awhile detain, 

But when no more withheld by force. 
It trembles to its north again. 

Thus, though the idle world may hold 
My fetterd thoughts awhile from thee. 

To thee they spring, when uncontroU'd, 
In all the warmth of liberty. 

The faithful dove, where'er by day 
Through fields of air her pinioiis rove. 

Still seeks, when daylight dies away. 
The shelter of her native grove. 

So at this calm, this silent hours 
Wbate'er the daily scenes I see. 

My heart (its joyless wand'rings o'er) 
Returns unaltet'd still to thee. 



Avoa*. 



BRING FLOWERS. 

Bring flowers,young flowers for the festal boards 
To wreathe the cup ere the wine is poor'd : 
Bring flowers ! they are springing In wood and 

vale, 
Their breath floats out on the southern gale, 
And the touch of the sunbeam hath waked tba 

rose, 
To deck the hall where the bright wine flows. 

Bring flowers to strew in the conqueror's path. 
He hath shaken thrones with bis stormy wrath! 
He comes with the spoils of nations back ; 
The vines lie crusb'd in his chariot's track ; 
The turf looks red where be won the day — 
Bring flowers to die in the conqueror's way ! 



Bring flowers to 
They have tales 
Of the free blue 
And the bright 

eye. 
They will be^r 

hours. 
And a dream of 



the captive's lonely cell, 
of the joyous wood to tell ; 
streams, and the glowing sky ; 
world shut from his langiud 

him a thongbt of the sanny 

[wild flowers. 

bis youth— ^ring him dowen^ 



Bring flowers, fresh flowers, for the bride to 

wear ! 
They were born to blush in her shining hair. 
She is leaving the home of her childish mirth ; 
She hath bid farewell to her father's hearth ; 
Her place is now by another's side — 
Bring flowers for the locks of the fair young 

bride ! 

Bring flowers, pale flowers, o'er the bier to shad 
A crown for the brow of the early dead ! 
For this through tu leaves hath the white 

burst ; 
For this in the woods was the violet nnrtt. 



Though ibey smile io vain for what once was 

ours, [flowrers. 

They are love's lastglft-^jiing ye flowers, pale 

Bring flowers to the shrine where we kneel io 

prayer ; 
They are oatore^s oflering, their place is Uitrc! 
ih«y speak of hope to the faioting heart ; 
w ith a voice of promise they^cone and part. 
1 hey sleep in dust through the wintry hours ; 
1 Dijy break forth in glory— bring flowers, bring 

flowers. • 

Mas. HJBMANS. 



SONG. 

The wine is red, the lamps are bright. 

And gems and jewels glance. 
Where Ladies with their Loves to-night. 

Are mingling in the dance : 
But, ah ! the music's softest swells 

No gladness bring to m^t— 
The Land of mists and heather-bells 

Is far beyond the sea ! 

I sought the grove where fire-flies gleam, 

Mong rinds of red and gold. 
To banish from my miud the dream ; 

Bat still the days of old. 
The glens, the moors, the mountaid-fells, 

Came back again to me ; — 
The Land of mist and heather-bells. 

Beyond the Noitheru sea. 

This Land is rich with all the hues 

And treasures of the spring; 
Around my path, 'mong moonlight dews, 

The ceaseless insects sing : 
But still my lingering spirit dwells 

With one who walkM with me 
'Along misiy moors and beather-bells, 

Beyond the Northern sea ! 

^'•"'^ J.H. 

THE minstrel's HOUR. 

When day is done, and clouds are low, 

And flowers Are honey -dew. 
And Hesper's lamp begins to glow 

Along the Western blue, 
And homeward wing the turtle-doves, 
Then comes the hour the Minstrel loves. 

Far in the dimness curtained round, 

He hears the echoes all 
Of rosy vale, or grassy mound, 

Or distant waterfall ; 
And shapes are on his dreaming sight, 
That keep their beauty for the night. 

And still, as shakes the sudden breeze 

The forest^s deepening shade, 
Hfl hears on Tuscan evening seas 

The silver serenade : 
Or, to the field of battle borne. 
Swells at the sound of uump and horn. 

The star that peeps the leaves between, 

Tu him is but the light 
That, from some lady's bower of green, 

Shines to her pilgrim knight ; 
Who feels her spell around him twine, 
And hastens home from Palestine. 
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O, if some wandering peasant's song 
Comes sweeten'd fiom the vale, 

He hears the sutelv, mitred throng 
Around the altar's pale; 

Oi^ees the dark-eyed nuns of Spain, 

Bewitching, blooming, young, in vain. 

And thus he thinks the hour away 

In sweet, unworldly folly ; 
And loves to see the shades of gray, 

That feed his melancholy : 
Finding sweet speech and thought in all, 
Star, leaf, wind, song, and waterfall ! 

Crolt. 

WHY DO WE LOVE i 

I often think each tottering form. 
That limps along in life's decline. 

Once bore a heart as young, as warm, 
As full of idle thought as mtTie^ 

And each has had his dream of joy. 
His own unequall'd pure romance ; 

Commencing when the blushing boy 
First thrills at lovely woman's glance. 

And each could tell his tale of youth. 
And think its scenes of love evince 

More passion, more unearthly truth, 
Than any tale before, or since. 

Yes— they could tell of tender lays, 
At midnight penn'd in classic shades ; 

— Of days more bright than modern days ; 
-—Of maids more fair than living maids. 

Of whispers iu a willing ear. 
Of kisses on a blushing cheek ; 

(--Each kiss— each whisper far too dear 
For modern lips to giv^, or speak.) 

Of prospects too, untimely cross'd. 
Of passion slighted or betray'd ; 

Of kindred spirits early lost. 

And buds that blossomed but to fade. 

Of beaming eyes, and tresses gay, 
— Elastic form and noble brow ; 

And charms— that all have pass'd away, 
And left them — what tee see them note .' 

And is it so ! — /* human love 
So very light and frail a thing ? 

And must youth's brightest visions move, 
For ever on Timers restless wing ? 

Must all the eyes that still are bright. 
And all the lips that talk of bliss. 

And all tht> forms so fair to-night. 
Hereafter — only come to this? 

Then what are Love's best visions worth, 
If we at length must lose them thus ? 

If all we value roost on earth. 
Ere long must fade away from us ? 

If that tme being whom we take 
From all the world, and still recur 

To all she said— and for her sake 
Feel far from /oy, when far from her— 

If that one form which we adore 
From youth to age, in bliss or pain, 

Soon withers — and is seen no more, 
— Why do we love— «/ /ore be vain ? 
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AefiMPotk mf terats Cfaf me. 

I ! ■■■'■■ = 

EpitUe/fwn a Chuty Inwdid to ku friend 

mike country. 
DsAR Bob, 

Do you recollect how active and ligbt 
of limb I was two yean ag;o, when I rat- 
tled off a few weeks of existeoce at your 
delightTol — Hill ? Do you remember 
how I used to jump orer your fences, wade 
through your creek, and swim across the 
beautiful lake at the south-east comer of 
your estate — ^how I lamed your blood horse 
Reveng^e, by galloping him fifteen miles over 
the roughest road in Christendom— how 1 
broke your new tilbnry into at least a mil- 
lion of pieces, on that same road, for the 
express purpose, as 1 then informed you, of 
proving that you knew nothing about phi- 
losophy in sneering at the Atomic System of 
Democritus ? Did I not tell you, one eve- 
ning, as we sat in your library, wrangling 
about cosmogony, over a bottle of old Port, 
that every thing in the world, and the world 
itself, was formed of an infinite number of 
atoms-^and did you not laugh at what you 
were pleased to term my crack-brained 
philosophy, and tell me that Leucippus and 
Democritus were a couple of fools f Did I 
not go out the next morning in your tilbu- 
ry, and did not your Arabian grey make his 
appearance at the gate, in half an hour, 
with the harness on his back and the shafts 
dangling, in some amazement, at his heels ? 
Did yon not sally forth in affright, and find 
Die and the tilbury, in a ditch, both so as- 
tounded at our fall that, as Billy Lackaday 
says, *' we didVit know which was which ?** 
And did I not triumphantly point to the 
fragments of the vehicle as a practical 
proof that every thing in the world is resol- 
vable into atoma? 

Ah ! Bob-— those were happy days ; I was 
then all activity and motion, and you were 
wont to say, *' Felix, your name is sigpaifi- 
cant of your disposition.^ I verily believe 
there was not a squirrel in your woods, or a 
partridge in your dells, that did not know 
me and my double-barrelled fowling-piece. 
How your old negro, honest Pompey, who 
always was my attendant in my sporting ex- 
cursions, used to grin, when I brought down 
a bird on the wing, and ^-gi^laim as he thrust 
it into the ganie-bag« <*dat no bad shot, 
Massa Feljx !" and how he used to complain 



lo bis fellow-aenrants at night, after I bad 
led him a day*8 tramp, over mountain, mea- 
dow, and moor, through brake, brush, and 
brier, across swamp, marsh, and brook, that 
** Massa Felix worry de life out of old 
Pomp,** and conclude with a wish that *'*' de 
debbil had Massa Felix*s feet and den Pomp 
would hab some rest.** Even your fleet 
dog Lyon, more than once lost his patienceY 
and looked as if he mentally concurred 
with the wish of Pompey the dark. 

Bob, I shall never bring down bird or 
draw trigg;er again, unless it be to blow out 
my brains. Tell your quails that they may 
wiiistle for me, but I shall not come — teQ 
Revenge that he is revenged, for I am as 
lame as he i8-«4ell Pomp and Lyon tbat 
they have got their wish respecting my feet; 
and tell yourself that your friend Felix, is 
very infeHk, Fate, having no nse for me, 
has laid me up in ordinary, as government 
lays up its ships which it does not need for 
service. Both my feet are of as little nse 
to me, as the one of the Marquis of Angle- 
sea, which lies beneath a lofty monument, 
is to his lordship. I have got the arthritis, 
the podagra, as my doctors call it— in plain 
English, I have got the gout. Therc% a 
catastrophe for you, Bob, to which Job% 
troubles were a trifie. To be arrested in 
the noon-day march of life by a lurking de- 
mon who, it seems, is a part of mj consti- 
tution, and who cannot be struck off b j a 
convention, like the peccant parts of the 
constitution of the state of New- York— -to 
be imprisoned in an arm chair — to wear 
flannel- wrappers instead of boots— to be do- 
sed with Wilson*s tincture^*to becnrried 
like a ho»e, and rubbed with opodeldoc — 
to have my toes burning in the tropic and 
my sides shivering lO the polar zone — to re- 
ceive the soothing intelligence from my 
physician that my disorder is one that seldom 
proves fatal, and of course to be cut off 
from all hope that «i?ay,-*think of all this. 
Bob, and then bless your stars Uiat the only 
complaint you have ever had, is a quiet and 
gentle consumption. You are declining ea- 
sily and gradually, and bate some chance of 
coughing yourself to death in about fire 
years ; but I must sit here, I know not boir 
long, while a malignant little fiend sits in the 
opposite comer of my room, and ever and 
anon shoots a Hitrj arrow into the ball of my 
great toe. 
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You can ha^e no idea, Bob, of the intole- 
rable torments suffered by tbe arthritic-*- 
fancj a pair of red hot pincers, a red-hot 
savr, a red-hot aug^r, and a red-hot ham- 
mer, all employed in their respective troca- 
tions upon your toe, and yon will have some 
faint idea of what your unlucky Felix has 
undei^^one. And then, add to this, a per- 
fect confidence that all this is unmerited pn 
the part of the sufferer — that he is atoning' 
for his ** ancestral faults^ and not for his 
oivn ; is it not intolerable ? Oh why did 
my grandfather put so much pepper and 
mustard on his roast-beef? And why must 
I, who abhor pepper, execrate mustard, 
and forswear pickles, be thus their victim ? 
Why must the sins of my ancestor's palate 
be visited on my feet ? I declare to you, 
old crony, that notwithstanding my very 
humane disposition, I should deem it much 
more consistent, had my progenitor suffered 
for his own sins, for I have quite enough of 
my own wherewithal to be burthened ; and 
many a reproachful and unfilial apostrophe 
has burst from my lips, while the paroxysms 
were " in the full tide of successful expe- 
riment^ with my toes. However, there is 
one satisfaction left — my grand-children will 
come in for a share of this foot-Ugacy^ 
which is pretty nearly all the inherited es- 
tate I ever came by — so let the young ras- 
cals look out for their understanding. 

Bob, you are somewhat of a philosopher 
—yon pretend to be a modem Zeno : I have 
heard you reason by the hour on the high, 
patient, and inflexible stoicism which calmly 
submits to pain, and politely shakes bands 
with agony — I have beard you expatiate on 
the theme, with a bottle of old Madeira be- 
fore you and a fragrant cigar in your mouth, 
the smoke of which spread around your 
untroubled face, like tranquillity enwreath- 
ing happiness. But, Bob, do jon suppose 
Zeno ever had tbe gout ? or do you think 
that any of his conceited gang were not ro- 
bust and healthy men, who had never known 
a day of sickness or pain ? Nay, to strike 
you dumb, (for if I do not, I know that you 
will send me a philosophical letter and a 
copy of Epictetus,) do you not remember 
that once upon a time, you were seized by 
a sudden tooth-ache, just as you had assert- 
ed, in the most dogmatical manner, that 
pain was altogether a thiqg of the imagina- 



tion ? Do you recollect your sudden ejac- 
ulation, ^* Curse it, what has got into my 
tooth^? Do you remember how you raved 
and stamped and swore, and threw the de- 
canter at my head, for telling you that pain 
was imaginary ; that a high and great mind 
should not condescend to show the least 
sympathy for the vile earthly tenement in 
which it is imprisoned ? Do yon remember 
how hurriedly old Pompey was despatched 
for Dr. Break-jaw, and bow furiously you 
kicked/over chairs and tables, until (he 
worthy Doctor extracted the square root 
from your gums, and held it before your 
eyes, vowing that its prongs were as ** long 
as a pitchfork'^ ? Remember this, my boon 
companion, and keep your philosophy to 
yourself, until I shall have become able to 
9tand by my argfuments. 

The worst part of my troubles is to be 
found in the JoVs comfort which I receive. 
One of my friends, upon bearing of my at* 
tack, called, in high glee, to congratulate 
me on the prospect of a long life— another, 
considering me now good for nothing, ex- 
cept for a barometer, whenever he is about 
making a jaunt, sends his servant to ask 
me what sort of weather we shall have the 
next day. Others bore my ears with that 
abominable gimblet, called re^igTicUtofi— 
** It's well it's no worse" — *• be thankful it 
isn't in your stomach*' — *' it is very fortu- 
nate that your general health does not de- 
cay." Now, Bob, is not (his too much ? 
Be thankful because ray toe is steeped in 
Phlegethon ! When the moisture of pain 
is in big drops on my forehead, I must re- 
joice because they do not drown me ! When 
my foot is under a cart-wheel, I must feli- 
citate myself that it is not my head ! For 
the love of mercy, Bob, if you come all the 

way from Hill to see me, do'nt come 

with the intent to offer me consolation — 
come and quarrel with me, call me hard 
names, box my ears, tread on my toes, 
laugh at my contortions, abuse my charac- 
ter— -do any thing but offer me consolation, 
or, notwithstanding the love I bear you, I 
shall break my crutch upon youf skull, and 
abjure a friendship which 1 have ever found 
faithful and true, through many a year of al- 
ternate prosperity and disaster. In particu- 
lar, my old crony, refrain from talking to 
me about fortitude and patience— all that 
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will do Fery well after / shall hatre become 
veiy wellf but notil then, do not conjure 
before roe the 

•* Demons beroir. 
Demons who bore 
The rorm of the stoic 
And sophist of yore/* 

for I shall certainly treat them with ^reat 

disrespect, and you will get little thanks 

from them and from me for your trouble. I 

know already all that you will say to me— 

you will Ulk about the glorious fortitude of 

the young Roman, who held his hand in the 

flames till it was consumed^ — and pray how 

long a period of suffering did he go through 

before his hand was well roasted ? probably 

two or three minutes, while my foot has 

been in the flames two months, and what is 

worse, it will not be consumed ; it has all 

the imperishability of asbestos. You will 

talk about Regulus, in his cask of nails, 

and with his lidless eyes, scorching beneath 

the sultry sun ; but let me tell you, if the 

Carthaginians had given Regains the gout, 

they would have soon brought the stubborn 

old Roman to terms. You may spare your 

examples, Bob, none of them are in point, 

and you will bring them to a bad market 

Numerous and fantastic are the nervous 
whims of the arthritic. After the first fury 
of the onset, when I had become capable of 
enduring a little motion, I was placed in my 
arm-chair and had it wheeled to the win- 
dow, that I might see what was going on in 
the world. I looked upon the beautiful sky 
with its floating banners of clouds, to con- 
template whose various folds, and hues, and 
forms, was ever my del^ht There they 
were in all their glory, and amongst them 
the god of day was travelling in triumph, 
gilding some and dispersing others, with his 
empyreal beams. While I was rapturously 
feasting on the sight, I observed a long- 
limbed, heavy-footed man coming along on 
the opposite side of the street. I was in 
immediate alarm for my toes — I was sure he 
would tread on them— the width of the 
street, the brick wall, and second story of 
the house, were no protection against such 
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interminable legs— what waa I to do ? I 
could not run away, and I bad no fire-anna 
wherewith to shoot my annoyer ; be passed 
—I was in agony, hut by a most lucky 
chance my Soot escaped demolition — I 
watched him, in doubtful apprehenaioo, till 
he turned the comer of Greenwich-street, 
and I then sunk back in my chair, orer- 
come by so joyous a deliverance. If I crcr 
meet that man, I shall quarrel with him ! 

And now. Bob, good night ; in five mi- 
nutes I shall drink your health, in fifteen 
drops of Wilson^ Tincture, cvm aqua^ 
quant, tuff. «' Nuno est bibendum*^--<»fa, 
that I could add 

" n\xat ftdt liktfo 
Pulsaoda tellua."— 



Felix Fireball. 



* J^'Ku*^ ^ Miitlos has heen prawed, almost as 
much a> be assassin Mow of Brutus And what wm 

nii^i^'il' * *>''»^«d««''. undoubtedly. hu7ad?S 
^U'7}:f^VS^X' "'• P'r*'**** of f"'^flus rate rt 



SftV« -l^ow l^>r.eo„;That tbJ Ro^^^i w7« ^ib J 
-el,"b'e"co'?ceiv''er * ""^^' ''' ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 



IDLE HOURS. 
Mistakes are often made by superficial 
observers, in forming their judgments of 
the habitual feelings and general disposi- 
tion of a writer, from his productions. The 
gayest and the most lively essays, ar« fre- 
quently the result of a temporarily success- 
ful eflbrt to escape from pain and sorrow. 
In such circumstances, mirth is distilled 
from tears. It was under the most lamen- 
table and wretched depression of mind, that 

Cowper composed *« John GOpin** the 

droll and fiintastic doggerel of Swift, was 
written when he was the prey of misaiitlmk- 
py and discontent; and it n mcvre than 
probable that the gayest fligfaU of *«I>att 
Juan" originated in the gloomiest and most 
desolate hours of tlie noble and generoos 
Byron. No others are so keenly alive to 
the enjoyment of the ludicrous, ps tboe^e 
whose general feelings partake de^y of the 
tragic— they flee to it as a relief from the 
monotonous 4^1oom and wasting melancholy 
of their habitual thoughts— they cKng to it 
with feverish fondness, from a foie-know- 
ledge of the sadness which will arise in 
contrast, at the departure of mirth. To 
such, the wisest of men alludes, mhea be 
says, <« Even in laughter, the heaK is sor^ 
rowful, and the end of that mirth is heavi. 
ness." Bums confessed in one of bis let- 
ters, that his object in seeking society waa 
to escape from constitutional melancbolyb-^ 
but those who were fitscinated by his won- 
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4erful ponren of cooTersaticm, little thought 
that all his livelioess, wit, and energy, arose 
leas from a lore of display thao from dread 
of aolitode. lo aoUtude, says Harold, 
** man mast strire, 

** WHh demom who impair 
The itroogtb of better thoofhtt, ud seek their prey 
lo btre end deiolated botoms.'*— 

But though the language of pleasure may 
be as false as pleasure itself, it may perhaps 
be safely said, that the language of sorrow, 
** like sorroir, is true.^'** There is no mis- 
taking the language of true and habitual 
melancholy, from that which is feigned, or 
occasional ; and here, there is much more 
safety in inferring the character of an an- 
thor from his writings. It is the same with 
lofty, honourable, and proud thoughts ; they 
can nerer originate in a base, low, and de- 
generate mi 



To our SubMcrAers. The investigation 
which has been made of the conduct of our 
late clerk, who had also the charge of the 
delivery of the papers, has proved him guilty 
of the most unprincipled behaviour, and the 
most shameful deception. If those of our 
subscribers who were aware of bis gfross 
mismanagement, had been more prompt in 
affording us information, we should have 
long ago made the discovery of his excessive 
abuse of the confidence we necessarily re- 
posed in him. 

Our new carriers are men who have fol- 
lowed the carrier-business for years, and 
who have maintained good characters for 
faithfulness and honesty ; and our new clerk 
will, we are sure, prove that he possesses a 
different character from his predecessor. 
The carriers^ lists have been put in order, 
but as there is a possibility of some mis- 
takes, in the outset, it is our request that 
notice may be given promptly, should aoy 
occur, that they may at once be rectified. 



To Correxpondenh, The " Bachelor of 
Arts'* is right welcome, and shall appear 
next week. Bachelor though he be, we 
hope he will steadily pay his addresses to 
his pen. 

* This turn of ezprenioo Ia borrowed from Moorei 

•* Love nttned emons plessuret, it fahhlessis they. 
But the love bora of sorrow, like sorrow, is trae." 



We would advise *< Conrad** to publish 
his verses in some tropical country — they 
would refrigerate at least one volcano. 

" Sinbad*' tim worte than Searson him- 
self—we do hope that if he ever again at- 
tempts to ride upon Pegasus, the noble steed 
will kick his brains out. 

X. C. C. shall appeaiw>C. T. shall not 



F^ turtew- Ywk lAUtvry QmttUt, 

Mr. Brooks, 

I was delighted with the increasing re- 
spect for useful learning, manifested by a 
recent vote of our city council, for each 
member to supply himself with a valuable 
atlas, at the public expense. In my wish 
to see this regard for intelligence carried a 
little farther, the thought struck me whe- 
ther it would not be desirable for voters to 
elect in all the wards, as is now done in so 
great a majority, men who have acquired 
the rudiments of education previous to ac- 
quiring their official dignity. 

Theodore Thinker. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Audi alteram partem. We lately publish- 
ed a letter from the Post Master General, 
referring to the post master at Litchfield. 
The son of this gentleman has addressed a 
letter to the editors of a weekly paper, 
whiAi we cheerfully republish in our 
columns. A son, vindicating the charac- 
ter of a father, deserves respect and atten- 
tion, and every editor, who is not destitute 
of common justice and common feelings 
who has published the letter of the P.M.G. 
will unhesitatingly give place to the follow- 
ing comment upon it. 

New-Brunswick. N J. Jan. 10. 1026. 

Gentlemen : — With heartfelt emotions 
of regret and of surprise, I have just pe- 
rused the article in your paper of the 14th 
instant, relative to the recent appointment 
of a Post Master at Litchfield, Con. The 
cause of these feelings, and my excuse for 
troubling you with this note, is the fact of 
my being the son of the individual whose 
name appears in the article alluded to. As 
the son of a deeply injured parent, I should 
be inexcusable in now remaining silent, 
as you would be, Messrs. Editors, were you 
to refuse ofte a hearing in your paper. 
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While I freely confess to you. Gentlemen, 
that I cannot for a moment entertain the 
supposition #iat you were fully aware, 
when you admitted into your columns the 
article alluded to, how wholly nomerited 
was the injury you were giving the charac- 
ter of Mr. Bunce, whose name you have 
gravely introduced to your readers as justly 
lying under the imputation of that array of 
charges contained in the Post Master Gene- 
ral's letter ; I must at the same time be per- 
mitted the expression of an humble opinion, 
that the manner in which you have alluded 
to that most singular transaction, and intro- 
duced the name of my father in connexion 
with it, was, to say the least of it, highly 
improper and niyiistifiable, as you surely 
must have been sensible that it would 
give rise to wrong conclusions and impres- 
sions on the subject in the minds of your 
readers. 

But, Gentlemen, my intention in this 
note is not to enter into a philippic against 
yon for giving publicity to the article in 
question, or to mourn over the consequences 
which may result from it. My object is to 
endeavour to repair the injury, in doing 
which I shall be as brief as possible. 

Four or five years since, the manage- 
ment of the Post Office at Litchfield was 
placed in the hands of Mr. Bunce, the then 
incumbent having become incapable of dis- 
charging the duties of the office in a proper 
manner. The office was entirely and ex- 
clusively under the charge of Mr. B. and 
the duties of it performed by him to the 
perfect and universal satisfaction of the peo- 
ple in the vicinity, from that time until last 
January, when, contrary to the wishes and 
expectation of the inhabitants .of the town 
generally, the nominal Post M^teigtdud- 
denly took the office from Mr. B*s lian%*in- 
to his own again. But circumstances, which 
it is unnecessary to mention, having obliged 
the Post Master to resign his office in the 
latter part of the ensuing spring, and the 
office thereby becoming vacant, the friends 
of Mr. B. made exertions to procure him 
the appointment. He was strongly recom- 
mended as successor in the office by many 
of the most distinguished and influential 
characters in the state, (among whom was 
the Governor, who resides at Litchfield] as 
well as a gfre^t portion of the most respecta- 
ble part of the inhabitants of the town. He 
was also nominated by the whole Connecti- 
cut delegation in both houses of Congress, 
just before the close of the last session, who 
w6nt in a body to the P.M.G. and request- 
ed him to appoint Mr. B. when the office 
sliould become vacant, which was expected 
to take place in a short time, by the resig- 
nation of the then incumbent. The P.M. 
G^ promise to that effect was obtained, and 
he also subsequently pledged himself to be- 



stow the office upon Mr. B. who therefore 
confidently relied upon receiving the ap- 
pointment. 

But as the period when the office was to 
become vacant, and a successor appointed, 
drew near, a few persons in the riciiuty, of 
the opposite 'political party, and from mo- 
tives which had their origfin in private per- 
sonal hostility to myfather,formed the deter- 
mination of defeating his appointment, and 
procuring the office for another ' indiridnal 
whom they set up in opposition to him, and 
recommended to the P.M.G. at a proper 
person to fill the office. Every exertioo 
which the most inveterate enmity to my fa- 
ther, and a desperate determination toeifect 
their object at every sacrifice, could devise, 
was put in requisition to prevent Ui receiv- 
ing the appointment. As my object in this 
note does not render it essential fiar me lo 
g^ve a particular account of the means fliey 
made use of in effecting their object, I re- 
frain from a detail of them. Suffice it to 
say, they were successful. The resok was, 
the P.M.G. refused to appoint Mr. Banoe, 
notwithstanding he had repeatedly promiBed 
to do it, and subsequent to these pronises 
had received the most unequivocal testimonj 
to the qualifications and character of mj 
father, in the recommendation of himdTeds 
of persons of the first respectability and 
standing residing within the delivery of the 
office, and as an excuse for so doing,gnrely 
tells him that his opponents have prefiamd 
against him that most ridicoloos string of 
charges contained in your last paper — ^alle- 
gations most of which carry on the very 
face of them their own refutation— allega- 
tions against a man who has for ten or 
twelve years been the editor of n public 
journal, and the same length of time a prac- 
titioner at law ; who has, at different tunes, 
been Post Master himself, and had the ma- 
naorement of a Post Office in his bands, for 
eight or ten years, and for foar <v fiyr 6ve 
years a magistrate in the town where be re- 
sides. 

With due respect, Gentlemen, 
I remain yours, &c. 

Geokge M. Bunce. 
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We know, not to wbom- the woV^ is in- 
debted for the foUowiof admirabte'Jirticle. 
It appeared ia 1824i about thr^^itibnths 
subsequent to the death of Lord Byroo; 



BOBKRT BURN^ AND LORD BTRON 

I BAYS seen Rb^rt Boms laid in his 
gnwe^ and I har^e^ Geori^ Gordon Bf- 
ron boroe to hi&.AKboth I wish to speak, 
and my worda^nall be spoken with honestjr 
and freedodL They were great thoug^h not 
equal hei]« of fiime ; the fortnnes of tt^eir 
birth w^e widely dissimilar; yet inlheiV 
passioni and in their genius they apj^roaoh* 
ed to a closer resembkince ; it^ oaq(B8t« 
wett short and glorioos^MiStil|67 bb^' pe- 
ritbed in the summer|flll^ aiid $ all the 
splendour of a repotfjwi^iQre likely to in- 
crease than diminisl^ ofe' was a peasant, 
and the other was a'pe^ y but Nature is a 
great leveller, apd'^makes amends -for the 
injuries of fortuoe-^ the richness of her 
benefactions; tbe.^e^iosW Bams raised 
him to a level w^H^the n^Ies of the land ; 
by nature if noi^ b|rtb, he was the peer 
of Byron. I lA^ one, and I have seen 
both ; I have barkened to words from their 
lips, and admired the labours of their pens, 
and 1 am now, and Hkely to remain under 
the iofluetce of their magic songs. They 
rose by the force of their genius, and they 
fell by the strength of their passions ; one 
wrote from a love, and the other from al'^^fV^^^^^^'i'^^'i an->- 
scorn, of mankii^ ; and they both sang of P*c^>7 ^^d eloquence, 
the emotions of their own hearts with a ve- ~ " 
bemence and an originality whiob lew Wve 
equalled, and none sufely htive surpassed. 
But it is less my wish to draw the characters 
of those extraordinary men than to write 
what T remember of them ; and I will say 
nothing that I know not to be true, and lit- 
tle but what I saw mysel£ 

The first time I ever saw Bums was in 
Nitbsdale. I was then a child, but his looks 



ah4 heard the bard repeat his Tarn O'Shan* 
ter. ' He was tall and of a man][y make, hia 
brow br6^d and high, and bis voice varied 
with the 4tftfJ^ter of Ms inimitable tal^; 
yet throughaV^^NrariatiBn&k was mdodj 
itself. He was of great persmd ^fi^ugtib, 
and proud too of displaying it ; and 1 -have 
Ueen him lift a loaul with ease, which fear 
\ t)rdinary men would have willingly und^P* 
* taken. • . « . 

, The first time I lever saw Byron was in 
the -TTjWiMri aCrLoidit^oep a£ter the publica- 
tion' of Xhilde Harold. He stood up ip his 
plaee on the opposition side, and made a 
speech on the sut^ect of Catholic freedom. 
His voice was low, and I heard him but by 
Sis, a:id when F say be was witty and sar- 
castic, I judge as much from the involun- 
tary mirth, of the benches as from what I 
heard with my own ears. His voice had 
not the fbl) and manly melody of the voice 
of Bums; nor had he equal vigour of framey 
nor the saine open expanse of forehead, 
^ut his hce was finely formed, and was im- 
pressed with a toore delicate vigour than 
that of -the peasant poet. He had a singu- 
lar cooformation of ear, the lover lobe, in- 
stead of being pendulous, grew down and 
united itself to the cheek and resembled no 
other ear I eyer saw, sav^ that of the Duke 
of Wellington. His^bfist by Thorvaldsoa 
is feeble and me^iH* the painting of Phil- 
lips is more nojrfe'and much more like. Of 
Burns I have never seen aught but aveiy 
uninspired resemblance— and I regret it the 
more, because he had a look worSiv of the 
happiest efibrt of art— a look bflaynmy if 1U| 



The last time I saw Bumi in lifo was od 
his return from the Brow-ireU of Solway ; 
he had been ailing all spring, and sommef 
had come without bringing health with it s 
he had gone away very ill and he ntnmed 
worse. He was brought back, I tbink, ia 
a covered spring cart, and vrbM he alighted 
at the foot of the street in waich he lived* 
he could scarce stand upright. He reached 
his own door with difficulty. He stooped 



and his voice cannot well be forgotten ; and much, and tbere was a visible change in'bie 
while I write this I bdwld him as distincUy ^looks. Some nay think it not unimporCailt 
asldid whenl stood at my Other's knee, [to knoir, that be wai at that time dmwd in 
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& bluo coat with the undress nankeen pan- 
taloons of the Toliyiteers, and that his neck, 
which was inclintog to be short, cailsed his 
bat to turn up behind, in the manner of the 
sboirel hats of the Episcopal clergy. Truth 
obliges me to add, that he was not fastidious 
about his dress ; and tlu&tan olficer, curious 
in the personal appearance and equipments 
of bis company, might have questioned the 
military nicety of the poet^s clothes and 
mrms. But his colonel yas a maker of 
rhyn^^and the poet had to display more 
charity for his commander's verse than the 
other had to ex.ercise when he inspected the 
clothing and arms of the careless bar^^' 

From the day of his return hom^ liH the 
hour of his untimely death, Dumfries was 
like a besieged place., J\ W9sf known he 
was' dying. |nd ' the ' anxi^, not of the 
rich and tne .learued only, but of the me- 
chanics and peasants, exceeded all belief. 
Wherever two or three people stood to- 
gether, their talk was of Burns and of 
him alone ; they spoke of his history— of 
his person— K)f his wodcs — of his family — 
of bis lame, and of his untimely and ap- 
proaching fkte, with a warmth and an en- 
thusiasm which will ever endear Dumfries 
to my remembrance. All that be said or 
was saying*— the opinions of the physicians 
(and Maxwell was a kind and a skilful 
one), were eagerly caught up and report- 
ed from street to street, and from house 
to bouse. 

His good humour was unruffled, and his 
wit never forsook him. He looked to 
one of his fellovr volunteers with a smile, 
iKs he stood by the bedside with his eyes 
wet, and said, ** John, donH let the awk- 
ward squad fire over me." He was aware 
that death was dealing with him; be 
asked a lady who visited him, mote in 
sincerity than io mirth, what commands 
she bad for the other worlds-he repressed 
with a smile the h^pes of his friends, and 
told them be had lived tdbg enough. As his 
life drew near a close, the eager yet deco- 
rous solicitude of his fellow "^wnsmen in- 
creased, lie was an exciseman it is true 
—a tiame 'odious, from many associations, 
to liis countrymen-^but he did his 4uif 
meekly and kindly, and repressed ratfiifer 
than encouraged Uie desire of some of his 
companions to push the law with severity ; 
bA was therefore much beloved, and the 
passion of the Scotch for poetry made them 
regard faim as little lower than a spirit 
inspired. It is the practice of the young 
men of. Dumfries to meet in the streets 
during the hours of remission from labour, 
and by these means I had an opportunity 
of witnessing the general solicitiide of all 
ranks and of all ages. His differences 
from them in soitte important points of hu- 
ipan speculation and religious hope were 



foigotten and forgiven ; they thouglit 09 Ty 
of his genius — of the delight his composi- 
tions had diffused — and they talked of him 
with the same awe as of some departing^ 
spirit, whose voice was to gladden tbem 
no more. His last moments have never 
been described ; he had laid his bead qui- 
etly on the pillow awaiting dissolotion, 
when his attendant reminded him of his 
medicine and held the cup to hiis lip. He 
started suddenly up, drained the cup at a 
gulp, jthrew his hands before him like a 
mau abouC to swim, and sprung from bead 
to foot of the bed— fell with bis face down, 
and expired with a groan. 

Of the dying moments of Byroo we 
have no minute nor very distinct account. 
He perished in a foreign land among bar- 
barians or aliens, aod hO seems to have 
been without the aid^of a determined phy- 
sician, whose firmness or persuasion might 
have vanquished his (A>stinacyk His aver- 
sion to bleeding was an infirmity which 
he shared with maf# better regulated 
minds ; for it is no incommon belief that 
the first touch of tlroiancet will charm 
away the approach of^l^th, and those 
who believe this are willi^^^ reserresa 
decisive a spell for a more mmentoos oc- 
casion. He had parted with ^s native 
land in no ordinary bitterness d( spirit ; 
and his domestic infelicity had ren<i^red his 
future peace of mind hopeless — ^thil was 
aggravated from time to time by -the tales 
or the intrusion of travellers, by reports ra- 
jurious to his character, and by the eager 
and vulgar avidity with which idle stories 
•were circulated, which exhibited him ia 
weakness or in folly. But there is every 
reason to believe, that long before his un- 
timely death his native land was as bright as 
ever in his fancy, and that hb anger con- 
ceived against the many for the sins of the 
few, had subsided or was subsMing. Of 
Scotland, and of his Scottish origin, be has 
boasted in more than one place of his po- 
etry ; be is proud to remember the land of 
his mother, and to sing that he is half a Scot 
by birth and a whole one in his heart. Of 
his great rival in popularity, Sir Walter 
Scott, he speaks with kindness ; and the 
Dompliment he has paid him has been earn- 
ed igr the unchangeable admiration of the 
otherr Seett has ever spoken of Byron as 
he has lately written, and all those who 
know him will feel that this consistency is 
characteristic. I must, however, confess, 
his forgiveness of Mr. Jeffrey was an un- 
looked-for and unexpected piece of hami- 
lity and loving kindness, and, as a Scotch- 
man, I am rather willing to regard it as a 
pres^g« of early death, and to conclude that 
the poet was " fey,^ and foi^ve bis arch 
enemy in ttie spirit of the dying Highlander 
— " Wed, weel, I forgive him, but God 
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confound you, my fira sons, Duncan and 
Gilbert, if you forgiye him.^ The criti- 
•cism with which the Edinburg^h Review 
welcomed the first flig^ht which ByVon^s 
Muse took, would have crushed and broken 
any spirit less dauntless than his own; and 
for a long while be entertained the horror of 
a reviewer which a bird of song feels for the 
presence of the raven. But they smoothed 
,his spirit down, first by submission and then 
by idolatry, and his pride must have been 
equal to that which made the angels fall if 
it had refused to be soothed by the obeisance 
of a reviewer. One never forgets, if he 
should happen to forgive, an insult or an in- 
jury offered in youth«-it grows with the 
growth and strengthens with the strength, 
and I may reasonably doubt the truth of the 
poet^s song when he singes of his dear Jef- 
frey. The news of his death came upon 
London like an earthquake ; and though 
the common multitude are ignorant of lite- 
rature and destitute of feeling for the high- 
er flights of poetry, yet they consented to 
feel by faith, and believed, because the 
newspapers believed, that one of the bright- 
est lights in the firmament of poesy was ex- 
tinguished for ever. With literary men a 
sense of the public misfortune was mingled, 
perhaps, with a sense that a giant was re- 
moved from their way ; and that they had 
room now to break a lance with an equal, 
fvitbout the fear of being overthrown by 
fiery impetuosity and colossal strength. The 
world of literature is now resigned to lower, 
but perhaps, not less presumptuous poetic 
spirits. But among those who feared him» 
or envied him, or loved him, there are none 
who sorrow not for the national loss, and 
grieve not that Byron fell so soon, and on a 
foreign shore* 

When Burns died I was then young, but 
I was not insensible that a mind of no com- 
mon strength had passed from among us. 
He had baught my fancy and touched my 
heart with his song^ and his poems. I went 
to see him laid out for the g^ve ; several 
eldero people were with me. He lay in a 
plain unadorned coffin, with a linen sheet 
drawn over his face, and on the bed, and 
around the body, herbs and flowers were 
thickly strewn according to the usage of the 
country* He was wasted somewhat by long 
illness ; but death had not increased the 
swarthy hue of his face, which was uncom- 
monly dark and deeply marked-^the dying 
pang was visible in the lower part, but his 
broad and open brow was pale and serene, 
and around it his sable hair lay in masses, 
■lightly touched with gray, and inclining 
more to a wave than a curl. The room 
whenfe he lay was plain and neat, and the 
simplicity of the poet's humble dwelling 
pressed the presence of death more closely 
oo the heart than if his bier had been em- 



bellished by vanity and covered with the 
blazonry of high ancestry and rank. We 
stood and g^zed on him in silence for the 
space of several minutes — we went, and 
others succeeded us — there was no justUng 
and crushing, though the crowd was great 
^-maafoUowed man as patiently and order- 
ly as if all had been a matter of mutual uq« 
derstanding^-not a question was asked-*not 
a whisper was heard. This was several 
days after his death. It is the custom of 
Scotland to " wake" the body — not with 
wild bowlings and wilder songs, and much 
waste of strong drink, like our mercurial 
neighbours, but in silence or in prayers- 
superstition says it is unsonsie to leave a 
corpse alone ; and it is never left. I know 
not who watched by the body of Burns- 
much it was my wish to share in the honour 
— but my extreme youth would have made 
such a request seem foolish, and its rejec- 
tion would have been sure. 

I am to speak the feelings of another peo- 
ple, and of the customs of a higher rank, 
when I speak of laying out the body of By- 
ron for the grave. It was announced from 
time to time that he was to be exhibited in 
state, and the progress of the embellish- 
ments of the poet's bier was recorded in the 
pages of an hundred publications. They 
were at leng^ completed, and to separate 
the curiosity of the poor from the admira- 
tion of the rich, the latter were indulged 
with tickets of admission, and a day was 
set a- part for them to go and wonder over 
the decked room and emblazoned bier. 
Peers and peeresses, priests, poets, and po- 
liticians, came in gilded chariots and in 
hired hacks to gaze upon the splenjdour of 
the funeral preparations, and to see in how 
ricU apd how vain a shroud the body of the 
immortal had been hid. Those idle trap- 
pings in which rank seeks to mark its alti- 
tude above the vulgar belonged to the state 
of the peer rather than to the state of the 
poet ; genius required no such attractions ; 
and all this magnificence served only to di- 
vide our regfard with the man whose inspired 
tongue was now silenced for ever. Who 
cared for Lord Byron the peer, and the pri** 
vy councillor, with bis coronet, and his long 
descent from princes on one side, and from 
heroes on both — and f^o did not care fof 
George Grordon Byron the poet, who has 
charmed us, and will charm our descendants 
with his deep and impassioned verse. The 
homage was rendered to genius, not surely 
to rank — for lord can be stamped on any 
clay, but inspiration can only be impressed 
on the finest metal. 

Of the day on which the multitude were 
admitted 1 know not in what terms to speak 
— I nerer surely saw so strange a mixture 
of silent sorrow and of fierce and intracta-p 
ble curiositv. If one looked on the poBt^ 
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•pleodid Goffia with deep awe, and thought 
of the gifted spirit which had lately anima- 
ted the cold remains, others regparded the 
whde as a pageant or a show, got up for 
the amusement of the idle and the careless, 
and criticised the arrangements in the spirit 
of tboee who wish to be rewarded for their 
time, and who consider that all they conde- 
scend to iriait should be according to their 
own taste. There was a crushing, a tram- 
pling, and an impatience, as rude and as 
fierce as erer I witnessed at the theatre ; 
and words of incivility were bandied about, 
afid qnestions asked with such determina- 
tion to be answered, that the very mutes, 
whose business was silence and repose, 
were obliged to interfere with toogue and 
hand between the visitors and the dust of 
the poet. In contemplation of such a 
scene, some of the trappings which were 
there on the first day were removed on the 
second, and this suspicion of the good sense 
and decorum of the multitude called forth 
many expressions of displeasure, as remar- 
kable for their warmth as their propriety of 
language. By five o'clock the people were 
all ejected— man and woman — and the rich 
coffin bore tokens of the touch of hundreds 
of eager fing^rs^-many of which had not 
been overclean. 

The multitude who accompanied Burns 
to the grave went step by step with the 
iftief mourners ; they might amount to ten 
or twelve thousand. Not a wo Ed was heard ; 
and, though all could not be near, and ma- 
ny oouM not see, when the earth closed on 
their darling poet for ever, there was no rude 
impatience shown, no fierce disappointment 
tfipressed. It was an impressive and 
nioarnful sight to see men of all ranks and 
pennasions and opinions mingling as bro- 
thers, and stepping side by side down the 
■treets of Dumfries, with the remains of 
him who bad sang of their loves and joys 
and domestic endearments, with a truth 
and tenderness which none perhaps have 
since equalled* I could, indeed, have wish- 
ed the military part of Uie procession away 
— ^or he was buried with military honours— 
because I am one of those who love simpli- 
city in all that regards genius. The scarlet 
and gold-^the banners displayed — the mea- 
sured step, and the military array, vrith the 
aoondof martial instruments of music,- had 
l|q ihare in increasing the solemnity of the 
burial scene ; and had no connexion with 
the poet. I looked on it then, and I con- 
sider it now, as an idle ostentation, a piece 
pf loperfluous state which might have been 
spared, more especially as his neglected 
and traduced and insulted spirit had experi- 
enpod no kindness in the body from those 
lofty people who are now proud of being 
iiui^bered «| bis coevals and countrymen. 
Hii fixtie has been a reproach to Scotland. 



But the reproach comes with an ill grace 
from England. When we can « forget Boi- 
ler's fate— Otway's loaf — Dryden'a old age, 
andChatterton'^ poison-cup, we may thSik 
that we stand alone in the iniquify of neg^« 
iecting pre-eminent genius. 1 found my- 
self at the brink of the poetH grave, into 
which he was about to descend for ever-^ 
there was a pause amoung the mourners as 
if loath to part with hu remains; and when 
be was at last lowered, and the first diiove]- 
ful of earth sounded on his coffin- lid, I look- 
ed up and saw tears on many cheeks where 
tears were not usual. The volunteers jus- 
tified the fears of their comrade by three 
ragged and straggling volleys. The earth 
was heaped up, the green sod laid over him, 
and the multitude stood' gazing on the grave 
for some minutes^ space, and then melted 
silently away. The day was a fine one, 
the sun almost without a dood, and not a 
drop of rain fell from dawn to twilight. I 
notice this — not from my concurrenoe in 
the common superstition— that *' happy is 
the corpse which the rain rains 00,** but to 
confute a pious fraud of a religious Maga- 
zine, which made Heavwi express its wrath 
at the interment of a profane poet, in thun- 
der, in lightning, and in rain. I know not 
who wrote the story, and I wirii not to 
know ; but its utter falsehood thousands 
can attest. It is one proof out of many, 
how divine wrath is found by dishonest zeal 
in a common commotion of the elements, 
and that men, whose profession is godliness 
and truth, will look in the face of heaven 
^nd tell a deliberate lie. 

A few select friends and admirers follow- 
ed Lord Byron to the grave— his coronet 
was borne before him,and there were maov 
indications of his rank ; but, save the as- 
sembled multitude, no indications of bis ge- 
nius. In conformity to a singular practice 
of the great, a loi^ train of their empty 
carriages followed the mourning coaches- 
mocking the dead with idle state, and impe- 
ding the honester sympathy of the crowd 
with barren pageantry. Where were the 
owners of those machines of sloth and lux- 
ury—where were the men of rank among 
whose dark pedigrees Lord Byron thrrw 
the light of his genius, and lent the brows 
of nobility a halo to which they were stran- 
gers? Where were the great Wb«gi? 
Where were the illustrious Tories ? Cwkt 
a mere difference in matters of human be- 
lief keep those fastidious persons away ^ 
But, above all, where were the friends with 
whom wedlock had united bim.^ On bis 
desolate corpse no wife looked, and no child 
shed a tear. I have no wish to set m3f8elf 
up as a judge in domestic inielicitieB, and 1 
am willing to believe they were separated 
in such a way as rendered coooiiiatioa hope- 
less ; but who amid stand and look 00 his 
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f>ale manly face, and his dark locks which 
early sorrovrs were making thin and gray, 
without feeling that, gifted as he was, with 
a soul aboye the mark of other men, his do- 
mestic misfortunes called for our pity as 
surely as his genius called for our admira- 
tion. When the career of Burns was clo- 
sed, I saw another sight— ^ weeping widow 
and four helpless sons ; they came into the 
streets in their mournings, and public sym- 
pathy was awakened afresh ; I shall never 
forget the looks of his boys, and the com- 
passion which they excited. The poet^s life 
had not been without errors, and such errors, 
too, as a wife is slow in forgiving ; but he 
was honoured then, and is honoured now, 
by the unalienable affection of his wife^ and 
the world repays her prudence and her love 
by its regard and esteem. 

Burns, with all his errors in faith and in 
practice, was laid in hallowed earth, in the 
churchyard of the town where he resided ; 
no one thought of closing the church gates a- 
gainst his body, because of the freedom of his 
poetry, and the carelessness of his life. And 
why was not Byron laid among the illustri- 
ous men of England, in Westminster Ab- 
liey ? Is there a poet in all tlie PoeOs Cor- 
ner who has better right to that distinction ? 
Why was the door closed against him, and 
opened to the carcasses of thousands without 
merit, aad without name P Look round the 
walls, and on the floor over which you 
tread, and heboid them encambered and in- 
scribed with memorials of the mean and the 
sordid and the impure, as well as of the vir- 
tuous and the great Why did the Dean of 
Westminster refuse admission to such an 
heir of fame as Byrdn ? If he had no claim 
to lie within the consecrated precincts of the 
Abbey, he has no right to lie in consecrated 
gronnd at all. There is no doubt that the 
pious fee for sepulture would have been paid 
•—and it is not a small one. Hail ! to the 
Church of England, if her piety is stronger 
than her avarica 



LITERARY VARIETY. 

PoHical Triads. — Mr. Owen Pugh, 
the Welsh bard, being called upon for his 
opinion of the requisites of a Poet, wrote on 
the spot the following parody on his Bardic 
Triads: 

1. The three primary requisites of poet- 
ical genius : — An eye that can see nature. : 
a heart that can feel nature : and a resolution 
that dares follow nature. 

S. The three final intentions of poetry. — 
Increase of goodness, increase oif under- 
standing, and increase of delight. 

3. The three properties of a just imagi- 
nation — what may be, wlnat ought to be, and 
what Memiogly is to be. 



4 The three indispensibilitiesofpoeticsl 
language— purity , copiousness, and ease* 

5. Three things that ought to be well un- 
derstood in Poetry— the great, the little, 
and their correspondencies. 

6. Three things to be avoided in poetry— 
the mean, the ol^ure,and the extravagant. 

7. Three things to be chiefly consider^ 
in poetical illustration — what shall be ob- 
viously seen, what shall be instantly ad- 
mired, and what shall be eminently charac- 
teristic. . 

8. The three dignities of poetry — the true 
and wonderful united, the union of the beau- 
tiful and the wise, and the union of art and 
nature. 

9. The three advantages of poetry — the 
praise of goodness, the memory of what is 
remarkable, and the invigoration of the af- 
fections. 

10. The three purities of poetry — pure 
truth, pure language, and pure conception. 

11. Three things that poetry shouM 
thoroughly be^ — ^thoroughly learned, tho- 
roughly animated, and thoroughly natural 

< Genius,* says Buflbn, 'is Patience ;^ or, 
(as another French writer has explained 
bis thought,) *Lia Patience, cherohe et le 
G^nie trouve \* and there is little doubt, that 
to the co-operation of these t^vo powers all 
the brightest inventions in this world are 
owing; — that Patience must first explora 
the depths where the pearl lies hid, befi>fte 
Genius boldly dives, and brings it up fttli 
into light. There are, it is true, some stri* 
king exceptions to this rule, and our oWn 
times have witnessed more than one extra- 
ordinary intellect, whose depth has not pre- 
vented their treasures from lying ever ready 
within reach. But the records of Immortali- 
ty furnish few such instances ; and all we 
know of the works that she has hithert'o 
marked with her seal, sufficiently authorizes 
the general position, that nothing great and 
durable has ever been produced with ease ; 
and that labour is the parent of all the lasting 
wonders of this world, whether in verse or 
stone, whether in poetry or pyramids." 

Perhaps no incident, in the fortunes of 
men, occasions a more painful contrast of 
feeUng than the tamed and subjected state 
of miikl with which an adventurer revisits tb* 
scenes of his youth, whether his career has 
been prosperous or unfortunate ; for among 
all the truths which experience teaches^ 
there is none more manifest than this, that 
mankind universally set out in life with a 
false estimate of that world into which they 
are entering. .This is so apparent, that evea 
the most inattentive observe it ; and those 
who are least in the practice of moralizing, 
cannot help sometimes making jt the sq)i>. 
ject of the£ mnarks. Erer^ maHf boircrer 
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his station, who has encountered the shock 
and contention of active life, must be sensi- 
ble that he now views mankind, and their 
condition, in a very different light from that 
in which he once saw them ; and, however 
unable he may be at first to describe to hfm- 
self the nature of the change, he feels that it 
is real and important, and knows thas it is 
the result of his experience. Let him ex- 
amine himself more closely, and he will find 
it to be this, he has discovered the world to 
be a much more serious, trying, and difficult 
scene; and those who live iu it, a more se- 
vere, rigorous and unfriendly set of beings 
than he was previously aware of, or could 
have at all imagined. This ungrateful les- 
son is indeed gradually learned, and seldom 
without a degree of indignant surprise, and 
a painful revulsion of former feelings. — 
The ingenuous mind of youth struggles long 
with the unwelcome information ; ad- 
mits it slowly and unwillingly; and often 
wholly rejects it as false, before it finally 
adopts it as too certain to be any longer 
doubted. There is, indeed, something in 
the situation of a young man, who has just 
taken upon himself the direction of his ac- 
tions, we had almost said hard, if any thing 
could be justly called so which is the neces- 
sary result of the natural constitution of man 
and of society, The contrast betwixt his 
confidence and his inexperience, his securi- 
ty and his danger, is striking and affecting. 
Accustomed to be guided and directed in all 
things by the judgment of his parents ; to 
receive from their hands the supply of his 
wants, and to fly to their affectionate bosoms 
for refuge and consolation in his little distres- 
ses: to suffer only a slight and unwilling 
chastisement for his most serious offences, 
and to be immediately restored to more than 
former favour— he cannot for a long time 
conceive the vast weight of responsibility 
which he takes upon himself by becoming 
his own master; nor convince himself of 
the hard necessity that rules in the world. 
Habituated from his earliest years to con- 
nect safety and protection with the attach- 
ment of his friends, he is unable to disjoin 
ideas so firmly linked togetlier, and, with 
the liberty of a man, continues to act with 
the unthinking security of a child ; not re- 
flecting that every man is constituted by na- 
ture his own sole protector, and can have no 
other safe-guard than his individual firmness 
and prudence, nor observing, what he may 
one day feel, that in all the roost essential 
points of human interest, he stands as much 
alooe, as entirely separated from all efibctual 
support, as the most friendless and destitute 
of maokiod. 



the world the edition of the Stepbanine 
Classics, was born in 1470. His device was 
a rude upright wood-cut of a tree, putting' 
out leaves, flowers, and fruit, under the id- 
fluence of rain, snow, and hail ; which are 
represented as falling from the clouds^fand 
having their names in Latin, in rude Roman 
ieters, placed beside them. 

Simon De Colines and Francis Stephem 
were the next proprietors of the Stephaoine 
press. The device of the latter was ao altar 
with a closed book laid upon it, surmoanted 
by a tripod vase, holding a vine-branch with 
fruit. On the base of the altar is written 
nXeov iXai 9 oivx, with a Latin translation 
as above — Pitts oiei quam vini. 

The device of Simon De Colines was a 
figure of Time, formed like a Satyr, moriog 
on the summit of a broad pedestal, above 
which are shewn flowers and grass cut down. 
Behind the figure is the word " Tempos,* 
and upon the pedestal is the motto ** Virtus 
sola aciem retundit istam.'' 

Robert Stephens, the second son of Henry, 
used the following devices : — First, a fhiit 
tree, with a branch broken and (ailing- to the 
ground, with this motto printed beside iU 
*^ JVb/t {Ulum Mpere sed time.^ The second 
was a similar tree, with three engrafted 
branches, and an old man in the garb of a 
philosopher standing on the right of it, and 
pointing upwards to the motto, — " ^oU a/- 
tum supere,'^* which is placed between bis 
head and the tree : of this there are Tana- 
tioos. The third device consisted of a ser- 
pent twined round a lance, with an olive 
branch curled in the same direction, so as 
to fall betwixt the folds. 

After the defeat at Sol way Moss, King 
James the Fifth, struck with mortificatioo, 
shut himself up in the palace of Falkland 
and was seized by fever. While he was on 
his bed of sickness, the news of the birth of 
a daughter (the unfortunate Mary) was 
brought to him. ^* Whereupon,^ says Sir 
James Balfour, '* the King turns himself to 
the wall, and with a grievous groan sajs, 
' Scotland did come with a lass, and it will 
go with one^-devil go with it,* and so, with- 
out any more words to a purpose, departs 
this life.** 



DEVICES. 

, Henry Stephens, (Henri Etienne) the 
fiMtter of the learned family which gave to 



Longevily.^At is remarkable that some 
familcs are favoured with the peculiar privi- 
leges of longevity t while others soon ri^n 
and prematurely decay. Those whooe minds 
and bodies evolve^ slowly, are oftener long 
lived than those who astonish us by an early 
vigor, and energetic spirit. Early and aston- 
ishing acquisitions of very young men, in 
different arts and sciences, seldom load to 
acknowledged excellencies in more advan- 
ced age. Sanguine temperaments are said 
to be generally longer lived than the bilious 
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.or melancholic; bntihis leans upon a dread- 
fttl theory. Very tall, or Tery short people, 
seldom it is said, reach to a great age : but 
a person rather short than tall, rather thin 
than fat, muscular, firm, and with a full 
chest, has apparently the fairest claim to 
longevity. An active life with little unea- 
siness, a dry, free air, early hours, a mind 
regularly engaged but not exhausted, a 
cheerfal disposition, frequent changes from- 
country to town, a diet, regular rather in 
time than in quantity, with moderate pas- 
sions, and a temperate use of the good things 
of life, chiefly contribute to an extended, 
healthy, old age. — Med. LUeL 



Poeia— It is not generally supposed that 
Poets are fit men of business for the prac- 
tical affairs of the world. The poets of the 
olden time, however, were much entrusted 
with bustling employments, Edward III. 
made Chaucer comptroller of the customs 
for wool, wool-fells, and hides ; and in the 
grant was a proviso, *' that he should perso- 
nally execute the office, and keep the ac- 
counts with his own hands." He is repre- 
sented to have discharged the duty with 
great vigilance, diligence, and integritj. 
The King was so well satisfied with the poet^s 
habits as a* man of business, that he gave him 
a grant of a pitcher of wine daily in the 
port of London, to be delivered by the butler 
of England. 



THE DON COSSACKS. 

The Kosaks of the Don, as well as other 
tribes of Kosaks, may be reckoned to form a 
kind of military colonies, and perhaps gave 
the idea of the present system of military co- 
lonization which is carrying on in the south 
of Russia. They are a pastoral and mili- 
tary people, who, besides guarding their 
own territories, are scattered over va- 
rious parts of the empire, and especi- 
ally where a mixed civil and military doty 
IS required, as about the public institutions, 
prisons, custom-houses, barriers, &c., of the 
capitals and towns. They also form piquets 
and guards in the Caucasus and Georgia. 

Many contradictory accounts have been 
given as to the courage and utility of the 
Kosaks. By some they have been described 
as formidable warriors, by others as misera- 
ble cavalry. They seem to be well fitted 
for guarding the frontiers of an enemy) their 
vigilance and activity being beyond all 
question. But it is generally bolieved that 
they cannot stand a charge of infantry, nor 
even resist that of cavalry. The Russian 
officers in the Caucasus will seldom entrusts 
themselves entirely to the protection of the 
Kosaks in passing any dangerous defile, 
while they have no fear in doing so when 
guarded by a few Rufisiaa infantry. 



COPY or A P£TXTtON 

From the Princess A li Chan, in the £tst -Indies, to 
Governor Geuer&l Hastings, In behalf of her hus- 
band, whom the Governor had scnteoc^d te death. 

Most Mighty Sir^May the blessings of 
thy God ever wait on thee. May the sun 
of glory shine round thy head ; and may the 
gates of plenty, honour, and happiness, be 
always open unto thee and thine. May no 
sorrow distress thy days, may no grief dts« 
turb thy nights, may the pillows of peace 
kiss thy cheeks, and the pleasures of ima* 
gination attend thy dreams ; and when 
length of years makes thee tired of earthly 
things, and tlie curtain of death gently clo- 
ses the last sleep of existence, may the an- 
gels of God attend thy bed, and take care 
that the expiring lamp of life shall not receive 
one rude blast to hasten its departure. O 
hearken then to the voice of distress, and 
grant the petition of thy servant Spare» 
O spare the father of my children, my hus- 
band, my all that is dear. Consider, O 
Mighty Sir ! that he did not become rich by 
iniquity, and that what he possessed was the 
inheritance of a long line of flourishing an- 
cestors, who, in tliose smiling days, when the 
thunder of Great Britain was not heard on 
the plains of lodostan, reaped their harv'est 
in quiet, enjoyed their patrimony unmolest- 
ed. Think, O think that the God whom 
thou worshippest delights not in the blood 
of the innocent. Remember thine own 
commandment : — ^Thou shalt not kill, and 
obey the orders of heaven. Give me back 
my Almas Ali-Chan, and take all our 
wealth, strip us of our jewels and precious 
stones, of cor gold and our silver, but take 
not away the life of my husband. Inno- 
cence is seated on his brow, and the milk of 
human kindness flows around his heart. 
Let us go wandering through the deserts, 
let us become tillers and labourers in those 
delightful spots, in which we once were 
lords and masters, but spare! O spare, 
Mighty Sir, hisjiife. Let not the instrui^nt 
of death be lifted up against him, for he^aa 
committed no crime. Accept our treasures 
with gratitude, thou hast them at present by 
force. We will remember thee in our 
prayers, and forget them. My children be- 
seech for the author of their existence, by 
that humanity which we have been told 
glows in the breast of European loveliness, 
by the tender mercies of the enlightened 
souls of Englishmen, by the honour, the vir- 
tue, the honesty, and the maternal feeling 
s6 dear to her, the miserable wife of this 
prisoner, who beseeches thee to save her 
husband^s life, and restore him to her arms. 
Thy God will reward thee, thy country will 
tliank thee, and she, now petitioning, will 
ever pray for thee, if thou grantest the 
prayers of thy most humble vassal. 

Almas AxiCban. 
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#^r tti IftM' 79rk EAUrcry GoMttte, 

OBf ttill thee, still th««9 aching breatt I . 

Nor boat so wildly in thy pain^ 
Oby lull theci lull thee into rest| 

If thou canst e'er know rest again \ 

» 
■ 

Bas joy been thine} and has it fled 
like the first sweet tinuof the morning light ? 

Wert thou once blest, and is happiness dead; 
And sunk in the gloom of thy sorrow's night? 

Have the Joys of thy yonth all withered and 
past, 
Kre time stole the blush of thy being^s young 
bloom? 
Have the friends whom thou valued the best 
and the last. 
Deserted thee now, or sunk to the tomb f 

Tet rest thee, rest ; thine evening hour, 
Tho' not so bright, may be mild and serene ; 

Though fhded the hues of life's early flower, 
No cloud between thee and repoee may be 
seen. 

Yes, rest thee, rest ; though bright was the bliss 

In youth's happy season that gilded thy sky, 

Twa« but clouds that it gilded, while hope 

points from this, 

To hUss pure and unsullied and brilliant on 

high. 

JL« \Ja C» 

A STOBM. 

1. 

The mountains of the boiling sea 
To-night are loosenM from their dreams, 
And upwards to the tempest flee, 
Baring their foreheads where the gleams 
Of lightning run, and thunders cry, 
Rushing and raining through the sky ! 

The mountains of the sea are waging 
Loud war upon the peaceful night, 
And bands of the black winds are raging 
Thorough the tempest blue and bright, 
Blowing her cloudy hair to dust 
With kissea, like a madman's lust ! 

3. 

What Spirit, like an At^, walketh 
Earth — ocean— air f and aye with Time 
Mingled, as with a lover talketh ? — 
Methinks their colloquy sublime 
Draws anger from the sky, which laves 
Over the self-abandon'd waves. 

4. 

Behold ! like millions mass*d in battle. 
The tumbling billows headlong go, 
Lashing the bairen deeps whidi ratUa 
In mightv transport till they grow 
All fruitful in their rocky home, 
Mi diaih ftofli (ntny into foam. 



5. 
And, see — where lie on the Dsithleii billovira 
Women, and men, and children fair. 
Some hanging, like sleep, to their ewoUen 

pillows. 
With helpless sinews and streaming hair. 
And others who plunge in their sounding 

graves !— 
Ah! lives there fto strength above iha wareaf 

6. 

'TIS said, the Moon can rock the sea 
From frenzy strange to silence mild — ' 
To sleep — to death : — But where is sAc, 
While now her storm-tiorn giant child 
Upheaves his shoulder to the skies ?•— 
Arise, sweet planet pale ! — ^Arise! 

7. 
She comethf — lovelier than the dawn • 
In summer when the leaves lie gieen; 
More graceful than the alarmed fawn 
Over his grassy supper seen : 
Bright quiet from her beauty falls, 
Until — again the tempest calls I 

8. 
The supernatural Stormy— he waketb 
Again, and lo I from sheets all white 
Stands up unto the stars, and shaketh 
Scam on the jewell'd locks of night. 
He carries a ship ou his foaming ctowni 
And a cry, like Hell, as be rushes down! 

—And so still soars from calm to storm 

The stature of the aye*chaaging eea : — 

So doth desire or wrath deform 

Our else all calm humanity ; — 

Until at last we sleep. 

And never wake nor weep, 

(Hush*d to death by some faint tune,) 

In our grave beneath the moon I 



STANZAS TO . 

1. 
The days are few that thou hast told, 

The griefs are slight that thou canst know. 
And time yet pauses to unfold 

The catalogue of human woe : 
For sorrow is not childhood's dow'r. 
Nor oft disturbs youth's summer hour, 
But shows the torn and faded page, 
That tells of vanish'd joys — to age : 
To ege — reality of life — 
That cannot brook the feverish strife. 
Which but a transient gloom imparts 
To young and hope*deluded hearts. 



But if the course of after years 
Shoifld bear one grief— one pang to thee, 

^would be my pride with true-love tears 
To blot it from thy memory ;— 

To seek thee in thy pale distress. 

And whisper hopes of happiness ; 

And tell thee that the clouds which fly 
' Across the calm and aaure sky. 

And leave it still serenely fair, 

Are emblems of thy bosom ^s care ; 

And that if joys soon fade from view, ^ 
. Our miseries, levs) are fleeting (on. 
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3. 

But well I know, though grief appear 

To veil the light of joy awhile, 
And though at times a riaiog tear 

May dim the lustre of thy smile-— 
They shall not cloud nor quench the flame 
That virtue kindles ; and thy name 
Shall pass along the stream of time, 
Without ft shade of vice or crime. 
And thou wilt show that hearts may bear 
Fate's keenest pangs — ^and not despair : 
And that the guileless soul within 
May know of sorrow without sin. 

4. 

And when thine eyes have lost the light 

That youth and beauty lend them now ;- 
And when the cypress gloom of night 

Hangff lowering o*er that sunny brow— 
Thou wilt not fall &8 others fall, 
Whom bonds of guilt have hel# in thrall ;- 
Thou wilt not die as others die, 
Who deem all love but slavery : — 
But thou wilt vanish like a ray 
That shines upon the desert way — 
A beam from heaven that gilds the main. 
And glances back to heaven again. 



BALLAD. 

1. 
^ Away ! away to Normandy ! 

Upi upt my son, and ride ! 
And bring with thee, from that famed countries 

A ladve for thy bride. 
The maidens there are gay and fair 

As the blossoms on the tree : 
Away ! away I ere break of day 

To merry Normandy. 

t. 

Array thyself in thy best mttire. 

And with words of honey speak ; 
And though call the smile to many an eye. 

And the blood to many a cheeic : 
Be kind to the meanest thou mayst meet, 

And to the loftv — ^free : 
Not in vain thoult ride, for a ladye- bride 

Shall be thine in Normandy. 

3. 

Seek out the noblest dame of all, 

And whisper in her ear, 
That thou lov'st her more than ever before 

Lov'd knight and cavalier. 
Say she is fairer than summer rose, 

(As thy father said to me,) 
And thoult bring at thy aide a wealthy bride 

From iiierry Normandy." 

4. 
(* No ! nfother, no ! I cannot part 

With the maiden of my home : 
A bride more kind I shall never find, 

Though the whole world through I roam. 
No ! mother, no ! I cannot leave 

My own beloved countrie ; 
Though Uis bleak and wild, I still an its child, 

And want not Normandy. 

5. 
But I will don my best attire. 

And seek my lovely girl, 
Whose eyes are bright as the clear starlight| 

And whoso teeth are white as pearl. 



And thou wilt own that the rose just blown 

Is not more fair than she ; 
And that she may claim as pure a name 

As the best of Normandy. 

6. 
In the day of age she will cherish thee 

With alia daughter's care, 
And walk with thee, and talk with thee. 

And bind thy silvery ha^r. 
She will bring to thee Springes earliest flowers, 

And fruits from the choicest tree ; 
And thou wilt forget, and ne'er regret, 

The maids of Normandy. 

. 7. 
She will guide thee when thy limbs are weak, 

And thy sight begins to fail ; 
Or breathe a song, and when nights are long 

Beguile them with a tale. 
And when thouVt gone to the sle'ep of death, 

(Oh ! distant may that be !) 
She will wet thy bier with many a tear, 

Though not dif Normandy." 

8. 
** My sen, put on thy best attire. 

And seek thy lovely girl, 
Whose eyes are bright as the clear starlight, 

And whose teeth are as white as pearL 
And may she prove a source of love 

When I hava pass'd from thee, 
And ever claim as pure a name 

As the best of Normandy." 



SONNET. 
' The Dying Qladiaior. 



Ut procumbst liooe8t6 



Ha ! who is he upon whose bloody skle 
That feai^ul rending seems so deadly sare*~ 
Whose squi in nervM resolve doth calm 
endure 

Each rebel pang he glories thus to hide ? 

But what avails it now his quenchless pride 
That he can Stifle all ? that groan or sigh 
Reveal no pain, proclaim no fear to die ! 

Dreads he lest nature's weakness be descried ? 

They say he was a slave— a dying man 
At least he is, whose soul was never slave $ 

Roman or Dacian, he It^th shown he can 
UiKlaunted die, and pity scorns to crave ! 

He dreads the taunts the insults Rome may 
pour 

Upon the struggles of his dying hour ! 



• SONNET, 

On a Youth xcho died ofexeetsive eating of 
Fruit-Pie. 

Currants have checlTd the eurrent of my blood. 

And berries brought roe to be buried here ; 
Pesrs have parM off my body^s hSrdihood. 

And plums and ptuuibers spare not one lo spare. 
Fain would I feign my fall ; so fair a fare 

Lessens not fate, yet 'tis a lesson {ood; 
Gilt will not long hide guilt ; sueh thin-w8sh*d irare 

Wears quickly, an<t its rude touch soon Is rued. 
Grave on my grave sora« aentence grave and terse, 

That lies not w it lies upon my clay, 
Bat. in a gentle strtio of unstrained verse, 

Preys all to pity a poor patty's prey : 
Rehearses I wasfruit-ful to my hearse* 

Tells that my dsys are told, and soon Vm ton*d nuky I 
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For the Utto-Tofk LiUratf GaMtUe. 

Mr. Editor, 

This from the Poiider«>book of a Ba- 
chelor of Arts. 

It has been mj custom from time imme- 
morial, i. e. for the last three years of my 
retired life, to look from my study-windotr 
into the faces of those whom chaoce brings 
within the somewhat contracted angle of my 
visual rays. By this practice and a large 
natural share of physiognomical talent, I 
am now able, with great ease, to penetrate 
into the character, disposition, and eren de- 
signs of those personages that pass through 
the field of my view. As I profess to know 
bent of mind from turn of feature, so like- 
wise, with some exception, I discorer trade 
and profession by gait and air— nay, I some- 
times persuade myself, that I can guess, 
with tolerable accuracy, at the thoughts 
whicb are immediately occupying and agi- 
tating the brain of some casual passer-by. 
The hurried step and slow pace — ^the erect 
and stooping body— the perpendicular and 
the oblique neck — the convex and the con- 
cave back — the rectilinear, the curvilinear, 
and angular limb— the splay, chubbed, and 
shovel foot — the long, the short, the broad, 
the narrow, the clumsy, the slender, the 
black, white, clean, or dirty hand — the tot- 
tering genuflexions of age, deformity, and 
labour) and the pert, brisk stamp of youth 
and affectation, are, the outward signs, by 
which inclination and pursuit are readily 
ascertained. Be all this as it may, (and it 
all may be this way or that, without affect- 
ing what follows] I shall believe myself to 
be well-skilled in what I have professed, 
and shall expect the consequent conside- 
ration. - • 

I was one day following with rather an 
intense gaze, the progress of a bevy of fin^, 
frolicksome, and gay youths, who, accom- 
panied by mirth and baggage,were hurrying 
to the steam-boat, when it occurred to me, 
that a little change of con^pany, scene, and 
diet, was what I very much needed. My 
imagination was immediately filled with 
men, places, and dishes so purely suppositi- 
tious, that I had nearly gagged to death in 
the attempt to swallow some delicious frica- 
Bee, (from the fiuUo^i;^ piuliftus of sa bp- 



tel,} to whicb I fonded I had just helped 
myself. When I had recovered my healCh 
and my senses, (which I afterwards learned 
was not without assistance,) fancy was still 
running into foreign parts, and returning to 
my invagination fairy pictures of splendid 
cities, verdant fields, and happiness which 
seemed to have existence in eveiy spot, 
save that on which I stood. " Where shall 
I travel .'•» cried I. " Where every body 
else travels,** answered a voice, easily dis- 
tinguished as belonging to my friend Ned 
W., who had entered my apartment in tioie 
to prevent the probable effect of my disaa- 
^ter — ^'' wlier% every body ought to travel, 
and you among the rest" ** What and 
where may this elysium be, to whichwaids 
every one ought to turn his foce— I suppose 
you mean Ballston Spa and the Falls of Ni- 
agara .^«* " New-York, New-Yoik, sir. the 
metropolis of the Republic, centre of re- 
sort, reservoir of wealth and of worth, trea- 
sury of wit and magazine of beauty of the 
fairest country upon which yon rosy-&ced 
ball/doth shine.** " I have never been in 
the city, but have always sang its praises 
with a loud voice and cheerful heart — ^wilt 
go there with me ?*' A clap of thander in 
the ear, or a gentle fisticuff on the back 
would not have startled my good friend as 
did this proposition from one who had not 
received the full glare of the sun*is beams 
for three years. He, however, agreed, and 
the next day we appointed to wend way to 
the great city. 

It was that soft season when man, like all 
nature else, feels a renewal of life and vi- 
gour. The pure and balmy air^— the bright 
verdure and mottled fairy hues are striking 
contrasts to the chill damps, keen blasts and 
withered, shrivelled grey of winter. It 
was long since I had witnessed the exter- 
nal changes which are continually going on 
and eternally varying the face of Natore. 
I could, it is true, by one sense perceive 
this day*s air to be more full of fragrance, 
and, by another, that day's light to be less 
intense. Green fields, gay flowers, limpid 
streams and purling brooks, were bat in my 
imagination. In winter, fancy was forever 
busy in sketching landscapes, warmed and 
illumined by solstitial heat — whibt in sum- 
mer she would paint such freezing scenes 
as chilled my very frame, and sent my 
blood ' 'M\tm\' C^u&b B>7 ihireriii^ 
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limbs. It was one of those delightful days 
of May, when the soul harmonizes witli it- 
self and with all about it. It had rained 
bard during the night, and the sun was risen 
in unclouded briiliancy. A cool west wind, 
beating the thousand odours of the country, 
assuaged the intensity of his beams as he 
approached his nleridian height. I was 
seated in the boat just as the clock said 
twelve— we were soon in rapid motion and 
I had lost sight of u-. ***** 
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Horribtle dictu ! The wind I perceived 
had ^ust changed. Thin sheets of vapour 
began (o fly from the east. Huge masses 
of rolling clouds followed fiaist— and, in a 
few moments we were compelled to seek 
shelter from a pitiless North-easter.-— 
** So," said I to Ned, " enjoyment i^nds 
where it begins — at my fiiipt sally, here's a 
storm with all the elements at its heels to 
oppos e oo it always was with poor me, and 
so it alw^s will be— would I were safe in 
my den again.'' 

The dinner-bell put to immediate flight 
the querulous blues that were besetting me, 
and I sat down with sensations keenly alive 
to the sublime and beautiful of Nature be- 
fore me. I was just under the brow of a 
mountain surloin of beef, down whose 
craggy and precipitous sides ran impetuous 
torrents of gravy> rendering its approach 
formidable, and its summit (so I thought) 
altogether inaccessible. At a small dis- 
tance, a round, smooth, gentle hill of ham, 
covered with furze, formed a pleasing con- 
trast to the ragged surface of its neighbour. 
Still farther on, and as far as the eye could 
reach, were minor elevations, forming a 
grand chain of division between the inha- 
bitants of two nations, whom I conceived 
to be very much appoaed to each other. 
Then there were vallies clothed in one en- 
tire coat of cresses. Piles of asparagus, 
that straight and towering ornament of the 
forest, lay, stripped of all its grandeur, rea- 
dy to the all-devouring hand of mao. Ca- 
taracts of beer, unlike those lesser and more 
ordinary falb, which pour a puny and in- 
cessant stream, foamed and roared only at 
intervals — thus afibrdiog breath and time 
to discuss its wonders. • Lakes of oil, ponds 



here and there throughout the landscape 
Suddenly there seemed a convulsion of Na- 



ture — the scene before roe was nndeigoing 
a gjeat change. Fragment. after fragment 
of the mountain rolled down and vanished 
— a mass lay before me% I determined to 
arrest the progress of destructbn. My 
knife was in my hand— I thrust instinctive- 
ly forward. What it encountered I know 
not, but I was startled from my vision by 

the voice of my friend Ned W , <' here's 

a spoon, my dear fellow, allow me to help 
you." I knew I had been dreaming, and 
without more comment, fell to eating amid 
a roar of laughter and acclamation. 

As the clamour gradually subsided, I 
found I had been the instrument of eflect- 
ing what is ordinarily brought about by the 
intervention of darkness, or the use of li- 
quor—to wit, renewing the power of speech 
in some twenty of my fellow-beings, who, 
since leaving the wharf, had been dumb. 
<* Your friend," said a young chap, who sat 

next Ned W , and whose crows-feet 

discovered him to be a Junior of Harvard 
— ^( your friend is a man of the homines 
graves class," looking full at my swimming 
plate. *< A pun, a pun," exclaimed I, 
" who made it— 'was it yon puny cur?" 
" Cur punis,^ ** How dare you !" ** A- 
dair, sir, Charles Adair, jun." " Scanda* 
Ions ! His too much by the twins," said I, 
making an attempt to damp his ardour by 
thrusting him with his own weapon. *' I 
thought so hffore^^ echoed this mirror of 
punning chivalry. ** That's d — fine, 'eh 
and sispence !" minced something from the 
opposite side of the taUe— '' that^s great, I 
swear. Go't, Charley, for auld lang syne's 
sake aod the MediccU faculty^ joxi?\\ get 
the leather medal yet." ** My friend there," 
said Adair, *« is a little humorous, but — - " 
♦•Undoubtedly the eflect of butter," inter- 
rupted an M.D. who until then had been 
too busily engaged in discussion of the eat- 
ables. " So"—** Very sore," retorted the 
invincible. ** You're a wit," sighed tbe 
man of physic. •• Not a |oAf<— ," was the 
ready answer. During this volley of mis- 
siles across the table, which bad occasioned 
a tremendous aod almost incessant roar, I 
had noticed the pinched up and almost wo- 
man-like appeafaikce of this classmate of the 
young punster. **Is this," thought J» 



of vinegar, seas of sauce, deserts of pep- 
per, and swamps of mustard were dispersed ** Can this be any tiling belonging to that 



Alma Mater, which was once so proud of 
her poorest sons, and to whom I still look 
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back with foad filial remerobraDce? Yet 
BO it it— may I not meet the crows-foot on 
many such !'' The good Doctor was like- 
wise an alnmnos, and tree though elder son. 
He exhibited the broad unwieldy extern ^ 
one whose practice and theory 3>re not al- 
waya paralleL His bodily organs were dis- 
tended with the variety and quantity of 
cheeTi— his heart dilated in proportion, and 
partionlarly when a glass or two of genial 
wine had mounted, together with his whole 
stock of humour, merriment, and glee to 
his attic, he began to prate, with much 
self-oomplacency, to. those he considered 
his legal successors. Among other choice 
tilings, (and many found Tent with the to- 
lumes of smoke which rolled from his 
month,) was a story, which contained so 
much of the humorous and serious blend- 
ed, that I may shortly offer it to the rea- 
der. 



For VU Ntm-York LUerarg GaMittt. 

DBSULTORT THOUGHTS. 

How Strange are the impressions which 
circumstance or chance produces upon 
mankind ! how a meteor will pass across 
the horizon of life, and so dazs&le for the 
time, that, when its brightness is past, the 
sky of existence seems for ever after cloud- 
ed, and memory points backward, and 
sighs o'er hopes departed. 

I have often observed an open and unsus- 
pecting forehead, wrinkled in its spring- 
time, and features naturally buoyant and 
cheerful,changed, fiaillen, and sere, long be- 
fore the autumn of life, and in which, 
though soffletitnes lit up with a smile, the 
accurate and nice observers of nature 
could read the wreck of hope within ! 

Unsuccessful love, disappointed ambition, 
and sometimes, wHated reeeng-c, create 
such feelings, which neither time, nor 
place, but only the grave can obliterate. 
These often produce the most disastrous 
chances; sometimes, though rarely, they 
elicit the inborn genius of the man, which, 
but for that circumstance, might have re- 
mained for ever buried in the volume of the 
brain. 

Men are all children of circumstance. 
Shakspeare says, that it is in a man^ power 
to hfi any thing. There is some truth io 



this, but I will not accede, in every partic- 
ular, to ** honest lago.'' 

* * m * 

The stage b meant to represent natnre, 
and to delineate the passions. Many of our 
dramatists, the old especially, have dcme 
this admirably: each character being so 
complete and distinct a personage, that the 
most superficial instantly recognise the cor- 
rectness of the pjctnre a nd the rannrk so 
often applied to l^akspeare, appiiea with 
equal justice to some of hb cotempomiea^ 
that . no speech which he has pot in the 
mouths of htt penona^ wonld suit any cka* 
meter, but the one to whom he has giveD it. 

Turn to our own times, O what a fellioff 
off ! our soi-disant dramatists are not dra- 
mat^iti. They write a descriptive poem» 
totally devoid of action, and a pportion it 
into irregular lengths, which tbey onier 
their personsB to speak. Is this DnoM ^ 
No. A description of passion or stiA life, 
no matter who speaks it, is not dnmntic : 
but the essence of the drama is, to pnidnce 
passions, by well invented cixcamstaacet 
in the bosoms of their characteia, andmako 
them speak the language of natore, nader 
its influence— this is dramatic* AfttisBj 
not poetry, is the soul of the drama. 

* * *. « 

I have seen actors, and some called ** first 
rate** too, mouth their speeches abeminab^ ; 
they roar like the north wind, beat the 
breast,rend the hair,and tear their gaimcots 
to shreds-— this is almost always foreign froon 
the text ; and ** though it may make the 
unskilful" applaud, will never eventually 
bring them honour. 

Those who play for notoriety, not Umt, 
who strive only for the plaudits of the illi- 
terate, may succeed awhile; but assuredly, 
as nature is superior to distortion, will they 
feil in the end. There is bathos in speak- 
ing and bombast too, as well as in writing ; 
there is a modesty in natore which art can- 
not give, and there are cords in the heart, 
which true genius only can touch. Physi- 
cal advantages in the actor may please the 
eye ; mind alone can delight the soul. 

» • « * 

Young is a very chaste actor, and gave 
me more idea of the grandeur of the stage 
than any man I ever saw; yet them is 
something far froip preposoeiiaiig in his ap- 
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]7earance. When I saw him perform, it 
may be that I was in the mood to look oa 
ereiy thing favourably* 

Man has some strange notions : now he 
looks on all things with an eye of pleasure : 
then, every object displeases-^t mast de- 
pend on the state of the nenres. 

'* ♦ * * 

Actors follow each other more than an- 
tbors, and are less liable to censure ; for, 
only while the actor N^es do we know his 
power— after the lapse of ages the poet% 
inspirations are seen; bright as the day of 
their creation^ and better judgment and 
truer is formed after his age, than when he 
existed — no friends are then to flatter, no 
enemies to delame. Through all ages, na- 
ture is alike : it is then proved, if he touch- 
ed her genuine chords, or only hit the pas- 
sing foibles of the day. 

It is strange the poet should be so looked 
down upon, and even despised, by men too, 
whose only claim to that title is, that they 
walk erect in the likeness of their God : 
(though often a wretched caricature I) and 
whose only pretension to hold their head 
above others, is the accident of birth or 
riches, oftentimes acquired even by. their 
own folly. These men, who think that no- 
ble blood or gold constitutes worth, talent, 
genius, every thing,— 'who have not one ori- 
ginal thought, never had, and never may 
have, — who, were they to read the works 
of the very poet they condemn and despise, 
could not comprehend one of his sublime 
ideas, yet denounce his writings as nonsen- 
sical rhapsodies, and the author as a hair- 
brained fool. What presumption ! 

Who were the first historians ? ' Poets. 
Who were the first biographers ? Poets. 
Where live the deeds of the great men of 
old ? In the Poet^ song. Who have im- 
mortalized castles, towers, woods, and 
streams ? Poets. 

Where does beauty live, when that beau- 
ty is no more than a loathsome skull P In 
the Poet^ lay. What is the learning, the 
delight, and the occupation of a virtuous 
peasantry ? The works of a Poet. 

Whose grave do we travel days and 
weeks to visit ? The PoeOs. Whose low, 
and (perhaps) ruined cottage is pointed out 
to us as we journey along? The Poet's 
birth-place. 



Miss Landon truly says— 

** A pott*s loTe if ImmorUllty." 

Let the titled, vain, and ignorant, think 
of this : let the worldly pause on it Com- 
pare the difference between themselves and 
the poet, a few yean hence, when man% 
earthly pilgrimage is ended. The worldly 
will be in dust and forgbtten,-r their g^ves 
unhallowed and unknown. The plough 
may pass over them, and the yellow grain 
ripen there : the highway may run over 
them, and the noisy wagon rattle over their 
careless sleep. The house of rejoicing 
may be built over them, — the merry song 
sound, the mazy dance be threaded, and 
who thinks of them ? No one. 

Where is the poet then ? His name is 
in every mouth, his song in every heart ! 
His sepulchre is a sacred spot, the property 
of his country, as is his fame. Thousands 
flock there in silent admiration to view his 
narrow tomb : there no unhallowed band 
dare intrude to disturb the mai^tfion of his 
repose. 

Think on this, ye worldly, proud, and 
selfish men— -then dwell on your own insig- 
nificance. What are your splendid domes, 
your gilded pictures, ai^d your costly gems, 
compared to the poeCs lowly cot, and each 
valueless thing that was his f Nothing. 

* * 4w * 

*^ I have had wonderful presentiments in 
my time. Hardly any unfortunate circum- 
stance has ever happened to me, of which I 
have not had some forerunning warning. 
We canH help these things, and can no 
more account for one sentiment, than for 
another,^ sai^ Lord Byron to Capt. Parry. 
That almost every thinking man has presen- 
timents of the future, no one will deny ; at 
least I firmly believe, though unlike Dr. 
Johnson and many other great men, I put 
no faith in dreams, or supernatural ap- 
pearances. 

How it is that presentiments press upon 
the mind, I know not ; and though no eye 
can see before the hour, yet I, to a certain- 
ty, know many others have had strange 
presentiments. Though we have them, and 
feel assured a disastrous chance is ap- 
proaching, we have no power to avert the 
decree of fate. These presentiments press 
on us like ** a vision throned,*' and though 
we feel them, we cannot describe thenh^-but 
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when, in time, they are realized, we know 
too keeoljr, that we bad a forewarning of 
the event. Such things are. Y. 



The RewluUonary Claim, A few fee- 
ble old men stood on a wharf, contemplating 
a gallant and mighty ship, of which they 
had been the builders. The si^ip had been 
made by them in company, and they thcm- 
selres embarked in her on her first and most 
hazardous voyage. They then gave her to 
their sons, who promised to pay them for 
their labour and expenses, and those sons 
became rich and prosperous from the pro- 
fits of the vessel, hut they remained callous 
to the entreaties of their fathers, now old 
and powerless, and basely evaded the pay- 
ment of an honest debt. At length, a friend 
of their fathers, who in his youth had been 
a volunteer on board of this vessel, came 
from a far and sunny land across the seas, to 
see the gallant ship and its bravecrew, once 
more, ere«he should die. The stranger was 
a man of high renown and of ancient name, 

and the sons who had neglected their fa- 6'-««b«"'^* ituiuraiiromineioregomgsto- 
there welcomed him with festivaU and ho- ry ? If not, we shall, in due time, cntertaia 

nOUrs. Thfi fttrsinMoi. A£it,f^^w»m.A i. . »kAm »:«^K «.~»*u^ 



cient humanity to wish that they might be 
preserved, but as they never did things in a 
hurry, they began to consult on the best 
manner of saving those who were perishing 
in the waves. Ohe was of opinion that it 
would be best to throw out ropes, but ano- 
ther thought that the ropes might slip 
through their hands, und that it woald be 
best to throw planks and spars. Another 
disliked both these plans, and advised that a 
small boat should be lowered to rescue 
them. A fourth proposed, in a long ha- 
rangue, that the sods being strong and ac- 
tive, should plunge in the waves and save 
their fathers by their own personal exer- 
tions. After considerable discussion, the 
last scheme was adopted, and they approach- 
ed the side of their ship to perform the 
pious duty. But their fathers were not vi- 
sible—old and helpless, they had sunk in 
the merciless waters, an4 their sons disco- 
vered too late that action is sometimes bet- 
ter than deUbercUion ! 

Can the members of the present Con- 
gress gather a moral from the foregoing sto- 



nours. The stranger deserved such a wel- 
come, for he was generous, and good, and 
heroic, and had been, not only a naJtwnU, 
but also a wprW* benefactor. He met with 
the friends of his youth— they were wasted 
and wan, and bowed by affliction— some 
had gone down to the grave, their hearts 
broken by hope deferred,— some were in 
want and destitution,— and one who had 
been amongst their bravest, was the tenant 
of a prison. . 

The stranger at last set sail for the lovely 
land of his nativity ; but before bis depar- 
ture, he released his ancient com|>aBion 
from an imprisonment, which, but for him, 
would have been terminated only by Death! 
The sons at last were awakened to a sense 
of their injustice, and they assembled in the 



them with another. 



ship to consult on the most expedient means 
of paying the debt which they had withheld 
so long. 

These sons were great talkers, and each 
had his own plan for making restitution 
and each considered his own plan the best' 
While they were thus engaged, their aged 
fathers, impelled by anxiety, thronged the 
wharf, by the side of the ship, and several 
of them being feeble with age, were crowd- 
cd mto the waters. Their sons had suffi- 



Waterloo, It is stated in an Irish paper, 
that the battle of Waterloo was won, not 
so much by British valour as by American 
gold — that Grouchy was bribed by a " cer- 
tain illustrious bride, then a widow, to delay 
the arrival of his forces at the scene of ac- 
tion, and that the douceur so opportunely 
bestowed, constitutes part of the claim 
which the lady has upon the British govern- 
ment." 

The lady alluded to is the Marchioness of 
Wellesley , late Mrs. Patterson. Mr. Niles 
expresses a disbelief as to her being " ma 
agent in purchasing ihefefd of Waterloo," 
and we join in this dfebelief. There u no 
doubt but that Marshal Grouchy played 



false in that great game, but we doubt that 
ou^ beautiful countrywoman had any thing 
te do with the political affairs of Europ^ 
But if this were true, it would be a curious 
feet, and would pretty much decide the 
question, whether the world is or is not ru- 
led by woman. 



J^otice. If our new carriers should leave 
the paper with any persons who are not 
subscribers, we request that information 
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may be promptly g^irea The late carrier^ 
books were io such confQsioo, that the ad- 
dresses of several subscribers were of ne- 
cessity taken from the Directory, and it is 
yery possible that the paper may, in some 
instances, be left at the wrong place. If 
so, we trust that notice will be given in due 
season, by those who receive the Gazette 
thrpugh mistake, and that they will not, as 
is sometimes done, continue to receive it 
quietly for months and then enlighten our 
Gollector by informing him that they are not 
subicribers. 

We are well assured that our subscribers 
will have every reason to feel satisfied with 
the faithfulness of our new carriers. Our 
pfllce needed reformatioB, and we have 
made one that is pretty thorough. 

To our CorrespondenU, If " Orlando'' 
has any mercy, he will show it pre-eminent- 
ly, by sparing our " aching sight" from 
any more specimens of his poetical powers. 

** A Junior" is a/tiv«m« in thoughts and 
style. We cannot speak of him in the 
commendatory words of Don Armado, *^ A 
mott acuU juvenal'* ! 

" Clara" might with more propriety have 
ligned her lines " obscura^ — we cannot un- 
derstand them. 



Oeneral WoMnglonU Correspondence, 

WASHINGTON TO PUTNAM. 

Camp on Scbtivlkill, 34 mile^ rrom 
Phlladelpbia, Sept 23, 1777, 

Dear Sir, • 

The situation of our affairs in this 
quarter calls for every aid, and for every ef- 
fort. General Howe, by various manoeu- 
vres, and marches up the Schuylkill, as if 
be meant to harm our right flank> found 
means, by countermarching, to cross the ri- 
ver last night several miles below us, which 
is fordable almost in every part, and is now 
fast advancing toward Philadelphia. I there- 
fore desire, that without a moment's loss of 
time, you will detach as many rank and file, 
under a proper Greneral and other officers, 
as will make the whole number, including 
those of General M^Dougall, amount to 
twenty-five hundred privates, and non-com- 
missioned officers, fit for duty. The corps 
under General M'Dougall, to my great sur- 
prise, by a letter from him a few days ag^, 
consisted of only nine hundred men. You 



will direct the officers commanding the de- 
tachmentf (now ordered) to proceed as soon 
as possible to reinforce me. The rout to 
Morristown is the best for them to pursue. 
Before they arrive at the Ferry, they will 
hear where I am ; but they may know their 
destination when they are within two mar- 
ches of it ; they are to inform me by ex- 
press, and 1 will write upon the subject. 

I must urge you, by every motive, to send 
this detachment with the least possible de- 
lay: no consideration must pervert it. It 
is our first object that we defeat, if possible, 
the army now offered to us here. That the 
Highlands may be secure, you will immedi- 
ately call in your forces now on command 
on out-posts ; you must not think of cover- 
ing a whole country by dividing them ; and 
when they are ordered in, and drawn toge- 
ther, they will be fully competent to repel 
any attempt that may happen. But if you 
are attacked, you will get all the militia that 
you can. The detachment will bring their 
baggage, but as little as possible. That 
you may not hesitate, you will consider this 
as peremptory, and not to be dispensed with. 
Colonel Malcolm's regimen^ will form a part 
of the detachment. 

I am, yours, &c. 
G. W. 

* MISCELLANEOUS. 

CONTEMPORARY FEMALE GENIUS. 

At no period of our history has female 
genius triumphed more than in our own 
days. At the present time there are living 
not less than twenty-four ladies of pre- 
eminent talent, as writers in various depart- 
ments of literature and philosophy. 

Mrs. Barbauld, distinguished during 50 
years by her elegant productions in verse 
and prose. 

Miss Hannah J^fore, for nearly an equal 
period, for various moral and controversial 
writings ; not inferior for ^tyle and energy 
of mind to any thing produced by the other 
sex. 

MrsJ Radcliffe^ who, as a novelist, may be 
ranked among the first geniuses of the age 
and country.* 

Miss Edgeworthy a distinguished writer 
of novels, moral compositions, and works of 
education. 

Miss Cullen, the amiable and ingenious 
authoress of Morton and Home, novels dis« 



* TbfB wu pQblbhed previoos to the death of Mrs. 
RadcHffe. 
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ting^ished for their benevolent sentiments 
and spirited compositions, honourable alike 
to her heart and bead. 

Mrs. OpUj .whose various works in verse 
and prose are distinguished for their origpi- 
nality, good taste, ingenuity, and elegant 
composition. 

Mrs. Inchbald, who, as a dramatist and 
novelist, has produced vanons works, which 
will ever rank high among the classics of 
our language.* 

Miss HuUon, respectable as a novelist,' 
powerful as a general n^riter, and able as a 
philosophical geographer, as proved by her 
recent works on Africa. 

Miss H. Jf. WilHams^ who, though long 
resident in Paris, may be claimed as an 
English woman, and is an honour to the ge- 
nius of her countrywomen, in history, poli- 
tics, eloquence, and poetry. 

Bflrs. CappCy a Lady whose strength of 
tinderstanding and powers of diction have 
led her to grapple with subjects of the 
highest order, as she has published several 
works in theology, education, and biogra- 
phy. 

Miss Porter^ a novelist of the first rank 
in the powers of eloqueiit composition, 
whose Thaddeus of Warsaw, and other 
works, will long be standards in the lan- 
guage. 

Miss Benger^ who figures with equal dis- 
tinction as a novelist, historian, and critic. 

Miss Granty who has distinguished her- 
6e1f in morals, philosophy, and the belles- 
lettres. 

Mrs. Mircet^ who has proved her powers 
of mind in her conversations on Natural 
Philosophy, &c. 

Mrs. Ijowry^ who writes and lectures 
with great ability on mineralogy' and geo- 
logy. 

Miss Oweruon (Lady Moigan), whose 
powers of eloquent writing, moral and poli- 
tical reasoning, are not surpassed by any 
author of her time. 

Mrs. Wakejiddy compiler of many useful 
and ingenious works for the use of children 
and schools. 

Mrs. Ibertaoriy whose discoveries with the 
microscope on the Physiology of Plants, 
rank her high among experimental philoso- 
phers. 

Miss Hertchelt whose ingenuity and in- 
dustry in astronomical observation have ob- 
tained her a splendid reputation throughout 
the civilized world. 

Miss Aiken, niece to Mrs. Barbauld, who, 
soaring above productions of mere taste 
and faincy, has, in her memoirs of Eliza- 
beth, proved her powers in history and phi- 
losophy. 

Miss Grakaniy the able writer of several 



volnroes of travels, which are distiDgaialicJ 
for their sound philosophy and enligfaCened 
views of society. 

JIf. lXArblay{Mm Bumey^, whose Eve- 
lina, Cecilia, Camilla, and otiber novels, 
place her among the fot and most original 
writers of any ag^e. 

Miss BaUUe^ whose plays on the Pasaioni 
and other productions are highly esteemed 
by every person of good taste. 

Besides others of less celebrity, bat per- 
haps equal merit, whose names are not pre- 
sent to the recollection of the writer. 

Few persons, tQl th^y behold thiseomne* 
ration, will have suspected that our days 
could boast such a galaxy of genius in the 
fair sex ; and it may also be questioned, 
whether the other sex can produce a list, in 
many respects, of superior pretensions. 



BUSSIA. 



The applause of E^trope, since 1812, bat 
quite intoxicated the Russian nation. The 
officers, and the soldiers especially, believe 
themselves the finl in existence, and seem 
to imagine that they could now conq[aer the 
globe ; and, therefore, that wherever tbeir 
hordes are sent, they will march to oertam 
victory. Such a conv iction prevailing in an 
army, forms a hmt of itself, and has led to 
deeds almost supernatural. Was it not the 
long-credit^ infaltibilUy <^ JfapoUan that 
fought half his battles, and animated his sol* 
diers with the idea of their own invincibility f 
Master of the human mind, that Genenl 
spoke in an oracular style. He issued or- 
ders to his soldiers as if he had been giving 
instructions for a parade or a general re- 
view. His armies never hesitated; they 
never dreamt of defeat ; they fought, and 
they conquered, and thus fulfilled the com* 
mands of their leader. The Russians wish 
to inspire their armies with the same senti- 
ments as those of JfapoleofCa iroopt; and 
indeed their commanders proudly insinuate 
that they hold the keys of Europe, — that 
the destiny of nations is in their hands, the 
moment their Tsar shall pronounce the 
words, ** J^ow/or the cot^qveH of Europe t^ 



* This vai pubttfhed previous to the death of Mrs. 
Inchbald. 
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THE BARK. 
[bt the hermit abroad.] 
This mode of beings conyeyed from place 



to place has three advantages, ease, cheap- 
ness, aad leisure for observation: — barks 
and steamboats are now more common than 
heretofore, and so is travelling. To those, 
therefore, who have gone in the bark from 
Bruges to Ghent, very little need be said ; 
to those who have not, be it known, that it 
&r surpasses the steam-boat to a tranquil 
passenger, who neither likes noise nor dan- 
ger, (whether the latter be real or imagi- 
nary; : there is none of the grumbling din 
of ihe steam-boat, nor any chance of being 
boiled to death ; no necessity for a safety- 
valve, nor any machinery or apparatus re- 
quiring an engineer ; the company on board 
is, likewise, far different from that of the 
steam-boat, which is generally a confusion 
of persods merely, such as the different clas- 
ses who adopt that conveyance from busi- 
ness, economy, or curiosity ; whilst that of 
the bark is rather a confusion of nations 
and of characters bent on business or plea- 
sure, who form of this vessel a sort of float- 
ing London Exchange, and render the 
scene very important to the observer of 
men and of manners. Here you will see 
the tranquil Briton on his travels, the active 
Frenchman, the slow cunning Brabanter, 
the mechanical Dutchman, &c. multiplied 
ad infinitum. Here the half- pay officer 
makes himself agreeable to the ladies, or 
canvasses the acquaintance of a rich mer- 
chant, or of a generous gourmand, whose 
table groans under dainties ; there a Ger- 
man mllitaire fingers his mustaches, and re- 
grets the money which he has lost at play, 
previous to joining his regiment ; at one 
corner of the deck two moneyed-men are 
consulting together on objects of finance ; 
at another, a fat land-holder or dealer in 
cattle is smoking contentedly after the suc- 
cessful sale of his hops or oxen ; in the ca- 
bins below, you will find the humbler class, 
profiting by the low price of being trans- 
ported to their place of dQ|{tination, and the 



higher cast, playing at cards or dice ; hera 
Mordecai Solomon pores over his leger in 
a corner, there a romantic female weeps 
over a novel, with her back turned on the 
company : in fine, the variety of objects 
forms a living picture most worthy of con- 
templation. 

Having now given an outline of the bark 
itself, I shall proceed to state what passed 
in it relative to myself, and draw a short 
sketch (connected with the subject) of the 
effects of external objects on the interior of 
man in general ; after which, I shall take 
my leave of the vessel, wishing that all my 
readers may glide as gently down the stream 
of time, with as much inward tranquillity 
and content, as I floated on the lake'k sur- 
face from the good town of Bruges to the 
dull and lengthy one of Ghent. 

On entering our aquatic vehicle, after sa- 
luting my surrounding fellow-companions, I 
took my station beyond the rudder, giving 
myself a commanding view of the long 
deck ; I affected to read a newspaper, which 
in fact, I gleaned, but the book of life was 
before me, and I perused it attentively.From 
diversity of feature and figure, from atti- 
tude and deportment, from the dress and ad- 
dress of my fellow-travellers, I was enabled 
to make out pretty correctly their nation, 
occupation, the object of their watery ex- 
cursion, and the station to which they be- 
longed ; a few affected ones, male and fe- 
male, seemed to smile in scorn on our con- 
veyance, with the view of wishing to make 
it obvious that they were out of their lofty 
sphere ; but the passengers in general ap- 
peared all happy and satisfied ; *^ and here,^ 
said I to myself, ** what a miserable affair it 
would be if the temporary tenants of this 
floating mansion were at variance with each 
other ! how detestable it would be to be sur- 
rounded by riot, contention, and strife whilst 
on the gentle bosom of thi'. iiccornmotiatiDg 
body of water ! how ill would angry looks, 
cross words, and jarring interests suit the 
quietude of this situation ! how unfit would 
they be for fellow-creatures doomed but for 
a short space to journey through the vale 
of time N— and yet, alas ! is not life but a 
brief course, the world nothing but a veiy 
limited travel, when compared witheterni^ 
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and infinity of space, and notwithstanding 
man roust torment his fellow-man during 
the fleeting period.^ Just as this reflection 
came before my mind^s eye, I perceived a 
fierce looking military man, by an abrupt 
right abotU face^ cripple a poor unoffending 
dog, and knock a breviary out of the hand 
of a meek looking clergyman; but one 
look from the latter, full of resignation, ac- 
companied by an opkUivet *' I wish thou 
hadst not hurt my poor dog, for as for my- 
self I have no resentment thus mutely 
conveyed, tamed the fire of the captain's 
eye, tinged his manly cheek with becoming 
crimson, made him stoop to pick up the 
book, and pressing the abbe's hand in his, 
drew forth a handsome manly apology ; he 
now patted the poor dog, and the account 
betwixt all parties was fully settled. 

I confess that for the time I took deep in- 
terest and a lively part in the scene ; had it 
terminated otherwise I should have become 
a partisan both of the human and animal 
performers in the drama ; but this was as it 
ought to be, it warmed my bosom beyond 
what I can express, and drew from me my 
favourite quotation^- 



«t 



To err is humsn, to forsive divioe. 



»» 



Pretending again to return to my newspa- 
per, the lottery office puff of which had 
been for ten minutes unread before my 
eyes, I turned them from the uninteresting 
ptrint, to the very attractive scenery which 
skirts the lake, and where wood and water, 
serpentine deviations, fine cultivation, and 
fat cattle grazing, give Uie pictured story of 
the country through which we passed. 
There was nothing in this of the sublime, 
no cloud-capped mountains, no craggy and 
abrupt precipices, the haants of the eagle 
and the hawk, and from whose frightful 
eminences 

** The cbufTt and rroivs which wing the midway air. 
8eeai*<l icarce as grou aa beetles *" 

There was no thundering cataract, no 
world of waters, ebbing and flowing near 
the bold and extensive shore, but all was 
peaceful, green, comely, and inviting. A 
man must be made of jarring elements in- 
deed who would be out of humour with the 
country, or with his neighbour, surrounded 
thus; as for myself, I felt as if I had 
taken a reposing draught which left me in 
a delightful waking dream, to which no fe- 
ver could succeed ; my pulse beat in even 
measure, and to}d me that whilst time was 
stealing on, and both myself and the bark 
were moving towards our journey's end, I 
w^ at peace and in brotherly love with the 
Whole large family of man ; thus have ex- 
ternal objects a most powerful agency on 
our internal /acuities; thus the combina- 
tioiis of nature serve to attune oar sensibili- 



ties, to recall our scattered tbong^ts, to ooil- 
centrate oar divided afiections. Let the 
perturbed spirit collect itself; let him, 
bosom is either blighted or in agitatioo, 
pair to the fields of viridity, to the Telvet 
carpet of nature enamelled with yovngf flovr- 
ers ; let his eye repose npon the vdTet of 
the rose, and will not quietude appear be- 
fore him ? let the man fatigued with worldly 
affairs, or distracted by dry nnsatiBfactorf 
study, saunter bv the silvery stream, listen 
to the concert of the feathered choristers of 
heaven, or view the prismatic reflectioo of 
the rainbow, or the pearly gems which hang 
on the eglantine to beautify and refresh it, 
and will he not feel interior comibrt, relief 
beyond all human giving ? Is there a being 
who can contemplate that same rainbow 
without reflecting that 

•* The haod of the Moat High hath bended it V 

Is there a mind so base, so sordid, so grovel- 
ling, upon which sublime sceneiy cannot 
act in elevating the mind, and on wkich 
tranquil objects cannot produce a calei and 
holy peacefulness ^ 

But the bark is nearing the shore, the 
boundary of our journey is at hand, all are 
upon deck (for the picture is still before 
my eyes),hackney coaches and officioos por> 
ters will soon spoil the effect of the riew, 
and the hallowed delights of natore give 
way to the artificial ones of the woiid, 

** Its pomp, its pleasure, and Ua Dooaeme alL** 

Little now remains to be said of die 
bark ; we had a mid-day dinner, good in its 
kind, but at which a very high-drcosed milli- 
ner turned up her nose, and elevated her 
thick-arched eyebrows, expressive of the 
vulgarity of the hour, and of which she re- 
fused to partake ; a would-be dandy attw- 
ney's clerk was about to do the same, al- 
thougii the after part which he took in the 
repast proved that he was more a man of 
appetite than a man of tasle ; but I recon- 
ciled him to the circumstance by observing, 
that there was a way of making all things 
easy, namely, the accommodating one^ self 
to them, and since the idea of the hour was 
so horrifying to his well-bred notions, he 
ought to consider the meal set before him 
merely as a dtjeuner a tafourchtUt^ and he 
could afterwards dine like a prince at eight 
o'clock, the time for the Brabanter's supper. 
Admirable ! exclaimed John QuUl^ and 



* A quill driver of some ^Tter emioence, cot 
Prenehiiieil oa hi9 tour to the Contiseot. that m 
only spoke broken EogUsh, aad ridiculed hhcoootrj, 
but was tblnkio| of chao^iog his Dsmet as well as bis 
habits and oplmoos, whilst on his travels ; the mon d» 
gverret or nch name which he proposed to asaaaoet 
was Jonquille ; but upon being assured by a dry, sea- 
sible, and observing Scotch friend, that the aasaoMd 
name would smell vara mmekU o* the shop, and that tte 
English would Jvit ca* him John QuUl, be abaDdoiied 
his ambitious design, and merely translated bis 
from English Into French, which I fbrbearf^a ae. 
tiofiio^. • 
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plung^ himself into the silence of bard 
eating for one hour by the clock. Had I, 
like my upstart neighboar, turned my back 
upon the early dinner, I should have lost a 
valuable scientific acquaintanee. thus ac- 
quired, and missed an amusing conversation 
with a well-bred and able artillery officer, 
of both of whom I took a cordial leave, as 
I now do of my reader. 



THE CODE or HONOUR. 

[Bj JoMph Haailtoa. Efq of Annuidftla Cottage.] 

Tmb Code of Honour, as approved of by 
several individuals of rank, courage, expe- 
rience, and discretion, and most respectfully 
submitted to the sovereigns, princes, noble- 
men, and gentlemen, throughout the earth, 
for the purpose of inducing the transmission 
of such improvements and corrections, 
thnnigh the ambassadors at tbeBritishCourt, 
and the members of the Imperial Senate, as 
may at least abate the evil consequences at- 
tendant upon Duelling, until a successful 
effort can be made for the total abolition of 
the practice. 

Art. 1. — If A. B. receive an offence 
from C. D. and he would remove the stain 
which he conceives attaches to his honour, 
his success in doing so will invariably bear 
an exact proportion to the gentlemanly de- 
licacy of his own behaviour. 

Art. 2. — ^In a case which appears to re- 
quire the recurrence to a duel, the chal- 
lenge should always emanate from the indi- 
vidual who first conceives himself offended. 

Art. 3.— If A. B. in order to throw upon 
the first aggressor the supposed necessity of 
originating the challenge, shall proceed to 
horsewhip C. D. strike him with his fist, a 
stick, or even with his glove, call him a liar, 
coward, or by any other irritating appella- 
tion, he does not efface the stain, which be 
imagines his reputation has contracted ; 
but, on the contrary, he considerably ag- 
gravates it, by descending to a violence of 
action or expression, which every well-bred 
gentleman is habitually anxious to avoid, 
and by associating with his conduct the re- 
collection, that violence is almost invaria- 
bly resorted to by persons whose bodily 
streng^, or pugilistic science, gives them a 
considerable advantage over the gentleman 
they are determined to assail. 

Art 4. — When any gentleman neglects 
the honourable line of conduct, which is 
suggested in the two first articles, and a- 
dopts that which is the subject of the third, 
he ought not to feel himself aggrieved if he 
be brought before a very different tribunal 
frora that which he aspires to. 

Art. 5.— An injury sustained by any in- 



dividual, in his property, can never be a pro- 
per subject for a duel. 

Art. 6. — It is the duty of every gentle- 
man, who experiences such violent or abu- 
sive treatment as has been noticed in Art 
3, to let lus assailant suffer under the influ- 
ence of the stain supposed to have been 
imparted by the original offence, and to 
seek redress for the assault, or the abusive 
language, from the courts of law, in order 
to suppress a violence which is injurious to 
civilized society. 

Art. 7. — No gentleman, who values his 
own reputation very highly, will refuse to 
receive, or offer, such reparation as may be 
agreed upon by either of the seconds, and 
an umpire, mutually chosen by the two ; 
and, in case the seconds cannot agree upon 
an umpire, each should nominate a friend 
whose decision should be final. 

Art. 8. — Gentlemen who do not set a 
very exorbitant value upon their time and 
labour, will avoid refusing, even upon the 
ground, such apology as they would have 
accepted in the earlier stages of negotia* 
tion. 

Art 9. — When giving the lie, or using 
any other irritating language, has been the 
first aggression, if it appear that such lan- 
guage was resorted to under any erroneous 
impression, and that such impression has 
been satisfactorily removed by explanation, 
the written expression of sincere regret for 
the use of such provoking language may be 
offered and accepted, consistently with^the 
most honourable feelings. 

Art 10. — When a gentleman is the de- 
positary of any public trust, it is more ho- 
nourable to sacrifice his individual feelings 
than the general interests of society. 

Art. 11. — Professional gentlemen, on 
whose energies or ta]ents,the lives, fortunes, 
or reputation, of their clients may depend, 
can never justify their fighting duels, with- 
out first making a full and timely surrender 
of their trusts. 

Art. 12. — A gentleman who values his 
own reputation very highly will not fight a 
duel with, or act as a second to, a person 
who has been guilty of the violence alluded 
to in Art 3, or of any other offence against 
the public morals. 

Art. 13. — No gentleman should accept 
the office of a second, without first receiv- 
ing from his friend a written statement of 
the case, upon his honour, which should be 
accessible to both the seconds, for facilita- 
ting an accommodation, and justifying the 
conduct of the principals, as well as that of 
the seconds, iu the event of a fatal termina- 
tion to the quarrel. Every second should 
also insist upon receiving a written consent, 
to offer, or receive, such apology, submis- 
sion, or explanation, as may he confideo« 
tially agreed upon between the principal 
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and biiBseir, there being melaocholy instan- 
ces upon record, in ffhich the principals 
have coorerted secoods into mere autoina- 
tons, mt tlieir own command. 

Art l4.^^The partiei sbould ne?er be al- 
lowed to fig^t at less than ten jardsdistanoe, 
to be ^ways well defined by toe-stones, for 
the adrmnoed feet of the combatants *, and, 
«s dneilin; pistols will inflict a mortal wound 
9i more than forty yards, very trivial dif- 
ferences may be terminated at that dis- 
tance. 

Art 15. — ^The parties should invariably 
aalnte each other at their meetings on the 
grovnd, and they should be emulous in offer- 
ing this evidence of civilization, remember- 
iqg that they have, by the very act of meet- 
ing, made an acknowledgment of equality, 
and evinced a perfect willingness to re- 
ceive, or offer, the supposed necessary re- 
paration. 

Art t6.«— The parties sbould present and 
fire together, upon tlie making of a signal 
previously agreed upon between the se- 
conds, or lose their right to fire ; and firing 
by word of command should be iavariabiy 
avoided, as in inch cases unnecessary dan- 
ger is incurred, by permitting the eye to 
make a preparatory rest upon its object 

Art 17. — The signal should be a white 
handkerchief, or other very attractive ob- 
ject, placed upon the ground exactly mid- 
way between the principals, that each may 
bare an equal view of it, and that one of 
the seconds may withdraw it at bis pleasure 
by a cord. 

Art 18.—- The seconds should mutually 
and aealously attempt a reconciliation after 
•rery discharge of pistols. This is always 
the indispensable duty of the second to htm 
who has received the challenge, as well as 
of the surgeons, and other spectators of the 
dneL 

Art. 19. — ^The second of the party who 
has been challenged should invariably have 
the appointment of the time and place of 
meeting. The scene of action should be as 
fsonvenient as possible to both the comba- 
tants, especially to surgical assistance, and 
all extravagant propositions should be rare- 
fally rejected, such as fighting across a ta- 
ble at handkerchief ^s length, or hand to 
hand,. using swords, daggers, knives, rifles, 
blunderbusses, Sfc, 

Art to, — If a gentleman be uiged or al- 
lowed to fight who is in liquor, or unpre- 
pared with a confidential second, or who has 
not had sufficient time to make a proper 
disposition of his property, and trusts, for 
the advantage of his family, constituents, 
clients, wards, or creditors, a suspicion of 
foul play must inevitably attach itself to all 
persons by whom it may be sanctioned, 
suggested^ or eren witnessed, without op- 
positien. 



THE NOVEUST. 



MAcDorr. See, wbo cfMneebeiv! 
Malcolm. My country mo ; but yet I know 
bia not Sbaesfbaub. 

The last falot eceeota treabled ob hb teocoe. 
That DOW inactive to tbe (»alm!e claog ; 
His bosom heaves a mortai groao — he dies! 
Ajid shades eternal sink upon bis eyea. 

PAicoBsa^s SBivwBacK. 

About fifteen years ago I was compelled 
to make a journey to Portsroouthv on busi- 
ness of a very urgent nature. Whibt I 
was sitting in the coffee-room of the ian 
from whence the coach was to start, a ttraof^. 
er, enveloped in a travelling ckiak« his meotb 
half concealed in the ample folds of an im- 
mense neckerchief, and the upper part oC 
his features shaded by a broad-brimmed ha^ 
approached the box I was occupying, and* 
aher casting a momentary, and apparently 
casual, glance at my person, seated himnnlf 
on tlie opposite side of tbe table. Am tbn 
coach was not ready so soon as I expactad, 
I resolved (*^albeit unused to the dntJamg 
mood^) to comfort myself with a glaat or 
two of ** generous Port." I bad no aoonar 
given my order than it was repeated by the 
stranger ; and the same congeniality of dis- 
position was manifested, on my requesting te 
be faroured with the sight of a Newspaper* 
I did not take particular notice of the cir- 
cumstance at the time, for indeed it was 
quite as reasonable for one man to drink 
Port wine, or to read a Newspaper, as ani^ 
tfaer ; but shortly after, having occasioo to 
note down some trifling memorandum in my 
pocket-book, I was not a little surprised, on 
turning towards my companion, to find him 
similarly eog^aged. I know not how it was, 
but I must confess I now began to teel some- 
thing of uneasiness. All Uiat bad yet oo- 
curred might be purely accidental — wbat 
amusement could any roan derive Iran im- 
itating all my actions ?— Surely none.— 
Still I could not feel altogether comfortable; 
but as there was certainly no ground for re- 
monstrance, I had no alternative Imt to hold 
my peace, and put as good n face upon the 
matter as (be natural irritability of my tem- 
per would permit. When the waiter cane 
to inquire what coach I was going by, I an- 
swered ** Portsmouth ;^ and Uie same ques- 
tion being put to the stranger, be received 
the same reply. ^* Inside or out,** demanded 
the waiter, addressing both at once.—** In- 
9ide,''said I. — '' Inside,** echoed the stranger. 
I would willingly have remained in Loodon 
till the following day, rather than be doomed 
to travel with this extraordinary cbacaoter; 
but it was absolutely necessary that 1 shoold 
reach Portsmouth early in tbe morning; be- 
sides which my place was booked and paid 
for, so that there was no possibility of eaea^ 
tng, without making a sacrifice by no means 
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jusUikble by the state of my finances, which, 
in truth, were at a rery low ebb. 

The coach being ready, I took my seat, 
closely followed by my unwelcome fellow- 
traveller, and commenced a journey, the 
pleasures of which were not heightened in 
anticipation by the circumstance of his be- 
ing, except myself, the only inside passenger. 
Our conversation, it will be readily believed, 
was neither spirited nor interesting. The 
stranger never started a subject, but assented 
1)0 every thing I said with an obsequiousness 
that would have done honour to Polonius 
liimself. Throughout the journey, I believe 
not a single movement of mine escaped his 
observation ; and he imitated me so closely 
as to subject me more than once to consider- 
able personal inconvenience. If I happened 
to fall asleep, be snored so loud, that I was 
instantly awakened from my repose, to a 
consciousness gf my miserable situation. 
*' Tired Nature's sweet restorer,'' whose 
balmy influence falk alike on the peasant 
•od the prince, was denied to me ; and that 
too at a time when it had been more wel- 
<qome to me than is the wedding day to the 
expectant bride.— Did I shut one of the 
windows to avert the consequence of a tho- 
rough draught, the other was immediately 
closed, and I was exposed to all the horrors 
of suflbcation. Did I let down the window 
again, the opposite one was instantly thrown 
open, and my mind reviewed in gloomy pros- 
pect the usual concomitants of obstructed 
perspiration ; sore throat,cough, rheumatism, 
catarrh, and ague had, io imagination, al- 
ready attacked my frame, and it might with 
truth be said, I ^* felt a thousand colds in 
fearing one." But it were a waste of time 
to enumerate all the annoyances I was sub- 
jected to, suffice it,that they were continued 
without intermission till our arrival on the 
ibllowing morning at our place of destination; 
when, to complete the catalogue of my mis- 
eries, my compagnon de voyage followed roe 
to the Quebec Tavern, where it was my cus- 
tom to take up my abode. Vexation now 
almost overcame my philosophy, and I could 
with difficulty refrain from giving vent to a 
paroxysm of rage ; but I resolved to bear 
all patiently , till some more unequivocal act 
of rudeness should justify my resentment. 
I had not much time to reflect on the com- 
forts of a peaceable disposition, for when I 
ordered my breakfast, the stranger, with 
perfect aang/roid^ intimated that if I bad no 
objection he should be most happy to join 
roe. This was too much for philosophy it- 
eelf to bear. I rose from my seat, pulled 
down the wristbands and adjusted the collar 
of my shirt, and articulated, as well as I was 
able— ^* Yes, Sir, I hm>e an objection — a 
great objection — an insurmountable objec- 
tion. Sir. You have been a perpetual annoy- 
ance to me from the moment when I had 



the misfortune to meet with yon ; and ifyo^ 
do not desist from persecuting me, and in- 
stantly leave me to myself, you shall have 
reason to repent your ^Uy, Sir." 

**As i live,"replied the stranger, in a voice 
and manner totally different from those ho 
had hitherto assumed, ** that was spoken 
like my old friend — give me your hand.* 
There was something in tlie sound of that 
voice that recalled to my memory . visiooa 
of happiness long since gone by i it seemed 
as if connected with my fondest recoUec*- 
tions, and a thousand associations and im- 
pressions, which had lain dormant for yean, 
were revived in all their pristine vividness* 
I involuntarily seized the hand which the 
stranger bad oiSered^-every spark of anger 
was extinguished in my breast — but J was 
still ignorant whose voice it was that had 
wrought so sudden a change in my feelings. 
The stranger saw my embarrassment, and 
removing the kerohief from his neck with 
one hand, while with the other be placed hie 
hat upon the table — ^* Surely," be exclaim- 
ed, ^^ you cannot have forgotten Oliver Bar- 
ton." It was indeed my old companioo ; 
but so altered in his looks that I conld 
scarcely trace any resemblance between 
his present and former appearance. I omit 
any further description of a scene so inte- 
resting to us both ; first, because I am con- 
scious of my inability to do it justice; and^ 
secondly, because it would occupy a space 
which I am anxious to devote to a short ac- 
count of my friend, in order to show that I 
have some reason for dwelling at such length 
on the circumstances I have related, and 
also (as I hope) to render my paper more en- 
tertaining. 

Oliver Barton and myself owned the same 
birth-place, and our families had been uni- 
ted in good fellowship long before either of 
us saw the hght. While yet children we 
were brought up together as brothers ; as 
schoolboys we were inseparable companion! 
in our studies and amusements ^ and the vowa 
of never-flEkding friendship to which our 
youthful ardour gave birth were never after- 
wards broken. Every day, every hour, ad- 
ded a new link to the chain, which, as it 
lengthened, became, if possible, more du- 
rable. Of Oliver Barton I would say, that 
he was the only man I ever met with, whose 
sincerity was above suspicion, .and whose 
good offices could not bj possibility be tra- 
ced to motives of self-interest In youth he 
was the very soul of happiness— care was a 
stranger to his heart, and his day-dreams 
presented no objects, to his imagination, but 
hope and joy, and *' wreathed smiles." At 
the age of twenty-five he became acquainted 
with the daughter of a neighbouring and 
wealthy farmer ; a mutual attachment soon 
followed, and eventually he made her his 
wife. But, alas ! hia bliss was not of long 
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duration. He bad scarcely been married 
three months, when bis amiable partner was 
snatched awaj by death. The demon of 
consumption, which had long hovered around 
her, as if wanting the heart to destroy 
ao beautiful a being, came at last, and lerel- 
led all that was lovely with the dust. From 
that hour the life of poor Oliver was a bur- 
den — almost too heavy to be borne. The 
day after the funeral he quitted bis native 
village for ever, declaring, as we parted, 
that he was now a wanderer on the earth, 
and that he could never know a mementos 
peace. — Just ten years bad elapsed from that 
day, till we met in the manner I have rela- 
ted, and I had never beard the least tidings 
of him. He had been roving about from 
place to place, in the vain hope of effacing 
from his memory the scenes of his former 
happiness, and was then going to embark 
for the West-Indies, in a trading vessel, the 
Captain of which was an intimate acquaint- 
ance, and had persuaded him to undertake 
the voyage. 

The sequel is soon told. I remained at 
Portsmouth three days, when I took leave 
of my friend, who was to set sail the follow- 
ing day, and returned to London. About a 
week after my arrival, I was reading one of 
the newspapers, when the first article that 
attracted my attention contained an account 
of the loss of the very ship in which Oliver 
Barton was a passenger. With the excep- 
tion of^four or five, the whole crew had per- 
ished, and he was among the sufferers. By 
the extreme violence of the sea his almost 
lifeless body was thrown upon a roc|c. Col- 
lecting, at one desperate effort, his small re- 
maining strength, he stretched out his arm 
to seize on a slight projection, which seemed 
to promise deliverance from the dreadful 
death that awaited him.—" Thank Heaven,** 
he laintly exclaimed, " I am safe." He 
had scarcely uttered the words when a wave 
came with tremendous force, and carried 
him back to the ocean — he sunk to rise no 
more! 



"A purer ipirit hith not HeaTen: 
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LITERARY VARIETY. 



THE IMAGINATION. 

The imagination is often represented as a 
trifling faculty— as intended only to amuse 
and cajole— 4s fit for none but poets, paint- 
prs, and deceivers. A thorough attention to 
the nature of the mind, and a full knowledge 
of its most honourable and useful achieve- 
ments, are necessary to point out the real 
value of the imagination. So far from being 
^ trifling feculty, or a mere instrument of 
t nortiog and deluding, it is emploved in the 



most important operations of the mind in re- 
gard to the future, and is essential to the it- 
loslration of truth, and to the exercise of 
the great and disinterented virtues. It is by 
the power of imagination, by the livdy pic* 
tures of this faculty, that our aeosabiiity is 
awakened with respect to scenes not pre- 
sent, and that rewards for good deeds, and 
punishments for bad, when retributioa is te 
removed into time before us, have their pe» 
culip* influence in exciting to virtue, or d»« 
temng from vice. Imagination is neceasury 
to science, to literary cultivation, to poiiti* 
cal economy, to oratory, and all the arts, and 
to religion itself. Without imagination to 
lead the mind forward in the conrse of dis- 
covery from one phenomemxi to another, 
and from analogy to analogy, bow coaU 
physical knowled^ have advanced as it has 
done, since the days of D*Alembert and Ba- 
con ? How could Newton have ascertained 
those universal laws of nature, by which it 
is now known that the whole planetary sjs> 
tem is governed ^ How could Burke have 
predicted the effects of revolotiooary princi- 
ples beg^n in his day, and developed in ours f 
How could the results of the past be applied 
to the future? How could even oar holy 
religion make its promises support and ant- 
mate the soul ? Take away imagination, 
and what have you left, upon which iUustra- 
tions of things not seen, and hopes of glo- 
ries yet to come, are to be founded ? T^e 
away imagination, and how can the mind 
ascend from this world to the next — from the 
society and events of time, to the society 
and events of eternity f Induction, analogy, 
the glow of moral sentiment, the animation 
of feeling, the aspirations of magnanimity, 
the rewards of present sacrifices and disin- 
terestedness, the promises and pictures of 
the heavenly world, all demand the most in- 
teresting and constant services of imagina- 
tion. This faculty improves all the virtues, 
and elevates all the inlellectnal and moial 
powers. The strongest men have it most; 
the best men best know its value, and the 
worst men cherish it least. To the bad, it 
is incessant torment. The cold and selfish 
hate it, for it is their enemy. The benevo- 
lent and ma^^nanimous are its favourites, 
and it multiplies all their rewards and future 
triumphs.-^HoLLEr. 

Tlie most eminent men have beoi re- 
markable for their natural infirroitiea and 
antipathies. The Duke d*£pemon fe^ into 
a swoon at the sight of a rabbit ; the Ma- 
reschal Albert was taken ill upon bringing 
a pig to table; Ladislaus, king of Poland, 
b^^ to run as soon as he perceived an ap- 
ple ; Erasmus became feverish at the nght 
of fish ; Scaliger was seized with a tremor 
at the sight of water-cresses ; Tfcho Brabe, 
at the appearance of a hare or fox, couM 
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not support himself; every eclipse of the 
mooQ threw Lord Bacon into a faintiog^ fit ; 
Boyle was seized with an unaccountable 
ecstasy at the sound of water running from 
a pipe; Le Vayer could not endure the 
notes of a musical instrument, but felt the 
most U?ely pleasure ^hen it thundered ; and 
it is related that an English gentleman faint- 
ed as often as he heard read the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah. 

It is impossible not to remember the wish 
quoted in Martinus Scriblerus, that all 
words deriTed from the verb mm should be 
prohibited in controversy, when we read the 
following from Milton^s Doc. Chris. :— ** Una 
essentia unius est entis, una etiam subsis- 
teotia quoe nihil aliud quam essentia substan- 
tialts est.' 



BLAIR. 

The merit of Blair, as a poet of eminence, 
has doubtless been differently appreciated 
by his readers ; as their tastes, habits, and 
dispositions have implanted in them a bias fa- 
vourable or adverse at once to the general 
subject of his poem, and the range and tone 
of sentiment which characterise its author. 
.. *^The Grave" furnishes a subject, or ra- 
ther a series of subjects, which, although of 
universal import, yet erhibit, in their vari- 
ous details, topics of gloom somewhat inau- 
spicious to the fervid and aspiring character 
of poetry. 

Thousands unquestionably, who read and 
criticise, and who in other respects would 
be emulously disposed to award to the gene- 
rous imaginings of genius its full measure 
of praise, have yet felt their ardent suscep- 
tibilities chilled, and their kinder sympathies 
soured, under a perusal of this extraordinary 
effusion of poetical imagery, dressed up as it 
is in the solemn and stately march of philo- 
sophic and religious dissertation. Their 
minds are alienated by the rigid and severe 
aspect which pervades this somewhat extra- 
ordinary poem. 

It has faMBcn but seldom indeed that poems 
essentially and exclusively founded on sub- 
jects similar to that on which Blair adven- 
tured his genius, ar6 crowned with many 
laurels from the general award ef polite lit- 
erature. Those who arbitrate in matters of 
criticism — who lead and direct the tone of 

Eublic opinion, from whose tribunal these 
lurels shoot forth with luxuriance, or at 
whose frown they wither in the scorn of ne- 
glect, have indeed been sometimes disposed 
to award very flattering encomiums, even to 
subjects which comprise somewhat similar 
cwnsideratioos with those of Blair. Exam- 
ples of this will easily present themselves to 
the mind of the reader ; but although Blair 
has perhaps seldom seen his apotheosis from I 
the hand of those masters in criticism whom I 



all hasten to follow, yet is it no less certain 
that his occasional beauties of language, and 
high reach of sentiment, concur in placing 
him on no minor eminence in the scale of 
poetic distinction^ 

The popular maxims and proverbs of a 
nation comprise the concentrated wisdom of 
its sages and philosophers, from its earliest 
periods. The sag^ity and shrewdness which 
they indicate, the sentiments which they 
breathe, form no uncertain thermometer for 
measuring the intellectual habits of the peo- 
ple and their moral character. The infiu • 
ence which this species of popular wisdom 
exercises, cannot easily be estimated. — 
Other knowledge we employ on occasioo,— 
at certain periods of our life,— in the pur- 
suit of particular engagements. This is a 
kind of currency, a sort of pocket wisdom, 
which we carry about us at all times, and 
which rises spontaneously in our minds on 
every emergency, arrayed in all that force 
and freshness with which the earliest senti- 
ments instilled into our hearts can recur to 
us. The brief and pithy energy of a pro- 
verb lays no charge upon the memory,— *the 
epigrammatic turn of the expression, the 
significant import of the sentiment, arrests 
the imagination ; and it becomes, per/as ei 
nefasi an inmate of the intellectual man- 
sion, and is blended with the elements of our 
intellectual frame. Notwithstanding all 
this, these memorials of ancient wisdom, or 
modem sagacity, are not always tlie result 
of the most exact observation, or of the 
soundest induction of facts. They are, in 
truth, often founded on ignorance or preju* 
dice, and are at variance with the soundest 
deductions of reason and experience. We 
are often conscious of this, and yet they re- 
tain their influence over our minds and ac- 
tions,— we become the tacit instruments of 
transmitting error through age to age. 

The proverbs of a nation are a species of 
wisdom which is equally recognised by the 
philosopher and the peasant, — the former 
bends before the sovereign authority of a 
pithy sentence the accumulated stores of 
his learning ; the latter, the ruder dictates 
of his untutored intellect. 



Every witless babbler, every loquacious 
simpleton, every pert popinjay ** smit with 
the love of poesy and prate," who can bed- 
izen his words with a flush of gaudy, glitter- 
ing, half-formed images, and deliver himself 
out to the public with a velvet volubility of 
phrase, writes a tragedy incontinent A 
tragedy ! the highest effort of human poet- 
ical powers ! O tempora ! O prose-poesy ! 

I knew a man who was governed by no 
one principle in the world but fear.— He 
had no manner of objection to going to 
church, but that < the devil might take it ilL' 
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POETRY. 



STANZAS. 

Thkre is a spirit itands by me ; 
It comes by uightt it comes by day. 
And wben the glittering lightnings play. 
Its look is pale and sad to see. 
Tis he — to whom my broCtier gave 
A red unconsecrated grave. 

I bear htm when the breezes moan, 
And| wbeu the rattling thunders talk, 
I hear him muttering by me walk. 
And tell me I am * quite alone.' 
It is the daemon of the dead, 
For all that's good hath upwards fled. 

It if a demon which the wave 
Hath Cast abroad tu scare my soul ; 
Yet wherefore did the waters roll 
So idly o'er his hasty grave f 
Was the sad prayer I uttered then 
Unheard) — or is it due again ? 

Is 't not enough that I am here, 
Brainstruck and cold and famished, 
A mean remove above the dead, — 
But must my soul be wild with fear 
As sorrow, now that hope is gone 
And I am lost and left alone f 

They told me, when my days were youngs 
That I was fair and born to reign, 
That hands and hearts were my domain, 
And witchery dwelt upon my tongue : 
And now — but what is this to me 
Struck on the rock of memory ? 

And yet at times I dream — aye yet. 
Of vanish'd scenes and golden hours, 
And music heard in orange bowers, 
(For madness cannot qu5e fbrget) 
And love, breatb'd once to me alone. 
In sighs, and many a melting tone. 

Then curious thoughts, and floating things 

Saved from the deluge of the brain, 

Pass with perplexity and pain : 

Then darkness, deaths, and murderings, — 

And then unto my den I hie, 

And vainly, vainly pray to die. 

Procter. 



(f 



WHEN SHALL WE THREE MEET AOAIN.^ 



When shall we three meet again f 
We will meet when the storms and rain 
Of Autumn come, and the winds go by 
Our dwelling with a fearful cry. 
And shake the red leaves from the trees, 
And when they say that the year must die, 
Amongst their dreary harmonies 
We'll mingle a wild but livelier strain, 
And sing *< We three have met again." 

Three sprightly spirits are we now ; 
One, upon her maiden brow. 
Bears life and beauty, and her smile 
Shall cheer me on for many a mile ; 
For I am going far away, 
To see the blue and cloudleM day 
Shine on the fields of Italy : 



What though full nany a h«avy hour 

May press me with its silent power. 

And I, upon a foreign shore 

A stranger, feel that touch the more ; 

Yet, from amidst my sadness, I 

Will look upon futurity, 

And half forget my moody vein, 

In the thought that " We thaU meet RgttiD.^ 

When the Autumn nights are long 
We will sing some pleasant song : 
And you, my friend, whose silver ton* 
Makes Music's very voice your own^ 
Tou shall pour your richest numbers. 
And wake the silent night from slnoibers : 
And gentle Helen, thou shalt be 
Queen of the hour to him and me. 
And we will braid amidst iby hair 
Roses like thy bosom fair, 
And we will laugh and worship thee» 
As the Spirit of Poetry. 
Away, away — for I must go 
Over the wild and bounding waters ; 
But amongst the Roman daughters 
I shall think of thee, as now ; 

And if a lofty line 

Remind me of thy verse divine, 

Or if some sweet melody 

Should bring a thought of home to me, 

I will neglect the soothing strain. 

To sigh ^ Oh ! may we meet again." 

Procter. 



THE shepherd's BfiSOLUTlOK. 

Shell I, wasting in despair, 

Die because a woman's fair ? 

Or make pale my cheeks with care, 

'Cause another^s rosy are ? 

Be she fairer than the day, 

Or the flow'ry meads in May ; 
If she be not so to roe. 
What care I how fair she be ? 

Shall my foolish heart be pin'd, 

'Cause I see a woman kind f 

Or a well-disposed nature 

Joined with a lovely feature .' 

Be she meeker, kinder, than 

The turtle-dove or pelican : 
If she be not so to me. 
What care I how kind she be f 

Shall a woman's virtue move 
Me to perish for her love ? 
Or, her well-deservtngs known f 
Make me quite forget mine own ? 
Be she with that goodness bless^i. 
Which may merit name of best; 
If she be not such to me, 
What care I how good she be .' 

'Cause her fortune seems too high, 
Shall I play the fool and die f 
Those that bear a noble mind. 
Where they want of riches find. 
Think what with them they would do, 
That without them dare to woo ; 
And, unless that mind I see. 
What care I how great she be f 

Great or good, or kind or fair, 
I will ne'er tha aiore despair ; 
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It" she loTc roe, this beiieve ; 

I will die ere she shall griere. 

If she slight me when I woo, 

I can scorn and let her go : 
If she be not fit for roe. 
What care I for whom she be ? 

WiTHI. 



THE SEA NTMPH. 

[The idei of the foItoirlDs RomaDce is borrowed 
from « Oeranso writer, who imtgloeB % rece of beiogit 
csfMble of exbtlBg beneath the waters— mortal, like 
onrselTCB, but more bcautifttl ; creited without aouli, 
aod endued with •npernaturtl powers during their fan- 
ciful exiftence. They were aometimes permHted to 
iwell among m for a season ; and if during that period 
thof could obtain the hand, as well as the heart, of an 
earthly lorer, they received a aoul by this union, and 
relinquiabed their claim to the ocean; but if they 
were so luckless as to be rejected, the law of their 
sorereigo obiifed them to return to his dominion for 
the remainder of their lires.] 

Henry ! light of my eyes I my soul ! 
Come with me where the blue waters roll ; 
Look on the waves, all tinged with the sky. 
Not a step, not a breath, not a sound is nigh; 
Look on yon wandering white sail there. 
Scarcely swellM by the languid air ; 
Look on that Sun that sinks to rest, 
Sweetly luU'd on the ocean's breast. 
Thon art that Sun to me ! my life 
Without thee were darkness, and toil and 

strife ; 
Thou art that wandering bark to me, 
Aad I'll be an ocean of love to thee. 

Canst thou not bear my yoang heart beat. 
Ere thou hast spoken, and oft as we meet f 
Hast thou not sworn to make me thine 
By sacred a.Itar, and right divine ? 
riast thou not sworn to be mine own, 
And now, wilt thou leave Ondine alone ? 
Star of my worship ! and life of my heart, 
Think what a death 'twould be, to part ! 

Pfot for the coronet over thy brow. 
But to thyself, my existence I vow ! 
By the light of thine eyes I swear, 
Storm and battle, and death to share ; 
By the breath of thy lips, HI prove 
Tender, forgiving, and true to thy love : 
And oh, what power could rend from thy side, 
Thy faithful, thy blest, and adoring bride ! 

Henry dearest ! thou wilt not smile — 
lK>ok once more on this flowery isle : 
Has Oodine's voice lost every charm. 
And wilt thou spurn her circling arm f 
Once you prized my amber hair, 
Is its lustre gone, or my brow less fair ? 

Sweet Lord, look ! the day is past, 
Evening^s shades are gathering fast ; 
The tide is swelling — the breeze grows strong 
The broad moon is rolling the clouds among; 
And the stars are singing my funeral song ! 
Start not, Henry! this must be, 
Unless this hour thou weddest with me ; 
The tide is swelling — the tide is bright. 
And the foil moon fbeds on the ware her 
light. 

Tea ! thou hast daspM roe to thy heart, 
Would we were never ^gain to part; 



Now let me drink thy sigh once more^ 
One first, last kiss on the lips I adore ! 



The wave hath touch'd her foot of snow. 
And her eyes and cheek no longer glow ; 
Like a shadow of mist she fades away^ 
Veil'd and dissolv'd in the silvery spray : 
Yet, as she sinks in her humid grave, 
A murmur of love is heard on the wave ; 
Plaintive sighs, a voice unseen, 
** Dearest ! forget not thy poor Ondine." 

Lonely and sad he wanders there. 
Breathing his plaints to the midnight air ; 
Bound by the charm of the Sea Nympb^s 

smile, 
Henry dwells on the lovely isle ; 
Still at the full of the moon and tidoy 
Floats on the wave his ocean bride ; 
Dripping and bright, her beautiful hair 
Streams o'er her bosom and shoulder bare ; 
And her pale blue eyes express 
Mtngled grief and tenderness. 

'Tis but a moment she sparkles there. 
Waving her arms, as the moonlight fair ; 
A crystal crown she bears in her hand, 
And her voice is heard on the enchanted 

land ; 
Its tones are like the harp's first sigh, 
Touched by the breeze as it wanders by : 
" Henry, 1 plunge the surge beneath. 
Let me crown thee with this wreath ! 
Come with me through these purple waves, 
To our glittering halls and amber caves.*' 



t9 



Then as she finks, more impassion'd and 
faint. 

More sweetly she warbles her fond com- 
plaint — 

" Dearest ! farewell — ^to Ondine be true !" 

And the waves softly murmur, ** Adieu I 
Adieu !*' 



SONG. 

Farewell to all ! I shall not gaze 

Again on the blue sea : 
As flits the shadow o'er the wave. 

So flits my life from me. 

Farewell, then, to the glorious main, 

The beauty of yon sky ; 
The memory of the orange grovetf 

Where dream like time pats'd by. 

I bid farewell to each, to all — 

But bid it not to tliee — 
Oh ! surely even in the tomb 

Some sign of love may be. 

When thou art mourning o'er my grave. 

My spirit may be near ; 
Come on the breeze to catch thy sigh, 

To kiss away the tear. 

And should another ever claim 

iThe heart once only mine ; 
What comfort I that ihe heart is stiU 

Which could but beat to thine. 
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getoggorfc actera rg Gfafettr* 

Mr. JefftraonU PetiHon. In the eve- 
niog of his life, an American ex-president 
has been compelled by bis necessities to pe- 
tition the legislature of his native state for 
the privilege of disposing of his property y 
means of a lottery ! We know not whether 
this petition has any chance of 8ucc< ss. but 
most ardently do we hope that it may be 
promptly and fevourably acted upon. Politi- 
cal difference of opinion should have no bear- 
ing upon a case like this. Mr. Jefferson 
has been tb bead of our nation, his 
name is blended with our history, and the 
better portion of his life has been spent in 
the public service. If at this late hour he 
is to have ** his doors dammed up by dun- 
ning creditors,** or to be turned out of 

those doors, and to rely upon individual — «* - ^a^um^uu, .nnoyeario 

charity for food and for shelter ; if this is to year— «' was Econemy that left Robert 



found, who have hearts, and who are grAte- 
ful and generous — ^l^islatures are o&ove 
such feelings. 

There is a wonderful love of econooiy 
which animates (we will not say deadent] 
the mass of our politicians-— they are deter- 
mined not to run the risk of impoverialiiiig 
the government by permitting gratitude to 
thrust her hand into the national stitng* 
box. Economy is a rery praiseworthy, jxh 
pular^ delightful, and admirable virtue* no 
doubt ; what a pity it is that many of our 
great statesmen are not as ecoDaiiiM»l of 
the public time as they are (rf* the paUic 
wealth ! We should then be saved at least 
from a surfeit of speeches, and the report- 
ers of Congress would save a fortune in the 
articles of pen, ink, and paper. It was 
Economy that protracted tiie payment of 
General St Clair^ demand, from year to 



be the reward of men who devote their ta- 
lents to the general welfare, instead of the 
acquisition of gain, then let us fear an ear- 
lier decay of respectability, and a more 
speedy dissolution of our republic, than its 
worst enemies hope or expect Men of ta- 
lents will take warning from such exam- 
ples—the honourable among them will shun 
a path that leads to misery and want, and 
the diifumowrable will resort to peculation 
and corruption, in order to shield their old 
age from utter penury. 

Mr. Jefferson stands not alone in misfor- 
tune—Mr. Madison is poor ; Mr. Monroe 
is poor, and has been obliged to accept tbe 
appointment of justice of the peace, for 
Loudon county. Some editors have been 
expatiating on this circumstance as a beau- 
tiful comment on the nature of republican 
government. We cannot join in their fe- 
licitations; we cannot shout with them lo 
irvumphe^ on this practical proof of equali- 
ty; we would rather mourn than rejoice 
that an ex-president of tbe United States 
should be driven by hard necessity to offici- 
ate as a junior justice of the peace, a sub- 
ordinate to subordinates. If any men have 
claims upon public gratitude, surely these 
are the men ; and we cannot conceive the 
necessity of starving our ex-rulers, in order 
to prove that they are no better than com- 
mon citizens. But it is useless to expect 
humanity or gratitude from aggregate bo- 
dies—individuals matf here and there be 



Morris and General Barton in prison— it 
was Economy that permitted the heraio 
Stark to gasp out life in the extremity of 
poverty and the bitterness of deqieir!— 
Thrice blessed and thrice glorious Econo- 
my! hail to the incense that rises book 
thine altar, for surely it must rise accepta- 
bly to heaven ! 

The son of Sirach exclaims, «* 1 have 
seen servants upon horses and princes walk- 
ing as servants upon tbe earth." Tbe son 
of Sirach might have considered this a no- 
vel sight, and such it may have been in his 
day ; but had he lived in the present age, 
he would not have been so struck with the 
ciroumstance as to record it in bis book of 
Wisdom, as a marvellous thing. Our l«nd 
has many princes, (let no zealous patriot 
take fire at the word, we use it in its etymo- 
logical not its political sense) we have 
many princes among us « walking as ser- 
vants upon the earth," and, with all due de- 
ference to the glorious equality of human 
nature be it said, modern observera have 
probably seen quite as many ** servants 
upon horses" as the son of Sirach ever saw. 
We have quoted his words heretofore, and 
we make no excuse for using them a second 
time — their truth cannot be too often en- 
forced. 

The following is the resolution introdu- 
ced by Mr. Loyall, in the house of Dele- 
gates, Virginia : 

Mr. Loyall observed, that be xwe aader 
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embarrassed feeling^. He was about to 
discfaai^ a task which gave him pain — ^not 
from a sense of the impropriety of tfa^ mea- 
sure asirad, but firom Uie nature of the usk 
itself, and the melancholy reasons which 
had rendered it necessary. He rose to ask 
leave to bring in a bill authorizing Thomat 
jAffenaik to dispoM of hk esiate by hUery. 
It would take no money from the treasury, 
Dor abridge the rights of any individual. 
It was in fkvour of a man who had devoted 
more than sixty years of his life to the pub- 
lic service-^a great benefactor of mankind. 
The poor boon he asked, in the extremity of 
his fortunes, was to be allowed to do that, 
which he could not do without an Act of 
the General Assemhlv. Would it be asked 
bow he became so involved ? how with a 
patrimony so large, he had become reduced 
in his old age to poverty ? He had become 
so in the performance of public services. 
Sinee the dawn of manhood, he had devoted 
the eneigies of his soul and body to the ser- 
vice of his country, and the cause of man- 
kind. Mr. L. proceeded, in an eloquent 
manner to enumerate the causes which had 
impaired Mr. Jefferson'b ample patrimony, 
and to reduce him, in the extremity of his 
age, to the verge of bankruptey. Until his 
retirement from the Presidency in 1808, 
his attention to public duties had been un- 
remitted from the commencement of the re- 
volutionary war. These duties had neces- 
sarily excluded attention to his private af- 
fairs, and involved him in embarrassments, 
which continuing to this day, and increased 
by his general, unavoidable, and munificent 
hospitality, since his retreat to private lifb, 
had at length driven him to the necessity of 
making this application to the legislature of 
his native state. Travellers from every 
part of the union, and of the ci?ilized 
world, particularly since the establishment 
of the University, made pilgrimages to 
Monticello, and it was not in the noble and 
generous nature of Mr. Jefferson to repress 
their visits, or to curtail his hospitality. 
These expenses were incident to bis name 
and his character; and who among us 
would desire that be should do so, or for 
the few years that he might yet linger among 
us, be compelled to seek some hiding place 
in his mountain ? How was it proposed to 
relieve him ^ By allowing him a privilege 
which invaded the rights of no man<— which 
took nothing from the treasury. Mr. Loy- 
all stated that, within the last forty years, 
more than seventy examples of lotteries au- 
thorized by the state were to be found — 
that a counteracting policy would force us 
again to resort to them — and that thousands 
were drawn annually from Vii^nia to con- 
struct the roads and canak of the northern 
states. He appealed to no political feelings, 
but desired that the application should rest 
on its intrinsic merits. 



IDLE HOURS* 



Many a man does not know the meaning 
of his own name. We have amused our- 
selves, this evening, with name-hunting, 
and here is the result. 

Nathan — the giver. (Heb.) 

Ambrose— immortal. (Greek.) 

Anne — ^the gracious. 

Philip— a lover of horses. (Gr. q^Xso), 

'Benjamin — ^the son of the right hand. 
(Heb.) 

Alphonso— -our help. (Goth.) 

Alexander^ the help of men. (Gr.) 

Abel — vanity. (Heb.) When Cain kil- 
led Abel, he certainly did not kill vanity^ 
There are a great many Abels in the world, 
who bear other names. 

David— dear. (Heb.) 

James— the supplanter. Jacob, the pri- 
mitive of James, has the same meaning. 

Abraham — ^the father of a multitude. 
(Heb.) 

Agatha— the good. (Gr. ayaAns.) 

Ag^es. We know not whence to derive 
this word, unless from the Latin ejgiia, *< a 
lamb." Probably, the first fiur one who 
bore this name was mild and gentle. 

Cain — possession. (Heb.) 

Katharine. We can find a beantiful de- 
rivation for this name, in the Greek 
xo^ajof, •*purc.'» 

Caroline, and Charlotte, are derived from 
Charles, which is latinized Carolus; but 
what Caroline, Charlotte, Charles, and Ca- 
rolus mean, we cannot ascertain. 

Ashur— one that is happy. (Heb.) 

Alfred — all peace. (Saxon.) 

Clara. We suppose this is from the La- 
tin clams— a, ** bright and fair.** 

Aaron— a mountei^. (Heb.) 

Elizabeth— the oath of the Lord. (Heb.) 

Alice — ^there is a Greek word aXi^ which 
means *^ enough." Perhaps the first Alice 
was a large and robust woman, and if so, 
there was of course, ^* enough" of her. 

Adah — an assembly. (Heb.) 

Isaac — ^laughter. (Heb.) The gravest 
man we ever knew was named Isaac. 

Georg^e — a tiller of the earth. (Greek, 
yn fjyof.) 

Magdalen— «xalted. (Heb.) 

Mary — bitter. (Heb.) How often do 
we hear it said that Mary is a nDeei name ! 
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Racbel^«heep. (Heb.) This it but a 
sheepish name. 

Rosamond. This is a beantifiil name — 
we believe it appeared first in the songs of 
the Tnmbadoars. It signifies <* the nifte 
of the world^ — rosa mtmdi. (Lat.) 

John — the mercy of the Lioi4- 't^^^O 

Theodore— the gift of Go(l. ^ (Greek. 

Chloe. Does this come from the Greek 
^Xoa, " grass** ? All flesh is grass. 
Eve— life. (Heb.) 
The angel Rubi says of man, 

** Had I aot heard him, as he preit 
The tni\ fond trembler to a breast 
Which she bad doomed to sio and strife. 
Call ber>-tbiok what— his life ! his lUie ! 
Yea— such the love-taught name— the first, 
That rnioed Man to Woman g^w^, 
Ktcu in his outcast hour, when curst. 
By her fond witchery, with that worst 
And earliest boon of love— the grave.*** 

Sarah — the princess of a multitude. 
(Heb.) 

Margaret. This must come from the 
Greek fuigyagiTrs^ '* a pearl." 

Saul— the desired. (Heb.) 

Pet0r«-a rock. (Gr frsrjo^.) 

Noah— rest. (Heb.) 

Pbito— a friend. (Gr. 91X0;.) There 

are Tsry few Philos to be found. 

Demosthenes has a noble and appropriate 
meaning --^^ The strength of the people.^ 

Ephraim^-one that grows. (Heb.) 

Nicholas — the conqueror of the people. 
(Greek.) 

Eunice. We may derive this - from 
s\j and vixooi, j* to conquer charmingly.^ 

Andromache is resolvable into a most 
horrible meaning, avSp^ fM^X^l^^i ^' ^^ 
scold of her husband." Certainly the meek 
and fond Andromache, the wife of the gal- 
lant Hector, deserves a better name— she 
might have scolded her servants, and with 
some reason, perch Ace ; but she never 
scolded her husband. 

Jerusba— the rejected. (Heb.) We 



their vanity is obtained only by the dreadfa 
sacrifice of their principles and reputntioo. 
Want of heart is not the only stigma which 
the woild (which, in such instancea, m jnst 
in its puhishmeot,) casts upon them — the 
irremovable stain of impurity of feeling is 
the darkest dye in their character ; for 61B 
world will never believe that man cut be 
led on by woman, to a serious attachmeat, 
without particular and decided marks ef 
confidence, on the part of the latter. La- 
mentable and pitiable indeed, is the sitiia> 
tion of the hackneyed coquette — as her Ufo 
begins in fieJsehood and hypocrisy^ so it ends 
in misery and desertion. 

Language is not only unpolite, but alse 
unjust, in making this word exclusively, fe- 
minine—coquetry is as much a trade with 
man, as it is with woman, and in mno it is 
still less pardonable. Our language has 
derived the feminiae *^ coquetU?* firam tibe 
French — ^as we have no word to express a- 
milar conduct in man, it were as weD per- 
haps to adopt another French word for the 
purpose, which in sound and mesning 
would be rery applicable, not the word 

co^fuef,'' but " eoqmnJ'* 



(C 



Oeneral WaahingionU Com t pondaue, 

WASBINOTOK TO CBASTKIiLVX. 

Mount VemoD, Sih Aog. ITtt. 
My dear Marquis, 

I cannot omit to seise the earliest oc- 
casion to acknowledge the reompt of die 
very affectionate letter you did me the ho- 
nour to write me on the S3d May, as wdl 
as to thank you for the present of your tra- 
vels in America, and the translation of Col. 
Humphrey's poem ; all of which came safe 
to hand, by the same conveyance. 

Knowing, as I did, the candour, fiberali- 
ty, and philanthropy of the Marquis de 
Cbastellux, I was prepared to disbelieve 



, - . . . . . . , any imputations that might militate 

suppose the first lady who bore this name, th^^^i^we qualities; for character aad 
must have been jilted by a •• male flirt^ . ^. ... ^^^ „„, ^^ .. ^. ^ „„ „^ «.au«w 



Mem. Our Heb. Goth, and Sax. deri- 
vations arc not our own. 

* ♦ ♦ 

There would be very few coquettes in the 
world, if the daughters of deceit could 
learn from prophecy what they learn too 
late, from experience, that the triumph of 

* Moore*s Loves of the ADgelB, 



habits are not easily taken up, or anddeoly 
laid aside. Nor does that mild species of 
philosophy, which aims at promoting homaa 
happiness, ever beUe itself, by deWatiDg 
from the generous and God-like punait. 
Having, notwithstanding-, aaderstoody that 
some misrepresentation of the wmk in 
question had been circulated, I was happy 
to learn that you had taken the moat 
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tttal method to pat a atop to their circola- 
ttoa, by publiihiog^ a more ample and cor- 
rect edition. Colonel Humphreys (who 
spent some weeks at Mount Vernon) con- 
firmed me in the sentiment, by giving me a 
most flattering account of the whole per- 
formance. He has also put into my hands 
the translation of that part in which you 
say 8uch« and so many handsome things of 
me, that (although no sceptic on ordinary 
occasions) I may perhaps be allowed to 
doubt, whether your friendship and partial- 
ity bare not, in tiiis one instance, acquired 
an ascendency orer your cooler judgment. 

Having been thus unwarily, and, I may 
be permitted to add, almost unavoidably be- 
trayed into a kind of necessity to speak of 
myself, and not wishing to resume that sub- 
ject, I choose to close it for ever, by obser- 
Ting, that, as on the one hand, I consider it 
as an indubitable mark of mean-spiritedness 
and pitiful vanity, to court applause from 
the pen or tongue of man ; so, on the other, 
I believe it to be a proof of false modesty, 
or an unworthy affectation of humility, to 
appear altogether insensible to the commen- 
dations of the virtuous and enlightened 
part of our species. 

Perhaps nothing can excite more perfect 
harmony in the soul, than to have this spring 
Tibrate in unison with the internal con- 
sciousness of rectitude in our intentions, 
and an humble hope of approbation from 
the Supreme Disposer of all things. 

I have communicated to Colonel Hum- 
phreys that paragraph in your letter which 
announces the favourable reception his po- 
em has met with in France. Upon the 
principles I have just laid down, he cannot 
be indifferent to the applauses of so enlight- 
ened a nation, nor to the suffrages of the 
King and Queen, who have been pleased to 
honour it with their royal approbation. 

We have no news on this side the Atlantic 
worth the pains of sending across it The 
country is recovering rapidly from the ra- 
vages of war. The seeds of population are 
scattered far in the wilderness ; agriculture 
is prosecuted with industry; the works of 
peace, such as opening rivers, building 
iHridges, isc. are carried on with spirit. 
Trade is not so successful as we could wish. 
Our state governments are welladminis* 
tered. Some objections in our Federal go- 
Temm^t might perhaps be altered for the 



better. I rely much on the goodness of my 
countrymen ; and trust that a superintend- 
ing Providence will disappoint the hopes of 
our enemies. 

With sentiments of the sincerest friend- 
ship, I am, my dear Marquis, 
Your obedient, 

and affectionate servant, 

Gso. Washirotoic. 
The Mafquia ds Cfautalluz. 



Proverbs. We are greater admirers of 
(< old saws'* than of ** modern instances,^ 
and we have always believed that a man 
who studies Solomon's Proverbs, will get 
along hjetter in the world than one who stu- 
dies men personally — for in the former he has 
what may be called a ready-made know- 
ledge of human nature, an acquaintance 
with the character of the heart, drawn from 
the reflections of the wisest and most scru- 
tinizing observer. There are many other 
proverb-makers, and a few proverb-collec- 
tors. We have selected the following from 
Mr. Fielding's collection. 

" Building is a sweet impoverishing.*' 

Our forefathers seemed to consider build- 
ing a very unprofitable speculation. They 
ha^ many proverbs to the same effect : 

He wbo httju a bouie ready wrooght, 
Hm many a pio and nail for nought. 

The French too say, * A house ready 
made, and a wife to make.' The times have 
altered, if one may judge from the present 
rage for building in the vicinity of Liondon 
and in the country. 

** Hospitality to the exile, and broken bones 
to the oppressor." — Oaelic. 

A noble sentiment, worthy to be engra- 
ven on the banners of England, and form 
the basis of her foreign and domestic policy. 
We have greatly degenerated from the vir- 
tues of our remote progenitors. The an- 
cient Gael, even in their fastnesses and 
mountains, were more generous than their 
descendants in all their opulence and gran- 
deur. They bad no Alien Bills — no mid- 
night arrests — no espionage to fright the 
stranger from their shores, or render his 
abode there precarious. They did not 
unite with oppressors, or, by a suspicious 
neutrality, countenance their injustice ; 
they threw open their doors to the exile, 
and broke the bones of the oppressor. The 
sentiment is so magnanimous, it seems 
worth preserving in the original Gaelic ; 

<* Fialachd dh* an f hogarrach, 's enamhan I 
brist dh'an eacorach." J 
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** He tiiat wean black moat bang^ a brasb 
at bis back.^ 



To clean off tbe duit, wbich it sbows 
more tban any colour. Men, or rather 
boys aod moakeys, are rery iroitatiFe crea- 
tures. The Kiog^, on one occasion, was 
reported in the newspapers to have had on 
a black stock, and eyer since black stocks 
hare been worn, a la militaire, by every a.p- 
prentice and serving man in the metropolis. 

<< A Welsh hut^^Weiih. 

A short stop, but no refreshment. Such 
baits are frequently g;iven by the natives of 
the principality to their keifels, or horses, 
partjcnlarly after climbing a hill. 



CROSS READINGS* 

Two attempts were made la8t#eekto 
set fire to— the Lehigh Coal Company. 

The Medical Society of the state of New- 
York — ^was sold at 75 cents a bushel. 

During the last week tbe moon has been 
—illuminated with gas every evening. 

The Grand Duke Constantine— wants a 
situation as nurse in a gentleroan^s family. 

The House of Refuge for Juvenile Delin- 
quents—is said to cultivate the friendship of 
the poets. 

A member of the House of Representa- 
tives latdy made a motion-^to continue 
perpetually on his feet for ten years. 

The' Emperor of Brazil has declared war 
against — ^ bis. of crackers and several 
pounds of Croshen cheese— it is said he is 
determined to call in the assistance of— S 
pipes of Jamaica rum. 

Active Verbs. From Mr. Cardell^s The- 
ory of Verbs. 

*< This class presents, in many instances, 
the greatest apparent contradictions, and is 
the most difficult of all to reconcile with 
the very principles laid down to explain it. 

' Bonaparte lost the battle of Waterloo.* 

This sentence, according to all the teachers, 
is the direct and literal assertion (hat Bona- 
parte performed the action of lising that 
battle. How stands tbe fact ? Until after 
tbe battle was irretrievably lost, he exerted 
his utmost eneigy of body and miod to win 
the battle and prevent the loss. He never 
did the least act with intention to produce 
such a result, but skilfully strove, with all 
his talents and means to guard against it. 
How then did he perform the action which 
the sentence directly affirms ? 

This verb, and most others, depend on 
different principles from any which have 



probably been explained, from the days uf 
Aristotle and Ennius, to the present tune. 

Some radical errors of a similar nature, 
appear to run through the general systems 
of grammar, rhetoric, logic, and mental 
philosophy, in all countries where these stu- 
dies are pursued. The propositions laid 
down as axioms in the structure of speech, 
being grossly wrong, the complex systems 
founded upon them, of course, could not be 
right. 

With respect to the agent which produces 
an action, it is no matter by what motitey 
flfatoHty^ inhereni principle, or communietded 
impuUe, it may operate ; what name it bears; 
how inert it may appear ; nor what aecon- 
dary means it may employ. These moving 
springs of action are precisely as numerous, 
convolved, and minute, as the train of cau- 
ses and consequences throughout the Crea- 
tor^ works. The short-sighted phikwophy 
which attempts to draw division lines be- 
tween them leads to endless perplexity, 
without any beneficial result ; and has mis- 
directed the systems of instruction in lan- 
guage, ever since a college existed in Ea- 
rope." 



MI SCELLANEOUS. 

Detcriptiim qf Ihe Diving Bell at PorU 

patrick. 

This unquestionably is the greatest cu- 
riosity at Portpatrick ; and that not so much 
from the defiance it seems to bid to the 
laws of nature, as from the submarine mar- 
vels it BO triumphantly performs. Previous 
to the time of the late Mr. Rennie, the Di- 
ving Bell, even as improved by Air. Spal- 
ding, was little more than an ingeoioas toy ; 
but in our days it has become an inetm- 
ment of great practical utility, by which 
one or more workmen can descend to tbe 
depth of thirty-three feet, and in that un- 
wonted situation level sand, blast racks, 
clear away rubbish, and guide to their phces 
huge blocks of hewn freestone, with all the 
precision and nearly all the ease of maaiwry 
above ground. Mr. Spalding^ machine 
enabled individuals to take a peep at ships, 
which the waves had prostrated * many fa- 
thoms down,^ and snatch from them, perad- 
venture, a stray ingot or a bag of doUan ; 
Mr. Rennie^s does what is far bettei^-re- 
moves bars, deepens harbours, lengthens 
piers, and in this way not only goes far to 
avert almost the greatest of human calami- 
ties, but aggrandises whole districts, and 
wafts commerce to shores previously nnap- 
proached and unapproachable. 

I may mention a curious fact, first ob- 
served and established by Mr. Spalding; 
namely, that such Divers as live chiefly on 
vegetables, suffer the least annoyance from 
working long under water ; and hence itie 
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ilkfefred that the lan^ of beef-eaters re- 
quire an extra supply of oxygen. But to 
proceed methodically* Connected with the 
Bell is a dismasted vessel of some 50 or 60 
tons burthen, in the centre of which, a pret- 
ty strong crane (worked as usual with tooth 
and pinion^ is sunk to the very keel, and by 
the help or which the instrument is let down 
or taken up, with the greatest ease and re- 
gularity. — When not in use, it rests upon 
the deck ; but when the weather is favoura- 
ble, the vessel is moved to whatever station 
the diver directs, and then down go the 
aquatic quarrymen. 

The Bell is neither more nor less than a 
strong cast metal frame, four inches thick 
in the side, five feet three inches high, four 
feet &ye inches wide, tapering towards the 
top, and weighing exactly three tons I5cwt. 
The tube of the air pump, three inches in 
diameter, is inserted at the top, and is co- 
vered in the inside by a leather valve, with 
a view to the equal distribution of the air. 
The pump, which is a double one, is placed 
on the deck, and constantly worked by four 
meo whenever the divers are at any g^reat 
depth. In the top are nvetted two strong 
iron bolts, formed into rings at the extre- 
mities ; the upper rings connect the Bell 
with the chain of the crane, and the under 
ones are used for an important purpose 
which I shall by and by explain. In cast- 
ing the Bell, ten different holes had been 
purposely left, which are filled with as many 
circular windows, thoroughly cemented or 
pntteyed in — exactly such as you sometimes 
see used on board of ship, and which the 
country people call yoke$ of gUui. In the 
inside are seats via a o»f , with a cross spar 
to rest the feet on, and sundry knobs around 
the top, from which are suspended the 
workman^s tools. 

When I was about to descend (accompa- 
nied by the chief diver, Mr. Foote, a very 
civil and intelligent man,] the Bell was gra- 
dually raised and lowered over the vessePs 
side, where it hung dangling for a few mi- 
nutes. We then descended into an ordina- 
ry small boat, and from it 'clambered into 
the Bell in a crouching attitude the best 
way we could. If at any time a stranger 
feels a little squeamish, it is probably when 
be first takes his seat in the Bell ; he sees 
himself pent in a narrow house (not very 
unlike the mort-safes used in church-yards 
to cheat the resurrection men ; he hears 
the air valve whizzing above ; around are 
nothing but iron walls ; below is the level or 
slightly agitated sea . and he knows not ex- 
actly what may be bis sensations when he 
comes in contact with an element which has 
proved the grave of so many brave men. 

None of these feelings, however, troubled 
me; the air-pump blew, the crane-wheel 
revolved, anddowa— dowii«-down we went, 



until the gui^ling of the water over the 
glass windows, proved that we were fairly 
under cover. At this stage of the descent, 
many persons feel a slight pain in their ears. 
I cannot say that I was sensible of this or 
any other feeling excepting that of heat, 
after we had remained nearly an hour below, 
and which is occasioned by the non or ra- 
ther the slow escape of the heated air, par- 
ticularly when the Bell rests on a level sur- 
face. Unfortunately the water was rather 
muddy, but the diver assured me that this 
so seldom happens, that in general he sees 
distinctly to the bottom, the moment the 
machine begins to dip. On these occasions 
it is very amusing to observe the motions of 
the fishes, which appear in a tremendous 
hurry to get out of the way, and what with 
wonderment and fear, cross and recross as 
frequently as if they were engaged in dan- 
cing a * foursome reel.* Sometimes he 
succeeds in spearing very large flounders, 
and lately he caught a most gigantic crab, 
the claws of which could not be spanned by 
a man's hand. Sea urchins are frequently 
found, and Mr. F. was kind enough to pre- 
sent me with the shell of the lai^est he had 
ever seen. 

Arrived at the bottom, the diver gave the 
usual signal, by striking with a hammer on 
the side of the Bell, and in a minute or so, 
our iron ship was safely moored. I then 
produced a bottle which I had ^aken care to 
fill with good Glenlivet, drank the diver*^ 
health and every body's else I cared much 
about, or could think of at the time. I next 
exhibited my writing materials, indited a 
sonnet and two or three cards, chanted a 
stave, and last of all entered into a serious 
conversation with my friend, in the course 
of which I endeavoured to worm from him 
as well as I could the mysteries of his craft. 

The surface on which we rested being 
nearly level, the water was so ebb that it 
would not have covered the half of your 
shoe, and alluding to this circumstance, X 
inquired, provided he were working, what 
he would first proceed to do ? * All I could 
do here,' he replied, * would be to make a 
level,' and exhibiting a mason's plummet, he 
applied it to both sides of the surface in the 
usual manner. * But,' he continued, * this 
is nothing ; you saw the black rocks jut- 
ting out of the harbour ; well, sometimes 
the spot we land on is equally uneven. The 
bell in that case is nearly capsized, the one 
resting on a ledge of rock, the other on 
sand ; and between them a pool of stand- 
ing water three or four feet deep. Our 
boots protect us so far, and we must just 
work away with the pick, jumper, &o., the 
best way we can. When the stuff is loose, 
and the rubbish accumulates, I give the sig- 
nal for the bucket to be lowered, and by 
shifting a little, up or across—throw it out 
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of the way. If it be found necessary to 
blast, the jumper is sent home ; and a tin 
tube inserted, filled with upwards of a pound 
of graopowder. This we can lengthen at 
pleasure by screwing^ different pieces toge- 
ther, and securing them by a little grease ; 
and in doing this it is necessary to ascend 
yard by yand until we come to the surface, 
when a small piece of heated iron is drop- 
ped down the tube, and then off goes the 
shot— ^t least it very seldom ever misses.* 

This is literally the mode of proceeding 
under water ; but there are other obstacl^ 
to encounter besides precipitous and jagged 
rocks : for sometimes the bell descends into 
a grore of sea tangle so tall, thick, and um- 
brageous, that the lights are completely 
darkened, and which it requires no slight 
eflbrt to fell and otherwise clear away. But 
perhaps the most remarkable thing of all, 
is the mode of placing the huge masses of 
freestone, which form the foundation of the 
pier, and each of which weighs from hre to 
seren tons. When the bed is prepared, 
and a stone is meant to be laid, it is first of 
all placed on a punt, and from it lowered to 
the proper situation-*or as nearly so as the 
direr can direct. He then descends, and 
by shifting about gets the Bell suspended 
right above the stone, and forthwith disen- 
gaging the original tackle, he attaches to it 
an ingfenious apparatus of his own, the chain 
of which is fastened to the rings mentioned 
above, and in this way he drags the stone 
wherever he pleases. 

Nay, so easily aise the stones moved while 
afloat in the water, that the slightest touch 
sends them this way or that — ^as a proof of 
which Mr.F. declares that when every thing 
is prepared, it is easier to build below than 
aboVfe water. Already he has laid twenty- 
four feet of the new pier, and when tier 
comes * to be placed above tier, the work 
will be teen peering above the tide as if 
raised by magic. At Holyhead he con- 
structed a pier of four hundred yards long, 
and fifteen feet high in a similar manner. 
No cement or fastenings are used to con- 
nect the stones. From their great gravity, 
and the slightness of the motion felt at such 
depths, their is no danger whatever of their 
shifting, while the heavy superstructure that 
is to be erected above, will tend equally to 
keep them firm. 

I should here mention that, independent- 
ly of the pumpers and hands that work the 
▼essel, there is another individual, wl.obx-, 
sole duty is to watch the signab. These 
are reduced to a perfect system, and may 
be explained in half a dozen words. When 
the diver requires more air, and wishes the 
motion of the pump to be quickened, be 
strikes One on the inside of the Bell, which 
is easily heard above even at the greatest 
depths. Two means the Bell has come io 



contact with something, and yoa most 
therefore stop, or turn the windlass ; Three 
is the signal for pulling up ; Four means, 
let the Bell lower down ; Five is the signal 
for hauling to the eastward ; Six to the 
westward ; Seven to the southward ; Eighl 
to the northward ; and JVtfi« means let down 
the working bucket In addition to these 
there is a Tenih signal, which as yet there 
has been little occasion to give at Portpa- 
trick. 

Throughout the season the weatfaftr has 
been exceedingly fiironrablefor sub-maiue 
operations ; so much so that Mr. Foote has 
done as much work in months as he expect- 
ed to do in years. On certain days be has 
been below thirteen hours out of die fonr- 
and-twenty, though not withont ascending 
to take refreshment He is still a yoong 
man, and although he has plied his Tocation 
for nine years, appears to enjoy perfSsct 
health. He admits, however, that tKe em- 
ployment is unfavourable to the proper play 
of the lungs; his first instmctov. a Mr. 
Fisher, became not a little asthnibdcy and 
were he to attempt to run a race, or engage 
in any other violent exercise, 1 believe he 
would be found to be a little broken-winded. 

With regard to danger, the only thing he 
ever dreaded was the possibility of the rope 
giving way before the bell has had time t» 
float. In that case it would go down like a 
shot, and that so rapidly, that the men 
would be choked to a moral certaintjr. 
Formerly the machine was worked by a 
rope, in place of a chain, which, on one oe- 
casion, got so entangled with the craney that 
for two hours and a half, it could neither be 
let down nor brought up, to the great terror 
and alarm of the divers. OftMi and again 
Mr. F. thought of getting out and savings 
his life by swimming to the top, and was 
only deterred by the idea that there might 
be numerous boats around, with whioli in 
ascending he would be very apt to oome in 
contact Such a mode of escape is quite 
possible, and it has been suggested tbat it 
would be well to attach a (alse rope to the 
Bell, strong enough to capsize it in case of 
danger, and thus provide against the chap- 
ter of accidents. 
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'* *TiB only nonsenie, because I ipeak it, who am a 
poor fellow; but it would be lense. and substantial 
■ense, if a great man said it, that was back*d with a t&- 
tlei and the eloquence of tea thousand pounds a-year.'* 
,»s DaTDKM's Anpbitryoo. 

[BT the hermit in FRANCE.] 

*^ A PRETTY sum for a Milord Anglais to 
give to a waiter ! a franc, forsooth, for three 
day'b residence in the hotel; — then so cap- 
tious about the bill — both as to the castin^j^ 
up of it, and the amount; and then taking^ 
the trouble to read every article, and call 
for half bottles of wine!— fie upon the 
shabby fellow ! how unlike the Eng^Iish of 
former times ! they never spoke but by 
liouis-d^ors, and paid every look with a six- 
franc piece ; — could not wet their feet, nor 
dirty their pumps by crossing* the street ; a 
glass coach was waiting on them night and 
day, and a hired French servant always at 
their elbow ; — ^then they never looked at 
the biO, but it was bwiy and the ready-jno- 
ney down ;— and they drank so hard and 
paid so well ; — and they belonged to all the 
clubs, and played grog jeu (deep) ; — and if 
they were ruined in a winter, why they 
finished the scene like princes — ^nobody 
knew their difficulties at home. An Eng- 
lishman's word was his bond : but now such 
a set of pitiful misers and mechanics — ^such 
half-pay and no-pay officers— such shabby- 
dressed things, going every where on foot, 
and dining at the cheapest bouses, and con- 
tent with the tin ordinaire ; such hagglings 
at paying, and such shufflings not to pay ; 
such bilking and saving, that nobody will 
take their word for a crown ;— none but the 
quality came here formerly, now every pal- 
try whipper-snapper looks like a parrot on 
the top of a coach, and sees Paris for a tri- 
fle ; — ^where one penny is given to a waiter 
now, a LoQifr^W used to be thrown care- 
lessly in former times. I am sick of the 



English, for my part— they seem to be of a 
different country to what I remember them 
before the revolution.^ 

Thus spoke an old waiter at my hotel, in 
a very angry tone of vmce, and with every 
muscle of his countenance evincing disap- 
pointment at time's alteration. 

I began to consider, whether the waiter'tt 
rhapsody was mere anger and discontentf 
or whether there were some grounds to jus- 
tify the remarks in part.— Were the Eng- 
lish so different thirty odd years ago ? Let 
me see : I remember Lord Lavish at Paris, 
in the year 88, and Sir Godfrey GoUfincb, 
General Greatheart, and Omnium the ban- 
ker, the two rakes Hazard and Archer, and 
half-a-dozen country squires. Milord ru- 
ined himself in two years, the baronet spent 
ten thousand pounds in one winter, the 
gaming tables nit the Greneral veij hard, 
the banker left lots of roleanx behind him, 
and the two rakes, after dipping their pro- 
perty very deep, carried pff two opera dan- 
cers with them to London. I remember, 
also, that our countrymen used to go to 
court at Versailles, in clothes that cost 
three thousand livres and upwards, that I 
myself paid double that sum, and was like a 
paste-board covered with spangles and foil. 
I recollect that we were every where re- 
ceived, and courted in many places ; that 
the waiters, and postillions, and hotel-keep- 
ers, used all to be cap in hand to us, and 
that we could have got any credit that we 
pleased, nor did I ever then hear of an 
Englishman's doing a dishonourable thing ; 
whereas now you scarcely can enter a 
lodging-house or tavern, or apply to a tailor 
for a coat, but he asks for some milord, 
who never was a milord, or some capilaine 
un tely who never was a captain; some 
Monsieur Tonson, or Johnson, who went 
away in his debt. The stories against the 
English are endless. What can have oc- 
casioned the mighty change ? Are the peo- 
ple different as to nature, or condition ? The 
latter I strongly suspect, else why should 
the contrast be so striking ? 

Previously to the French revolution, the 
number of English travellers was infinitely 
less than it is at preaent, and the aroolUnt of 
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British subjects residing abroad bore no 
proportioo whatever to the present immense 
mass. It is indeed painful to see so great a 
body of people migrated from different na- 
tions; in the times first alluded to, and 
even in the short peace, not only was the 
namber of inhabitants of the Three King- 
doms en voyage considerably smaller, but 
they were mostly composed of the higher 
classes, and much fewer of these resided on 
the continent than within these last eiglit 
years. If you saw an English family, in 
former times, travelling on the Continent, 
the object of their journey either was to 
giVe the last polish of education to their 
children, or to recruit their debilitated or 
altered health ; the nobility and the richest 
class of the gentry, visited the Continent 
for these purposes only, and three years ab- 
sence from England was ordinarily deemed 
a sufficient period to answer all the purposes 
of the former object, the latter depending 
on circumstances, could not be limited as to 
time,but its duration was generally infinitelj^ 
shorter than the time required for polished 
education, or for seeing the world. When 
three years were allotted to travelling, one, 
at most, was dedicated to France ; when 
sickness was the cause of migration, the 
southern provinces were generally the seat 
of residence ; it is true, that a few dashing 
extravagant youths used occasionally to run 
over to the French metropolis for a short pe- 
riod, and I once remember lord A 

starting from a masquerade in London, and 
travelling day and night, until he joined the 
masked ball at t(e Opera House at Paris. 
There were, doubtless, also a few families 
which lived abroad from economy, or to 
bring up a mortgaged estate ; but for one 
of this description then in France, there 
are now one hundred. The description of 
En^li«}i already named were all known to 
their ambassadors, and a great many of 
them were presented at the French conrt, 
(what a falling off!) and indeed diplomaUc 
protection and ambassadorial hospitality, 
were very different in those days, and were 
more fit to be extended to tiiese the higher 
classes, than to the motley group now scat- 
tered over France, Flanders, &c. 

Tribes as Tarious as the dyes 
Of the raiobon- in the skies. 
By promiKCUOus motii'es trarl'ti 
All abroad to see the world. 

The Englishman then was an object of 
respect, the knowledge of the French lan- 
guage formed a part of his education, and 
thence he was not ridiculous in society ; the 
circle in which he moved at home, introdu- 
ced him into one of the same rank abroad ; 
his sphere in life enabled him to li?e ele- 
gantly on the Continent, and his birth and 
education gave him that honourable princi 



debts with punctuality, on which aoccmnt 
his credit stood high ; his good sense r^^- 
lated him as to dress, for which reason he 
was rather imitated than caricatured ; last- 
ly, it was no cheap thing to travel like a 
gentleman, and if was not the fashion to go 
abroad meanly and miserably in dilig^ences, 
and to frequent low eati^ig-houses, and to 
lodge in sky parlours at a franc or two per 
night ; what a woeful alteration ! 

There is now an influx of tradesmen, ad- 
venturers, half-educated boys, and low spe- 
culators, ruined pigeons, and gazetted 
Greeks; of bankrupts, and of characters 
who can no longer be tolerated at home, 
spread over the half of Europe . an exten- 
sive list of the half-pay of the armj and 
navy fills up this measure to an astonishing 
magnitude, and these honourable men are 
confounded with the raggarouffin tribe who 
misrepresent old England. A word t<x> en 
p€usanl of the half-pay of the army ; a Iod^ 
and qanguinary contest with many powerful 
nations, made it necessary to have an impo- 
sing military force, to officer which it was 
impossible merely to select the nobility and 
gentry, men of talent, or the children of of- 
ficers, or to procure young men to purchase 
commissions, hence ensigucies were given 
to persons for raising a certain number of 
men, subalterns were allowed to volunteer 
from the militia, and these militia commis- 
sions were not limited to landholders or to 
officers coming from the half-pay, but were 
given (often for a vote at an election), to 
different classes in society ; I make this re* 
mark with all due respect for the militia, 
many recruits of which have distinguished 
themselves on the plains of glory ; but I 
must observe that such a formation of a 
large part of the army has sent to the Cou- 
tiucnt very many young men narrowed in 
their circumstances, disappointed in their 
views, with unfinished educations, and de- 
prived of the means of living elegantly, or 
of representing the English man of fashion 
and of information in all his forms, and with 
all his requisites. A horrid drawback to 
the respect due to the army and navy, and 
to the respectable civilians, also, is the shop- 
keeping train of puppies dressed a la miii- 
taire^ and the adventurers ruining the cha- 
racter of the gentry, and giving ^emselvc^ 
unbecoming airs, which are easily detected 
and as soon despised ; lastly, the many ne- 
cessitous men who take refuge on the conti- 
nent, and the rebellious, radical, disaffected 
part of society who bring the country into 
disrepute, and whose feelings (when they 
have any), whose politics, and whose con- 
duct are so justly odious to a monarchical 
government, and to polite and well ordered 
society. The consequence is, that if a riot 
occurs in the street, the mob will cry out. 
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man pass a female io a coffee-booae or a 
shop with hk hat nailed to bis head, it is an 
EngUshmao of the present day ; if a brace 
of fools come in dmnk to the play, or opera, 
they are the English of these times ; if awk- 
wardness and pride, arrogance and rnlgari- 
ty stand blended together in one compound, 
the English of the present day are saddled 
with it, and the Frenchman will not be at 
the pains of selecting the plebeian from the 
patrician, the outcast from the man of fa- 
mily and property, but is too hs^ppy to con- 
found all characters together ; nrst from an 
implacable dislike occasioned by the late 
war and its results, and secondly, from the 
comparison by which they gain f this gain 
however being that of Uie man above the 
fellow merely] ; and they will not take into 
consideration, that the cheap rate of travel- 
ling, the water carriage, steam-packets, 
te., have caused an overflow of the dregs 
of the people on the shores of France and 
Flanders ; so much so, that when an ill- 
dreised passenger hump» on »horey '* an 
Englishman of to-day!" re-echoes from 
every quarter ;— the French and Flemish 
ought, on the oontrary, to make a nice dis-. 
crimination betwixt man and man, and, ere 
they asperse the British character, they 
should inquire who is this man who calls 
himself an Englishman ? Is be a gentle- 
man, or a vagabond, one come for honoura- 
ble purposes, or a refugee ? a traveller or a 
sharper } — then would the national charac- 
ter be duly appreciated, for vagrants and 
fiharks belong to all countries, but merit 
ought to be identified with nona 

Touching dress, I was about to protest 
against the charges brought in accusation 
of Englishmen, and had just taken up my 
pen to state, that neatness and cleanliness, 
a decent gravity, and that sort of harmony 
which is called in a picture its being in 
good keeping, characterize the Briton, 
when a fat man of low stature waddled into 
the court-yard of my hotel; he had aftroiofi 
Aa<, a red face, grey hair, 9l purple nose, a 
dark biue cravat, a whiU* loose coat, a yel- 
low waistcoat, olive coloured pantaloons, 
and drab linen half gaiters ; the Iris was 
nothing to the variety of his hues ; it will 
probably scarcely be believed in the twen- 
tieth century that such a figpire existed in 
the nineteenth, although the thing be at- 
tested and signed by 

Thb W^noerinq Hermit* 



* There Is a ftint drab which is almost pure white, 
much worn in Ioom morninc coata or tuoies, bjr our 
beaux oC the jiioeleeotb century. 



Writings of wit or genius, in the present 
times, is but lighting a candle to the blind. 
«*It supplies them only with a glare, but af- 
fords them no view. 



LAOT MART WORTLST MONTAGUE^ 



[Theae letteta were written by Lady Mary Wortlsy 
Montague, to her friend Lady Margaret Creishton, 
A unt of Lord London, one of whose answers Is also 
giTOn. They were wrltteo, as appeara, aone little 
time previous to Lady Mary's elopenieot with Mr. 
Wortley.J 

LXTTUl I. 

7b the Eight Honourable Lady Mofy 
Cre^hton, at tke Earl (^ Loudon^tf in 
the Privy Garden^ WJiite-haU. 

What answer is to be made to a letter 
like yours? I can say no new expressions 
of gratitude to answer to perpetual new obli- 
gations. Why was jou so scrupulous? 
Why, with so much reluctancy, g^ve me a 
pleasure that could be aOayed by nothing 
but that reluctancy ? Think yourselfe obli- 
ged to me,that Icheck the violent inclinatioii 
that I have to praise you. Why will yoa 
not permit me to say (I could not say bow 
much) I esteem and vidue you ? — 'Tis mow 
candle light ; my eyes hardly suffer me to 
see what I write ; but yet, I cannot (if I 
had not promised it], 1 cannot forbear write* 
ing. I will no longer, since you have the 
goodnesse to hear them, the indulgence to 
excuse, and the softnesse to pity, omke any 
scnipeU of entertaining yon with every 
thought of mine, however extravagant or 
even faulty it might appear to the rest of the 
world. 

In you I dare confide every thing : your 
partial friendship will excuse it toyour^ 
selfe, and your fidelity conceal it from 
others. 

The partial men, onto our sex unjust, 
Call us unlit for friendship or for trust ; 
Misled by them, by sad esperlenee taught. 
How few can love aa truly as they ought ! 
All prudes the ugly, and coquettes the fair, 
1 thought the sex unworthy of my care. 
Their credit lost how nobly yon redeem. 
And show a womao that deserves esteem. 
Tou kindly pity where you must coademUf 
The sad efrect of an unhappy flane. 
No prudent airs (the vain pretence of pride) 
Reproves my weakness, or my pains deride ; 
Tou know (and knowing that your pity moves), 
No crime avoidlesa like resistless love. 
But love is not the sin that they reprove,— 
It is the placing of my wretched love -. 
A shioiog chariot and a booby duke, 
A love so worthy had not met rebuke. 
Just gods, why see not others as I see ! 
Or why were all his charms disclosed to me ? 
Why Is the world so stupid and so dull. 
Or I not pleaaed with every tittad- tmA t 



LETTER 11. 

You do me wrong supposing I should 
be displeased at your letter ; I find nothing 
in it but an occasion of thanks. Amongst 
my many faults, I have not that of takeingf 
a just reproofe, otherwise than a real obli- 
gation. Tou have gained my esteem a 
thousand wajs, but in nothing more, than 
so freely tellmg me what is ill in me. I ac- 
knowledge all your advice to be good, and 
to be delirend ia tfa0kWHinnBK£ 
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you reduce it to two heads useless to me : — 
To gain the esteem of the world — I despise 
the world ; the whole esteena, oay, admira- 
tion of it, would not give me a minute's sat- 
isfaction;— My future bappinesse— I have 
nonei nor I expect none : my despair only 
urges me to avoid thinking, to run upon 
every thing c;an give diversion to my pain, 
without a design, or endeavouring at one. 
I am one wretched beyond a hope; lost 
bappinesse, and not to be cured. Some- 
times, when I reflect on the wild things I 
have done, I am in a manner sorry ; but 
when I fall into my melancholy again, 1 
would exchange it for any other pain, and 
fly to any thing can put it out of my head. 
That desire of trifles you condemn, I use 
all my arts to eocrease : I would foment 
every passion could fill my mind and leave 
me no room for reflection. I find myselfe 
but too insensible. The pain of loseiog 
your esteem is something, I own, touches 
me ; but without desireing it I consider, I 
was born to be wretched, and have nothing 
to expect but misfortunes. I know what I 
deserve, and am not surprised you think as 
ill of me, as I do of myselfe. Lady Mar- 
garet, if you love me, I have that real 
friendship for you, to b^ you to forsake it. 
IVhy will yon ^x your affection on the most 
unworthy, most unhappy creature, of your 
acquaintance ? I was going to say, bow 
can you P but you bare said you do, and I 
have an implicit faith ; it is not my fault. 
I am sometimes long in answering your let- 
ters ; we lire for from the post-town, and 
often hare not our letters till a post or two 
after they come. This is the real truth ; I 
never fail to write the minute I receive 
yoorB. 



LETTER Iir. 

In sereral of your opinions I cannot agree 
with you, but will not dispute it, since we 
agree in the main : you believe religion 
can be denwnstrated by reason, and I think 
faith would then be lost in certainty ; and 

The throne is darkoess to th* abyiiae of li^bt, 
A blaM of glory that forbids the sight ; 
But, let me still believe Him. though cQoeeaI*d, 
And search no farther than himbclfe revealed 

I take this submission of reason to be a 
duty more becomeing a Christian, than a 
curious definition of what cannot be made 
plain to humanity ; though 1 donH see why 
we should dispute whether it can or cannot, 
since we both agree in the chiefe point — 
that a life govern^ by religion, is both our 
duty and true interest I could say several 
unanswerable things to make good my first 
position, but I will not have you think fur- 
ther than my opinion is, and am not solici- 
tous to bring you over to an opinion that is 
neither (in itselfe} good or bad. As to the 



last thing, you say that a great manxiy pea* 
pie live a bad life with a firm faith. I caa 
never believe it : there are some incapable 
of governing their lives by reason ; I think 
Xis possible for their actions to contradict 
their beliefe, because ^tis possible for thea 
to do unreasonable ridiculous things : but, 
when I see a man in right sense passe i 
whole life in doing a series of unjnstifiabie 
actions, I generally conclude that man has 
read Hobbs, and believes nothing of the 
matter. Most commonly men are doubt- 
ful, and that makes so manny peopled lives 
not of a piece ; at sometimes they believe 
and tremble, nothing can be more devout 
and abstemious ; then infidelity ^eU the as- 
cendant, and they fly off to their first de- 
baucheries, and argue " why should I de- 
bar myselfe of a sure pleasure for an uncer- 
tain prospecL'* Women have most of them 
too little reason for reflections, and I ao 
perswaded manny of them heartily believe 
all that is told ^em, and would do if *twai 
ten times more, and yet divide their tatae 
between their toilet and basset-tabie, ^c. 
But His a want of good sense ; nobody can 
think and act at that rate. rTis possible 
a sensible and pious voAmx may be transport- 
ed by. a sudden passion, that gives him do 
time to reflect, to the murder of another : 
though his conscience knows the unhLwful- 
nesse of it, his passion ia his excuse in this 
world and the next ; but a sensible Chris- 
tian cannot live in a settled course of mur- 
der and robbery — will neither be of the 
banditti or highwaymen. When I bear a 
oiinister make an eloquent and learned ora- 
tion against drunkennesse, and know be 
concludes that very evening with his pipe 
9nd his pot, I conclude that man a down- 
right atheist. Either drunkennesse is a 
sin, or it is not : if not, he is guilty of im- 
poseing on the people more than M eaven 
commands ; if it is, he commits a known 
wilful deliberate sin. No man of sense 
does deliberately what he knows he shall be 
damned for. ^is want of a firm fiuth that 
makes all violent griefes, impatient desires, 
&c. This world would not have half the 
value in peopled thoughts, if they was fully 
perswaded of another ; nor would any sen- 
sible body be perplexed with them cares 
that we see they are. Here are my thoughts 
in few words, I have been at least very 
sincere, if 1 have not been very right. 



LETTER IT. 

I cannot imagine what to make of your 
long silence. You have so often said you 
never could foi^t me, I can hardly think 
that possible. If you were sick, ftme I 
should hear of it Are yon so unjust to be- 
lieve I have not writ' And ami to be punish- 
ed for the faults of the post f- Fexhapsyoon 
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jnaj bare the same (ate. I know not how 
to write a letter that I am not sure will be 
received. There ii a destiny in e^ery 
thing, and some people are bom to be un- 
happy. I had writ thas far when I recei?- 
ed yours, and it has reconciled me to my 
fortune. I ought not to complain, while 
you are well and continue me your friend- 
abip. I will justify myself from your accu- 
sations, fwhich I take, as they are meant, as 
proofs or a real friendship. ) I will not deny 
appearances are something* against me ; but 
my case is like nobody's : I know no youn- 
ger sister has the circumstances of mine. 
Was she Lady Mary Schomberge, perhaps, 
I should use her better than Lady Mary is 
used. I am very far (too far) from ill-na- 
ture — soflnesse Tanquisbes me immediately ; 
but my sister is not altogether that, as she is 
bred, 'tis amongst a companny of people 
that are perpetually representing to her the 
advantages she has orer me. Her pride 
makes her apt to take every thing for an 
affront, and her folly to tell people she is af- 
fronted ; which is very ridiculous, both in 
regard to herselfe and me : nobody thinks 
the better of her for hearing I think her a 
fool, or of me for telling her so. I would 
not insinuate she is naturally proud : had 
her education been different, she would not 
hare so much valued the external goods of 
fortune as to think they added any Uiing to 
merrit. I should infinitely please my aunt 
and her, would I show that I thought so too, 
and was so humble to reverence her 1 5,0001. 
as something very much above me. While 
things are thus, I never intend to make my 
court to her : she shall never say I made ad- 
vances to gain her friendship, because it 
might possibly be of some advantage of me. 
Perhaps you may blame these sentiments ; 
nay, perhaps you have reason ; and 'tis 
pnde which gives me false notions of gene- 
rosity. To me there seems alwaies some- 
thing mean in endeavouring to please with 
a view of interest ; this is my way of act- 
ing with every creature that I think fancys 
I ought to pay a respect to their fortune or 
autlwrity over me. Love may make me a 
slave. I can beg for a reconcilement, the 
first for pardon, and kneel to be forgiven 
where I love ; but never will pay a homage 
where I see it is expected, to gratify the 
pride of another. I know my S. E. secret- 
ly flatters herselfe she shall be a great lady 
while I remain in statu quo : if it ever hap- 
pens, I shall be prouder to her than I am. 
On the contrary, if it be possible fortune 
should ever change to my side, I will show 
I love my sister, but I despise her pride. 



It is of little avail, what we know, if we 
do not know ourselves. 

Beware of those vices, which resemble 
virtues. 



CLASSICAL UTERATURE. 



THE BATS OF HERODOTUS. 

NoTHiNO is more astonishing in history, 
considering the limited communication that 
existed among the nations of antiquity, 
than the universal diffusion of the same fa- 
bles and superstitions among them, while 
the knowledge they respectively possessed 
s^rcely ever spread beyond the limits of 
their different empires. 1 he more our ac- 
quaintance with the nation^ of middle Asia 
extends, the more we find this truth verifi- 
ed ; and the reader will, therefore, not be 
surprised to perceive a version of the singu- 
lar Egyptian rat story, related by Herodo* 
tus, contained in the ancient annals of 
Kholany in LUtU Bokhara^ transmitted by 
the Chinese ; and a translation of which 
has been recently published in Paris by M. 
Abel R^musat 

The following is the story of Herodotus : 

At the death of Jinyiit, he was succeeded 
by a priest of Vulcan, named Sdhon, Thia 
king greatly neglected the order of the 
warriors. When, soon after, a numerous 
army, commanded by Sanacharib, king of 
the Assyrians and Arabs, came to attack 
Egypt, none of the Egyptian warriors would 
march. The priest-king, alarmed at this 
refusal, and uncertain what resolutioD he 
was to take, entered into the temple of Vol- 
can, and bewailed at the foot of the statue 
of the god, the misfortndes that threatened 
him. While he was uttering his complaints, 
sleep fell on him, and he dreamed that he 
saw the god standing by the side of him, 
and who, encouraging him, told him that, 
with the help he was about to receive be 
should have nothing to fear from the Arab 
army. The king, trusting to bis vision, as- 
sembled all those who consented to follow 
him, and marched towards Pelusium, which 
is the point from which Egypt may be en- 
tered, having with him, no soldiers, but a 
mob of merchants, artists, and tradesmen. 
He had scarcely arrived, when an infinite 
number of field rats spread in the enemy% 
camp, and in the course of one night gnaw- 
ed so completely the strings of their bows, 
their quivers, and even the straps of their 
helmets, that the army, deprived of every 
species of arms, was compelled on the next 
day to take flight; and, being followed by 
the Egyptians, lost a great many people. In 
commemoration of this event we see, in the 
temple of Vulcan, a stone statue represent- 
ing Seikon with a rat in his band, with the 
inscription : *' On seeing me, learn to reve- 
rence the gods.^ 

The Chinese story is rather more onrioot, 
inasmuch aaitteMituaboat akiog of tipe 
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rati, wbo wakm the promiae of aatistaoca 
in hiB own person. Bnt au fait : 

A rery numerons anny of Heeoang^noo 
(Tarksj was inradiDgthe kingdom of Kho- 
tan. The king of this country was too 
weak to oppose sacb an enemy. He there- 
fere ordered a sacrifice to be offered to the 
rats of the desert, and begged them to be 
his auxiliaries. The same night he saw in 
his dream a large rat, which said to him : 
«( you have claimed our assistance ; prepare 
your troops to fight a battle to-morrow, and 
you shall be victorious !'* The next morn- 
ing the king attacked the Heeocmg-noo un- 
awares. These, thus suddenly roused, has- 
tened to mount their horses, and put on 
their armour ; but it was found that the har- 
ness of their horses, the clothes of the sol- 
diers, the strings of their bows, the straps of 
their cuirasses, in short erery thing made 
of wool or linen, had been completely gnaw- 
ed and torn to pieces by the rats. Thus de- 
prived of the means of defence, they fsU 
lender the blows of their enemies. Their 
general was killed, and the whole army ta- 
ken prisoners. The king of Khotan, wish- 
ing to show his gratitude for so important a 
service, built a temple, offered sacrifices, 
and since that time the people never ceased 
to make offerings in it.* 

* Since the country was conquered bj the Moham- 
msdiD Turks, %ad subjected to their religloD, this 
nqiflifp oC rati bv, of coune* eeased. 



THE ESSAYIST. 



PHRENOLOGY. 
W9AT nan be more wonderful than that 
in these times, 2000 years down from the 
days of Aristotle, ihiegemuamne of metaphy- 
sicians should be at sea, even with regard to 
their most elementary principles? What 
mope inexplicable, than that in the business 
of lile (in the cure even of insanity, for ex- 
ample) tho^e men who profess to make mind 
their study, neversbould be referred to for ad- 
Tioe; that, on the contrary, metaphysicians, 
are j^verbially ignorant of men as they ap- 
pear in society, and are, in all countries, ridi- 
culed even o^, the stage as rapt blockheads ? 
Moralists, poets, and divines, have shown 
themselves acquainted with human nature. 
It inay be studied with practical use in their 
works« But metaphysicians have made it 
only a sort of mental exercise, a matter to 
be quibbled about ; and they have overlocA- 
ed the only use and reason of all study,— 4ts 
Unplio a ti o n to human afein, and infloeDoeon 
(heir improvement. 

Qi|t metaphysicians have not merely foiled 
in making their science available in life. 
There ^n a tl^miand ootorioos (acts, of 



which they give no account Of the infioii* 
diversities of character among individaals 
they give no explanation : they csomcift tdl 
whether genius be original or suporandaced ; 
they are lost when desired to explain bow na- 
tions and femilies, for centuries togetber, 
continue to exhibit a similar charactar r the 
theory of dreaming is, in their system, a mys- 
tery as inexplicable as the union of^sool and 
body : they give no account of the cauae and 
varieties of insanity: their system scarcely 
admits the yet notorious phenomenon tbat 
in different individuals particular <ac^ltKS 
appear and disappear, earlier and later in tifo 
than in others ; and so on in many other in- 
stances. 

Now, Phrenology professes to snpp tym ese 
deficiencies; in particular, it profeases to 
make the science of mind practically uaeial 
in life, as a sure guide in education and in 
legislation, and it founds those pretennons 
on facts. Yet fools call it fancy and ranag I 
I To them we condescend no answer : bat to 
another class of objectors we feel a pe i aona l 
respect that calls for one. They thmk the 
science adverse to religion, because tfae y 
imagine it to be a system of matenalina ; 
and they fear that it is a dangeroos <■». On 
the subject of its dcmger, while we aaaore 
these worthy individuals that their alarm is 
grounded solely on a misapprehensioQ of the 
true nature of the study, we bddiy say, that 
in all inquiries, truth is the grand object of 
pursuit, and that where it is, there <ian no 
danger be. The objection of materialism 
again, is purely a mistake. In all systems 
of metaphysics, the universe is divided into 
matter and mind : of neither of these sub- 
stances do we know the essence : we know 
them only by their qualities : the ens which 
possesses hardness, colour, SfC, or exhibits 
imagination, reason, and so forth, we know 
not at all ; Uioo^ seeing that the qoUities 
of each are eitenHaUy difieient, we think 
ourselves entitled to conclude that the nf6- 
5tratoin which these qualities inhere, are 
different in thetr eaence. Again, while we 
see matter existing separately in every de- 
partment of nature, we never find mind 
unless in conjunction with matter : in this life 
the human mind is unknown, unless in its 
actings^ by naani tf the body. Now the 
Phrenologists agree in all this. They do not 
pretend to say whai mind is. They believe 
in the immortality of the soul : they gkvy in 
it : but scripture has not told, they do not at- 
tempt to reveal, what is the soul. The only 
point dT difference, therefore, between than 
and the vulgar (metaphysicians indnded) is, 
that they say the mind acts by means of a 
part of the body, the brain, which they con- 
sider to be the organ of the miod; and that 
they maintain, that according to the develop- 
ment of brain in a»y individna]) always is his 
manifestation of miod. 
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Id this opinioD, there is obviously nothing 
leading to materialism. The eje, by means 
of ffhich we see, is an optical instrument as 
traly material as one of Dollond's glasses ; 
but no one supposes himself a materialist, by 
admitting that we see by means of the eye. 
Neither do Phrenologists regard themselves 
as such by holding that we think by means 
of the brain. The question of materialism 
they leave altogether untouched. There is 
nothing in the science to hinder either Berke- 
ley or Spinosa from believing in it. 

But the consistency of this doctrine with 
revealed religion must not be rested here. 
It not merely is unopposed to the Bible, but 
also is the only system of mind wtiich corres- 
ponds with it in all particulars ; so as if true, 
to become one added to the ever-increasing 
proofs of the authority of inspiration. Man, 
as studied in the schools, is an ethereal being, 
beautiful, and approaching to perfection. In 
the Bible, he is corrupt and sinful. Phre- 
nology, with its Combativeness« Destructive- 
neas, and Secretiveness (though these terms 
do not imply all the evil which their etymo- 
logy indicates) clearly becomes consistent 
with the scriptural view, in a manner not 
found in the school systems : and the phre- 
nological faculty of Veneration (which gives 
the disposition to venerate) is the only meta- 
physical principle which at once explains 
tike irrational custom universal among unen- 
lightened nations of worshipping stocks and 
stones, and shows the use of revelation to 
direct the implanted principle to its true 
object 

We have said nothing of the anatomical 
objections to Phrenology, because, in a ques- 
tion of metaphysics, which this mainly is, we 
very particularly undervalue the opinions of 
medical men. 

The leading objections of this nature, 
founded on the various thickness of the skull, 
on the existence of sinuses, and the tritura- 
tion of the temporal muscles, as preventing 
the skull externally from showing the shape 
of the brain, are susceptible of an obvious 
answer; viz. that phrenologists decide on 
none but healthy subjects in the prime of 
life; and that in these, none of the causes 
mentioned affect the skull mnch beyond 
l-8th of an inch, while organs are known to 
vary in different individuals from one to two 
inches ; and with regard to the sinuses, 
where they do exist they occupy a very tri- 
fling space in a horizontal position in the 
region where Individuality (and perhaps Lo- 
cality) is placed. But it is not a little cu- 
rious that the sinuses are formed only towards 
manhood ; that is to say, the brain ; by the 
supposition, falls in slightly in the region of 
Individuality at that very period when the 
restless curiosity remarkable in infancy and 
youth (given by Individuality) begins to 
abate. Here> indeed> is a marveUoos coin- 



cidence. But so it is in all true suppositions. 
Every new fact, and every new objection, 
only serves to confirm them. The objections 
arising from cases of injury of the brain are, 
in general, met by the circumstance of the 
brain^ duplicity ; for it is plain, that if each 
faculty has a double set of organs, one hem- 
isphere of the brain may be hurt without 
serious detriment to the faculty ; in the same 
way as one eye may be removed and yet the 
patient continue to see. The subject is too 
extensive to be entered upon here. 



LITERARY VARIETY, 

CEMETERIES. 

Thx Jews have some remarkable fancies 
concerning their dead. They seem, indeed, 
to be as much distinguished from their an- 
cestors by the childish and monstrous su- 
perstitions with which their literatura is fill- 
ed, as by their firm adherence to that law 
against which tbey rebelled so often before 
it was abrogated. So well, however, are 
they now persuaded of the resurrection, 
that the name which they give to a burial 
place is ihe Hotue of the lAvkigi an expres* 
sion finely implying that it is the dead alpna 
who can be said to live truly. The body, 
according to their notion, has a certain in- 
destructible part called Luz, which is the 
seed from whence it is to be reproduced. 
It is described as a bone, in shape like an 
almond, and having its place at the end of 
the vertebrse ; and truly this is not more ab- 
surd than the hypothesis which assigned the 
pineal gland for the seat of the soiU. This 
bone, according to the Rabbis, can neither 
be broken by any force of man, nor consu- 
med by fire, nor dissolved by water ; and 
they tell us that the fact was proved before 
the Emperor Adrian, upon whom tbey im- 
precate their usual malediction; * May his 
bones be broken !^ In his presence Rabbi 
Joshua Ben Cbauma produced a Luz : it 
was ground between two-mill-stones, but 
came out as whole as it had been put in ; 
they burnt it with fire, and it was found in- 
combustible ; tbey cast it in water, and it 
could not be softened; lastly, tbey ham- 
mered it upon an anvil, and both the anvil 
and hanuner were broken without afiectiog^ 
the Lux. The Rabbinical writen, with 
their wonted perversion of Scripture, sup- 
port this silly notion by a verse from the 
Psalms : * He keepeth all his bones, so that 
not one of them is broken.' A dew is to 
descend upon the earth preparatory to the 
resurrection, and quicken into life and 
growth these seeds of the dead. Daring 
the pontificate of Urban VIII., a laiige bu- 
rial ground of the Jews at Rome was bro- 
ken up to make room for some new finrtifi* 
cations, and the Jews were particahurly 
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anxious to collect all the bones, paying the 
labourers a dear price for them. Bnt not a 
single specimen of the Lux coold they pro- 
duce to their enemy Bartolocci when he 
called for it upon so fa?ourable an opportu- 
nity. 

'* Another curious opinion is, that wherev- 
er their bodies may be buried, it is only in 
their own Promised Land that the resurrec- 
tion can take place, and therefore they who 
are interred in any other part of the world, 
must make their way to Palestine under 
ground, and this will be an operation ofdread- 
ful toil and pain, although clefts and caverns 
will be opened, for them by the Almighty. 
It has been gravely objected to this notion, 
that although the bodies of the just, after 
the resurrection, will, according to the 
opinion of St. Thomas Aquinas, be endued 
with agility and penetrability, which would 
enable them to pass through any distance 
in the twinkling of an eye, and through 
any substance without experiencing resist- 
ance, yet this cannot be predicated of the 
Jews, whose bodies, they being to rise only 
for condemnation, will be gross and feculent 
Whether it arose from this superstition, or 
from that love for the land of their fathers 
which in the Jews is connected with the 
strongest feelings of fiiith and hope, certain 
it is, that many hi^ve directed their remains 
to be sent there. * We were fraughted 
with wool,* says an old traveller, * from 
Constantinople to Sidon, in which sacks, as 
most certainly was told to me, were many 
Jews* bones put into little chests, but un- 
known to any of the ship. The Jews, our 
merchants, told me of them at my return 
from Jem«Edem to Saphet, but earnestly en- 
treated me not to tell it, for fear of pre- 
venting them another time.' Sometimes a 
wealthy Jew has been known to import 
earth from Jerusalem wherewith to line his 
grave. This is a point of feeling, not of 
superstition : but supentition has made the 
Italians, in old times, import earth from the 
same country for whole church-yards. 



MRS. JORDAN. 

Mrs. Jordan made her debQt in England 
in 1789. She arrived from Dublin with her 
mother, brother, and sister, and solicited, 
with gn^eat humility, an engagement at a 
moderate salary, fmn Tate Wilkinson, ma- 
nager of the York Theatre. The charm of 
her speaking voice, the langour and dejec- 
tion of her person, excited the attention of 
the manager, and she spoke for him a few 
lines of Calista, the Fair Penitent, which 
let him know something of the highly-gifted 
woman before him. On her first perfor- 
manee of this character, the audience re- 
ceived her with astonishment and delight, 
iind to exhibit herself with the full charm of 



contrast, after dying as, Calista, in a Cew mi- 
nutes she frolicked on again in a frock and 
little mob cap, to sing the song of the 
' Greenwood Laddie,' and poured oat tbat 
liquid melody, that through her life, no ear 
could ever resist, which rendered accofnpa- 
niment useless, and science unprofitable, 
and seemed to furnish a proof, that to some 
beings the bounty of nature dispenses with 
the usual steps to excellence, and instixiG- 
tively supplies what the most painful studj 
can rarely reach and never surpasa. 

In the York Company she met the nsoal 
fate of intrusive merit ; her rivals scanda- 
lized her in their morning gossip, and an- 
noyed her during her evening^ perfor- 
mance. They occupied the wings aiid die 
stage doors, and by persevering malig^ty, 
laboured to defeat and destroy her. But 
she was fortunate in a manager whose jas- 
tice would stretch even a little beyond bis 
interest, and Wilkinson struggled to secure 
her fair play : but the heroine was loine- 
times indolent and sometimes refractorr, 
sometimes capricious, and often improdent ; 
she had arrived at her fourth season^ 
strengthened in her powers, and a great fa- 
vourite of the manager. The permanent 
and unrivalled distinction of Mrs. Jordan 
was not, at tliat time, her prime characte- 
ristic — the Romp, indeed, had been cat 
down into a farce expressly for her in Ire- 
land, and Priscilla Tomboy she often acted 
with great effect, but she yet lingered in 
the train of tragedy and in the sickly soci- 
ety of sentimental comedy. The Country 
Girl had not even attracted her attention, 
till she saw the part acted by Mrs. Brown 
of the same company ; she then studied it 
closely, saw all the opportunities it afforded 
for the display of her lovely wildness, her 
laughing vivacity, her rich and abundant 
humour, and made it her own, beyond all 
competition. It was from the circumstan- 
ces just mentioned, that when she had be- 
gan to take root in the metropolis, she was 
reminded of Mrs. Brown, as having shown 
her the secret of the character, and the ri- 
val manager thought it worth while to try 
whether the reputed mistress could not 
laugh down the pupil. But there seemed 
no ground to detract from the general ori- 
ginality of the Jordan ; and tl]^ charm of 
youth secured her from a rival vivacity, 
which was rather ungenerously obtruded, 
in a lady past the season in which alone 'the 
hoyden can look natural and prove attrac- 
tive. 

Mrs. Jordan appeared the first nigbt in 
town with no particular telat, rather as ooe 
who came to know whether she had sterliog 
merit, than as a conqueror pursuing her vic- 
tory in the field, and marching to the capital 
in triumph. The house was by no meai^s 
good— little fashion then entered her boxes, 
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evBQ the pit was not full. But she was 
receiFed with shouts in her great points, and 
those who attended her debut were nnani- 
mons in their reports of the roars of laugh- 
ter which she excited. For several nights, 
it was easy to get a seat at any part of the 
performance. One critic thought her vul- 
g'ar, another conceived that she might do in 
Filch in the Beggar^s Opera, but denied 
any great comic requisites. — The actress 
pursued her course, and by the end of her 
first season, she had a train of fashionables 
on her nights, such as had before never as- 
sembled their carriages together, but on the 
performances of the tragic wonder Mrs. 
Siddons. 



Extracts of Letters from Dr. Franklin to 
Mifuieur Dubourg, the French translO' 
tor of his works. 

Londanj July 21, 1768. 

I gpreatly approve the epithet, which you 
give in your letter of the 8th of June, to 
the new method of treating the small-pox, 
which you call the tonic or bracing method. 
I will take occasion from it, to mention a 
practice to which I have accustomed my- 
self. Yon know the cold bath has long 
been in vogue here as a tonic ; but the 
shock of the cold water has always appear- 
ed to me, generally speaking, as too vio- 
lent : and I have found it much more agree- 
able to my constitution, to bathe in another 
element, I roatn, cold air. With this view 
I rise early almost every morning, and sit in 
my chamber, without any clothes whatever, 
half an hour or an hour, according to the 
season, either reading or writing. This 
practice is not in the least painful, but on 
the contrary, agreeable ; and if I return to 
bed afterwards, before I dress myself, as 
sometimes happens, I make a supplement to 
my night's rest, of one or two hours of the 
most pleasing sleep that can be imagined. 
I find no ill consequences whatever result- 
ing from it, and that at least it does not in- 
jure my health, if it does not in fact contri- 
bute much to its preservation. I shall 
therefore call it for the future a bracing or 
tonic bath. 

March 10, 1778. 

I will not attempt to explain, why damp 
clothes occasion colds, rather than wet ones ; 
because I doubt the fact. I imagine that 
neither the one or the other contributes to 
this effect, and that the causes of colds are 
totally independent of wet and even of cold. 
I propose writing a short paper on this sub- 
ject, Che first moment of leisure I have at 
my disposal. In the mean time, I can only 
say, that having some suspicions, that the 
common notion, which attributes to cold the 
property of stopping the pores, and obstruc- 



ting perspiration, was ill founded, I engaged 
a young physician, who is making, some ex- 
periments with Sanctorius's balance, to es- 
timate the different proportions of his per- 
spiration, when remaining one hour quite 
naked, . and another hour warmly clotbed. 
He pursued the experiment in this alternate 
manner, for eight hours successively, and 
found his perspiration almost double during 
those hours in which he was naked. 

May 4, 1773. 
The young physician, I mentioned, isdead9 
and all the notes, which he had left of his ca- 
rious experiments, are by some accident 
lost, between our friends Sir John Pringle 
and Doctor Huck (Saunders) : but these 
gentlemen, if the papers cannot be recover- 
ed, it is to be presuined, will repeat the ex- 
perimenti themselves. 

Music of the Bocks. — There is a rock in 
South America, on the banks of the river 
Oronoco, called Piedra de Carichana Vieja, 
near which Humboldt says, travellers have 
heard from time to time, about sun-rise, sab- 
terraneous sounds, similar to those of the or- 
gan. Humboldt was not himself fortunate 
enough to hear this mysterious made, but 
still he believes in its reality, and ascribes 
those sounds to the di^rence of temperature 
in the subterraneous and the external air, 
which at sun-rise is most distant from the 
highest degree of heat on the preceding day. 
The current of air, which issues through the 
crevices of the rpck, produces, in his^piniOD, 
those sounds, which are heard by applying 
the ear to the stone in a lying position. May 
we not suppose (Humboldt adds) that the 
ancient inhabitants of Egypt, during their 
frequent navigations up and down the Nile, 
may have made the same observation about 
a rock of Tbebais, and that this *' Music of 
the Rocks'* led to the fraud of the priests 
with the statue of Memnon.' When the 
"rosy-fingered Aurora made her son, the 
glorious Memnon, sound,^ it was nothing but 
the voice of a man concealed under the pe- 
destal of the statue. But the observation of 
the natives of Oronoco seems to explain, in 
a natural way, what gave birth to the 
Egyptian faith in a stone that issued sounds at 
sun-rise. 

Different languages, to the number of 
3064, are in use in different quarters, states, 
and districts of the earth, as appears from a 
learned work of M. Aldeling, wherein are 
arranged and tkassed the vocabularies, n^ore 
or less perfe(!t,^«f 837 Asiatic, 587 Eurd^ 
an, 276 African, and 1,264 American lan- 
guage and dialects ! If all languages ori- 
ginated amongst the constructors of the 
Tower of Babel, as some oontend, what a 
mighty confusion must have attended and 
sacceeded the conclusion of that work I 
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POETRY. 



TO HIBZALA. 

Have I not IotM thee with a love that few, 

E'en in their most romantic hours, have felt^ 
Have not my vows, to cherish thoughts which 

grew 
Within my botnm of thy form and mind, 

Til) they became of me a part — nay, whole — 

Filling with joy ineflfable the soul, 
And with unheacd-of gentleness, been true f 
Yea, whilst before thy image I have knelt, 
In silence, and in twilight, while my heart 
SeemM bursting with its fondness — while ray 
thought 

CenterM in thee — till, like the ruby wine 
Which mingling with the wave, its roseate hue 
Transfuses, — thy dear spirit seem'd combined 
With mine, and into my existence wrought. 

With power to change, and equal it with 
thine. 
Well have I lovM, — and love, which unto some 

Has more of earth than heaven, was both 
to me : 
For, as the visions of hereafter came 
Unto the hermit in his secret cell. 

So have the dreams of angel ecstasy 
Been portion'd to my slumbers; whilst the 
pain — [known 

The more than mortal anguish— I have 
Of earth, and its enthral ments, plainly tell, 
Love ! t|»at thou art a despot in thy reign, 

Bearing Death^'s dart — as sceptre— on thy 

throne, [firmest chain. 

And binding e'en thine own with Slaveiy's 

Few, few have felt at I have ! Call to mind 

That first enchanting hour I gazM on thee : 
Calm was the sky — unruffled by the wind ; 

Calm too the surface of the distant sea : 
The leaves in thy sweet bower were motionless. 
And overhead the linnet^s rustic song 
PourM forth a vesper hymn to the high sun 

Then in his glory, shedding his last smile 
0*er the eterniU hills. Thou wert alone. 

Gazing on him, and drinking in the while 
Thoughts of celestial joy in realms above, 
Such as the spirits of the just may bless. 

I found thee so intent, thdM didst not know 
Who stole upon thy meditation, till I spoke ;*~ 

Yet, why was it, that o'er thy cheek a glow, 
E'en more ethereal than the western sky 
Put on, came — went — then came and went 

again, 
Like noontide shadows on an emerald mead 
Chasing each other ? Was it not the time — 
The old luxurious time that told of love, 
And in thy heart woke up ambitiously 
A longing for experience of the bliss 
Which sister spirits hold in worlds, where, freed 
From mortal sofiering, they may think of this 
With mingled feelings of delight and pain — 
Pain for their friends below— delight for those 
above ? 



" I did love once,— 
LovM as youth, genius, woman loves, tho^ now 
My heart is chilrd, and sear'd, and taught to 
wear 



That falsest of false things, a mask of snilei ; 

Yet every pulse throbs at the memory 

Of that whici^ has been \ Love is like a gUus^ 

That throws its own rich colour over all. 

And makes all beautiful. The morning looks 

Its very loveliest, wbea the fresh air 

Has tinged the cheek we love with Its glad ivd ; 

And the hot noon flits by most rapidly^ 

When dearest eyes gaae with us on the page 

Bearing the poet's wordi of love : and tbea 

The twilight walk, when the linked ams can 

feel 
The beating of the heart ; upon the air 
There is a music never heard but oncoy — 
A light the eyes can never see again ; 
Each star has its own prophecy of hope. 
And every song and tale that breatbee ef love 
Seem echoes of the heart.** 

L.E.L. 



THE HONKIES : A TALC. 

WhoeVr, with curious eye, has rangM 
Through Ovid^s tales, has seea 

How Jove, incensM, to monklee chang'd 
A tribe of worthless men. 

Repentant soon th' offending race 

Cutreat the injured power. 
To give them back the human Atce, 

And reason's aid restore. 

Jove, aooth'd At length, bis ear indta'df 
And granted half their prayer* 

But t'other half he bade the wind 
Disperse in empty air. 

Scarce had the thund*rer given the nod^ 
That shook the vaulted skies. 

With haughtier air the creatores Btsede, 
And stretched their dwindlM sise. 

The hair in curls luxuriant now 
Around their temples spread ; 

The tail, that whilom hung below^ 
Now danglM from the head. 

The head remains unchanged within, 

Nor alterM much the face ; 
It still retains its native grin. 

And all its old grimace. 

Thus half transform^ and half the same^ 
Jove bade them take their place, 

(Restoring them their ancient claim) 
Among the human race. 

Man with contempt the brute surveyM, 

Nor would a name bestow ; 
But woman lik'd the motley breed. 

And calPd the thii^ a beau. 

Mkrbick. 



THE ANIMALS SICK OF THE PLAGUE. 
[Trsoslated inm La Foataiae.) 

A dread disease, which spreads dismayi 
DesignM by Heaven to parge away 

Or punish sublunary error ; 
In short, the plague (since we most tell) 
Equal to gorge the streams of Hell, 

Once strnck eaoh anioMl with terrorw 
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All did not die— but all decUn'd 
IVor sought the means of life to find ; 
No savourj morseh gave delight. 
Nor wolf, nor fox, was leen at night 
To steal abroad in search of preyi 
And billing turtles fled awav. 
Love shunnM the scene, no longer true^ 
And joj was therefore absent too. 

The Lion held a council grave ; and said 
My friends ! by Heaven are thus our crimes 

repaid : 
Then let the greatest sinner bend to fatOi 
And sacrifice himself to save the state. 
With precedents the page of hist*ry teemS) 
To prove it usual in sad extremes ; 
Then let us partial flattery disown, 
And our offences candidly make known* 
First, for myself : a glutton I have been, 
And frequently, when appetite was^keen. 
Among the sheep have desolation spread, 
Who would not hurt a hai^ upon my head ; 
Nay— -eometimes I have eat the shepherd too ! 
Then let roe die, if 'tis decreed by you. 
Vet still, methinks, each sinner should accuse 
Himself as I have done ; then fairly choose 
The greatest culprit for the deetin'd fall. 
For Justice asks the vilest of us all. 

Siro) said the Fox, thou art too good a. king, 
By far too delicate in every thing. 
Suppose your Majesty on sheep has fed. 
That mean, detested, wretched quadruped, 
Was that a crime ? Oh no, upon my word, 
Your royal teeth a dignity conferred. 
And for the shepherd, I presume to state, 
The petty tyrant marked hie fate : 
For he a visionary sway maintains 
0*et all the animals who walk the plains. 
Thus spoke the fox ; and all the cringing throng 
Confirm^ the speech with plaudits loud and 
long. 

None dar'd to scrutinize with too much care 
The actions of the tiger or the bear ; 
Indeed, to hear themselves, one might infer 
That all were spotless to the very cur. 

At length, the Ass thus openM his address : 
I well remember, and with pain confess. 
That passing through a meadow green and gay, 
Which certain monies possessed, I did one day, 
When Satan whisper'd that the grass was 

young. 
Just crop a patch* the bigness of my tongue. 
I had no right to what I then desirM, 
But hunger, opportunity, and all couspir'd 
To— 'Perish, wretch I was now the genVal cry. 
The learned wolf proved he alone should die ; 
And loudly urged, amid the varied clatter, 
That this was certainly a hanging matter. 
To eat another^s grass ! By death alone 
The baki-Aiced miscreant can his crime atone. 

fff you have power, those deeds are white. 
Which else would seem as dark as night. 



WOMAN. 

I've read their historiea full oft I vow. 

And always tho't them vain— I know so now. 

There^e Jane, she wears a smile from morn to 

night, 
BooAuiB she's dimplat and iMr teeth are white; 



Elisa sports her hundreds at the ball. 
But starves her household in the servants* hall: 
Whilst Ann in public at deceit will UAntf 
Yet hide her face in ringlets and in paint. 
Kitty will feast abroad, to fast at home. 
And go to Bath, and swear she hates to roam ; ' 
Whilst Ellen, quite a blue, with Lady Di» 
Exalts some flashy author to the sky. 
The confab ended, lo ! his pages fair 
Lights Ellen's lamp, or curls my lady's hair. 
Clarissa swears she never can sing more^ 
She took three lemons just two hours before. 
And sent a note to her dear friend Miss Long« 
To say she'd bring and try the last new song. 

• * • • 

A woman's love — that holy flame, 

Pure as the mighty sun, 
That gladdens as with torch of fame 

The heart it shines upon. 

It faints not in the blast of woe. 

Nor in misfortune's hour, 
At open hate, a covert blow. 

For pride, for pomp, for power. 

It conquers time, it mocketh pain. 

And deathless is its will, 
And when all earthly hopes are vain 

It feeds on memory still. 

Yes ! — as this brittle record stands 

A footing frail we find, 
A sigh shall shake our house of sands, 

And leave no wreck behind. 

But woman's love shall fall the last, 
And like clos'd flowers at night, 

It shall but sleep till that is pasty 
Then burst to deatlUess light. 
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lo qusi parte del cielo, in quale ides/* &c. 



Say, in what region of the highest heaven, 
In what untravelled realm of poetry 
Doth the fair model of that fine face lie, 
To fashion which Nature hath meant and 
giveu 

A sample of her mightiest skill, not even 
Rivalled in loveliness by aught on high ! 
What zephyr ever floating through the sky 
Hath locks of purer gold in dalliance driven 

Whether or nymph^s or goddess' of the grove ? 
When dwelt such purity in human breast ? 
Till now, how vain all beauty's search I own! 

Till noWfhow could I talk of wounds from Love, 
How by its power affect to be opprest. 
And Afr sweet sigh, sweet voice, sweet smile 
unknown ! 



HAN AND WOHAN. 

To Woman, Whose beat books are buDMo hearts. 
Wise Heaven a geohia leaa profound imparta : 
Hii% awful— Aer* i> lovely ; hit should tell 
How tbunderholta, and hers how roaes fell ; 
Her rapid mhid decides, while hia debates. 
She feela a truth that be but calculates; 
He provident averts approaehlag 111, 
She Boatchea present good with ready akill$ 
That active peraeveraoce his which gates. 
And hers that passive patience which sesiaiot. 

BiaacT. 
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Felix Firxball takea to task and coun- 
«elled by one whose philosophy finds ** good 
in every thing. 

Fblix, 

I BATE seen more of the world and 
more of the gout than yoor impatient self— 
for every year that yon can count,! can count 
two, and for every gout, half a dozen. You 
are a hot-headed, as well as a hot-toed mor- 
tal; and if you do not learn to submit to the 
evils of existence with more patience, I can 
tell yott| for your comfort, that you will 
lead a most uncomfortable life. . But I have 
some hopes of yon yet— take counsel and 
take physic— the counsel from me and the 
physic from your doctor, and your temper 
and your constitution will improve simulta- 
neously. I have suffered as much as your- 
self—I have felt 

** All that the proud can feel of pain, 
TiM atony thej do not show, 
• TheJUrg Acaf ^ f Mrfjr (m* 
Which ipoalai but in ha lonelioeas***— 

and I have had the sense to extract good 
from evil, and pleasure from pain, which is 
more than I can say for you, or yon can say 
for yourself. And now for the quomodo. 

There is such a thing as philosophy in 
the world, my querulous youngster, little as 
you may know of it, at present It is, to be 
sure, a wintry quality, but it would be very 
useful in allaying the heat of summer, and 
although not as palatable as ice-cream in 
the dog-days, it would be far more beneficial. 
Now philosophy has somewhere said, that 
pleasure and pain are relative, and are only 
felt by contrast — that pleasure is the ab- 
sence of pain, and pain is the absence of 
pleasure, and that human existence is no- 
thing more than an alternation between the 
two. Lord Byron says, that roan is a 
<< pendulum betwixt a smile and tear,*^ and 
I presume the arc described by this pendu- 
lum, may be properly termed, the arc of in- 
difference. Life is the compound power 
which keeps it in motion, till death breaks 
the main-spring of the machinery, and the 
vibrations are arrested for ever. Man may 
be oompared, quite as justly, to a tennis- 
ball, pleasure and pain being the two nt- 
queiiet which keep him in motion, striking 

* BjiTOSr improved? 



him with oorrdative strength 
gives him a smart rap and increases hm 
locity, the other is sure to Bend him 
with a proportional increase of atreiicth 
which increases his speed. To drop tlie 
figure (for it is so heavy that I can no 
gerholdit) amancanneverexperi( 
treme pleasure without contrasting it 
extreme pain. Can Felix FtrebdH 
the application ? I fear not, and with that 
fear before my eyes, I will make it mjael^ 

I repeat the philosophical axiom, plea- 
sure and pain are relative-^therefore, id 
proportion to the intensity of any safiferiiig, 
is the pleasure which succeeds the depar- 
ture of that suiforing. Who then has nao- 
ments of such exquisite pleasure as tbe ar- 
thritic ? I do not consider pleasure as a. 
thing to be measured by its duxatioD, as 
much as by its quality. One man may en- 
joy as much happiness in a Qingfe bour, as 
another finds in his three score and ten 
years— put them in a balance and it will be 
equipoised. The wild and savage ecstasy oC 
revenge in its hour of gratificatioii— die 
proud and self-approving delight of suooess- 
ful ambition— tbe s|»rited glow of ooorage 
in its flush of triumph — all these, in an ar- 
dent and passionate breast, if they last but 
an hour, are equal to the sum total of all 
the pleasures of the dull and phlegmatic, 
through a century. As it is with the moral 
constitution, so it is with the physicaL It 
were worth one^ while to protract the pain 
of a tooth-ache six months, in order to ren- 
der more exquisitely keen the pleasure 
which follows the extraction of the tooth. 
But, alas ! how few have philosophy enough 
to reason thus ! The first step which fool- 
ish man takes, on such an occasion, carries 
him to the dentist, and before he has had 
time to be wrought up to any thing like re- 
spectable agony, his tooth is whipped out of 
his jaw, and, like a fool as he is, he loses the 
certainty of extreme pleasure fnmi a most 
unreasonable dislike of extreme pain ! oh 1 
t have no patience with such stupidity* I 
venerate the philosophical old n^^ro, of 
whom every one has heard, who was disco- 
vered by his master beating and brutsing 
himself with his fists, and who in reply to 
the question, " What under the sun are you 
domg that for ?" said, <* Oh, massa, me foe! 
so good when me get over it P Tliat ne- 
gro was, in my opinion, tbe wisest phikMD> 



fiber that ever lived, except myself ; the se- 
▼eo wise meo of ^rreece, and the three of 
Gotham, collectively, were not his match ! 
To the case io poiot-— if a gouly spasm be 
the soperlative c^ pain, it Decessarily foU 
lows that the disenthralment of the toe from 
its fiery tyrant, is the superlative of plea- 
Bore. And sach it is. Poets may prate 
aboat the stmny meadows of their elysium, 
they may sieg^ that the bliss of first love is 
beyond all other bliss, or they may change 
the strain and tell ns that happiness, like 
love, is " no habitant of earth :** — ^it is all 
a hum ; there is " a bliss beyond all that 
the minstrel hath told," there is a rapture 
to which the rapture of young love is in 
comparison, as sour beer to Champagne 
—there is happiness on earth, and it is to 
be found, not in the heart, but in the toes, 
at that moment of unparalleled and bound- 
less delight when the gout departs from 
them— 

How etlDt how beautlf 111 comei en 
TlM ttiUjr hour when gout U fone, 
Wheo muselM rost ind spurns cesse 
▲ad leave the toe to rest io peaee— 

(If Tom Moore has ever had the gout, he 
will thank me for this amendment to his po- 
etry.) Then it is, that the clenched hand 
gradually relaxes itself, the pain-wrinkled 
brow smooths itself in calmness, the lip 
calls softly upon its fugitive smiles to return, 
and the muscles of the whole system, re- 
leased from torture, gently swell in unmin- 
gled delight. 

Let Felix Fireball ponder on these things, 
and henceforth let not bis toes trespass 
upon his temper. 

A Sexagenarian. 
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memory of departed genius. It may not 
be very charitable, but it is no more than 
just, to wish that the same mercy may be 
meted to his «of4, which he meted to the 
cold corpse of Sheridan. 



Sheridan. We give the following anec- 
dote on the authority of the '* Literary 
Casket," a respectable literary work, lately 
established at Hartford, Coon. Moore has 
made no allusion to the circumstance, and 
we cannot imagine any assignable reason 
for his passing it over in silence. If the 
details are correct, they form a sad and 
sickening comment on human cupidity, ar- 
med with the powers of the law. Shame 
upon the law which permits a violation of 
the sanctity of death ! and tenfold shame 
upon the heartless wretch who took advan- 
tage of such law, to extort money by out- 
ragiiig the feelings of those who revere the 



It is already known that the remains of 
Sheridan were removed from Saville-Row, 
to the residence of his kinsman, in Great 
George-street, Westminster, lliere they 
lay in state, to indulge the longing grief of 
a few friends who clung to his bleak and 
shattered fortunes. On the forenoon of the 
day fixed for their interment, a gentleman 
dressed in deep mourning entered the house, 
and requested of the attendant, who watch- 
ed in the chamber of death, to allow him a 
last look of his departed friend. He pro- 
fessed to have known the deceased early in 
life, and to have undertaken a long journey 
in order to seise a parting glance df his pale 
features. The agony anid earnestness with 
which the application was urged, lulled the 
suspicions of the serving man, if any had 
arisen in his mind ; and after a slight hesi- 
tation, it was assented ta The lid of the 
coffin was removed — ^the body unshrouded 
---and the death-chilled frame revealed to 
view. The gentleman gazed for some mi- 
nutes upon it ; and then fumbling in his 
waistcoat pocket, produced a bailiff^ 
*« wand,** with which he touched the &ce, 
and instantly declared, to the horror and 
alarm of the servant, that he had arrested 
the corpse in the king^s name, for a debt of 
500/. Before the requisite explanations 
had been gone through, the funeral group 
had assembled. The circumstance was in- 
stantly made known to Mr. Canning, who 
took Lord Sidmoudi aside, and bc^ed his 
advice and assistance. Lest the delay 
might mar the progress of the sorrowful 
train, they generously agreed to discbarge 
the debt ; and two checks, for £50/. each 
were given over to the bailiff, and accepted 
of by him. Without their timely interfe- 
rence the procession might have been de- 
tained some hours; and even in spite of 
their prompt sympathy and kindness, the 
multitudes who had congregated in the Pa- 
lace Yard could not help murmuring when 
the stated hour was allowed to elapse so long 
without any apparent reason. 



To CorraponderUs. " G'' requests us to 
insert his communication in our '< valuable 
and entertaining miscellany,^ as he calls it 
—but be does not seem to be aware, that b/ 
complying with his request, we should in- 
follibly destroy the claim of our mlAsellany 
to the epidietB which he has so politely pre- 
fixed to it. We are much obliged to him 
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for the compliment, but not being hosgry, 
we swallow not the bait. 

A word toconrespoodents in general— -we 
tball always cheerfallj give place to sensi- 
ble and i^iteresting communications ; and 
shall endeavour to be patient, resigned, and 
sweet-tempered, under the inflictions of dull 
and vapid articles, which may be submitted 
to our perusal. An editor^ penonal tax is 
ao trifle, and it is no marvel that he occa- 
■ionaUy frets at its imposition. 



To Suhteribers, With this number our 
first volume terminates. We have deter- 
mined to enlarge our paper with the com- 
mencement of the second volume, to the 
quarto form, making twelve pages weekly. 
By this improvement, we shall be enabled 
to give a greater quantity of matter, by at 
least one fourth, in our paper. In addition 
to this, our numbers will be stitohed and 
covered with an. advertising sheet. The 
steadily increasing prosperity that has at- 
tended on our efforts, has induced us to 
make these important improvements In re- 
gard to the future — we have just grounds 
for believing that we are now established 
OB a permanent foundation— we have fought 
our way through the malice of enemies and 
the indiffiurence of friends. We cannot 
teU what the future will bring forth, but we 
look upon it with confident hope and fear- 
less expectation. If it bring clouds, we 
shall not shrink ; and if it bring sunshine, 
we shall not boast. 



O" A title page and index to our first 
volume shall be furnished in a week or a 
fortnight at farthest. Those of our subscri- 
bers who are deficient in any of the back 
numbers, shall have them supplied by call- 
ing at our office, or sending word. 

Our country subscribers shall have the 
numbers necessary to complete their files, 
by informii^ us, within a reasonable time. 



Phi Beta Kappa. We shall drop this 
part of our title with the present number. 
When we adopted it, we bad the promise of 
the co-operation of several members of the 
P.B.K. Society, and of the orations and po- 
ems appertaining to the institution. But 
those who were most interested in this, have 
not taken the pains to furnish ns with the 



artieleB- we expected, and consequently tike 
title is inappropriate to our paper. In aider 
to prevent any just cause &t complaaiit at 
this step, we hereby agree that all the meai- 
bers of the P.B.K. who subscribed fo our 
work under the expeotatioB that- it would 
contain the articles to which we have bBo- 
ded, shall have full liberty to wittdmr their 
names from our subscription Ust, if they de- 
sire, free of all charges from tiie commencse- 
ment of Yel. I. No. I. If this is notfiir 
dealing, we know not what is. 



Ffr ttc I9m-T&rk UUnof OMstUe. 

Why heaves my breast that mournful sigh. 
Why throbs my aching heart again, 

Why tears of sorrow fill my eye« 
Or reeoU«ct!ons rack my brain ? 

Is it, that I am dmimM to know 

The care and trouble wealth brings on f 
Ah, no ! such care I ne'er have felt. 

Such tfottbls never have 1 known. 

Is it, that I am doom'd to feel 
The shaftfl of poverty and want ? 

Kind Heaven will every cars bestoW, 
And every needed blessing grant. 

Oh no, my friend, it ie not so, 

I fear not wealth or poverty ; 
But 'til the Ion of one I mourn, 

More dear than all the world to me. 

Nor can I think my woe to hide. 
Nor will I think my grief to smother ; 

Tis all too true— alas ! she died— 
My Mother, oh ! my sainted Mother ! 

Ida. 



For the If em-Tort iAUrtat GonUt. 



TO 



I SAW a gem that sparkled bright. 
Upon a mountain top so lone ; 

I quickly climbed the dangerous heightt 
But ere I reach*d it — ^it was gone ! 

I saw a flower most fresh and fair, 
That sweetest fragrance round it cast, 

The wint*ry winds it could not bear, 
But withered *oeath the chilling blast. 

I had a friend, so firm, so true. 
With her, each thought I could divide : 

Dear to my heart she was as you, 
I lovM her— but, alas \ she died. 

Ida. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 

Tbb followiDg sketch of the Bald Eagle 
may, perchance, be nothing' new to some 
of our readers, but when we light upon a 
good thing, we are not deterred from 
publishing it bj the desire of having it said 
of all our articles, long and short, '* see, 
this b new !^ This sketch is from Wilson^ 
Onutholog7--^uere, is the Bald Eagle, 
with the attributes of character here as- 
cribed to him, a fit or unfit emblem of 
our country ? Is the American disposition 
fierce, contemplative, daring, and tyranni- 
cal ? Was ornithology as well known to 
those who adopted this emblem, as it is to 
their descendants ? 

THE BALD EAGLE. 

This distinguished bird, as he is the most 
beautiful of bis tribe in this part of the 
worid, and the adopted emblem of our coun- 
try, is entitled to particular notice. He has 
been long known to naturalists, being com- 
mon to both continents, and occasionally 
met with from a rery high northern latitude, 
to the borders of the torrid zone, but chiefly 
in the rtcinihr of the sea, and along the 
shores and cliffs of our lakes and large ri- 
rers. Fonned by nature^for braving the 
sererest cold ; feeding equally on the pro- 
duce of 'the sea, and of the land ; posses- 
sing powers of flight capable of outstrip- 
ping even the tempests themselves; unaw^ 
ed by any thing but man ; and from the 
ethereal heights to which he soars, looking 
abroad at one glance, on an immeasureable 
expanse of forests, fields, lakes, and ocean 
deep below him ; be appears indifferent to 
the little localities of change of seasons ; as 
in a few minutes he can pass from summer 
to winter, from the lower to the higher re- 
gions of the atmosphere, the abode of eter- 
nal cold ; and thence descend at will to the 
torrid or the arctic regions of the earth. He 
is therefore found at all seasons in the coun- 
tries which he inhabits ; but prefers such 
places as have been mentioned above, from 
the great partiality he has for fish. 

In procuring these he displays, in a very 
singular manner, the genius and energy of 
his character, which is fierce, contempla- 
tive, daring, and tyrannical; attributes not 
exerted hut on particular occasions ; but 
when put fbrth, overpowering all opposi- 
tion. Elevated upon a high dead limb of 
some gigantic tree, that commands a wide 
view of the neighbouring shore and oc^an, 
he seems calmly to contemplate the ntotions 
of the various leathered tribes that pursue 
their busy avocations below : the snow white 



gulls slowly winnowing the air; the busy 
Tringse coursing along the sands ; trains of 
docks streaming over the surfiaice ; silent 
and watchful cranes, intent and wading ; 
clamorous crows and all the winged taaU 
titudes that subsist by the bounty of the 
vast liquid magazine of nature. H^h over 
all these hovers one, whose action instantly 
arrests all his attention. By his wide cur- 
vature of wing, and sudden sbspension in 
air, he knows him to be the Fuk-Hmbkf 
settling over some devoted victim of the 
deep. His eye kindles at the sight, and ba<- 
lancing himself with half opened wings, on 
the branch, he watches the result Down, 
rapid as an arrow from Heaven, descends 
the distant object of his attention, the roar 
of its wiogs reaching the ear as it disap« 
petn in the deep, making the surges foam 
around. At this moment the looks of the 
eagle are aU ardour ; and levetiii^ his neck 
for flight he sees the fish-hawk emerge, 
struggling with his prey, and mounting into 
the air with screams of exultation; Theie^ 
are the signals for our hero, who, launching 
into the air, instantly gives chase, soon gains 
on the fish-hawk, each exerts his utmost to 
mount above the other, displaying in these 
rencounters the most elegant and sublime 
aerial evolutions. The unencumbered, ea- 
gle rapidly advances, and is just oo the 
point of reaching his opponent, when witb 
a sudden scream, probably of despair and 
honest execration, the latter drops his fish ; 
the eagle poising himself for a moment, as 
if to take a more certain aim, descends like 
a whirlwind, snatches it in his grasp ere it 
reaches the water, ^od bears bis ill-gotten 
booty silently away to the woods. 



COUNT PLATOFF. 

Platoff was always a Kosdk ; — the same 
when a private, as when a chieftain, whe- 
ther in the midst of his darling soldiers in 
the camp, or in palaces with the continental 
sovereigns ; whether as the champion of his 
country residing upon the Don, or receiving* 
the attentions and the praises of the crowa- 
ed heads in the capitals of Europe. He 
was a half-civilized, but brave and success- 
ful soldier of fortune, who, by his own en- 
ergy, enterprise, merit, perseverance, and 
unconquerable valour, raised himself from 
the lowest rank to the highest station in bis 
country. 

In 1790 he was a participator of the dan- 
gers and of the honours of the dreadful con- 
flict which took place at the attack and cap- 
ture of the forbress of Ismail upon the Da- 
nube, hithertoo deemed impregnable. The 
weU-known, singular, and laconic Suv&rof, 
received the order to take this castle within 
three days. He called a kind of coonttil of 
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war, and haTing desired thaterery one pre- 
sent sboald^re his unbiassed opinion, trust- 
ing to God and his conscience, he left the 
assembly. A sheet of paper was brought, 
in order that each member of the meeting 
might write down his opinion as to their fu- 
ture operations. The brare hero of this 
memoir, being the youngest brigadier-gene- 
ral present, it was his duty to write first 
He hesitated not, but noted down, * to dorm 
ihe/ofireit P and he was followed in his 
decision by all the commanders present. 
Running into the tent, and remarking a ge- 
neral consent among the officers, Suvarof, 
in ecstasy, kissed them all, and Yociferated : 
* One day to wonhip Ood^ another day for 
uulnicliofi, and the third day^ aglorwui 
dMth or mctory P The successful, but aw- 
ful result of this sanguinary conflict is well 
known. The Turks a|« said to have lost 
35,000 men, and the Russians a prodigious 
number. 

Platof could not conceal his wish to ex- 
amine Buonaparte nearly, and at a review 
of the troops, where all the croumed heads 
^ Tileit were present, one of the French 
officers remarked the eager attention with 
which Platof rivetted his eyes upon Napo- 
leon; but the veteran, with presence of 
mind, though in words which ill-disgnised 
his thoughts, replied, * I am not loolnng at 
your emperor ; in him there is nothing ex- 
traordinary ; he is as other people ; I am 
looking at his horse, and I wish to know its 
race.* 

Xhe Emperor Napoleon having heard of 
Platof^ great dexterity in shooting with 
the bow used by the Tartars and the Bash- 
kirs, signified his wish to witness the feats 
of the Atamin to the Emperor Alexander, 
who acted as interpreter on the occasion. 
Buonaparte is said to have been astonished, 
and to have begged Platof to receive a gold 
snuff-box decorated with his portrait and 
precious stones, as a remembrance of him. 
But the will of his sovereign, Alexander, 
which may be considered as equivalent to a 
command, alone could induce the Ataman 
to receive the proffered present. That he 
might not, however, remain in debt to the 
Emperor of the French, he immediately 
presented the bow which he had used to his 
majesty. Platof had scarcely returned to 
his quarters, when he took out the stones 
from the snuff-box, and by the first opportu- 
nity he sent them to his daughters ; but be 
allowed the portrait to remain until the tri- 
umphal entry of the Russian troops into Pa- 
ris, when he received the intelligence of 
Buonaparte^s resignation of the throne. 
Then, in an ecstasy, he tore out the portrait 
from the box, and ordered it to be replaced 
by an antique. This transformed box he 
used as a kind of trophy till the day of his 
death. 



In 1812 the count received permtsftioD i^ 
return to the Don. At the last station frooi 
N6vo-Tcherki8k, he was met by bis own 
brave Kosaks, with General Grekaf at 
their head, and with the usual ouroy owrs^ 
(nothourab, as usually written by travellers ,> 
and with them he then continued bis pro- 
gress. But at some versts from tlie tovro, 
he ordered a halt to be made at a amaU 
Arar^on, or tumulus. Having ascended it, 
'he turned to the crosses glittering upon the 
churches, and having made three bosrs to 
the earth, in tears pronounced the folkuwiog 
energetic words—' Glory to God in tbe 
highest ; I have served the Tsar and tra- 
velled enough : I am now in my native 
land : perhaps the Almighty will permit oe 
to die quietly here, and my bones to be ga- 
thered to my native soU.* He then took up 
a piece of earth and kissed it At that mo- 
ment, as if expressly for the oocasioB, a 
heavy shower fell, and continaed for the 
space of &7e minutes, during which the 
count stood without moving, with his head 
uncovered, and said that thU dreumukuue 
wae a very good omen. After tbe ceasing 
of the storm, he bowed on all sides, and 
then went on his way. 

Towards the close of the year 1817, Pla- 
tof *s strength greatly failed ; but he did not 
wish it to be Mieved that bis end was ap- i 
proaching. He g^ve no respite to hia mind, 
and continued his improvements ciriland 
military. He had not patience to await the 
arrival of the Emperor, and took the reso- 
lution, in the month of November, lftl7, of 
going to Moscow, where his Imperial Ma- 
jesty then held his court He aeot an adju- 
tant to that capital to ask pernussion for this 
visit ; and having received it, he made pre- 
parations for setting off with the first snow 
roads, so as to be there on the 12th of De- 
cember, to share the festival of the Empe- 
ror% birth-day. On account of some bmily 
arrangements, he set out for another estate 
near TaganWSg. Here he caught odd, and 
his wealniess augmented. Soon ailenrards 
a stroke of apoplexy fiiUowed, and on the 
3d of January, 1818, this distinguished hero 
expired ; or, in the words of his biogra- 
pher, * he concealed himself in eternity !^ 
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